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THE STORY AND AIM OF THE 
OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


$1. How i Came to be Written. $8. Of Certarm Omissions and 
$2. The Method of Writing the Adduiona, 
Outline. 
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was first written in 1918-1919, Tt 
ted parts and it was carefully 
revised and printed sgain ss n book in 1920. It was 
again revised very severely and or a reprint in 1923 
(January); it was reissued in n revised and much more amply 
illustrated edition in 1925, which le still om sale, and again in 
1930 eame a quite fresh edition with much added new matter, 
‘which has been further revised for this new printing in 1032. 
here were many reasons to move a writer to attempt 4 
World History in 1918. It was the last, the wearinst, must 
disillusioned year of the Great War. Everywhere there were 
unwonted privations; everywhere there was mourning. 
tale of the dead and mutilited Had mouited to many millions, 
Men felt they had come to ù crisis in the world's affairs. They 
Were too weary and heart-ick ta consider complicated possi 
bilities. They were not sure whether they were facing a disaster 
to civilization or the insuguration of & new phase of human 








world treaties for the abolition of war, of leagues of nations, 
of peoples: Everyone was “thinking internationally, 

least trying to do wo, But there was n widespread realiza- 
everywhere the essentials of the huge problems that 


the disputes about Sarsjevo and the Belgían "serap of paper" 

o the broader, remoter causes of things. What wore the 

beginnings of this tragic feud ueross the hine! Why had it 
> 1 
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come to affect the whole world? Why was Japun, which half 
& century ago had been a romantie, picturesque country, & 

vi Bimisy art, 4 comio-opera land as remote almost n» 
another planet, now patrolling the Mediterranean with great 
battleships? Why bad the Tewrdom vonished. like a dream | 
What in trath wos Turkeyt Why was Constantinople ғо 
important im the world) What was an Empire! How had 
Empires begun! What hod converted Germany from a diver- 
sity of littl states into one agzreesiye will and power, and put 
the fear of German energy into kalf mankind? 

‘Men and women tried to recall the narrow history teaching 
of their brief schooldays and fonnd an uninspiring and partially 
forgotten list of national kings or presidents. ‘They tried to 
Tead about these matters, and found an endless wilderness of 
Books. "They Bad been-teught history, they found, in nationalist 
blinkers, ignoring every country bnt their own, snd now they 
wore tumed out into a blaze. It was extraomdinarily diffeult 
for them to determine the relative yalues of the matters under. 
discussion, Multitudes of people, all the intelligent people im 
‘the world, indeed—who were not. already specially instractod— 
‘Were seeking more or less consciously to. “geb the hang” of world 
affairs ss à whole, They were, in fact, improvising "Outlines 
of History” in their minds for their own use. 

"he writer is not in any professional sense an- historian, 
but be lus been making out his own private Outline from the 
beginnings of his onreer, Hoe has always been preocoupied with 
history as one whole and with the general forces that: make 
history. it i» the twist of his mind. Even when he was s 
science «ident. he kept. a notebook for historical reading, His 
first. published story, The Time Machine (1804), was n fantastic: 
шаа bout the trend of human destiny; When Wu: Sleeper 

ueber was a pieuresque exaugeration of the development of 
our civilisation; Anticipations (1900) was an attempt to argue 
out some possible consequences of current processes. In quite 
a number of kis boks, in The Resarch Magnificent and The 
Undying Fire for example, little “outlines of history" -are 
vignetted. And so this mental stir of.the wan time found him 
if not: specially equipped; at; least. specially: disposed, to take a 
comprehensive view of past nnd prsont things. For some 
"time before he began this Outline he had been working upon the 
probleme of uíter-war settlement and. tlie project. of. a League 
‘of Nations; in the days, that is, before the late President Wilson 
took possession of that proposal. Such work necessarily in- 
volved participation jn the disputes and organization of various 
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unions and socioties. Tho discussions in these 
associations brought out very vividly the vital importance in 
‘all politioal activities of « man’s conception of the past. For, 
indeed, what are a man's political activities but the expression 
in action of his idea of the past! All the people who were 
interested in these lengue of nations projects were at sixes and 
sevens among themselves because they had the most vague, 
heterogencons and untidy assum; bout what the world. of 
men was, what it had been, and therefore of what it could be. 
many cases, thero was extraordinarily exact special 
E combined with the most crude and naive nssumptions 
ubout history in general: 

lt seemed more and more advisable to the writer to get 
together maps and notes, read rather more systematically than 
he had hitherto dane, und clear up for himself a number of 
historical issues wpon which he was etill extremely vague, As 
soon ss ће had embarked upon this, it became evident to him 
that he might do much more useful work by developing his 
private memoranda upon the main shapes of history into. sort 
of general report and handbook for the use of men and women 
busier than himself or proocoupied with other things, than by 

ing, more and more hopelessly: over impossible constitu- 
tions for improbable world confederations. "The more he enter- 
tained this project of writing a. review of existing knowledge of 
man's place in space and time, the more difficult, attractive 
and unavoidablo an undertaking it appeared to him. 

"To begin with he had eontemplated a general review of 
European unity, a sort. of summary of the rise and break-up of 
the Roman system, of tho obstinate survival of the idea of the 
Ещ of the various projects Tor the unification 

t had been pub forward at diferent times, 
it it was speedily evident that there was no real beginning of 
in Rome or in Judea, ond no possibility of confining the 
to the western world. That much. was only the latter 
a much greater drama. Ho found the story carryi 
n the one hand to the Aryan beginnings in tbe forests. 
plains of Europe and western Asia, and om the other to 
earlier stages of civilization im Egypt, in Mesopotamia and 
submerged lands that seem once to haye sustained a 
maman population in the Mediterranean basin, He began to 
realize how severely European historians have minimized the 
share of the contral uplands of Asia and of tho Persian, the 
Indian ‘and the Chinese cultures, in the drama of mankind. 
‘He began to see more and more plainly how living the remote 
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gast still ia in опг lives nnd inveitutions,.and how По же сап 
Tiidorstand either the brom politieal or religious or social issues 
ОР оча without) some understanding of the earlier stages of 
Junin aasoeiition. And that involved same understanding of 
human origins. 

o the Outline spread and enlarged itself as he contemplated 
ik For atime he hesitated before the epic immensity of this 
dirondening fask: Ho akked hitaself whethor this.wns nob rather 
a mork for an historian ilum for one whose chief writings 
Hitherto had been either: spectilutive essays or works of fiction. 
But there did not! seem to be any historian available who 
was sufficiently superficial, shall we sny—aufficiently wide and 
Fufficiently shallow to caver the vast held: of the project. 

Historians n for the mosti parè very scholarly men now- 
‘day; they ga in fear rathor of small errors than of diajon= 
fieetetinose: they dread the certain’ ridicule of a wrong date 
Mote than the disputable mitribution ef a wrong value- Tt is 
Fgh and proper that this should. be so, and that in a hasty and 
headlong age a whole class of devoted men should maintain 
fan exacting standard of fine precisione. Bat these bigh stan- 
darda of detailed accuracy make it hopeless for ws to go to the 
historians for what is required hero: For them this would not 
be an attractive task but a distressing task. To them one 
must look for accumulated material, rather than for assembled 
and massed effeots. "They are, indeed, giving us now, in 
numerous volumes, by many hands from mam points et 
view and їп ө реш diversity of spirit and tion; 

and noble compilations, of extreme value to students, 
Bat these magnificent performances are, for the everyday 
purposes of the ordinary. citizen travelling about im litos as 
[pressive and sé useful for handy guidance аз в тшшпу- 
voinmed encyclopedia. 

Tn America, indes, there were to ibe found several useful 
small books on universal history, notably the Ancient und 
‘Modem History of Robinson and Breasted, and Hutton Webster's 
and W. M. West's similar volumes, but these writers Aim At 
the school and the college rather than pt the general reader. 
The Living Past of F. S- Marvin sgain is an adiruble essay on 
intellectual. ese, but it gives Little substantial fact Tt 
would have meant dissster’to the academio reputation 
of any established historical awthority to have admitted an 
intention of writing n complete Outline of History; and,- even 
were that promise piven, the general reader would still have 
fad to wiit many yenrs for ita performance. "Tho standing of 
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Ale present writer, howeyen who i by nature and choice as 
remote from academic respect is he is from a dükedoni, enabled. 
Misi to interest tha publie in history without aliy such sacrifion 
жойи hy тт such risks from: hostile criticism. ws a 
recognizéd authority wond have had to inen. It was his 

hoppy privilege to offend inaesnsiUls; o i» literary Bedouin, 

ome is the great outside, who knows no prouder title 

tin ‘his manic, whose only. conceivable honour is his own. "This 
or that specialist might rage at his scandalous neglect of this 
or that precious item of that specialist's monopoly; it would 
not matter very much. Hy could go: unblu to standard 
works and ondinarily accessible material; һе was not even 
Obst to prend o orinl ducoserir e nga pots ot 
simpler undertakihg was to oollect, arrange, determine 

the 1 ro of the parts and. phases of the great. adventure 

3) and writes Habe Added noting еа history, 

pipere hopes he has added nothing to history. Ha has 
morèly made n digest of a great mass of material, some of it 
very new material, mad bo has dono so in: tho character of a 
[ун writer considering the néeda of other ordinary citizens 


Xt the subject is 80 splendid à. ono that no possible: trent- 
ment, however unpretending, can rob it altogether of its sweep: 
ing prentness und dignity. If sometimes this OuZíue is laboüred. 

and pitifully Insufficient, át others it seems almost to have 

wid. written itself. Tts background iw unfathouialle 
oystery, the ri&ile of the rias, the aicestmlestom of space 

And time. There appears life struggling: towards coneoiausness, 

gathering power, nceumiuliting will, through millions of veare 

und through’ countless billions of individual lives, ашый it 
мы tlio tuple gonfio and erplesitie of the world ot 

г go«dny, 50 full of feat amd yet sb full of promise and opportinity, 
_ We ste that ising from lonely beginnings to this present dawn 
“ét world Шору. Ye ee all human іи gro and 
they are changing now moro rapidly than they hyve 

aver dins. betore. Mia display ends inn. tremendous notè of 
interrogation. "The writer i Just a uide who brings lis rouler 
at last to the present edge, the advancing edge of things, and 

Stops and whispers beside hin; “his is our inheritance,” 

mond be eU: thia Outline is PE 
morethan n curent. res the opening visim of- 

that the tinititudinous activities of. genlogiste, palieontalogists, 

embryologists nud every kind of usturalist, psychologistá, 
tbiclogsts archeologists, plilelogir nna historia investi 
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gators, have unveiled during the last hundred years. History 
A century wg was more bookishness. ‘The bookish historian 
now uctepts, reluctantly and ungracimsly enough, his plaoe as 
mere contibutor of doubtful documents to the Froud Ed 

On thin huge prospect our Outline makes ita report, To 
the best of thr writer's ability this is how that vision looks 
today. But he writes within his own. limitations and the 
limitations af hie time, ‘The Outline is a book of to-day—with 
no pretensions to immortality. It i the currant. socount 
This Outline of History of 1880 will in duo vourse follow its earlior. 
éditions to the seconil-and book-box and the dust-destmuctor, 
"More gifted hands with fuller information and ampler means 
will presently, write fresh Outlines im happier phrases The 
Outline of History the writer would far prefer to his own would 
be the Oulline of 2030; to read it and, perhaps with even more 
curiosity, to, pore over its illustrations. 

f af us, if by some miracle we could get that eopy of the 
Outtine of History for 3030, would, I suppose, turn fire to the 
smuzing illustrations of the last chapters nnd then to the socom- 
panying text, What astonishing events! What unbelievable 
hehisyements! But, afterwards, this writer at least would go 
Tack to the early chapters to see how mach of the story that 
is told here survived. 

Probably the general shape of the early part would still 
be very much the same, but there would be hundreds of 
illuminating details now unknown and fascinating additional 
discoveries, of skulls, implements, buried cities and vestiges of 
lost, and submerged peoples, as yet unsuspected. The stories 
of China and India would be much more exact and perhaps 
different in quality, and much more would be known of Central 
Asin, aud perhaps of America before Columbus, Charlemagne 
and Cesar would still be great figures in history, and some of 
our nearer giants, Napoleon for example, might be found 
shrunken to comparative nnimportance, . 








The Method of Writing the Outline. 


‘The chief purpose of the present revision has been to make 
the Outline ximpler and casier to read. 

"Те writer has told how it grow out of notes and mapa, and 
ho will confess that now when he tums over the earlier editions, 
the first edition that was published in parte and the first book 
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edition of 1020, he finds the favour of notebook altogether too 
strong. Much undigested and discordant matter was put into 
footnotes; there were far too many hesitating, ambiguous and 
statuments; the presentation’ was. sometimes oonfised. 
he methox ho pursued fed! naturally to that. Не called into. 
his aid four chist helpers, Sir Ray Lankester, Professor Gilbert 
Murray, Sir Harry Johnston and Mr. Ernest Barker, und he 
madu theni his advisers upon his reading and sources of informu- 
tion. In addition he secured. the help and advice of various 
specially well-read mon upon thie or that point ar region. Sir 
Denison Ross, Mr, Cranmor Byng and Mr. S. N. Pu, for example, 
wore extremely helpful in regamd to Central Asia and China, 
De. Charles Singer gave the most useful information upon 
classical science, Professor J. L. Myres was a valuable source 
for Mediterranean Mr. Philip Guodalla was his 
counsellor upan European politice in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries; ann so forth and aoon. Mr. J.F, Horrabin, 
with his genius for political Aud commercial geography, was 
not a0 much an illustrator as » collaborator. There were 
many others who gave their time and knowledge freely and 
generously; there are foll lists of names in the previous editions; 
one Liesitates between uekniowlsdging one's obligations and 
implicating one’s friends. Each chapter was first drafted by 
the author, multiple copies were made and sent out to all the 
possible helpers, who wrote, commented and slashed about upon 
them, ns they: ‘thonght proper. The author then sat down, 
chastened and fnstricted, amidst these mutilated ind butchered 
duplicates, and wrote his chapter afresh. Finally proofs went 
out to nil the chief helpers Anil to anyone else especially inter- 
еей їп the period dealt with. 

Tn this way the correctness of names, dates and so forth was 
unaned: Bhut though tho writer npon ull questions of fast fol- 
lowed with absolute fidelity the: band o[ tutars he lid evoked, 
he resorved to himself the fullest rights of private judgment 
upon matters of opinion: ‘The result was tho introduetion of 
‘ations lively controversies into. the clustering footnotes and 
even into the text. For example, he fell foul of Professor 
Gilbert Murray in» comparison of the moral and intellectual 
quality of the common Athenian and of the Cockney, and though 
he conceded to his editor the completest intimoy with the 
former he maintained his right to judge fhe latter in his own 
fashion, There waa alin a page or so of disputation between 
the writer, Professor Murray and Mr. Barker, about the sound- 
ness of Mr. Gladstone's education. And various differences 
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with Mr. Emes Barker. To We writer the “greatness” of 
cm [is s monstrous and altogether unsubstantial super- 
iha. The favis he thinks, apoak for themselves, and. tiwy 
will be given its this Outline in their [ег place and proportion, 
‘The man was of the quality of, Mussolini and. intellectually 
inferior to Napoleon ILL. Bot Mr. Barker was unable to accept 
this statement, "Put me dawn of the opposite opinion,” he 
Wrote, and so the footnote stood. Sir Harry Johnston'a Weak- 
fessor rather his excessive strength—lay in the abnormal, 
tbough no doubt righteous, spelling of well-known historical 
names. Не оша have Solomon. Shelomoh, and Hebrews, 
‘brim, which seemed likely to be dificult and confusing for the 
ordinary rendor. ‘That issue also flowered into footnotes, 

Thon footnotes wero as amusing tò the writer and his friends 
ma family jokes, amd they were almost inevitable while tho 
‘names of the four chief helpers stood with the writer's upon the 
title page, upholding aud in a way guaranteeing it; but they 
wero porploxing and tedious to most readers. Footnotes, 
Telerences und qualifications are necessary, things in а book 
written for the student, but in thir Outline they were superfluons 
nnd oven, the writer now confesses, œ little pretentious. In 
this edition fi» mleases his four chief helpers, with gratitude, 
from al| further responsibility. "heir names disappear feo 
the title page. He drops his pilota, They have steered bin 
past dangerous hoala, and nb tortuous channels to MEINE 
freedom nnd confidence. so helped and liberated he is 
able to: simplify, olarify. and give its fullest values to thie great 
жогу thelr kindness made it. possible for bim to tell. 

‘This fa now tho fifth vomplete reprinting at thia work. The 
first publication in parta subjected it chapter by chapter to the 
жоготу of over A hundred thousand readers. Many wrote 
offering comments, pointing out small errors, raising interesting 

int. All this correspondence was dealt with systematically 
‘and the first book edition benefited grewtly in detail That 
alo went out to a great multitude of readers; in America slone 
vor a quarter of a million copies were issued, and thot again 
prodnoed an abundant orop of emendations, That edition also 


That ле, profited greatly by thnt; second extensive examination. 
їн addivion to such revisis of detail the chapters of the third 
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civilization. | He altered the order of the earlier eliapters à a4 
to corpéet this effect. And also he inserted a fuller account of 
Linools anil the American Civil War. ‘This present edition hus 
involved till further ndditions and revisions. It haa been 
purged of footnotes and digressions and made mare explicit, 
more fluent and more continuous then its predecessore. Tho 
disputes of the collaborators are no longer heard from behind 
ihe senos. 18 has, the writer hopes, lost its last traces of the 
student's notebook snd has become plainly and simply an 
Outline of History. 

‘The reader of tliis book need be in no doubt about the facts, 
the names, the dates that ato given hereafter the test of 
these sorutinies and revisions "he book has been severely 
criticized; but never on the score of its general accuracy- 
Even so inveterate an antagonist of the writer ax Mr. Bellos has 
conceded it that much merit. Tbe objections made concern the 
relative prominence given to this part or tlt, to tbe inlluence 
af this culture or the importance of that, A certain type of 
elassicdl scholar rages ut the comparative neglect af Homer 
wad the æsthetis side of Greek lifo, though the aecoant of Greek 
scienst i full, und though the intellectual development of Greece. 
is freated ав а cardinal phase in анаа development, Another 
large body of opinion sees the world throug Latin fornis atid [s 
exasperated oven by the simple statement of the comparative 
extent, durmtion and inthuonoe of, for instance, the Byzantine, 
Persian and Obinese systems. Homo is still aggressive in 
modern literature and criticism, and still weeks to minimize the 
non-Latin spices in the picture. Dogmatic Freethinkers, again, 
consider the acceptance of Jesus as $ real person insupportable: 
adherents of Islan ery out against the t60 familinr handling of 
their prophet. Communists are offended becausg the doctrines 
of Marx and Lenin are not mide the basis of ‘the entire story, 
Мы теи, EI а ийе ташышы шару Ча Че 
minds, have been disnzreenbly impressed by the mared and 
accumulating evidences of men’s animal descent, Evem if thit 
be true they think it is highly demoralizing. Sach criticisms 
were inevitable. ‘There was no way of evading or satistying 
these’ demands. 

One realizes iti £he face of such attitudes ànd objections tlint 

wweryone һа already à sort of implicit Ovtlime of History 
ib his wind, Mis working explanation of his world and of his 
place jm the word, rejecting this view arid assuming thai, and. 
Tuoré ot less cleár-mindedly he brings oür version to’ the test 
of these hudf-buried acceptances. And naturally the wiiter, tû0, 
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his bins. But the reader will never find n writer. 
who has not that much personality. ‘There never will be an 
Outline of History written that i& not tendentíal. Here, as in 
every. sort, of descriptive and informative book, tbe reader has 
to bear in mind, just as @ judge or » juryman has to bear in 
sind, the individual characteristics of the witness who is giving 
Wis account of what he saw. What is elaimed hore is that the 
"witness does to the best of his ability tender « fair and honest 
Account from his point of view of the great spectacle 

Of Time nd Fate that has unfolded itself before him, 


єз 
Of Certain Omissions and Additions. 


Tn the criticism of the earlier editions of this Outline, the 
compliint was frequently repeated that the development, of tho 
arts, and y of musio, was disregarded. The story 
‘of man's achievement of knowledge and social power sas given 
Rt oonsiderable length, but hardly anything was ssid of the 
‘appearance and extension of hié comséious search for. heauty. 
An attempt has now been made vo meet these objections and 
severa sections have been added ta record bow tho artist, the 
роб ані the imaginative writer appeared in. human life. Yet 

limifatious npon any "history" of music or uny ollor art 
age very narrow. One may note the appearance of now forms, 
‘now Fithiods, new instruments, bub the only way to the realiza- 
dion of fiuaginative art is {o hear it ot sce it or read it. “It is no 

‘of our plan to catalogue masters and masterpieces and help 
our aders to babblo great names. 

Additions have been made necessary by the progress of the 
ексатмог. [tis hard nowadays for the writer to keep pace with 
the spade. Since the Outline was list revised there has been 
muoh vividly interesting work daw in North India, Sumeris and 
allover Central Asia, and in China, Sinanthropus, mort amazing 
of submon, has been unearthed,  Sinanikropus is n complete 
teply to the glamour of the anti-Darwinians of half û century 
Ago for thy ‘missing link." Moreover ib has boen necessary 
fo serininiza tho soeount ot the Great War very closely and to 
rearringe and in part rewrite the post-war portion, ‘That was 
Much the weakest part of the preceding editione. ‘The exciting 
Hopes und stresses of the time were too close for restrained 
writing, Thore was a laok of proportian between this. oon- 
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clusion and the rest of the book, by Mr. Lloyd George, 
the perfidies of the Irish struggle, lectures by obscure penerals 
at the United Service Institution loomed portentous. Some- 
thing of the pamphleteer, something of the portizan, came in. 
But now, fourteen years from the war and after a long excursion 
into & kindred but broadening and steadying field of thought, 
the writer believes himself able to get these last years into a 
trier perspective. "his latter part has been severely pruned, 
And a roth attolapt ко че i sowider aoatysia Gf ihe. world, 
outlook has been made. Tt is not only in the political field that 
things have had to be thought out again, The nature of the 
financial and economic difficulties of the world bss become 
much plainer now than it was before the crisis of 1929, and 
this again has necessitated very careful revision. 

‘There now exist, side by side with this Oulline two other 
works which, together with it, complete the whole circle of a 
modern “vision of life” These are: The Science of Life, a 

of biological thought and fact, done by G. P. Wells 
and Julian S. Huxley in collaboration with the present writer, 
and The Work, Wealth, and Happiness of Mankind, u survey of 
economie and social knowledge. 
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BOOK 7 
THE WORLD BEFORE MAN 


CHAPTER 2 
THE EARTH IN SPACE AND TIME. 


Y The Great Hepansion of — $2: The Earth in S} 
P eue Hanc wf Spur §3. How Long has the Barth 
and Time. Endured 1 
п 


ND first, before we begin the history of life, let us tell 
something of the stage upon which our drama is put 
and of the background ogainst which it ia played, 

In the last (ow. Inmred years there has been an e 
enlargemient of men's ideas about the visible universe in which 
they live. At the some time thore has been perhaps a certain 
diminution in their individu! self-importance. They Бахо 
Jowmt that they are itema in à whole far vaster, mors enduring 
önd more wonderful than their ancestore ever dreamed or 


LG did пахава апа раза аа tho cartii teema io e 
whole flat floor of the universe; the sky. is n dome above it serost 
whieh the sun and moon and stars pass and pass again, returning 
by: some mysterious roundabout or subterranean route. The 
Babylonian’and Chinese astronomers, after many. centuries af 
tine observation, still helioved that the earth wns flat, LL was 
the Greek mind which first-gensped clearly: the spherina| form of 
the world, bit even so, it didnot apprekend tho universe: aa 
relatively very Jorge. The globe of earth was the centre of 
еш; Ше зип, the moon, the planets, the fined alate seed 

Чї аз their centro, in erystalline spheres It was only m 
the fifteenth century that men's minde moved beyond this, and 
+18 
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Copernicus made his amazing guess that the sun was tbe ventre 
Ani not the earth. Tt was only with the development of the 
telescope y Galileo in the o fof the seventeenth century 
that the views of Copernicus became widely accepted 

The development of the telescope marks, indeed, a now 
phase in human thought: a new vision of life. Tk is an extra 
brdinary thing that the Greeks, with their lively and penetrating 
minds, never realized the possibilities of either miorescope oF 
telescope. They mnde no uso of the Ions. Yot they lived in 4 
orld in which glass had been known and hnd been mide beauti- 
fully for hundreds of years; they had about them glass flasks 
and bottles, through whioh they must bave caught glimpses 
Of things distorted and enlarged. But science in Greece was 

bby philosophers in an aristopratic spirit, men who, with 
Ъ {ез such exceptions as the ingenious Archimedes and Hiero, 
Were too proud Ко. Iearn from such mere artisins as Jewellers 
and metal und glaxs-workers. 

Ignorance is the first penalty of pride. The philosopher had 
no mechanical skill and the artisan had no philosophical educa- 
fron, and it was left for another ое, поте than 4 thousand years 
ater, to bring together gloss and the astronomer. Sines tho 
tine of Galileo astronomy. and the telescope have advanced 
together, anda veil of ignorance and false «sumptions haa been 
tolled back from the'deeps of space. ‘The idea that the sun was 
the centre of the universe has followed the ides that the world 
Was im that position. We know now thst our sun cannot even 
be included among the grestest of the atucs; it is merely one of 
the lesser lights. 

The telescope hs released the human imagination as no 
other implement hus ever done. If there is any other apparatus 
Worthy to be compared to its enlarging influence, it is the spec- 
Trowope, which was developed after the discoveries of Fraun- 
Hofer, the glass-worker, in 1814. Since man ha lived on earth 
һе hiss seen rainbows, but who could have told him that those 
ands of colour held in them a promise аб опе дву ће оша 
bo able to analyse the stars? But the spectroscope receives tho 
mys from any luminous source, passes then through prisms, 
and bresks them wp into rainbowlike hands. These bands 
Teveal under examination transverse lines of brightness and 
darkness which vary with the heat and the chemical composition 
‘of the source of light and of any intervening vapour. So that 
men oan now sit in observatories’ and learn the composition 
‘and take the temperature of stars incalculable billions of milea 
away. 
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"he ourtain that hid the unfathomable abyas of stellar 
distances has been drawn back only in the last three centuries. 
Still more recent is our realization of the immense. duration of 
our univers in time, Among ancient peoples the Indian philo- 
sophers wlone seem to linve had any perception of the vast 0 

whioh existence has possed. In the European world, 
until littie more than-n century and a half ngo; men's ideas of 
the time things had. lasted were astonishingly brief. In the 
Universal History, published by a syndicate of booksellers: in 
London in 1779, it is stated that the world was created in 4004 
3.6: and. (with: # pleasant exactitude) at the autumnal equinox, 
and that the making of man crowned the work of creation ut 
den, upon the Euphrates, exactly two days’ journey above 
Baan, ‘The confidence of these statements arose from a. too 
iteral interpretation of the Bible narrative. Very few even of 
"tlic sincerest believers in the inspiration of the Bible now accept 
thom as matter-of-fact statements. 

Tt is the science of geology and particularly the science of 
paleontology which has broken through this time barrier and 
‘opened beyond. that little yesterday of scarcely six thousand 
years û million such yesterdays. ‘Two main sets of facts, very 
frequently- observed, were forcing themselves upon men's atten- 
tion long before the eighteenth century. One was that in 
innumerable districts one anw exposed great. thicknesses: of 
stratified rocks that could only have been accumulated during 
Jong periods of time, and that in many cases these strata, had 
een lent, contorted, and thrust about in » way tht was ineyit- 
ably suggestive of enormous fores operating "through lang 
periods of time: The other wns the existence of fossils similar 
to, but not. precisely. like, the bones and skalls and other hard 
partê of existing species. 

dt was only ín the eighteenth century that strata and fossils 
began to. be studied systematically: it i only in the nineteenth 
that the recognition of the real scale nnd quality of these accu- 
snulations, the Record of the Rocka, bocame widespread. There 
wasa great struggle to establish the authority of the Hecord 
‘Against the prejudices of those to whom a strictly litera} inter- 
pretation of tho Bible waa dear, Many men still living took 
an active part in tbat great emancipation of the human mind, 
Gradunily the perspectives of mankind changed and elongated: 
‘Two huntlred-yenrs ago the imagination of our race had a back- 
ground of six thousand yesrs, Now that curtain has risen also, 
and men look back to a past of scores and hundreds of millions 
of years. 5 * ' 


IS. 6 
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$2 
A ‘The Earth in Space. 


„We will pow summarize very compactly what ir known of 
‘the material dimensions of our world. Our earth. it has- heon 
shown, is spinning globe. Vast though it seems to ts, it is a 
mere matter in the greater vastness of space, 

Браге fa, for the most part, emptiness. At great intervals 
inthis emplinoas there are finring centres ob leat nnd light, tho 
“fixed stars." ‘They are all moving sbout in spuee, notwith- 

Shut they are called fixed stars, but 10г в long time 
mën dil mot realize their motion. ‘They ore so vast and at 
snch tremendous- distances that their motion is not perceived. 
Only in the course of many thousands of years is it 1 
Reoree of centuries-ago the Egyptians made star-maps, and they 
show us thet the shapes of the constellations haye changeil 
Tory considerably; many stars have moved measurably. Yet 
ro still use the old convenient expression "fad stars"! to dis- 
dinguish them from the planete. There fixed stars are һо far 
aif that, for all thir immensity, they seem to be, even when we. 
dock At them through the most powerful telescopes, mere pointe 
of light, brighter or less bright. A few, however, when we 
tum A. telescope upon them, are seen to be whirls and' olomis of 
shining vapour whióh we all nebule. They are pufs and 
Sméar of luminous stuff, billions of mílos in longth. "Thy mze 
а алатай. of millions of miles would be imper- 
ceptible: 

бето але аво; it hae been realized quite recently, ts number. 
ot “dark bodies” in space, and clonds of opaque matter—soine 
‘of enormous «ize. We should still know nothing ob their 
‘existence Hf it had mot been that they blot out the luminous 
stars beyond them. 

One star, however, is so near tous that it is like a great 








ppéarinee because it ie beyond comparison nearer than they 
Arer and because it in nearer men have boen able to learn vormt 
thing ofita miture. Its mean distance from the earth is ninety. 
‘threo million miles. It in w mass of matter, having a 
diameter of 866,000 miles, Its bull: ik a million and a quarter 
times the bulk-of our earth. -Muny at the fixed atara are vastly 


greater. 
‘These are difficult figures for thé imagination. If bullet 
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fired from a Maxim gun at the stn kept its muzzle velocity 
unimpaired, it would take seven years to reach the sim, And 
yatiwe say the iin is quite close, measured by the scale of the 
Slams. If tho earth were a small hall, one inch in diameter, the 
sun would be ¥ globe of nine feet dinmoter; it would fill a wall f | 
Bedroom. We know now that it is spinning round on lta axis, 
Dirê êîncê Îb ix sn ineandespent uid, ite polar regions do mot 
travel with the same velocity as its equator, the surface of which 
rotates. in about twenty-five days. The surface visible. to из 
consiste of elouds of incandéscent motallic vapour; So hot 4s the | 
quus atmosphere that fron nickel copper, and fin are present 
init ina gaseous state. -At what lies below we oan only guess. | 
‘About the aun at great distances circle not only our earth, 
but certain other kindred bodies called the planets, Those 
shine iü the aky because thoy refloct the light of the sun; they 
am near enongh to us to note their movements quite easily. 
Night Vy night their positions change with regard to the xe 


It is wall to understand how empty of matter is space: И, 
as we haye said, the sun were a globe nine feot across, our earth 
would, in proportion, be tho. size of a one-inch ball, and at a 
distance of 322 yards from the am. This is over a sixth of 4 
mie. lt would mean 84 minutes’ smart walking from the ball 
to the nine-feet globe. The moon would be # speck the size of 


small pea, thirty inches from the earth. 

Кенин шк чен Мз MEE 
similar specks, the planets Mercury and Venus; at a Head gn 
hundred tr -four and two hı and this 
yards respecti ond (o asta etd dans To pase 
Mare, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptuno at distances from 
Беса иви. цот 306-6200, and 9,606 yards тые, 
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Tet ns come back now to the earth. "Thé diameter of our. 
world is n Hte wmder 8,000 miles, Tts surface fs rough, the 
‘moro projecting parts of the roughness are mountains, and in 
the hallows of ila surface there is a film of water, the oceans and 
fad; This film of water ie about live miles thick at its deepest 
part—thut is to say, the deepest oecans have @ depth of five 
miles: his is very little in comparison with tlie bulk of the 
World. 

About this sphere is» thin covering of nîr, the atmosphere. 
Ay wo ascend iun balloon orgo up à mountain the nir ie con- 
finually ipss dense, until it becomes too thin to support life, 
At n height of twenty miles there ix eeurcely any sir at all. The 
highest point to which bint ean fiy is about four miles up— 
‘the condor, it is said, can struggle up to that; but most small 
birds and insects Which are carried. up by seroplanes or balloons 
drop olf insensible at a much lower level; and the grestest height 
fo which any mountaineer kaa ever climbed is about five miles. 
‘Men have flown in aeroplanes to a height of over seven miles, 
and balloons with men in them have reached very neatly seven 
miles, but at the cost of considerable physioal suffering, Small 
experimental balloons, containing not men hut recording inatru- 
‘ments, baye gone as high ne twenty-three miles. 

At is only in the upper few hundred. feet. of the ernst of the 
urth, in the ses, and in the lower Jevels of the air below four 
miles that life is found. We do not know of any life mt all 
except in these really yory shallow filme of air and water upon 
our planet. So for ds we know, all the nist of apace js n4 yet 
without life. Boientifio men Luive discussed the possibility’ of 
life; oF of some process of a similar kind, ocourring upon such 
kindred bodies as the planota Venus ond Mars. But they 
point merely to questionable possibilities, 





$3 
Hou Long has the Barth EndurelT 


So mucli far the Earth in space. Let us now consider our 
subject from the point of view of time. Astronomers and 
geologists: and: those who study physics are now able to tell us 
Something of the Grigit-of the earth. They consider'that, Yast 
ages ago, the sun was a spinning, flaring mass of matter, not 
yet concentrated into a compact centre of heat and light, con- 
siderably larger than it is now, and spinning very much faster, 
nnd that as it whirled a series of fragmenta were detached from. 
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it and became the planets, Our earth is one of these planeta. 
‘The flaring mass that was the material of the earth broke into 
Ewo muses aa it spun; a larger, the oarth itself, and à smaller, 
which is now the dead, still moon. 

Astronomers give us convincing reasons for supposing that 
sun and earth and moon and all that system were then whirling 
about at а speed much greater than their speed to-day, and that 
At first our earth’ was 0 flaming thing upon whieh no life could 
live. They oblige us to believe that the sun, incandescent 
though it is, is now much cooler than it was, and that it spins 
more slowly now than it did, and that it continues to cool and 
slow down. And thoy also show that the rate at which the 
earth spins is diminishing and continues to diminish—that is 
to soy, that our day is growing longer and longer, and that the 
heat at the centre of the earth wastes slowly. Thore: was a 
time when {hê ay waa not a half and not a third of what it 
is to-day; when a blazing hot sun, mueli greater than it is now, 
must have moved visibls—had there been an eye to mark it 
from its rise to it setting auross the akies, There will be a 
time when the day will be us long asa year is now, and the 
cooling sun, shorn of its beams, will fang motionless in the 
heavens. 

How long, somo reader will ask, ћаз the world endured t 
‘That is w question which hes attracted manch attention in the last 
dew Gradually the earlier estimates, which varied very. 
widely, have been brought towards agreement. Astronomere 
and mathematicians who buse their computations on the rate 
of cooling of celestial bodies and in various processes of diffusion 
and atomie change give us 2,000 million years as the age of the 
earth aa a body separate from the sun, and about $00 million 
ears as the length of time sinee life appeared upon it in any 
Abundance. Tho age of the sun as a star is now supposed to be 
somewhere in the nature of five million million years. ‘Tho earth, 
says Sir James Jeans in his Universe Around Us, will in ull 
probability go on for another million million years and then its 
Моаи Сорана miky а ашна 0, Аса даайы. 
бшсе шал haa existed as a пасти кюеди erste for only 
30,000 or less, this gives him illimitable opportunity 
їйє эйи Г! banca ea ac (paver coe beto Is 
reaches that limit he may make himself master of time and 
space. 




















СНАРТЕВ. 2 
THE RECORD OF THE ROCKS 


$1, The First Livin Things. — 3. Natural Selection and the 
Changes of Species. 
$1 


We do not know certainly kow life began upon the earth. 
Biologists hove made many guesses and suggestions, and 
there seems te be a general agreement that lile began in warm 
sunlit shallow water, possibly in pools and lagoons slong the 
conste of the first formed seas. Tt began perhaps aa a slime; ns 
a sort of sub-life that slowly-and imperceptibly took on the dis- 
‘tinctive qunlities of life, Upon no part of earth at presentare 
there the sort of conditions, chemical and physical, under which 
ШЕ! тарта evo берп, ше certainly no, feat 
wf life going on now. Tut out of inorganic matter 
{00k poms toa wictea uaa RUM that faintly parody the 
structure, and even the spreading and growth, of living thinigs, 
Jf tho beginning of life was a natural unmiraculots process, then 
surely some day it will be possible for the man of science to 
imitate and repeat it. Until that can be dane this question 
necessarily remains tos certain extent speculative. And if 
biologists. are convinced that life sppeamd under (be 
r conditions as naturally and. inevitably: a» dcc appears 
When ‘water under the normal: pressure is. cooled below. the 
freezing: point, it is alo the case that many other people of equat 
Antelligenes are of an opposite opinion, -Hére we cannot be 
‘expected to adjudicate upon the question. 

‘he idea thet life wppenred on: the earth as a natural and 
neceastry chemical und physical ‘provess, without tho interven- 
Hon ct any: miraculous fadter, seems to be very mpugnant to 
miany. religious minds. Bat that repugminee is due, perhaps, 
rather to 4 contusion! of thought in-theee minds thin to any 
‘ntial irretigiosity in tho conception itself ‘They think af 
fs” as being in a way already: "soul," they aseribe all sorts of 
malities to it; they side with it agunst "dead matter." 
Tut it ja difljeult to see why a slug or a toadstool, a louse оға 

20, 
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cancerous parasitio growth upon the bark ofa tree, should be 
rented ae though it and the processes of ite existence were in 
some myslerious way "higher" thun, for example, the benuti- 
fully marshalled elements in a crystalline group, or in a gem. 
or in a elib of patterned marble, or tho lovely patternings of 
Sippléd water in the sunlight, or the undulations of wind-blawn 
sand. Why should the niaker of the universe take sides between 
The almost ininimate and the altogether inanimetet 

‘Tho stmosphore was much denser in tho days of life's begin- 
ning; usually reat cloud masses ohscured the mm, frequent 
Storms darkened the heavens, The land af those days, uphoaved 
by violent volewnle forces, was » barren land, witbnut vegetation, 
without soil Almost ínceéssant raih-storum swept down upon 
t and rívers and tormenta carried great loads of sediment out to 
e besome muda that hardoned later into slates and shates, 

sands that, became sandstones. 

“The geclogists have studied the whole accumulation of these 
dediments as it remains to-day, from. those of the emrliest ages 
to the nost recent, Of course the oldest: deposits are the most 
Uistorted and chonged und-worn, and in them thers is now no 
Certain trace to be found of fife at all. Probably the earliest 
ferns of life were small and soft, leaving no evidence of their 
‘existence behind them, It was onlv when some of these ivi 
things developed skeletons and shells of lime and sunk like 
аена! that they left fossil vestiges after they died, and s0; 

‘themselves on record for examination. 
"The literature of geology ia very largely an wocount of the 


The air. ‘The higher levels ol the atmosphere wèm dense with 
Stouts, from which a hot rain fell towards the rocks below. to 
ed again into steam long before if reached their 
Vacnadescenee, Belo this steam atmosphere the molten world- 
we aolidifed as the first rocks. ‘These first rocks misi Nave 
Soliditind x n cake over glowing liquit material beneath, moh 
E sling ava des They must have appeared fire as crusts 
ЖЫ dumb They mud have been constantly remelted nud 

"lied before any thickness of thom became permanently 
solid The tame of Fundamental Gasise fa givon to a gre 
underlying system of crystalline rocks which proba ly formed 
Bee by ags as this hot youth of the world drew to ita close, The 
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scenery: of the world їп thn days when thë Fundamental Gneiss: 
Pas formed must have been. more like the iuterior of un elecitie 
furnace than anything sle to be found upon earth at the present. 
time, 


Alter long navé the stem in the atmosphere‘ bogan alio to 
condense and fall right down to earth, pouring at Inst over these 
farm primordial roska im rivulete of hot, water and gathering 
in depressions as pools nud lakes and the first seas. lato tho 
‘seas the streams that Poured over the rocks brought. with them 
Hust and particles to form a sediment, and this sediment noon, 
mulated in layers, or, as goologiste call thom, strata, aud formed 
ih fist Sedimentary rooks. Tliose sarlicst sedimentary rocks 
Tank into depressions amd were covered by others; they were 
Pent tilted пр, und tom by. great. voleanio disturbances and by. 
tidal strains that swept through the rooky crust of the earth. 
We find these first sedimentary rocks still coming to the ханаа 
Qf dio land here and there, either not covered by later strata or 
Exposed after vast. ngos of concealment, hy the wearing olf af the 
Tock that covered tiem later—there are great surfaces of them 
in Canada especially; they aze-cloft and bent, partially тешен} 

hardened and compressed, but recognizable for 
ns MN are. And they contain по single certain trace of 
fe wt 

[hey are frequently called Azoic. (lifeless) rocks, But since 
in some of ае sedimontiry rocks a substance called 
graphite (black lead) occurs, and also red and black oxide of 
Бараа ерке Д. а кыы Шш these substances need the 
К ШУ of Using things for thoir production, which шау or may. 
not ‘be. the oase, some. geologists prefer to call thes rly 
Sedimentary rooka drelæosbie, (primordial life). They suppose 
iat tha first life was soft living matter that had ne ahai cc 

Ue M eL Ry such structure that could remain us а recoge 
ЗАШО fossil after. ite death, and that ite chemical infinity 
paused the deposition of graphite and iron oxide, Thi i pueg 
a aea gure, and thoro in at Joast an equal prolwbitiey 
an n tle time of formation of the Aroic rocks lie had ney 


QE marks like the tracks made by worms in the aoa tit. There 
are also the skeletons of the microscopic ereatures callod Radio- 
second series of rocks ix called ‘the -Proterasoie. 
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‘Lying over and nbave the Proterozoie rocks is a third series, 
which is found to contain a considerable: number and variety of 
traces of living things. First comes the evidence of « diversity 
of shell-fish, crabs and such-like crawling things, worms, eca- 
weeds, and the like; then of » multitude of fishes and of the 
ee planta aad land net These rocks ace 

the Paleozoic (ancient life) rocks, They mark a vast 
era, during which life was slowly spreading, increasing, and 
developing in the seas of our world. Through long ages, through 
the earliest Pakeozoio time, it was no more than a proliferation 
of such swimming and cresping things in the water- There 
were crestures valled trilobites; these were crawling things like 
big sca wood-lice, and they wero probably related to the American 
pab of to-day, There were also sea-scorpions, tha profeats 
ot early world. ‘The individuals of certain species of these 
were nine fect long. These were tho very highest sorts of 
life, "There were abundant, different sorta. of an order of shell-fish 
called brachiopods. There were plint animals, rooted and Joined 
together like plants, und loose weeds that waved in the waters. 

Tt waa not a display of life to excite our imaginations. ‘There 
was nothing that ran or few or even swam swiftly or skilfully. 

t or the size of some of the oreatures, it. was not very 
difforent from, and rather less various than, the kind of life n 
student would gather from any, summer-time ditch nowadays 
for microscopical examination. 

‘Such was the life of the shallow seas through. perhaps a sabes 
ora hundred million yours or more in the early Paleozoic Period. 
"The land during that, time was apparently absolutely barren, 
We find no trace nor hint of land life. Everything that lived in 
those days lived under water for most or all of its life. For 
apes that stagger the imagination that was all that thero wns 
of life, and before that time the earth had spun hot and lifeless 
for millions of years. 

Between the formation of these Lower Palmoznia rocks in 
which the sea-scorpion and trilobite ruled snd onr own time 
there bavo intervened almost immeasurable ages represented 
by and mases of sedimentary rocka. There sre first 
the Upper Palwozoic rocks, and above these tho geologists 

istinguish two great divisions. Next above the Pulmozoic 
come the, Afesoamie (ийе Ше) rocks, o aevouil vast aystem of 
ring, rocks, répresentins perhaps a, hundred millions of 

awift years, and containing a wonderful array of fossil remains, 
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cused at Alexandria by Eratosthenes and others in the third 
century mc., a division whieh i summarized in Strübo's 
Geography (220-10 1.0). "They were known to the Latin poet 
Ovid but he did’ not understand their nature. Ho thought 
they were tho. first rude Gfforía of creative power. They were 
moted by Arabio writers im tlie tenth century. da 
Vinci, who lived so recently as the opening of the sixteenth 
tury (1452-1019), was one òf the frst Europeans to grasp 
the real significance of fossils, and, wis we have said, it has been. 
Qul within thi Inst century and a half thut man hus begun the 
rious and sustained deciphering of these lang-negleeted early 
pages of his worlil's history. 


Naturat Selection and te Changes of Species. 


Tn tho previous section we have hud no elewn definition of 
lite. It may be well to put: plainly certain general facts aboot 
thin now thing which was creeping in the shallow waters and 





im certain  geoeral aspects. There are the most wonderful 
one living things to-day, but all living things 

present agree in @ certain power of growth; 
ФП diving things tas nourishment, ail living Мор жакы 
а d and grow, though the movement may be no more 
than the spread of roots through the soil, or of branches in the 
Wir, Moreover, living things reproduce; they give rise to other 
similar living things, either by growing and then dividing, or 
by means of seeds or spores or segs or other ways of producing 
young. Reproduction is a charicteristio of life. / 


Жүй matter tho Amba, an individual may grow and then 
divide completely into two. now individuals, which again muy 
divide in their turn. Many other microscopic creatures live 
botively for a time, grow, and then become quiet and inactive, 
enclose themselves in an outer covering and break up wholly 
into a number of still smaller things, spores, which are released 
and scattered and again grow into the likeness of their parent: 
Among more complex creatures the reproduction is not usually 
such simple division, though division: does occur even in. the 
Suse of many creatures big enough to be visible to the unassisted 
"But the rule with almost all larger beige is that the 
individual grows up to e certain limit of size. Then, before ib 
becomes unwieldy, its growth declines and stops, Ax it reaches 
its full size it matures, it begins to produce young, which are 
either born alive or hatched from eggs. But all of its body does 
mot produce young. Only a special part. does that. After 
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adiving thing: produces are, vithor directly pt after noie inter: 
mediate stages nud changes (such as the change of a csterpiliar 
into a butterfly), like the parent living thing. But they are 
never exactly like it or like each other, "There js always a alight 
differeuce, which we speak of as individuality. A thousand 
butterflies this yer may produce very many more next year; 
Inese lutter will look to i almost exactly like their predecessors, 
dut each one will have just that slight difference. It is hard 
for us to seo individuality in butterilies, because we do not 
observe thom very closely, but it is eusy for us to see it in men. 
All the mon and women in the world now nre. descended from 
the men nnd women of a. 1800, but nob one of wi now is 
exnotly the same as one of that vanished generation. And 
whit is true of men and butterflies is true of very sort of living 
thing, of plants as of animals, Every species oliunges all its 
indlividwalities in each. generation. ‘That is ns true of all the 
minute creatures that swarmed and reproduced and diod in the 
Агейеогойс тий Ргйогодойа nine as it is of eas tb 

Every species of living things ie continually dying. and 
beitig horn again ва а multitude of fresh individuals: 

Consider tlien, what must Kappen to a new-born generation 
of living things'ol any species, Some of the individuale will 
be stronger or sturdier or better suited to eücceod in life in some 
way thon the rest, many individuals will be weaker or less 
Suited. In particular singlo cases any sort of luck or accident 
may occtir, but om the whole tho bitter equipped individuals 
ill live und grow up and reproduce themselves and the weaker 
will as v rule go under. ‘The latter will be less able Lo get food; 
to fight their enemies ahd pull through. So that in eoch genera. 
tion there is, aw it were, a picking over of n species, a picking. 
ut oL'rost of the weal ar-ünsiitable and a prefereiice for the 
strong and suitable. This process is called Natural Seliction 
or the Survival of the Fittest, though Survioal of the Filter would 
be the more precise expression, 

Jt follows therefore, from the fact that living things grow 
and. breed aud die, that every speeies, во long 4s the conditions 
tinier which it lives remain the sanie; becomes mors and. more. 
perieetly fitted to those conditions in every generation 

But conditions do not remain the same and every є 











is the faot that ever And again appear novelties in structum, 
sudden marked differences called mutations, differences much 
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greater than the ordinary individual difference. These mutations 
may be encumbrances ia the strugzle for life, or helps, or they 
may-not affect nn animul's chances nt All. Ta the former case 


throughout æ species, unchallenged, features neither helpful 
mor harmful, a spontaneous change: We do oot as yet know 
What causes mutations; we know only: that life fx continually 
Cxperimenting in this way and that ite experiments come o 
fbr sieve of natural selection for endorsement, indifference or 
elimination. Mutation itself seems to be an entirely haphazard 
"A mutation may just hit the urgent need of tho time, 
Te may be a pointless irrelevance, or it may bean absurd varin- 
Mon. qm the latter ease it produces « "monster" which dies. 
Tn the former it spreads throughout the species, The manner. 
of ita spreading, elucidated by the Abbé Mendel, is too long a 
Story to relato hore. The reader will find it clearly explained 
in the Science of -Life—now n companion. wark to this Outline. 
‘Suppose, for example, there is some little, furry, whity- 
brown animal living in a bitterly cold land which is usually under 
snow. Such individuals as hove the thickest, whitest fur will 
be least hurt by the cold, less seen by their enoies, and less 
conspionous as they seek their prey. The fur of this species 
ЖШ thicken and its whiteness increase with every generation, 
until there ié no advantage in carrying any more fut 
Imagine now a change of climate that brings warmth into 
‘the land, sweeps away the snows, makes white creatures glar- 
ingly visible during the greater part of the year and, thick fur 
encumbrance, Then every individual with a touch of brown 
i iis colouring and а thinner fur will find iteelf at an advantage, 
and very white and heavy fur will be & handienp. Every 
favourable mutation will be seized upon and, welcomed by 
йагы! selection during the ages of stress. There will be 
roading out of the white in favour of the brown.in vach genera- 
Von. Af this change of climate comes about too quickly, and 
Hom avourable mutations chance along, the species may be 
Ceterminated; but if mutations appear of a belpful kind and 
fave time to spread themselves widely, the species, although 
i may have a laed tme, may yet be able to change ital an 
adapt itself generation by generation. This change and adapta- 
tion is called the Modification of Specier. 
Perhaps this of climate does not occur all over the 
ands рын by the species, maybe it oocurs only om oue 
‘de of some great arm of the воа ог some great mountain 
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range or süch-like divide, and not.on (he other. A warm oocan 
qurrent like the Gulf Stream may be detlectéd, and бом ко ад 
fo warm oe de of the barrier, leaving tlie other still cold. 

ae ile thin species will il bo going on to ita 
mtmost possible furriness and. whites  ntd on the other side 


At the same time {here will probably be other changes 
юк ош; a difference in the pews perhaps mas. be enoouraged 
3nd discouraged there, because one llf af the species 

Will be froqnently scratching through snow for its fool, while 
Hie other will be scampering over brown earth, Probably, alo, 
the difference of climate will mean differences in the sort of 
food available, and that) may favour differences in the teeth 
ond the digestive organs. And thore may be changes in thr 
Sweat nnd oil glanda of the skin duo to tho changes in the fur, 
and these will affect the excretory organs and all the internal 
qhemistry of the body.) And во through all the structure of the 
erature. A tima may: come whan the two separated varieties 
of this formerly single species ray boeome so unlike each other 
Phrough the accumulation of individual and mutational differ, 


And ft should be clear to the reader that, given these 
elemental facts of life, given growth und dexth aid тергоо 
Pith individual variation and mutation in a world that changes 

must change in this way, thodification and differentiation 


Jut what is true af furry. botata Ti ‘iow and ico is truc ot all 
Jie, And equally. truo of the soft jeer and simple beginnings 
at flawed and crawled for hundiede of millions of yturs 
Jotwean the: tidal leyelé and in tho shallow, wati watces at the 
€ They) Kore all varying’ arid mutating and 
diving im & wield of ol that encouraged wuany ûf their 
variations nd mutations, ее " 
jibe early lifo ot thio early world; when the blazing suir rose 
dnd sét in only a quarter of the time it pow takes, when the 
Warm sea poured in great: tides over the sandy and: muttily abores 
of the rocky lands and thi air was full of clouds anl toni, 
must huve been. modified: nnd. varied, and speeies must have 
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Natural selection: t a slower process with man then with 
any other creature, It takes twenty years or moro before aw 
‘ordinary western European grows up and reproduces, In the 
pase OF most animals tho new generation is on trial in a year 
or Jess. With such ipe and lowly beings, however, as first 
appeared in the primordia} seas, growth and repeoduotion was 
probably a matter of a few brief hours or even of a few brief 
minutes. Modification and differentiation of species must 
Accordingly hae been extremely rapid, and Jile ыд ашыу 
developed a great. variety. of widely contrasted forma before it 
began to leave traces in the rocks. 

"he Record of the Rocks does not begin, therefore, with 
any group of the closely related forms from whioh all subsequent. 
and existing creatures are descended. It begins in the Som 
with nearly уоту main division. of the animal kingdom already 

ted. Plants are already plants, and animals animals. 

Mho brachiopods are already in their shells, consuming much 
the same sort of food thut oysters and mussels do now; the 

 water-scorpions ornwl among tho, seaweeds, the trilobites 
roll up into balls nar woroll and scuttle away, In that ancient 
amud there was ptobably us ríoh:w life of infusoria wnd the liko 
ne one finds in a drop of ditehwator to-day, In tho ocean 
there wax an abundance of minute and translucent, often phor 


it, beings. 
But tho land above tho hígh-tide line wi still, o fur aà we 
un gaves, a stony wilderness without A trace af 





CHAPTER 3 
LIFE AND CLIMATE 
A. Wife aut Water: Water — $3. Why Life Must Change 
е es 3 Continually. 
E2 The Earliest Land Animals. 
£1 
Marsuxvi the shore lino rat there was ifo, nd that life went 
0n in and by. and with water ак йя Бошо, ite medium, und its 
fundamental. necessity. 
he fint jelldike beginnings ot life misi have periched 
т they got ouk of tho water, as jelly-fish dry up and 
on dur beaches to-day, Drying up waa the fatal thing 
life in those dyn, aginst which at first it had no protection: 
But in a world of rain-pools and shallow seas and tides, any 
хайанол that enabled a. living thing to hold out and keop itx 
moisture during hours of low tide or drought met will every 
inconrsgement in the citvumstanves of the time. ‘There must 
hava ‘been m constant risk of stranding. And, on the other 
hanit, life lind to keep rather noar the shore nnd benches in the 
hallows because ît lid need of aic (dissolved, of course; in the 
water) and Light, 
No ‘croatire cin breathe, по creature oan digest its food, 
without water, We talk of breathing air, but what all living 
tings really do is to breathe oxygen dissolved tn water. ТА 





under 
pater, Wave tho freely exposed sills hy which they breath 
i that water, aad extract the air dissolved in it. Buta oreatnre 
that i to be exposed for any time out of the water must nno 
Panty and it breathing npparstus protected from drying up. 
Before the sesweuds could creep up out af thu Early Eulis 
оно fe intertidal line of the beach, they lind ta develop A 
fongher outer skin to hold their moisture. Before the anode 
Gf the sea-storpion could survive being left by the tile, it hea 
to develop ita easing and amour. “The trilobites probably 
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thelr tough covering und rolled up into balls fàr less 
as a protection against each other, and any other enemies they 


ve possessed, than ns a precaution against drying, And 
What promi a wear Hh Pulp rock, the fish nppear, 


that a numberof them are already adapted, by tho protection 


of their gills with gill covers, wud by à sort of primitivo lung 
swimming-bladder, to face the same risk of temporary stranding. 
Now, the weeds and lunt» that were adapting themselves 
to intertidal Erro EE bringing Shemsere into a 
region of brighter light; and light is very necessary: and precious 
to all planta, Any development of structure that. would stiffen 
them and bold them up to tho light, so that instead af crampling 
and Hopping when the waters receded thoy would stand up 
отө Жаз n great advantage, And so we find them 
*leveloping fibre nad support; and te beginning of woody fibre. 
in them. The eorly plants reproduced bv soft spores, or half- 
animal “gametes,” that were released in water, wore distributed 
water ani coull-nls germinate under water. The early 
b were tied, nnd most lowls plants to-day are tied, by the 
conditions of their life-cycle, to water. But here again there 
Waa a great advantage to be got by-the development of same 
protection of the spores from drought that would enable repro- 
попоп б 





in tight and out of secl of the beating 
distress of the waves. The main classifoatory divisions 


defiant of drying ap. The lower plants ure still the prisoner 
attendants af watar, The lower mosses must live in dimp, 
and even the development of the spore of the ferns demands 
nt certain stages extreme wetness, The highest plate have 

that they can live and 
Teprodnoe if ouly thero is some moisture in the soil below 
them. hve solved their problem of living out of water 





"Hals of that problem were worked out t 

ih vast sons of the Proterozoio Ago and tle enrly Paleczoio 
dm by natures method of esperiment mod trial, Thon slowly, 
but in great abundance, $ variety nf new plante began to wera 
away from the sea and over the lower lands still keeping to 
swamp and lagoon and watercourse us they spread, 
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"There sas not, the same distinction. between. soa 
and fresh-water plants that there is today, The sea 
was probably less salt than it ie now. 
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‘And after the plants came the animal lifo. 

There is no sort of land animal in the world, as there is по 
sort of land plant, whose structure f4 not primarily that of 
A watorinhabiting being which bas been adapted through 
the modification and differentiation of species to life out of the 
Water, This adaptation is attained in various ways, In tho 
Wie ot the. land-scorpion. fhe gill-plates of tho primitive sea- 
scorpion. nre-sunken into Hie body во пв to mako the hma-loolk 
женге from rapid evaporation. ‘The gills of crustaceans, suck 
та ү crabs, which run about in the air aro protected by 
the gill-cover extensions of the back. shell or сагарасе. ‘The 
ae tors of the insects developed a system of mir pouches and 
AC tubes, the tmeheal tubes, which carry the ait all over the 
ody befor ít is dissolved. In the case of the vortebrated Mund 
Уа, the gills of the ancestral fish wero first, supplemented 
And then replaced by » bug-like growth from the throat, the 

‘itive ong swimning-blndder 


Tend animals worked their жоу out of the water, These 
creatures (tbe African. lung: fish, for example) are found in 
tropical regions in which there is a miny full season aud a dry 
season during which tho rivers become mere ditches of baked 
Mal, During the riny season these fish, swim ‘about and 
‘breathe by gills like any ‘other fish. As the waters of the river 
evaporate they bury themselves in the mud, their gills go out of 
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АЛО sed ta cvata, koopa, iti alive unl th агаш 
qetum by, swallowing air, which passes into its swimming- 
Mader, “Tho Avatralonn lung-fsh "when it I caught by. teo 
dirying-up of the. river in s(mgmant. pools, and tho water has be- 
eame desernted and foul. rises to the surface and gols air, A 
newt in a poud does exactly the aime thing. ‘These creatures 
fill cottininy wt the transition stage, thr stage st which the anoet- 

of the higher vertebrated animals were released from their 
restriction to.an under-yater life, 

The amphihia (frogs, newts, tritons, te.) still show in thelr 
Ше ‘the stages in the process of this liberation, They 
are still. ident on water for their reprodtiction; thnir exes 
minat be laîd in sunlit water, and there they must develop, "The 
goung tüdpole hae branching external gills that wave’ in the 
water; then a gill-cover grows back over them and farms n gill 
chamber, ‘Then, ss the creature's legs appear snd’ ita tail is 
Abscrbed, it begins to use its lungs, anid its gills dwindle and 
Finish. “he tudpole cau live under water continually. ‘The 
adult frog can live all the rest «f ita days in the wir, but it can 
"be irowned if it is kept steadfastly below water: 

When wo ascend tho souls of existenee to the level'of the 
reptilo, however, we find an egg which is protected from evapora: 
tion by æ tough ege case, and this egg produces young which 
breathe by Inngs from the very moment of hatching. The 
reptile is or all fours with the weeding plant in its freedom from 
the neccesity to püss any stage of its life-cycle in water. But 
jt eat be drowned if it is kept under water without intermission, 

The Inter Palwosoio rocks of the northern hemisphere give 
us the materials lors series of pictures of this slow spreading of 
life over the lind, Geographinully it was an age of lagoons 
and sliallow seus very fayourble to this invasion, It is possible 
that as yet there were no sens as deep as the present oceans. 
‘The new plants, now that they had acquired the power to live 
tho new arial lifo, developed with an extraordinary richness 
amd variety. 

‘There were ва yet no troe flowering plants, no grasses nor 
tees thit shed their leaves in winter; the first “fora” consisted 
of grout éree-ferns, gigantic equisetums, сусма ferns, and kindred 
vegetation, Many of these plant took tho form of huge- 
stemmed troes, of which gent multitudes of trunks survive 
fossilized to this day. Some of tiise tives wero over a hundred 
feet highs they belonged to orders and olawes now vanished 
from the world. They stood with their stems in the water, in 
which no doubt there was а thick tangle of soft mosses and 
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slime and fungoid growths that left few plein vestiges 
find them, The abundant pulped-up poop tk 


swag forests constitute the main conbmeamures of the world 


у. 

dab his luxuriant primitive vegetation orawled and 
glided nnd flow the first secte. They wers rigid-winged, four- 
Winged creatures, often very hig, some cf them having wings 
measuring a foot in length. ‘There were numerous dragon- 
flies—one found in the Belgian coal-measures had a wing span 
of twenty-nine inches! There were also m great variety of 
flying cockroaches. Scorpions abounded, ‘number of 
vary spiders, The spinnerets of these spiders юте прыть ог 
Simple, s0 that they made:no webs or very simple onos. Land 
analis appeared. So, too, did the first-known step of our own 
ве upon Tand, the amphibia. As we uscend thë higher 
levels of the later Palwozoic record we find the process of sir 
adaptation has gone as far as the appearance of true reptiles 
Amidst tho abundant and various amphibia. 

The Jand life or the Upper Paleozoic Age waa the life of an 
evergreen swamp forest without owers or binds or ће поне 
Of modern insects, TÉ a man could he transported back to-thows 
Jendigrous lugoons he would probably be terrified wb the stillness, 
He would hear little but the ripple of water, the sound of wind 
in ihe leaves, or the crash of some falling tree. Everythi 
ЖШ жеш жайдар ànd expectant. The trees and plants woth 
Woke more like magnified moses thin any trees or plants ће 
Know, There wem no big land beasts af all; wallowing ant 
phibia and primitive reptiles were the, very highest erottama 
[ше Ше bad so far produced. Nono of them had yet nttained 
to very ген! dimensions.” Whatever Innd loy away тош the 
e r iigh above the water was fill altogether barren and 
es Ht stendfasily, generation by generation, life was 
reephig nay from the shallow sea-water ol its beginning. 





$3 
Why Life Must Change Continually. 

"lio Record of the Rocks is like a great book that has beva 
Jacdeady missed. All its pages uo farm, Worn, nd delel 
hd may aro altogether miming, Tho outline of the story 
What wt sketch here has been pieced together slowly and paia- 
Ty in am imvestigetion that-is still incomplete and still in 
promess. | ‘The Carboniferous rocks, the "'enal-measures;! tive 
Ооп of the first great expansion of lifo over the wet low- 
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labis. Then como the torn pages of the Permian rocks (wliich 
euunit we tur last of the Paleozoic) that preserve little of the 
land vestiges of their iso. Only. after à. interval of time 
does the history spicead ont generously again. 

Tho Permian moka record an age of harshness and desolation 
in the world’s history, hoy mark the phase of transitian from 
the Palnozeio ae of fih anil amphibie to the Mesonoie nge of 
тери 

T ‘must be borne in mind that great changes of climate 
have always been in progress, sometimes stimulating atid some- 
times checking life. Every species of living thing is always 
adapting iteelf more and more closely to ite conditions, уре 
fev always changing, There ino finality in adaptation. hore 
de & continuing wrgeney towards change. 

We do, however, fid certain creatures, of w lowly type which 
early adpted thetneelves to widespread: simple: conditions во 
completely that they have never heat greatly modiliid or exter- 
minated or replaced. For example, there is n little ahell-fish 
Salled Zángula fitted to-an obscuro sedentary life in warm seas, 
‘This guys his endured without conspicuous change throughout 
the entire geological record. 

On the other hand, geologists show us collections. of fossila 
dm whüch ene cum race moditicntions in only a few thonsand 
Yours, 4 climate, food and enemies havo changed. 

About these changes of climate that anwalways in progress 
gn the earth's surface some explanations are necessary. bere. 
‘They are not periodic changes; they am slow flnvtustions 
between heat and cold, The reader must not think that beeause 
fle sun nnd earth were once incundeseent the climitic history 
pf the world is a simplo story of cooling down. The centre of 
the varii is certainly very hat to this day, but we feel nothing 
of that internal hent ct the surfuoe; the internal hent, except for 
yoleapous and hot: springs, bas not been. Perel nt tho. pur 
duce since first the rocks grew solid. Evén in the Axoio vr 
Atohuenio Age thir aro truces in iee-worn rocloc and the like 
of perils of intense cold. Such cold waves have always been 
oing òn everywhere, alternately with warmer conditions, Aud 
‘there lave been periods. of great wetness and periods of grent 
dryness throughout the earth. "They depend upon nstronotical 
And terrestrial fluctuations of extreme complexity into which 
we will not enter here. 

And, in accordanwe, we find from the Record in. the: Rocks 
that there inve been long уно of expansiow snd anultiplion- 
tion when lifo flowed and abounded und varied, aud harsh ages 
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when there was a grent weeding out and disappearance of species, 
uera, and classes, nnd tle lexrning of tern lessons by all 
that smvived. 

Tt ia probable that, the warm spells have heen lang relatively. 
to the cold ages. Our world to-day seems to, bee with 
Hiictuntions from 4 prolonged phase of advorsity aud extreme 
conditions, Hala million yeurs abeAd it may. be n winterlese 
world with troes and vegetation oven in the polar circles. - At. 

we have no certainty in such a forecast, but us know- 
fede hnoredaes ib may be possible that our гасе will make Ha 
plans thousands of years ahead to weet the coming changes. 
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CHAPTER 4 
THE AGE OF REPTILES 
$1. The Age of Lowland Life. §ai än Age of Hardship and 
Diath 


3. Dragons. i 
§ 3. The First Birds. $5. The Piest Appearince of 
Bur cont Feathers. 
$1 


Wa know that for hundreds of thousands of years the wetness 
and wiemth, the shallow lagoon conditions, that made possible 
the vast eccumulations of vegetable matter which, compressed 
nnd mummified, are now coal, prevailed over most.of the world. 
"There were some cold intervals, it is true; but they did not last 
ong enough to destroy the growths, ‘Then that long age af 
зин fow grade yegetution drew toita end; and for a time 
fife on the earth sects to have undergone a period of world-wide 
bleakness. "hat is, so to speak, Part I in the history of life 


When the story resumes again after this nrrest ni [he end 
of the Paliozoje Posi, wo find life entering upon x fresh pase 
of richness and expansion, Vegetation kas made great Advances 
fn the art of living ont of water. While the Palicoroie plants 
Of tho coalameasures probably grow with swamp water flowing 
ver tlieir roote, the Mesozoic flora front its very outset inelnded. 
‘palm-liko oyeads and low-ground conifers that were distinctly 
land phints growing an sail aboye the water level, 

ower levels of thé Mesozoie laail wore no doubt covered. 
by grent fern trakea and shrubby bush and m land of jungle 
gronth of trees. But there existed as yob no grass, no turt 
er And nó Bowering plants at all great or small. 
Prolably the Mesoroio was not an uge of very Brightly coloured 
vegetation. Ii must havo bid æ fora green in the wet season 
and brown and purple ín the dry. Probably if was not neurly 
жо beutiful ns are the woods and thickets of to-day. There 
Were no gay flowers, no bright suturpn tint, before tho fall of 
tho leaf, because there was as yet no fall of the leaf. 
begcnd the lower levels the world was still barren, still un- 

М 
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clothed, still exposed without any mitigation to the wear and 
tear of the wind and rain. 

Men one speaks of conifers in the Mesozoio tho reader 
50 not think of the pines and firs that clothe the high mountain 
slopes of our tite, He must think of lowland evergreens. 
‘mountains were still as bare and lifeless as ever, Thr only 
culour effects among the mountains were the colour affects of 
naked rock, meh colours as make the landscape of Colorado so 
anorvellons to-day. 

Amidst this spreading vegetation of the lover plains the 
"reptiles sere increasing mightily ia multitude and variety. ‘Thor 
‘were now in many cases absolutely land animale. here are 


дай an amphibian; they held between such reptiles and 
amphibians as prevailed in the а time of the Upper 
Talicczoie; vat the fandamental ditference between reptiles and 
Which matters in this history is that the amphibian 
must go buck to the water to ву its eges, and that in the. early, 
stages of its life it must live in and under water. "Iho reptile, 
gn the other hand, has cut out all tho tadpole stages fram ite 
Hife cycle, or, ta be more exact, ita tadpole stages are got through 
fore the young lave the egg case. Tho reptila has como out 
of the water altoguther, Some had gonn back to jt ngain, just 
an the hippopotamus and the otter among mammals have goue 
back; but that isa further extension of the story, that is a detail 
жиш а eompliention, to which we cannot give ntuch attention ii 
is Outline. 


tithe Paleozoic Period, na we have said, life hid not spread 
beyond the swampy river valleys and the borders of sex lagoons 
amd the like; but in the Mesorole life was growing evor more 
formtomed to, the thinner medium of fhe uir, was sweeping 
boldly up over tha plains and towards the hillsides. Jt te 
well for tho studont af human history and tho human futurs to 
note that. J n disembodiod intelligence with no knowledge of 
the future had came to earth and stadied lifo during the Early 
Puleozoic Age, he might very reusonnbly have concluded thee 
life was) absolutely confined ‘to the water, and that it could 
hover spread over the land. Tt found» way. Iu the Later 
Palesznis Period that visitani might hovo been equally suro 
that lifo could nòt go beyond the aee oi n swap. Тш Мыо- 
ЖО Period would still have found him settings hounds to lio 
far more limited than the bounds that ure set today, And 
#0 today, though wo mark how life and man are still limited 
fo five miles of air and a depth of perhaps a mile or so af ou, 
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же иши not concludo from that present Hailtation that life; 
Through man, may not presently spread ont wl op nnd down 
to a rangé of living ns yet inconceivable. 

"The earliest known reptiles were beasts with great bellies. 








and xot very powerful legs, very like their kindred amphibin, 
allowing a3 the crocodile wallows to thi dày ; but in the Afeso- 
gio they soon began to stind up snd go stoutly on all-foura, 
and several great sections of them began tó balance themselves 
ш tail and hind-legs, rather asthe kangaroos do now; ia order 
to release tho forelimbs for grasping food. ‘The bonts af one 
Sable division of reptiles which retained a quadeupedal habit, 
et . 
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A division of which many remains hive been found in South 
African and Russian Early. Mreczaio its, display a mimber 
of characters which approach those of the mammalian skeleton, 
oul because of this resemblanee to the mammals (beasts) this 
division ie onlled the Theriomorpha (beastlike). Anothor division 
жан tlie crocodile branch, nnd: another бези аш ta 
Mortal wnd turtles, ‘The Plesiomurs and /сМАуокаита меге 
two groups which have left no livin; sentatives; thoy 
Sare hugo reptiles returning to a Wine like ia da ako ese, 
Plinsauras, ove of the largest’ Plosioshura, measured thirty foet 
frorn ahont to tail bip—of which half was neck, The Morar 
жеге a third group of great porpòise-like marine landa. But 
the Largest and most diversified group of these Mesózolo mop- 
tiles wns u variod group known as the Dinosaurs, many of which 
attained quite enormous proportions. In bignest these greater 
Dindar have tinver been exceedod, although tho sca can 
still shoy in the whales creatures ne great. Some of these, and 
Vt lustent nmong then, were herbivorous animale; they browsed 
ой the tushy vegetation and among the ferns wnd bushes. or 
they stood ‘tp and grasped trees with their fore-legs whilo they. 
devoured the faliago. “Among the browsers, fur example, was 
the Diplodocus, carnegii, whioh teasured oighty-four feet in 
lonyth. "The Giganiosaurus, disintereod by » Gorman expedition 
in 1912 from rocks (n East Afrion, was still mote ealosal—it. 
wound well over a huudred foot! Still larger bonos are 
appearing. These great monstors had logs, and they. are usually 
Bund n standing up on them; but it ia very doubtful it thoy 
coulil have supported their weight in this way out of water, 
bones end їп сагїнде: the joluts awe not. very strong. 
Buoyed wp by water or mud these monsters could have got 
along шү үш. Тїш ordinary lig Dinosaur hs a bulky lower 
body ond lower liba, which were probably almost always 
submerged. or floating Neck, head and fore-limbs aro much 
lighter ia stmoture; these were probably kept out of wator, 
Another noteworthy typa uf Dinosaur was thn Triceratops, n 
reptilian patallel of the hippopotamus, but with a осиро Шо 
Jur. ‘Ther were also n number of great. leslieators who preyed 
upon thee herbivores. Of these, Tyrannosaurus seems almost 
tha Jast word im "frightfulness" among. living things: Some 
que 2f this genus tuewsured forty (net from snout to tail. 
н this vast body kangaroo fashion on its tail 
diud-egs. Probably it reared itself up. Some authorities 
se suppose that it leapt through the air. И б, Ий роз 
essc muscles of a quite miraculous quality, A leaping elephant 
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would be a far Jess astounding ides, Mach moro probably it 

il half submerzod iu pursuit of the herbivorous marsh 
maurian, Ti may hve fonghi out its kills in channels and 
пл water like the Norfolk Broads or the Everglades of 


fe 
Dragons. 

Que special development of the dinossurian type of reptile 
Wasa linhs, hopping, clitubing group of creatures which deve 
û bake web between the fourth finger and the side of the hody 
which’ was nsed in gliding from treo to trea after the fashion ct 
fhe flying squirrel. There at-tizards wore Ше абау 
"hev ‘are often described ai dying reptiles, and pictures are 
drawn of Mesoxaie scenery in which they arc seen soaring and 
swooping about. Bub their bresstbonn has no kool anoh as the 
breastbone o? a bird haa for the attachment. of. muscles strong 





Yo heralilic dengons, and they played the part of bat-like birde 
im the Mesownlc jungles. But [Tm though they were, they 
Aero not birra nor ancestors of hinds. ‘The strustane of their 
wings was altogether different from that of hirde, The sinu 





$3 

| The First Biils, 
JY Fat lesa prevalent at this time wore certain other truly bird- 
rie Greatunes of which the estlier sorte also hopped nnd olam 
und the Jater sorts skimmed and few. "These were. 
Meere Му а (ы марга of elnssfication- Reptile. hey 
aped into true binds thet roptiian acales beeni jpg 
and eoniplieated fronds eather than scales; nd 20 at lust ty 
much spreading and splitting, festhert, Feathers aro the ш 
Hinctive covering of birds, and they give a power of тейин 
Ket anil cold far greater ihan that af any other integumontaey 
ching excapt, perhaps, thé) thickest fur. “At a very ously 
Jis novel. covering. of feathers, this new lieat-proot mie 
тше that life had chanced upon, enabled many Species of 


E 
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birds to invade a province for which the pterodactyl was ill 
equipped. They took to wa Gshing—if, indeed. they did not 
begin: with -it—and spread to the north and south polewards 





beyond tho temperature limits sst to tho true reptiles. The 
earliest hinia seem (o have been carnivorous divers and witer- 
hinks, ‘To this day soni of the most primitive bird forme nre 
© found among the sea-birda of the Arctio and Antarotie sent, and 
it is among these seabirds that zoologists still find lingering 
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tries of teeth which Have otherwise vanished completely from 
benk of the bird, 
Whe enrlióst known bird. (tho Archaopterye) had na beuk; it 
af tooth ina jaw Misa reptiles. 1 had three lass 
‘at the forward comer of ite wing. Its tail, too, was peculiar. 
“All modern bird lave their tail feathers set in a ahort compact 
е Archæopteryz hada long bony tañ with a row of 
ide. 


EE 
i 





possible that tiost of the enrliest birds did not iy 
At ally that there were birds before ying. For example, one 
Fory early’ birt was the Heaperornia, and this had no wings what- 
eyer. Bit once the feathers developed, mo light and strong, 
And о азу to apread, it was only a question of time before 
ihe wing appeared. 


ps 
An Age of Hardship and Death. 


fhis grent period ot Mosozoio life, this ssoond volume of 
‘the hook of life, js indeed on amazing story of reptilian life 
proliferating and developing, Buk tho mdst striking thing of all 
the stiry retinins to be told. Right wp to the Intest Mesozoic 
Socks we find all thes reptilian orders we have enumerated 
stil) Qourishing unchallenged. ‘There ie no hint of un enemy 
‘of compatiter to them in the relics we find of their world. ‘Then 
hé record js broken. Wo de not know how long a timo the 
break: represents; many’ pages may bo missing here, pages that 
inky represent! Rome wyeit eatadlysmal change of terrestrial 
conditions. When next we find abundant traces of Ене fand 
planis nnd the land animale of the earth, this grast multitude 
‘of reptile species had gone. For the most part they have left 
Tio descendants, ‘They bave been “wipod out.” 
tlaotyl Иле gon absoliitely; of the plesiosours nil ichthyosaurs 
mone i alivo; the momsinrs have gone; of the lizards a few 
funaitt, the munitors uf the Dutch East Indies being tho largest; 
AIL tho mmultitnde and diversity of the dinosaurs hve vanished, 
Only tho crocodiles and the turtles and tortoises carry on in 
Any quantity into later times. The phige of all these types in 
‘the spectacle of the world that the Cainotoic fossils presently 
unfolt ta ie taken by other animals not closely related w the 
AMesazois reptiles and certainly not. descended from any of their 
Taling typos. А pow dind of ife inin session of the world. 
apparently abrupt ending-up of the reptiles is, bayauil 

all question, the tuoet-striking,rovelttion in te whole history. 
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‘of the earth Before the coming of mankind, Tt is probably 
connected with the olose of a vast PEE e 
ditions and the onset of a new austerer age, in which the winters 





were bitterer and the summers brief but hot. The Mesozole life, 
animal nnd vegetable alike, wae adapted to warm conditions 
and capable of little msistance to cold. Tho new life, on the 
other hind, was before all things capable of resisting great 
changes of tempersture. . 
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Tt was not only that the Reptiles as such had no fur 
nor feathers to equalize temperature conditions, bmt that the 
structure of the Reptilian heart is also not adapted to. the 
anhintenance of a high temperature against surrounding cold. - 

Whatever it was that fed to the extinction of the Mesozoio 
reptiles, ít was probably some very far-reaching change indeed, 
for the life of the seas did at the same time undergo m similar 
catastrophic alterstion, The crescendo aud ending of the 
Reptiles om land was paralleled by the crescendo and ending 
of the Ammonites, a division of creatures like squids with coiled 
shells which swarmed in those ancient sens, Most people аге 
familiar with their huge coiling shells, sometimes two feet 
or more in dinmeter, AD through the rocky record of this 
‘Mesozoic Period there is a vast multitude and variety of these 
Ammonites; thero are hundreds of species, and towards the end 
of the Mesozoic Period they increased in diversity and produced 
exaggerated types, When the record resumes these oo have 
gone. They have left no remnant at all, So far as the reptiles 
are concerned, peopli may, pethaps, be inclined to argue that 
‘they were exterminated because the Mammals that replaced 
them, competed with them, and were mora fitted to survive; 
‘hut nothitlg of the sort ean be true of the Ammonites, because 
to this day their place has not been taken, Simply they are 

Unknown conditions made it possible for them to live 
im tho Mesozoio seas, and then some unknown change, some 
jolt in the orderly succession of dave und seasons, made life. 
impoesblo for them. No genus of Amnicnite survives to-day 
Of all that vast variety, but there still exists one isolated gemia 
yety closely reluted to the Ammonites, the Pearly Nuutllus, 
Tt is found, it is to be noted, in the warm waters of the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans, 

And as for the Mammals competing with and ousting the 
fess fit reptiles, a struggle af which people talk at times, there 
ie not a sorap of evidence of any stich direct competi To 
judge by theReconi of the Rocks ns we know it to-day, there 
is much more reason for believing that first the reptiles in some: 
inexplicable way perished, and then that liter on, after a very 
ani time for all life upon the earth, the mammals, as conditions 
ie miore genial again, developed and spread to fill the vacant 
wor! 








Nothing ie known of the canses of this revolution in terres- 
tzid) conditions In a previous section it. has been said that if 
the pole of the earth were square te the plane of ite orbit there 
would be no chauge of the sengons, Suppose now that in the 
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earlier pärt of the world’s history the earth’s equator was not 
inclined or imelined very little to the orbit, then there would 
be just those equable conditions the fauna and flora of the 





Mesoroié Period eeem to indicate, Suppose, however, thint some 
unknown caase tilted thie axis of rotation to its present obliquity, 
‘At once all over the earth would come the alternation of summer 
and winter, heat and cold, and life would have to adapt itself 
afresh or die: The Reptiles perished for the most part, tho 
Ammonites. and a great varjety of other creatures certainly 
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rished, anil only Wowly was tlie abundunos of life restored, 
lut no ome lias ever been able to s force that could 
twist our spinning world in that fashion. We do not 
know what jar and jae ‘the solar aystem may have suffered. 
in tho pest. We are left, guessing. Inge dark projectile 
front outer spaen may have come hurtling through the planets 
and deflected or even struck our world: and turned the whole 
ecutse of evolution into a new direction, 
Little projectiles of that sort are always striking us, They 
une flying into gur atmosphere and catch fire with the heat 
ir rush through the nir and burn—the shooting stare. 
of these meteors are burnt to nothing before they reach 
ground, but many have reached and continue to renoh the 
Some in our museums are several yarüs in diameter, 
IPS once one was big enough to produce m change such 
Ye supposed. 
Hut tis fe & lapse ito pure speculation, Let us return to 
facts, 





iul 
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gs 
The First Appearance of Für and Feathers, 


Woro there mämmals in the Mesozoit Period t 

No doubt there were, but they were small, obsoure and 
tate, and palwontology has very little tà tell nbout them. 
Patiently and steadily the geologists gather fresh evidence and 
reason. gui completer conolüxona. At any time some new 
deposit may roveal fossile thnt will illuminate this. question. 
Certainly either mantunls, or the snoestors of the mammals, 
mist have lived throughout the Mesozoio Period. In tho vory 
Opening chapter of the Mesozoic volume of. the Recon! there 
were those Theriomorphons Reptiles to which wp have already 
alluded, and in the Inter Мезовойо в number of small jaw-bonos 
te found, entirely mammalian Ìn character, 

But thore is not û scrip, not a bone, to suggest thet there 
fived any Mesczoig mammal which could look n dinosaur tt the 
ие: ls SI E BRAS o rE Шы replilee—far we 
do not know clearly witioh they were—seem to hava been all 
obscure fittle beasts of the sizo of mice and rata, mor like 4 
downtrodien onder of reptiles than'a distinot clase; probably: 
they still Inid egg and were developing only slowly their 
distinctive covering of ‘hair. They lived! away from big 
water, and perhiips in the desolate uplands, as martnota do 
now; probably they lived therg beyond the pursuit’ of -the 
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esrivorous dinosauns Some, perhaps, wont-on allfours, some 
Chiefly went on their hind-legs and clambored with their fore 
limb. ‘They beenine fossils only во occasionally. that chance 
hag Bot yet revealed a single complete skeleton in the whale 
Jong meord of the Mesozoic rocks by whiol to check these 


genes. 

‘There little Theriomorphs, these ancestral mammals, de- 
veloped bair. Hairs, like feathers, re) long und elaborately 
* scales. Hair ie, perhaps, the clue to the salvation 
of the early mammals. Leading lives upon the margin of exist; 
thoes away from the marshes and the warmth, they, daveloped 
Жа шет covering only second in its warmth-holding (or heat- 
Testing] powere to the down and fonthers of the Arctic sai 
Tile "And zo the mammals, like the birds, held out through 
the age of haniship boten the Mesozoio and Cainozoio Ages, 
to which most of the true. reptiles. eucoumbed. 

ТАП the mais characteristics of the flora anid sea and land 
fanna that disappenred with tho end of the Mesosoit Ago were 
жый es were adapted to ah equable climate and to shallow and 
Ewaimpy regions. But, in the eas of their Cainoxole antes 
TY ur and feathers gave = power of reairtance to, roriable 
temperatures wich sé nv reptile possessed, nnd siti it tes BOYS 
Ж rhage far greater than any animal had hitherto sébaine 

The range of life of the Lower Palwozoio Period as vonfiued 
to worm water 

a roa ot life of tho Upper Paleozoic Period was mainly 
confined to warm water or to: warm swamps anil wót ground. 

Tho range of lifo of the Aeamois Period aa we imow it was 

у conned to. water and fairly lawelying, valley: eegrons 
Ainiler equatile conditions 

н Di each of these period thore. wore types involuntarily 
rtg (he rangs 97 Мо beyond tho preven Lining nd 
Site dues of extreme conditions provailed, jt waa eee marginal 
types which survived to inherit the: depopulated world. 

"lat, perhaps, is ho most. general statement we can make 
tout the story of the geological record; it is m story of widening 

Clea, genera, and species of animals appear end dir 
Appear, but the rango widens. Tt widens always. Life has 
IT so great a range as it haa today, Life today, in the 
orm of uina, goes higher in the wir tian i hiag avar dona dafs; 
Taan eoeta iioa] range i# from: pole to pole. be воб ааа 
the water nari, ho somnds the. cold, lifeless darkness 
er ale deepest sena, ho barrows into virgin, levela of the rons, 
‘and in thought and knowledge io pierces to the centre of the 
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earth and reaches ot to the uttermost atar. Yet iıı all the relies 
of the Mesozaio time we find no certain memorials of his . 
Hit ancestors, Tike {he ancestors of all the kindted mam: 
init have been creatures so tare, 40 obsaure, and so remote 
thst they have left seurcely, a tmoe panidst tho abundant vestiges 
Gf tho monsters that wallowed rejoicing in the steamy air and 
lush vegetation of the Mesczein lsgnons, oc crawled or-hopped 
or fluttered over the grout ziver plains of that time, 


CHAPTER 5 
THE AGE OF MAMMALS 


L.A News Age of Life $3. Ange of Brain Growth. 
2 Pradition Comes into tha 44 The World. Grows Hart 
World. Again. 
$1 


Ture third great division of the geological record skotehed out. 
im the beginning of chapter 2, the Cainozoic,-opons with i 
world already physically very like the world we live im to-day. 
Probably the day was at first still perceptibly shorter, but tho 
scenery had become very modern in ite character. Climate was, 
of course, undergoing, age by age, its incessant and irvgular 
wuriations; lands that are tempetite to-day have passed, sinie 
the Ciinozoic Age began, throagh phases of great warmth. 
intonsa cold, and extremo dryness; there may huve beon varia- 
tions ín tle landscape, but, if ib ultored, it altered to nothin, 
that eanuot still be paralleled to-day in some part or other 
‘the world. 

Tn the place of the eycuds, sequoins, and strange conifers of 
thie Mosoznic, the plant names that now: appear m the lists of 
fosails Include birch, beech, holly, tulip trees, sweet gum, 
Prenddruit trees. Palme were now very importunt, Flowers 
had developed concurrently with bees and lutteriies. We have 
come to the age of Mowers, Floweritig phints had already 
‘Peon in evidence in the later levels of tho Mesozoic, thet it, 
ihe Amorioan Cretaceous, but now they, dominated tho scone 
altogether und everywhere; Grass was bocoming » great fact 
in the word. Certain gress, too, had appeared in the lator 
"Mesorojó, but only with the Cainozoie Period camo gruss plains 
and turf spreading wide over a world thot was one barren 
опе. 

The period opened with n long phase of considérable warmth 
thon th world ooalod.. In tho opening of this third past of the 
tecord, this Cainozio Poriod, a gigantie crumpling of the earth's 
crust and-an upheaval of mountain ranges wax in progress, "The 
‘Alps, the Andes, the Himalayas, are all Cainozòie mountain 
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imnges; the background of un carly Cainoxoie scene to be typical 
E a ONE VOLO E E ДЫЛА EROR PONE 
age of great earthquakes also, - 





Geologists make certain main divisions of the Ceinozoic 
Period, wnd it will bè convenient to nimo them bers and to 

ir olimste.. First somas the Bocene (which meats 
“dawn of recent lifc”), an ugo of exceptional warmth in the Я 
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wotlil’s history, subdivided into an older and newer Eocene; 
thin the Oligocene (meaning "bit little of recent life"), in which 
thn climate wae still equable, The Miovene (with living species. 
stillin a minority) was the great ago of mountain building, and 
tho temperature was falling. Inthe Pliocene {more 
ving than extinot- species), climate was very much at its 
phase; but with the Plaistoceme (a great majority ot 
species) thereat in a long period of extreme conditions— 

it wan the Great Ine Age. Glaoiers spread from the poles to- 
wands the equator, until England to the Thames was covered in 


ке. 

‘Thereafter to our own time came a period af partial recovery. 
We may be moving now towards a warmar phase- Half a 
million years hence thia msy be a much sunnier and pleasanter 
world to live in thaw it is to-day, 


$3 
Tradition Comes into the Worlds 


In the forests and following the grass over the Eocene plains 
thors appeared for the first time a variety and abundance of 
mammals. Before we proceed to any description of these 
mammals, it msy be well for us to note in general terms what a 
mammal is. 

From tho appearance of the vertebrated animals in the 
"Lower Paleozcis Age, when the fish first «warmed out into the 
som, there has been a steady progressive. development of verte- 
trated creatures, A fish js a vertobrated animal that breathes 
by gills ood can live only im, water, An amphibian niay be 
desoribed as a fish that has added to ite gill-yreathing 
OF breathing air with its ewimming-bladder in adult life, and 
that haa also developed limbs with five toes to them in plies: of 
‘tho fins of a Баһ. 

‘A tadpole is for a timo s fish; ib becomes land crenturs nz 
it dovalops A reptile з в further stage in this detnctment 
from water; it is an amphibian that is no longer amphibious; it 
‘passe through ita tadpole stage—ita fish stage, that iin an 
fag. Pb can never breathe under water ns a tadpoly cau do. 

Now, a modern mammal is really à sort. of reptile that has 
developed a peculiarly effective protective covering, hair; and 
that also retains ita egge in the body until they batch so that 
it brings forth living young (viviparous); and even after birth 
t oare for them and feeds them by its nummum for a longer 
‘or butter period. Some reptiles, some vipers, for example, 
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are viviparous, but none stands by its young us the real 
mammali do. Both the binds and tho mammals, which escaped 
Whitever desttuctive forces made at end of tho Mesozoio 
Teptiles, nni which survived to dominste the Culnozolo world, 
have these two things in common—trst, a far more «йыш 
tection against changes of temperaturh than апу Of 
айо: of a reptile type ever produced, and, seconelly, а. 
uiline care for their oggs to protect them from cold, the bird 
Gy inaubatioa and the mammal by retention, aud a disposition 


to look after the: for a certain period after hatching or 
birth. In comparison with the mammal, the ordinary reptile 
is altogether reckless of its offspring. 


Hair was evidently the eatliost distinction: of the mammnls 
from tho rest of the reptiles, It is doubtful if the partioular 
"Theriodont reptiles who were developing liair i the early Meso- 
aoi were viviparous. Two mammals survive to this day which 
not only do not suckle their Young, but which lay eggs, the 
Ornithorhinchus and. tlu- Zchubit, and in the Eocene there wero 
a number of allied forms. ‘These two creatures, although thoy 
Mo not «ekle their young, scorsto- nutritive finid from glanis 
seattered over tho skim on the belly «ide; But the glands are 
Hot gathered together into mumme- with nipples for suckling, 
ts they are in other mammals, Thr stuif óozes out whilo the. 
another lies on her back, and the young browse upon her moist 
skin, They are the survivors of what was probably a much. 
Junger uinuber and variety of small egg-laying hairy creatures, 
dairy reptiles, hoppers, climbers, and runners, which included 
the Mesoroin ancestors of all existing mammals up ta and 
including mao. At any time in some out-of-the-way deposit 
there may. yet be a lind uf euch "missing linke," 

We may put the vesentinl fats about matnunlian repro- 
duction in another way. The mammal is a famiy animal 
And the fomily habit involved the possibility of a new sort of. 
continuity of experience in the world. Compare the completely 
olosed-in life of An individual lizard with the life of even a quite 
lowly mama! of almost any kind, The former has no mental 
continuity with anything beyond itself: it is a little eell-con- 
tained globe of experience Hiat serves ite purpose and ends; 
but the latter ^'picks up" from its mother, and. " hands on'" 
to its offspring. 

All the mammals, except for the two genein we have named, 
had er before tho lower Eocene Ago arrived at this stage 
of pre it dependence and imitation. They were all more 
ок less imitative m youth and capable of a certain modioun of 
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‘education; they all, ва а part of thrir deyelopment, received a 
kertain amount of care and example and even direction from 
their mother. This ia as true of the hywna snd rhinoceros a4 





it ts of the dog or mun; the difference óf educability i» enormous, 
but the isot of protection and educability in the young stage is 
undeniable. 

So far a the vertebrated quimals go; these new mammals, 
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With. their viviparons, -young-protecting disposition, and tlie 
mew birds, witlt thrir inetibating, young-proteetitig disposition, 
Jutroduce af the opiniir of ths Cainozoie Period a fresh thing 
into the expanding stars of life, namely, social association, the 
addition to has amd inflexible instinet of trudition, and the 
morvous GrganizAton m to receive tradition. 

All tho innovations that come into the history of life begin 
very humbly. The supply of bloòd-vessels in the swimming 
Bladder of the mudiish in the Lower Palozoie torrenteriver, 
tut enubled it to pull through a seasan of drought, would have 
feemed at that time, to that bodiless visitant to our platict we 
have imagined, very unimportant sido fact i that 
Imoient world of rent shark and. plated fishes, eca-scorpions, 
aui coral reefs and seaweed; but it opened е narrow way by 
whioh tho land vortehrates arose to predominance. "Phe muidtish 
would have seemed then 4 poor refugoe fromthe too orawded 

d aggressivo lifo of the sen, But one ungs wore, launched 
into the world, every line of descent that had lungs went on 
‘improving: thom, 

Bo, ioo, in the Upper Palwozaic, the fact that soie of tha. 
staphibin were losing their "'aurphibiousness" by а retarchition 
PF hatching of their eggs would have appeared a mere response 
$o ths distressful dangers that threatened the young tadpole. 
Yet that prepared tho conquest of the dry land for the trum. 
phint maltifude oF the Mesozoic reptiles. Tt opened à uww 

rection towards a. free and vigorous land-life along which all 
ilian animals moved. 

And this viviparous, youg-tending training that the anoes- 

i underwent, during that age of inferiority and 
hardahip for them, set going iı the world à new continuity of 
perception, of which even man to-day only begins to appreciate 
еш 





canoe. 


gu 
An ata of Brain Growth. 


A nuniber ol types of tüsumal already appear in the Escena 

Чой. Some are differentiating in one direction, nud some x 
Another; some are perfeeting themselves as herbivorous quad- 
Tubeds, some leap and climb among the trees, tome turn back 
to tho water to swim; buk all types ar unconsciously exploiting 
and developing the brain which ia the instrument of this new. 
Power of noquisition and educability, This age of flowers, thiz 
Ф° ©! birds and mammals, the Cainozoiv Age, might also. be 
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called the Age ofthe Growing Bram, In the Eocene rocks ane 
found small earl of the hore (Eohippus), tiny 
camels, pige, carly topins, carly hedgehogs, monkeys and lemurs, 
‘opossumé and carnivores, Now, all these wero more or Jess an- 
‘cestral to living forms, and all hind brains relatively much smaller 
than their living representatives, Thero is, for instance, an earl 

Fhínüceras-like beast, T'itanalherium, with a brain not one-tenti 

the size of that of tho existing rhinoceros. ‘The latter i» by no 
means « perfect type of the attentive and sübmissivo student, but. 
even 20 it is ten times moro observant and teachable than its jr 
decessor, This sort of thing is true of all tha orders andl families 
that survive until to-day, All the Cainozoic mammals were 
doing this one thing iu common under the urgency of à 
common necessity; they were ll growing brain. IU was n 
parallel advance. Tn the aame ordor or family. to-day, tho 
dai. is null from віх to ten times what it was in the Eocono 





ancestor. 

The Eoceno- Period displayed n whol series of herbiyoroue 
brutes of which mo representativo survives to-day, Such. were 
the Uintatheres and the. Titenotheres, They were ousted by 
more specialized graminivorons forms se grass spreal over 
the world. 1n purs of sueh beasts came great swarms of 
primitive dogs, some ag big ns bears, nnd the list cats, one in 

lar (Smiodón), a small ferce-looking creature with big 

ike canines, the fist sibry-toothed tiger, which wos to 
develop into greater things American deposita in tho, Miocene 
displays great variety of camels: giraffe camels with long necks, 
gazelle camels, Iammas; and true camels, North America, 
Hligoushout most of tha Camozalo Period, appears to have been 
in opon and enry-contimution with Asis, and when at Isat the 
macore ol the Grnt lee Age; and then the Bering Strait, 
Came to separate tho wo urea. continental regions, tha. last 
camels were left i the Old World anà the lamas in the New 
World. 

“in the Eocene the first ancestors of the elephants appear 
in northern, Africa ws snouted creatures; the distintive elephant’ 
trunk dawned on the world in thè Miocene and grew longer with. 
the ages. 

54 
‘The World Grows Hard Again. 


millions of animal generations the spinning world 
circled about tho sun; slowly its orbit, which may bave. been 


CM 
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neatly circular during the equable days of tho early Kocens; 
‘was drawn by the attraction of the circling outer planets into a 
more elliptical form, t» axis of. rotation, which heeled over 
to tho plane of its orbit, ns the mast of a yacht under sail 
heels over towards the water, hecled over hy imperceptible 
degrees » jittle more and a little more. Aud eich year ite 
summer point shifted a litte farther from perihelion round’ its 


ith. 

EA Wero small changes to, lappen to a one-inch ball, 
ciroling at a distanoe of 322 yards From a flaming sun nine feet 
cross, in the course of few million yours. ‘They were cl 

fn immortal astronomer in. Neptuno, watching the earth from 
‘Age to age, would have found almost imperceptible. But from 
the point of view of the abounding mammalian life of tho 
Miocene they mattered profoandiy. Age by age tho winters 
grow, on the whole, colder and harder und longer relatively to 
the summers; age by age the sürümers grew briefer, On an 
Average the winter anow lny a little Inter in the spting it each 
eentury, and the glaciers in the northern mountains gained an 
fuck this your, receded half an inch next, came on ngait a few 
inches , 

The Record of the Rocks tells of the inoreasing chill The 
Pliocone was s temperate time, and many of the warmth- 
loving plants mud animals had gone from tempernte latitudes. 
‘Thon, rather lesa deliberately, sutne feet or some inches 
every year, the iow eamw on into the témperate regions of the 
earth. 

An Artio fauna—muscox, woolly mammoth, woolly 
thinoceros, lemming—ushers in the Pleistocene. Over: Norti 

America and Europe and Asia alike, the loe advanced. For 
Minusands of yeury it advonoed, and thon for thoneids of years 
it receded, to advance again. Europe down to the Baltic 
shores, Britain down to the Thames, North America down to 
Now England, nod more centrally as far south as Ohio, liy for 
nges undèr glicicrs. Enormous volumes of water wero sith- 
drawn from the oecan and locked up ín those stupendous ice 
fsps So us to cáuse a world-wide ehatige in the relative levels of 
d and sea. Vast areas wero exposed that are now again sea 

om. 

‘The world to-day is still coming slowly out of the last ofa 
fies of waves of cold: It is not growing warmor steadily. 
There hayn Leon and are fluctuntiona. Remnins of bogonks, 
for example, which grew two or three thousand years ago, are 
Komni in Scotland nt latitudes iy which not even n stunted onk 
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will grow at the present time- Ihis uncertain change towards 
warmith-may go on, oF it may not. We do not know. 

Tt is mmi Mis eresendo and diminuendo of frost and 
suow ih the Glaeial Age that we first recognize forma that. are 
like the forme ef men. The Age of Mammals culminated in 
ioe and hardship and man, 
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8 1. Tho Origin of Man, $3, The Heidelberg Sub-man. 
FE Fist Traces of Mandike §4, The Piltdown Sub-man. 
Creatures, 
$1 
HE origin of man and hiv relations to other animels has 
Ween tho subject of great controversies during the Шаһ 
hundred year. The prevailiug opinion among mien of 
"science ie that man, like all other mamiuale, i descended from 
Ancestor of а Јоу Шог kind, that he and tis large apes, thi elim 
panzee, tht oramg-outunz and the gorilla, hd onca a common 
Ancestor, and ihat thìs ancestor waa evolved from yet lower 
forms, from some oariier type of mammal which was itself 
Sexeended from a theriomorphous reptile, and this again fram a 
series of ninphibians, and these again from primitive fish. This 
genealogy is based on tha comparison of man’s anatomy with thut 
Of other vertuhnited animals, and i is confirmed by the curious 
Phases through which his body passes before birth, For he: be- 
girtî hé if lie were бо е а ali, with ailllits and a sh ike heart 
Ad kidney, le pases through Иша {ав ггеаШ the amphibian 
anid roptile, and than bo reoupitulates lower mamunalinn strnotures, 
He lins for à time n tail. Ho does not begin human, even iu his 
individual development; ho strugzles through to humanity. [n 
a soore of smail things of no advantage to hin). in the hair wal the 
direction of the hair upon bis limbs, for czamplo, he теса the 


aj 

P trough millions and millions of lives, man has been shaped 

to such: powers and hopes as ho has to-day. He has come from 

A stir and movement in the waters to this, and be faces now, 

with » growing consciouxpess and will, his incalenlable racial 

destinies, ‘The writer follows this view of man's origins. Te 
“ 
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seems to him to be a quite firmly established one. But it is 
жей то bear im mind that the animal ancestry о шав іє = 
passionately denied by many able and even lourned poople. The. 
government of the state of "Tennessee, for example, 1s x0 entirely 
convinced to the contrary that it has prohibited the teaching 
cf this opinion in any of ite seliools and colleges, "le family 
scandal is ot, apparently, to be mentioned. Aud the authority 
of Me, William Jennings ryan (who followed: his great: proto- 
type Jefferson in this matter) wae weighed in the scale duainst 
the biological world in the trial at Dayton that ensued. 

It is sometimes alleged that various religious bodies, and 
particularly the Roman Catholio Church, are opposed to this 
‘view of man’s descent. from animal ancestors, hut this does not. 
seem to'be the osse. ‘The Roman Catholie Chureh ie no more 
committed to the view that man was specially crested than it 
îs to the doctrine that thè world is flat or that it is the sentre 
about which the sun neyolyes. "People once imagined that such 
ware the doctrines af the Church, but all that has since been 
cleared up quito satisfactorily. Many individual believers dis- 
sent from the scientific opinion, becaüse they feel it is more 
seonily’ to stupposs ‘that man has fallen rather than risen, bub 
their objection docs not commit their Church n a. whole; The 
tusk of the historian is to deal- not with what is seemly but with 
what is true. No considerible Christian body, indeed, now 
insists upon the exact and literal acceptance of the Bible narra- 
tive; to that the freedoms of great poetry are very properly 
conceded; ага so Jong as the biologist doss not insist upon an 
animal origin fer the soul of man thers ie really no dispute bo- 
ween science And neligion in this matter. It is mot fair, how- 
ever, to proceed to an account of man's descent without this 
Preliminary intimation. ‘The writer tells’ what ho believes to 
be the truth, andl it is not for um to state the arguments of 

ils which do: not- appear to him to be valid and to which 
"he could not do justice; 

Tn the ense of many of the great manimals it is possible to 
trace be descent ofthe existing species almost step by step 
from an Eocene ancestor: This is «o with tho elephante, far 
example, the camels und horses. The series im these instances 
are very complote. ‘Them are multitudes of specimens and 
elore gridations. But it has to be admitted that the fossil 
Témalus of hwman ancestors are rare and imperfect and that 
broad gaps till remain. to be filled im: In the days when the 
great English naturalist, Charles Darwin, first drew the atten- 
tion of the world to this question with bis Descent of Mam, the 
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Known) ptehintorie remains of men were rare and ünbelpfil. 
Between the min und the great apes a great gulf seemed to be 
fixed, and the “‘miraiig link” became a by-word in’ popular 
iscussion. t is only quite recently that vestiges have been 
found of creatures which seem to bridge that interval, ‘The 
most striking of these are the Taungs skull, discovernd in 1924, 
and subsequently described: by Professor Dart of Johannesburg, 

the wonderful series of skulls of a sub-human creature 
Wihropus, found stil more recently at Peking. Both of 
these finds reyeal creatures which were in many respocts half- 
Way between man and ape. "Tbe teeth; the brain-cwses, tho 
carriage of the bead, and the slope of the forehead are more 
himan than any ape's, snd more simian than any recorded 


human being’ 






a 
it is frequently alleged that Darwin. taught that man is 
from: some man-tike apo such as the chimpanzeo, the 
ormg-ontang, or the gorilla; but that of course is as reasonable 
as saying that Lum: ‘descended " from some Hottentot or Esqui- 


maux as yong ar r than myself. Others, alive to this 
objection, say that man is descended from the common ancestor 
of the chimpanzee, the orang- , and the gorilla; Some 


"xnthropologists”” have even indulged in a speculation whether 
mankind may not havea double or treble origin; the negro being 
descended from w gorilla-liks ancestor, the Chinese from an early 
orang outaig, aul the “White” rade from, a chitspanzeeslike 
ancestor, und so cn: ‘The chimpanzee by this brilliant theory is 
ihe Europeans lowly brother, with a etter claim to dine and 
intermarry with the heat "Nordic" families than thy more dis 
tant negro or Chinaman, These are preposterons ideas, to be 
mentioned only to be dismissed, t was formerly assumed that 
the human ancestor wus "probably arborcal," but the current. 
ides among those who are qualified to form an opinion scems to 
le Hit he was a "ground ape," nnd that the existing apes 
have developed in the arboreal direction: from a less arboreal 
origin. 











T ono puts the skeleton-of n mun aid the skeleton ef a-gorilla 
side: by site, their general resemblance ia во great that it ix easy 
to jump to the conclusion that the former is derived from such # 
type as the Intter by a. process of brain growth arid general ree 
finement. But if one examines closely into one or two differences 
the gap widens: Particular stress has recently been laid upon 
the tread of tho foot. Man walks on his toes and his heel; his 
reat ton is his chief lever in walking, as tho reader may see Tor 

if he examines his own footprints on the bathroom floor 
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and notes where the pressure falls as the footprints become fainter, 
E ae king of his toes. 

a ‘apes and the only group that have 
Mb Med tosa E corre E the same fashion as 
man are some of the lemurs. The baboon walks on a ilat foot 
and all his toes, using his middle toe as his chief throw off; much 
aa the bear does. And the three great apes all walk on the outer 
side of the foot in à very different manner from the walking of 
man, 
vio he gront apes nre Зока деса thet walking i десна); 

{у have not. the nimbleness of monkeys among trees büt 
aro frequently and habitually off the ground. The Legem 
the heaviest and most terrestrial. When they are. on the ground 
they often use their fore-limbs, running on their künckles in 
very unhuman fashion. Thoie arms are- relatively much longer 
than man’s. They have very-distinctive methods of climbing; 
they «wing by the arms much: more tban the: monkeys do, and 
do not, like the latter, tnke off with a spring from the foet- ‘hey 
have no tails to help them. ‘They have a speoially developed 
climbing style of their own. But man walks so well and rune 
so swiftly xe to suggest a very long ancestry upon the ground. 
‘Also, he docs not climb well now; he climbs with cantion and 
hesitation. 

Conceivably, the precursor of the man and-aub-men we shall 
presently: describe was, ut the opening of the Cainozoio Period, 
А е living chiefly ta th around hiding сар 
rather thii trees as the Gibraltar monkeys do. Ít could climb 
trees fairly well and hold things between. its great toe and ita 
second too (as the Japanese can do this day), but it was already 
coming down to the ground again from a still rempter, a Mesozoico 
arboreal ancestry: 

Moreover, it is to be noted that man does not swim naturally ; 
he has to Jenrn to swim, and that seems to point to a long-standing 
separation fram rivers and lakes and the вед. It is quite under 
standable that such a creature would very rarely die in water 
in such circumstances as to lesvo bones to Become fossilized: 

Tt must always be borne in mind that among its many other 
imperfections that Geological Record necessarily contains: abun- 
dant evidence only of water or marsh creatures or of creatures 
easily and frequently drowned. The same reasons that mako 
‘any traces of the ancestors of the mammals rare and relatively 
ши in. the Mesozoic reeks probatily make the signs 
of possible human ancestors rate and relatively tunprocurable in 
the Cainozolo rocks. Such knowledge a we have of the earliest 
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men, foc exatuple, is nlmost entirely obtained from a few caves 
into whieh they went snd in which they have left their marks. 
Until the hard Pleistocene times they lived und died in the open 
or in the forest, and their bodies: ware consumed or decayed 
altowotber, 

Moreover, tho ancestors of man, like the great apes of to- 
day, were probably never w very abundant raco, They were 
not like wild horses and deer. fnr example, which can go in great 
herds and have been represented by hundreds and thousands if 
not millions of individuals in every generation, Plenty of these 
herbivora would always be getting drowned or: polled into the 
Water by crocodiles or killed in the mud near-a drinking:place- 
They fosilie easily, therefore. ‘The great apes, on the contrary, 
go alone of in pairs with a young one or so; they range over wide 
areas іп зато of food, and drive sway other competitors of their 
own species. They’ are solitary creatures needing each ons i 
territory of its own. They need very special food. tis doubt- 
ful whether there are more than a few thousand and there may 
be only n few hundred gorillas iti the world, Whole generations 
of them may pass away without а single one being fossilized. 
There is a mass of reasons for supposing that man's ancostar 
yas n solitary ape of a similar type, Не ranged alone or in small 
families over wide areas. Dozens of kindred species living undor 
‘such conditions may have pissed away completely and left 
scarcely a trace, and the chances thut palsontologists. will came 
upon that trace must be poor indeed, 

Tis well to bonr in mind, also, that the Record of thn Rocks 
has still to be thoroughly examined. It has been studied only 
for a few generations, nnd by only a few men iu each generation. 
Prnotically only: western Europe has been explored in this can. 
теп, Them mas be, there probably are, thousands of do- 

its still untouched containing: fragments and vestiges of man 
dua On 1n Asia, in Indis or the East. Indies, ot in 
Africa, the most fluminating clues must be hidden, In America. 
it secs less probable that anything sub-human will bo found: 
Tut what se tow to-day of early ran ias be the morest scrap. 
of what will presently be known, 

Те: аре and monkeys ‘mppoar to have been differentiated 
already at the beginning of the Cainozoio Age, and there noo a 
muinber of (ligocene and Miocene apes whose relntions to ome 
another and ta their sul-human associates, to be presently de- 
&triled. linve still to bo made out; Among these wu may mention 
Dryopithecns of the Miocene Age, with a very human-looking jaw, 
dn the Siwalik Hills of northern Inds remains of some very 
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interesting apes have been found, of whieh Simapilhecua and. 
Pateopithecus show some quasihumnn traits, Propliopithecus, 
from the Oligocene of Egypt, must lave. been a very interesting. 





creature: Tt was a little manly ape the size of a small cat, and 
it may have been on the direct line of ancestry of the anthropoid 
apes of to-day. It was also very close to the ancestral human 
stem. 
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Probably all those animals, these near-men, used implements 
e in represents baboons as opening nuts by ii 
them with stones, wsing stakes to prise up rocks in the hunt for 
insects, and striking blows with sticks and stones. The chim: 
ee mnkes itself a sort of tree hut by intertwining branches, 
Bises vpparantiy chipped for uae have bens found Gite di 
Oligocene Age at Boncelles in Belgium, Possibly the implement- 
using disposition was already present in ths Mesozoic ancestors 
descended; 


from which we ppear-to be 


fe 
First Traces of Man-like Creatures. 


Among the earliest evidences of some creature more man- 
Hike than any living ape upon earth, are a number of finta and 
‘stones very roughly chipped and shaped so ae to be held in tho 
hand, These were probably used aa hand-axes; These early 
implements ("Eoliths") nre often so crude and simple that 
there was ior a long timo a controversy whether they were to 
be regarded as natural or artificial productions, Among the 
earlier pioneers of the latter view was Mr. Harrison, & grocer, of 
Ightham in Kent, one of those modest and devoted observers to 
whom British geology owes so much. At first his Eoliths were 
flouted und derided by archwologists, but to-day he ha» the 
scientific world with him in the recognition of thé quasi-human 
Origin of many of his specimens, With him we must honour 
Mr. W. J. Lewis Abbott, a jeweller, of St. Leonards, whose inti- 
mate knowledge of stone structure has been of the utmost value 
in these discussions; while the researches of Me J. Reid Moir in 
the Pliocene and Pleistocene deposits of East Anglia are most 
important in their bearings on the whole problemi. 

The date of the eariios of these Foliths is put by geologists 
4s Pliocene—that is to say, before the First Glacial Age. They 
‘cour also throughout the First Interglacial Period. We know 
‘of ho bones oF other remains in Europo or America: of tho quuai- 
human beings of half a million years ago, who made and used 
thess implements, A doubtful exception is a molar tooth found 
in gravels of tho Upper Pliocene at Snake Creek, Nebraska, which 
is thoughit by some to have belonged to а creature to. which the 
name Hesperopithecus (the Western Ape) has been given. Tt ie 
much damaged, and may not have belonged to an anthropoid at 
all, nt to somo other fossil animal, 

But at Trinil in Java, ih: strata which aro anid to correspond. 
either to the later Pliocene or to the American and European 
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First Toe: Ago, there have been found some scattered bones of 
a creature such as the makers of these early implements may 
have been. The top of a skull, some teeth, and a thigh-bone 
have been found. The skull shows a brain-case about half- 
way in size between that of the chimpanzee and man, but the 
thigh-bone is that of a creature as well adapted to standing and 
Tunning as a man, and na free, therefore, to use its hands. 
The: creature was not a man, nor was it an arboreal, apo 
like the chimpanzee. It was a walking ape. Iè has been 
named by naturalists 





the European Eoliths we 
have yet no bones at 
all, We ean only guess 
ät their appearance. 
While these early 
men or 'sub-men” ог 
"peeudo-men? of the 
Eoliths were runing 
about Europe four or 
five hundred thousand 
years ago, there were 
mammoths, rhino- 
Géroses, & huge. hippo- 
otamus, » giant 
er Andarhison and Рови Arrraxaxcr от тик ВсыМаз 








wild cattle in thei о, E 
se, jaws nod. teeth are. more guess- 
Sword. "There-werealeo Te te Тота Phe creature play have 


wild. horses, and the Gen mush lew haman'looking then this 
sabre-toothed tiger still 

abounded. There are no traces of Hons or true tigers at that 
time in Europe, but there were bears, otters, wolves and a 
boar. It may be that tho early sub-man sometimes. played 
jackal te: Ue sabre-Loothed tiger, and finished up the bodies on 
which the Inter had gorged itself. 


83 
The Heidelberg Sub-man, 


‘The enrliest member of the species omo im the geological 
record із known only as a serap of bone, a jaw-bone. This jaw- 
bone was found in a smndpit near Heidelberg, at a depth'of 
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eighty fect from the surface, and. it ia not tho jaw-bone of а. 
‘mist as wo understand mun, but itis manlike іц every respect, 
except. Hiat it has absolutely no trace of a chin; itis more 
massive thin = man's, and its narrowness behind could not, 
it ik thought, have given the tongue sufficient play for artionlate 
speech. Педа по ан аре jaw-bone; tir teoth are human. 
owner of this jaw-bone lins been variously named Homo 
Heidelbergenois and. Palecoavthropua Heidelbergentis, according to 
the estimate formed of his humanity or aub-humanity by various 
authorities. He lived in a world nob remotely unlike the world 
of the stilt vatlier sut-man of tho first implements; the deposits 
Зп whioh it was found. show that there were elephants, horses, 
dhinoceroses, Піно, à moose, nnd so forth with it in the world, 
But the, катац Tiger was declining and the lion was 
‘exer Europe. ‘The implements of this period (known 

о Gidilen РАТ атышы "upon 
those of the Pliovenie Age. "They nre well made but very much 
Öiggor than any truly human implements. The Heidelberg man. 
шу haye hid a very big body and large fare-limba corresponding 
with the grent size and massive character of the jaw. He may 


have been a hairy, strange-looking, inhtman oreatare. 
Yu 
The Piltlown Submän- 


"We must turu-over the Record for, it may be; anothor 100,000 
Youre for-the noxt-remains-of anything himan or sub-human: 
Then, in u deposit ascribed to the Third Interginoial Period, which 
may have begun 100,000 years ago and lated: 00,000 years, the 
плаћа pieces of a whole skull tum up. The deposit isa 
which may have been derived from the washing eut of still carlior. 
gravel strate, and this skull fragment may: be in reality ns old 
A^ the First Glacial Age. ‘The bony remains discovered at 
Piltdown in Sussex display m ereature still ascending duly very 
gradually (rom the sub-hüman. н 

‘The first serape of this sull were found in-an exenvation for 
том gravel jn Sussex. Bit by bit other fmgnienta af this skull 
were hunted out from tho quarry heaps, until most of it could 
bo pieced together. It [s n thíek skull, thicker than that of 
апу living race of men, anil it has a. brain capacity intermediate 
between that of Pülecanthropus amd mw. This creature has 
been named. Eorntlropue, the. dawn-man; In the sumo gravel. 

ita were found teeth of rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and. the 

lone oa deer with marks upon it thut may bo ents, A 
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фрон but-sbaped instrument of clophant, bone has also been 

"here was, moreover, a jaw-bone among these scattered 
remains which was at first assumed, naturally enough, to belong 
to Boanthropua, but which it was afterwards suggested way pro- 
bably that. of a chimpanzee. It is extraordinarily like that of 
chimpanzee, bnt Sir Arthur Keith, one of the greatest authorities 
jn these questions, assigns it, after an exhaustivo analysis in his 
Antiquity of Man (New Edition, 1925), to the skull with which 
it is found, Tt is, as a jaw-bone, far less human in character 
than the jaw of the much more ancient Homo Heidelbergonsis, 
but the tooth are in some respects more like those of living men, 

Sir Arthur Keith. swayed by the jaw-bone, does not think 
that Hoanthropus, in spite of its name, is a creature in the direct 
ancestry of man. Much less is it an intermediate form between 
fhe Heidelberg man and the Neanderthal man we shall presently 
describe. It was only related, he thinks, to the trum ancestor 
of man as the orang is related to the chimpanzee. It was a 
member of a nmmber of species of sub-human running apes: of 
more than spe-like intelligence, and if it was not on the line 
royal it was at any rate very close collateral. 

‘After this glimpse of a skull, the Record for very many 
centuries gives nothing but fint implements, which improve 
steadily in quality, Al the bones of the creatures that shaped 
thom have gone, all the things of wood and skin their makers 
maed; all is decnyed and lost, and would have been forgotten 
i i were not for these stones, A very: characteristic. form is 
sliaped like a sole, with one flat side stricken oft nt one blow and 
the other side worked. The archeologists, ns the Record onn- 
tines, are presently able to distinguish scrapers, borers, knives, 
darts, throwing-stones, and the Tike, 

is now more rapid; in a few centuries the shape of 
the hand-axe shows distinot.and recognizable. improvements. 

‘And then comes quite a number of remains, Tho Fourth 
Glaoial Age is rising towards ifs maximum. Man is taking to 
eaves ond leaving vestiges there; at Krapina in Croatin, at 
Neanderthal near Düsseldorf, at Spy. human remains bave beer 
found, skulls and bones of a creature thut is certainly à man. 
Somewhere about 50,000 years ago, if not earlier, # рревгей. 
‘Homa Neaiuderthalensis (also called Homo antiques. and Home 
primigenius),& quite passable human being. Hiz thumb was not 
Fite equal ín flexibility and usefulness to a human thumb, he 
stooped forward and could not hold his hend eccet ux al) living 
men do, ho was chinless and. perhaps incapable of speech, thore 
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уеге сшошя differences about the enamel, the pulp cavities, and 
the roots of his teeth from those of all livir men, he was very 
thickceet, he was, indeed, not quite of the human specics: but 
there is no dispute about his attribution to ‘the genus Homo. 
He wns certainly not. descended from Hoauthrapus, hut his jaw- 
bone is sn like the Heidelberg jaw-bone ms to make it possible. 
that the clumsier and heavier Homo Heidelbergensis, a thousand 
"eenturies before him, was of his blood and rave, 





CHAPTER 7 


THE NEANDERTHAL MEN, AN EXTINCT RACE 
(The Early Palzolithic Age) 


$1 The World 50,000 Years Ago. § 3: The Last Palieolithic Men. 
§2. The Daily Life of the $4. The Rhodesian Skull, 
Neanderthal Men, 
1 

Tx the time of the Third Interglucial Period the outline of Europe. 
And western Asin was very different from what it is to-day. 
Gedlogists are able to mark out the broad lines of the differences; 
we give a map of their conclusions: Vast areas to the west 
und. north-west’ which are now under the Atlantic waters 
were then dry land; the Irish Sea and the North Sea were river 
valleys, Over these northern areas there spread and’ recoded! 
and spread again n great ісе cap such a^ covers central Green- 
land to-day. ‘This vast ico бар, which covered both’ polar re- 
gions of the earth, ‘withdrew huge masses of water from the 
ocean, and the sea-level consequently fell, exposing great areas 
of land that are now submerged again. The Mediterranean 
afea was probably a great valley below the general sea-level, 
containing two inland seas cut off from the general ocean, The 
climate of this Mediterranean basin was perhaps cold temperate, 
‘and the region of the Sahara to the south was not then a desert 
of baked rock and blown sand, but a well watered aud fertile 
country. Between the ice sheets to the north and the Alps and 
Mediterranean valley to the south stretched a bleak wilderness 
whose climate changed from harshness to a mild kindliness, 
and then hardened again for the Fourth Glacial Age. 

Across tliis wilderness, which is now the great plain of Europe, 
wandered à various fauns. At first there were hippopotans, 
Fhinoceroses, mammoths, and elephants. The sabro-toothed 
figer was diminishing towards extinction. ‘Then, as the air 
chilled, the hippopotamus, and then other warmth-loving erea- 
tures, ceased to come so far north, and the sabre-toothed tiger 
disappeared altogether. The woolly mammoth, the woolly rhino- 
veros, the musk ox, the bison, the atifochs, and the reindeer 

v * 
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became prevalent, and the temperate vegetation gave place to 
plants of à more arctic type, The, glaciers spread southward 
to the maximum of the Fourth Glacial Age (about 50,000 years 
ашо), and then receded again, 

In the earlier phase, the Third Interglacial Period, & certain 
number of small family groups of mien (Homa Neanderthalrnsis) 
nd probably of sub-nien (Boanthropus) wandered over the land, 
kaving but theit flint implements to witness to their 

. These muy have been other implement-making species 
ol whom at present we have mo more than @ suspicion. They 
probably used a multitude and varicty of wooden implements 
also; they had posts learnt much about the shapes of objects 
und: the uso of different shapes from wood, knowledye which 
they afterwards applied to stone; but none. of this wooden 
materia) bas survived; we can only speculste about its forms 
and uses. 

As the weather hardened to its maximum of severity, the 
Neanderthal men—already, it would seem, acquainted with the 
‘nse of fire—began to seek shelter under rock and in caves, 
and zo leave remains behind them. Hitherto they had been 
acoustomed to aquat in the open about the fire and near their 
water supply. But they were sufficiently intelligent to adapt 
themselves to the new and harder conditions. 

As for the aub-men, they seem to have succumbed to the 
stresses of this Fourth Glacial Age altogether, ‘The rudest 
implemente presently disappear. 

Not many. man was taking to, the caves, "This period also 
had s cava lion, a cave bear; snd a cave lygna-. These creatures 
had to, be driven out of the caves and kept out of the caves in 
which these éarly-men wanted to squat and hide; and no doubt. 
dim wns an effective method of eviction and protection, Pro- 
bably early men did not go deeply into the eaves, because they 
hud no means of lighting their recesses. They got in far enough 
to.bo out of the weather, and stored wood and food in odd corners. 
Perhaps they barricaded the cave mouths. ‘Their only available 
light for going deeply:iuto the caverns would Ье toro 

What did these Neanderthal men bunt? ‘Their only possible 
weapons for killing such giant creatures as the mammoth or 
the çaye benz, og ven tho reindeer, were spears of wood, wooden 
clubs, and those hig pieces of lint. they left behind them, the 
"'Chellean?? «d "Mousterian " implements; and probably. their 
usual quarry was smaller game. But they did certainly eut the 
flesh of the big beasts when they had a chance, and. perhaps 
they followed them when sick or when wounded by combats, 
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took advantage of them when they were bogged ое in trouble 


been n Paleolithic trap for elephants. We know that tho 
Neanderthalers partly ate their kill where it fell; but thoy brought 
buck the hig murrow-bones to the caye to orack and eat at 
leisure, because few ribs and vertebra» are found in the caves, 
but great quantities of cracked and split long bones. "They 
sed skins to wrap about them, and the women probably dressed 
the skins, 





БЫ 
The Daily Life of the Neanderthal Men, 


Tn Worthington Smith's Man the- Primeval Savage thore fs 
S vory vividly written description of early: Palwolithio life, from 
which much of the following account is borrowed, In the 
original, Mr. Worthington Smith assumes a more extensive sovial 
life, n. larger community, and à more definite division of labour 
Among its members than is altogether justifiable jn the face of 
sach subsequent, writings as J. J. Atkinsón's memorable essay 
on Primal Law, For the litte tribe Mr. Worthington Shaith 
Sescribed, there liis been substituted, therefore, a family group 
amler the leadership of one Old Man, and tho suggestions at 
Mr, Atkinson as to the behaviour of the Old Man hava been 
worked into the sketch. 

Me ington Smith describes a squatting-placo near a 
stream, because primitive man, having no pots or othor vessels, 
must needs have kept clase to a water supply, and with some 
chalk cliffs adjacent from which flints could be got to. work. 
‘The air was bleak. and the fire was of great importance, because 
fires once ont were not easily түй їп those days, When not 
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required to blaze it was probably banked down with ashes, ‘The 
most probable way in which fires were started wus by hacking 
& bit of iron pyrites with a flint amidst dry dead leaves; con- 
oretions of iron pyrites and flints are found together in England 
whore the gnult and chalk nppronch each other, ‘The little group 
of would be squatting about amidst a litter of fern, moss, 
and suchlike dry material. Some of the women and children 
would need to be con- 
tinually gathering fucl 
40 keep up the fires. Tt 
would be s tradition 
that had grown up. The 
young would imitate 
their elders in this task. 
Perhaps there would be 
тийе wind shelters of 
Hough on one side of 
thë encampment. 

The Old Man, the 
father and. med the 
group, would perhaps 
be engaged in hammer- 
ing flints beside the fire. 

children would imi- 


use the sharpened frag- 
ments, Probably some 
of the women would 
hunt good flints; they 
would fish them out of the chalk with sticks and bring them 
to the squatting-place. 

There would be, skins about. t seems probable that 8t a 
very early time primitive men took to using skins, Probably 
they wore wrapped. about the ehildrem, and weed to fie upon 
when the ground was damp and cold. A woman would perhaps 
be preparing skin, The inside of the skin would be well scraped 
free of superfluous flesh with trimmed fints, and then strained 
nd pulled and! pegged out flat on the grass, and dried in the rays 
of the sun. 

Away from the fire others of the man-pack prowled in search 
ot food, bit at night they all gathered closely round the fire and 
ult iE up, for ft was their protection against the- wandering 
Dear and such-like beasts of prey. "The Old Man was the only 
fully adult male im the little group. There wero women, boys 
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sud girls, but so soon as the boys were big enough to rouse the 
Old йы. jealousy, he would fal) foul of them and either drive 
tiem- of or kill them. Some girls-might perbaps go oif with 
these exiles, ar two or three of these youths might keep together 
for a time, wandering until they came npon some other group, 
from which they would try to steal a mate, Then they would 
probably fall qut among themselves, Some day, when he was 
forty years old, perhaps, or even older; and his teoth were worn 
Howi agd; his energy åbating, some younger male would stand 
hp to the Old Man and kill him and reign in his stead. There 
was short ahrift for the old at tho squatting-place. So soon 

they grew weak and bad-tempered; tronble and denth came 
оз 


What dil they eat at the squatting-place? 
“Primeval man is commenly described a4 a hunter of the 
t hairy mammoth, of the, bear, and the lion, but it is in the 

Б degreo improbable that the human savage ever hunted 
animals much larger than the hare, the rabbit, and the rat. 
Man wes probably the Hunted rather than the hunter, 

“Tho primeval savage wna both herbivorous and carnivorous, 
He had for food hazel-nats, beech-nuts, sweet chestnuts, earth- 
tuts, and corns, Ho had orab-spples, wild. pears, wild cherries, 
Wild gooseberries, hullaces, sorbs, sloes, blackberries, yewberries, 
hips and laws, watereress, larger and softer leaf-buds, 





fungi, the 
noston (the vegetable substance called ‘fallen stars’ by country: . 


folk), the fleshy, juicy, asparagus-like rhizomes or subtermnean 
Stems of the Labiatr and like planta, ks well ns other delicacies 
of the vegetable kingdom. He had birds' eges, young birds, 
and the honey and honeycomb of wild bees. He hud newis, 


cand frogs—tho two latter delicacies are still highly estsemed > 


in Normandy and Brittany. He had fish, dead and olive, and 
tresli-water muse]; hie could ensily catch fish with his hands, 
snd puddle and dive for and trap them. Ву the seaside he would 
have fish, mollusca, and seaweed. He would have many of the 
larger birda and amaller mammals, which he could easily secure 
by throwing stones nnd. sticks. or by. setting simple snares. Не 
would have tho snake, tbe slow-worm, and the crayfish. Ho 
would have various grubs and insects, the lange lurvos uf. boctles, 
and various caterpillars. The tasto for caterpillars still survives 
în China, where they. am sold in dried bundles inthe markets. 
A chief and highly nourishing object of food would doubtlessly 
Þe bones smashed up into a stiff and gritty paste, 

"А fact of great, importance is this—primeval man would 
hot be particular about: haying his flesh food overdresh. Ha 
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would constantly find it in a dead state, and, if somi-putrid, he 
would relish it nono the less—the taste for high or half-putrid 
game still survives. If driven by hunger and hard pressed, he 
would pethaps sometimes eat his weaker companions or unhealthy 
children who happened to be feeble or unsightly or buirthensome, 
"The lager Animals in a weak and dying state would no doubt 
be much sought for; when these were not forthcoming, dead and 
half-rotten examples would be made to suffice. An unpleasant 
odour would not lie objected to; it is not objected to now in many 
vontinental hotels. 

“(Phe savages sab huddled close togther round (heir fre, 
with fruita, bones, and half-putrid flesh. We can imagine the 
old man nnd his women twitching the skin of their shoulders, 
brows and muzzles a4 they wer annoyed or bitten by fies oF 
other invtots,, We can imagide the large human nostrils, indica 
ive of keen scent, giving rapidly repeated sniffs ot the foul 
ment before dt was consumed} Tad odour of the meat snd thè 
various other disgusting odours belonging to  baont of savages 
being not in the least disapproved. 

" Man at that timo waa not a degraded animal, for hie had never 
Been high: was therefore an exalted animal, and, low ва we 
esteem him now, he yet represented the highest stage of develop- 
ment of the animal kingdom of his time. ^ 

That is ont least un’ acceptable sketch of a Neanderthal 
squatting-place. But before extinction overtook them, even the 
Neandortluilers learnt rinch-and went fe 

Whatever the older Palwolithic men did with thelr dead, 
there fs reason ty suppose that the later Homo Neanderthalensis 
buried some individuals at least with respect and ceremony. 
Ore of the best-known Neanderthal skeletons is that of a youth. 
who may: havo been deliberately interred. He had been placed 
їп а looping posture, heal on the right forearm, The head and 
arm lay on A number of Hint fragments eaeetully piled together 
“pillow fashion.” A big handlase lay near his head, and 
around him wert numerous charted and split ox bones, as though 
there had been a funeral feast. 

This sort of men máy have wandered, squatted about their 
fires, and died) in Europe for љ period extending over 100,000 
‘years at more, if we asume, that is, that the Heidelberg jaw- 
bone belongs toa member of the species, & period so vast thut 
All the subsequent history of our race becomes a thing of yesterday. 
Along its own line this species of mien was ncsumulating a dün 
tradition, and working out its limited possibilities. Its thick skull 
fnprisoned its brain, and to the gnd it was low-browed and brutish. 
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The opinion that the Neanderthal mee (Homo Neander- 
tholensia) is ats extinct species which did not interbreed with the 
‘trtie men (Homo sapiens) is held by: Professor Osborn, but many 
Writers do nat share this view. Some prehistorio skulls. aro 
Fogarded by them as crosses between the Neanderthal and other 
types. Further, they write and speak of living “Neanderthalera"" 
in contemporary populations. Ono observer hns written in the 
Past of such types in the west of Ireland; another hing observed 
tham in Greece, These 
so-called “living Nean- 
derthalers^" have 
neither tho peculiarities 
of neck, thumb, nor 
teeth that distinguish 
the Neanderthal race 
of pre-men. ‘The cheek 
teeth of true men, for 
instance, have long 
fangs; the Neander- 
thaler's cheek tooth is 
more complicated and 
specialized, a long tooth 
with short fangs, and 
his canine teeth were 
less like dog-teeth than 
ours, Clearly he was on 
a different line of dé- 
volopment. So far only western Europe has been properly explored. 
for Palwolithio remains. Excepting one site, Krapina in Croatin, 
find the recently discovered Galilean skull, sll we know of the 
Neanderthal species comes from that area. No doubt the an- 
Sestor of. Homo sapiens (which species includes the Tasmanians) 
жал т very’ similar and parallel creature to Homo Neanderthal 
enais, Anil wo are not so far from that ancestor as to have 
eliminated not, indeed, “Neanderthal,” but ““Neandorthaloid” 
types. The existence of such types-no more proves thnt the 
Neanderthal species, the makers of the Chellean and Mousterian 
implements, interbred with Homo sapiens in the European ares 
than do monkey-faced people testify to an interbreeding with 
monkeys: or people with faces like horses, that there is au óquine 
strain in our population, 
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{з 
The Last Pateolithic Man. 


‘When the Dutoh discovered Tacmania, ley found a detached 
human rase not very greatly advanced beyond this Lower Pleo- 
lithic stage.. But over most of tke world tho Lower Paleolithic 
Culture had developed into a more complicated and higher life 
twenty or thirty thousand years ago. The Tasmanians were 
not racially Neanderthalers: “their brain-cases, their neck-bones, 
their jaweand tecth, show that; they hat no Neanderthal affinities: 
they were of the same species as ourselves. They represented 
® Neanderthaloid stage in. the evolution of the true men. There 
can be hardly any doubt that throughout the hundreds of cen- 
turies during which the scattered little groups of Neanderthal 
men wete all that represented menin Europe, real men of our own 

, ih some other part of the world, were working their way 

Parallel lines irom much the same stage as the Neander- 
thaler ended st, and which the Tasmaniane preserved to a 
higher level of power and achievement. Tho Tasmanians, liring 
under, unstimulating conditions, remote from any other human 
competition or example, lagged behind the rest of the human 
brot! i Yet even in thie backward corer of the world 
early fossil remains, says Rír Arthur Keith, show that man has 
progressed. Tho: Tasmanians of tho carly nineteenth century 
жеге less clumsy and brutish than their more ancient kinamen. 


m 
The Rhodesian Skull. 


In the summer‘of 1021 5 very Interesting find was made in 
n cave an the Broken Hill property in Somth Afrióa. "This was 
the skull, lacking the lower jaw. and also @ number of bones 
‘of a new species of Homo intermediate between thu Neanderthal 
Man and the ‘Tre Men (Home sapiens) of whom wo «hall pre- 
gently tell. The skull was but little mineralized: its owner may 
have been alive hut » fow thousand years ago. The stratigraphy 
of this region remains vague. The Rhodesian man may bave 
Amnted the human Apes of the Thunga type, This newly dis- 
covered creature (Hüno Rhodesiensis), This Rh dexian Cave Man, 
While showing resemblances to Neanderthal man in certam 
features, had, so fur as these remains show, none of the special 
characteristics of a Neanderthalet: its brain-cuse, neck, teeth 
and limbs were quite in the human Jine. (We know nothing 
of its hands.) But the size ofthe upper jaw and its articular. 
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" indicate n lower jaw of more than. Heldalberg rsassive- 
‘and there are ape-like: brow ridges that rival the Neander- 
‘The creature seems to have been an almost human 
with an apish type of face. Tt/may have survived to the 
iod, and have been contemporary with true men in 
Africa, It may have been û terror to the children of 
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race, very ancient, but how 
ancient has not yet been determined. Thé Boskop men had 
skulls more like the living Bushmen than any other surviving 
people, but they were much thicker and very much larger, indeed 
they have a greater cubic content than modern European skulls, 
They were bigger, probably more intelligent Bushmen, 

ana be the earliest truc mien yet known to us, Skulls found 
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CHAPTER 8 


THE LATER POSTGLACIAL PAL/EOLITHIC 
MEN, THE FIRST TRUE MEN 
(Later Palxolithic. Age) 
PE he Coming ofi Men Lie. $8: ke Cove of: ta; Palao 


irslees, Wye. 
§2 The Geography of the $4 No Sub-men in America 
Palavlithic World. 
$1 


‘Tae Neanderthal type of man, prevailed in Europe nt least for 
tens of thousands of years, For ages that make all history seem 
a thing of yesterday, these nearly human creatures prevailed- 
If the Heidelberg jaw was that of a Neanderthaler, and if there 
ig no error in the estimate of the age of that jaw, then the Nean- 
derthal race lasted out for more than 200,000 years! Finally, 
between 40,000 and 25,000 years ago, as the Fourth Glacial 
‘Age softened towards more temperate conditions, a. different 
human typo came upon the Europesn scene, and it would seem, 
exterminated Homo Neai isis 

This now typo was probably developed in South Ass or 
Africa, or in lands now submerged in the Meditérrancan basins, 
amd as more remains are collected! and: evidence aecumulates, 
жр wiil жа more of their witrly рея. At present we a 
only. guess where and how, through tho slow ages; parallel witi 
the Seanderthal cousin, these IF frue men:arose out of somè 
more ape-like progenitor. For hundreds of centuries they were 
acquiring skill of band and limb, amd power and halle of brain, 
iu that still unknown environment, ‘They were already far above 
the Neanderthal level of achievement and intelligence when first 
they como into our ken, and they. Bid already split into two oF 
more very distinctive races. 

‘These neweomens did not migrate Into Europe in the strict 
sense of tho word, but rather. as century hy century tho climate 
ameliorated, thoy followed the food! nd plants to which they 
"were accustomed, as these spread into the new realms that opened 

Š 
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to them, The ice was receding, vegetation was increasing, big 
game of all sorts was becoming more abundant. Steppelike 
conditions, conditions of pasture and shrub, were bringing with 
them Yast herds of wild horse. Ethnologists (students of race) 
class these new human races in the same species as ourselves, 
and with all human races subsequent to them, under one common 
specific name of Homo sapiens, They had quite human brain- 
cases and hands. Their teeth ànd their necks were anatomically 
As purs are. 

We know of two distinct sorts of skeletal remains in this 
period. the first of these known as the Gro-Magnon race, and the 
second the Grimaldi race; but the great bulk of the human 
traces and appliances we find are either without human bones 
or with insnficieht bones for us to define their associated physical 
typo. There may have been many more distinct races’ than 
these two. ‘There may have been intermediate types. In the 
grotto of Cro-Magnon it was that coniplete skeletons of one 
main type of these Newer Paleolithic men, these true men, 
wem first found, and so it is that thoy are spoken of as Cros 
Magnards. 

‘These Cro-Magnards were o tall people with very broad faces, 
Prominent noses, and, all thmgs considered, astonishingly big 
brains. The bmin capácity of the woman in the Cro-Magnon 
cave exceeded that of the average male to-day; Her head had 
been smashed by a heavy blow. ‘There were also in tho sime 
eave with her the complete skeleton of an older man, nearly six 
d feot high, the frgrüenta 
vt a child's leton 
And the skeletons of 
two young men, There 
‘were also flint imple- 
ments and” perforated 
sea-shells, used. no 
doubt, ae omaments, 
Such i one sample of 
the carliost: true men, 
But at the Grimaldi 
cave near Mentone 
were discovered two 
skeletons also of the 
later Pulrolitkic Period. 
but afa widely oon- 
trasted type, with 
negroid characteristics 
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that point rather to the: negroid type, They reach in ty 
oss Aba ABO op raes off South: Atsiog of which wo, have 
already told. There can be no doubp that we have to deal 
in this period with ot least two, and probably more, highly 
divergent races of true zen. They may have overlapped in 
time, or Cro-Magnards muy have followed the Grimaldi race, 
and either or both may bve been contemporary with the late 
"Neinderthalmen. Various authorities uve very strong opinions 
‘upon these points, but they are, ab most, opinions. 
‘The appearance of these truly human postglacial Palwolithic 
‘was certainly an enormous leap forward it the history 
of mankind, Both of these-main races had a human fore-brain, 
a human hand, an intelligence very like our own. ` They dis- 
Homo Neanderthalënsis from his caverns and his stone 
quarries, And they agreed with modern ethnologists, it would 
seem, in regarding him ae a different species. Unlike most 
savage conquerors, who take the wonien of the defeated side for 
their own and interbreed with them, it would seem that the true 
tien would have nothing to do with the Neanderthal race, women. 
or men. There is no trace of any intermixture between the 
rates, in spite of the fact that the newcomers, being also fint 
users, were establishing themselves in the very same spots that 
their predecessors had occupied. 

‘We know nothing of the appearance of the Neanderthal man, 
rt t£ abiens of e ees to sigan an extra 

airiness, an ugliness, or a repulsive strangeness ih his appearance 
‘over and above his low forehead, his beetle brows, his ape neck, 
and Kis inferior stature, Or he—and sho—may have been too 
fierce to tame. Says Sir Harry Johnston, in a survey of the 
tise of modern man in his Views and Reviews: “The dim 
racial remembránee of such gorillw-like monsters, with cunning 
brains, shambling gait, hairy bodies, strong teeth, and possibly 
‘cannibalistic tendencies, may be the germ of the ogre in folk- 
lore. 1.” 

"hee true men of the Paleolithio Age, who replaced tha 
Nesnderthalecs, wete coming into a milder climate, and although 
they med th caves and shelters of their predecessors, they lived 
largely in the open. ‘They were bunting peoples, and some or 
ll of them appoat to°have hunted the mammoth and the wild 
Borsa as well as the reindeer, bison, and aurochs. ‘They ate much 
home. At à great open-air camp at Sòlutré, where they seem 
to haye bad annual gatherings for many centuries, itis eatimated 
that there are the bones of 100,000 horses, besides reindeer, 
mammoth, and bison bones, ‘They probably fallowed herds of 
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horses, the little bearded poriies of that age, as these moved after 
They hung about on’ the flanks of the herd, and 
‘ety wise about is abite and dispositions, A ‘large 
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Part of the men'a lives must Kaye been spent in watching 
‘animals. 

Wither they tamed and domesticated the horse is stil! an 


‘open question. Perhaps they learnt to do so by degrees as the. 
centuries passed. At any rate, we find late Polaolithio drawings 
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of horses with marks about the heads that are strongly suggestive: 
of bridles, and there exits a carving оба Һоме е showing 
what js perhaps n rope of twisted skin cr tendon, -But Sven if 
they Samed tho boram, it te atll more: doubtful whethor they 
de it or had much nse for it when it was tamed. ‘The horse 
thoy knew was a wild pony with & benrd under its chin, not up 
to Carving a man for nny distance, It is improbable that these 
men had yet learnt the rather unnatural uss of animal's milk ws 
food. If they tamed the horse at laşê, I was thë only animal 
seem to have tamed, ‘They had nia dogs, and they had little 

to do with any sort of domesticated sheap or cattle; 

Tt greatly nids na to realize. their common humanity. that 
these earliest tru men ould draw. Indeed thoy drew aston- 
ithingly well. They were by all standards savages, but they 
were artistic savages, They drew better than any o[ their 
Successors down to the beginnings of history. ‘They drew and 

on the cliffs and walls of the caves they had wrested fram 
‘the Neanderthal men. And the surviving drawings como to the 
ethnologist, puzzling over bones and scraps, with the effeot, of 
‘a plain message shining through guesswork and darkness. ‘They 
drew on bones and antlers; they carved little figures. 

‘These later Palwolithio peopló not only drow remarkably 
well for our information, and with nn increasing skill as the 
centuries passed, but they have also Jeft us other information 
abont their lives in their graves. They buried. ‘They buried 
their dend, often with ornaments, weapons, and food; they used 
‘@ lot of colour in the burial, and evidently painted the body. 
‘From that one may infer that they painted their bodies during 
life: Paint was a big fnot in their lives. ‘They were iniveterate 
painters; ‘they used black, brown, red, yellow, and white pig- 
ments, and tho pigments they nsed endure to this day in tho 
caves and on the cliff surfaces t Franoe and Spain. Of all modern 
races, none has shown #0 pictorial a disposition; the nearest 
‘approach to it has been among the American Indians. 

‘These drawings nnd paintings of the Inter Palaiolithie people 
went on through a long period of time, nnil present wide lluctaa- 
tions în artistic merit. In its early stages the drawing is often 
ntimitive like the dmwing of clever children; quadrupeds are 
usually drawn with one hind-leg and one fore-leg. as children 
draw them to this day; the legs on the other side were too much 
for ts writ technique. | Possibly the fret drawings began 
as children’s drawings begin, out of idle ecratehinge. ‘The savage 
seratched with a flint on s smooth rock murface, and was reminded 
of some line or gesture. But their solid carvings are at least 
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Painting in furedlours (Cave of Altamira , Spain) 





һа old aa their first pictures, Tho earlicr. drawings betray a 
complete jncàpaeity to group animals. 

Aa the centuries progressed: more skilin} artiste appeared. 
‘The representations of beasts became nt list astonishingly vivid 
and ike. But even at the crest of their artistic time they. still 
drew in profile as childron do; perspectives and the re-&hortening 
тиене for hack and front yiews were too much for then... ‘The 
mammoth and the horse are among the commonest themes. 
Ti thy caves of the north of Spain there are no drawings of men, 
ouly of animals; but in eastern Spain thero aro many paintings 
dating from the later divisions of this period in which human 
figures are displayed. Some of the people also made litilo ivory 
And soapstone statuettes, and among these are some very. fat 
lemale figures. They: are like Bushmen women, he human 
sculpture of tho extlier times inclined t caricature, and generally 
Such human. figure ax they represent are far below the animaj 
studies in vigüur and veracity- 

Tater on, there wis more grace and less: connsness in the 

ni representations. One small ivory. head disnovered is 
Tint of a girl with an elaborate coire. These people nt a Inter 
stage also scratched and engraved designs on ivory and bone 
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Some. of the most interesting groups of figures arv carved very 
euriously round bone, and especially round rors of deer bone, 
во that it is impossible ta.see thé entire design all together, 
‘Figures ‘have also been found modelled in: clay, although no 
Paleolithic people. made any use of » 

Many of tlie paintings аге found in the depths of unlit eaves. 
‘They are often difficult of scocss; The artists must have епі 
ployed: lamps to. do their work, and shallow: soápstone lamps 
in which fat could have been burnt have been found; Whether 
the seeing of these cavern paintings was-in some way: coremonial 
or under what circumstances they were seen, wo are-now alto: 
gether at a loss to imagine, In the south: and east) of Spain, 
however, the drawings are not in caves, but npon overhung: 
rook shelters in а good Лада, 

Archwologists distinguish at present three chief stages in the 
history of these newer Paleolithia ‘mea, these. trus men, im 
Europo; and we must namo these stages heme. But it may be 
па well to note at the same time that it is «matter of the utmost 
difficalty to distinguish which of two deposits in different places 
is the older or newer, We may very well bo dealing with the 
work of more or less contemporary and different races when we 
think wo are dealing with successive ones, We are. dealing, 
the reader must bear in mind, with little disconnected pátchus. 
ol material кке ee 

‘The earliest stage usually disti the experts is the 
Aurignacian отека поета 
by vory well-made flint- implements, and by:a rapid development 
ofar and more: particularly of statuettes and wall paintings. 
‘Tho: most esteemed: of the painted caves is ascribed to the latter 
‘part of this the first. of the three subdivisions of the newer 
Phluolithic. ‘The second subdivision: of this period ia called 
the Solutrian’ (from: Solutré), und. is distinguished particularly 
by the quality and beauty af its wtoüe implements; some of 
ita талог ке blules am only equalled aud not surpassed by 
the very best 'of the Neolithio work. They ate of course аш- 
polished, but the best specimens aro ns thin as stec] blades and 
almost'se sharp; Finally, it would seem, came tho Magdalenian 
(from La Madoleine) stage, in which the horse and reindeer were 
dwindling in: numbers and the red der coming into Europe. ‘The 
stane implements âro smaller, snd there is m prest quantity of 
bono Harpoons, spearheads, needles, and thù like. 

Whe hunters of the third and last stage of thi later Palo- 
lithic Age wppeur-to bave supplemented a diminishing food supply 
by fishing.. The characteristic art of the period consists of 
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deep reliefs опе проп bone and line engraving wpon bone, ft 
Ж ШШ period that Ьа беры гат тоша bonus belong, and. 
it has been suggested that these designs upon round bones were 
‘used to print coloured designs upon leather. Some of the work- 
manship on bono was extraordinarily fine, Parkyn quotes from. 
de Mortillet about the Reindvor Age (Magdalenian) bone needles, 
that they “are much superior to those of later, even historical, 
times, down to the Renaissance. The Romans, for example, 
never had needles comparable to those of the Magdalenian 


Jt is quite impossible at present to guess at the relative 
lengths of these ages. We ure nob even positive about their 
relative relationship, Each lasted perhaps for four or five or 
more thousand years, more than double the time from the 
Christian era to cur own day, Moreover, these divisions are 
based mainly upon the remains found in France and tbe north 





Afrion, their characteristics aro no longer traceable. There was 
a different type of life to the south, different food and a different 
equipment. 

At lust it would seem that. circumstances began to tum 
altogether against these hunting newer Pabeolithio people who 
had flourished for so long in Europe. ‘They disappeared. New 
kinds of men appeared from the south and east, replacing them. 
These Istter seem to have brought in bow and artows; they had 
donesticstod animals and cultivated the acil. A neve way: af 
living, the lithic way of living, xpread over the European 
are; and tho life of the Reindeer Age and of the later Palwo- 


lithic men, after a reign vastly greater than the time between 
E at 5 


There is, perhaps, a disposition on the part of some writers 
to` exaggerate the intellectual and physical qualities of these 
later Palwolithio men and make a wonder of- them. Collectively 
considered, these people bad remarkable gifts, but a little res 
flection will show they had almost as remarkable deficiencies, 
The tremendous advance they display upon their Neanderthal 
predecessors end their special artistic gift must not blind us to 

‘ous limitations. For all the quantity of their 
was narrow and special. They had vivid 
Pereeptions, an acute sense of animal form, they hid the real 
Artists impulse to render; so lar they were fully grown hütuan 
beings. But that disposition to paint and draw is shown to-day 
by the Bushmen, by Californian Indians, and by Australian 
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шу tellows; it is not a mark of all-round high intellectual 
quality: 

The cumulative effect of their drawings and paintings is very 
great, but we mmst not make the mistake of orowding all these 
achievements together in our minds as though they had suddenly 
flashed out upon the world in a brief interval of time, or as 
though they were all the achievements of one people. These 
races of Reindeer men were in undisturbed possession of Western 
Europe fora period nt least ten times a4 long as the interval 
between ourselves and the beginning of thè Christian era; and 
through all that immense time they were free to develop and 
vary their life to its utmost possibilities, ‘They were in close 
contact. with animals, but they never seemed to have got to 
terms with any animal unless it-was the horse. They had no 
dogs. They had no properly domesticsted animals at all. They 
watched and drew and killed and ate. They do not seem tor 
have cooked! their food, Perhaps they scorched and grilled it, 
but they could not) have done much mote, because they had no 
cooking implements, 

Although they had clay available, and although there are 
several Palmolithio clay figures on record, they had no pottery. 
Although they had a great variety of flint and: bone а 
they never козо to the possibilities of using timber for permanent. 
shelters or such-like structures. They never made hafted axes, 
ог ће like that. would enable them to deal with timber. Then* 
is a suggestion in some of the drawings of a fence of stakes in 
which a mammoth seems to be entangled. But here we muy 
be desling with superimposed sorstohings. They had no build- 
ings. It is not even certain that they had tents or huts. They 
may have had simple skin tenta. Some of the drawings seem 
to suggest as much. It is doubtful if they knew of the bow. 
‘They left no good arrowheads behind them. The doubt whether 
Paleolithio men of the Reindeer Age used the bow obviously 
does not apply to the Palmolithic: men of the comparatively late 
Cspsian culture. A careless teader might perhaps jump to the 
wonolusion that thé statement applies to all Palwolithie men. 
The earlier Paleolithic men, the Neanderthalers, wero certainly 
without bows, and the Reindece men probably knew nothing 
of archery. Certain of their implements are said to be “arrow- 
straighteners” by distinguished authorities, but that is about 
as much evidence us we have of arrows, They шау have used 
sharpened: sticks as arrows. They had no cultivation of grain 
буем. ‘of any sort. Thrir women were probably squaws, 

‘than the men; the earlier statuettes represent them as 
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по , they began to bear children before thoy had grown 
ta their fullest possibilities. Primitive woman was a subjected 
creature. 

‘These Inter Paleolithic men clothed themselves, it would 
seem, in skins, if they clothed themselves at all. These skins 
sy prepared with skill and elaboration, and towards the esd 
the age they used bone needles, no doubt to sew these pelts: 
One may guess pretty eafely that they painted these skins, and 

boon supposed printed off designs upon them from 
lindere, But their garments were mere wraps; there are 
по clasps or catches to be found. They do not seem to have 
mad grass or such-like fibre -for textiles. Their statuettes aro 
naked. "They were, ini fact; except for a fur wrap in cold weather, 
naked painted - ln their women i 





The Geography of te Paloclithic World. 


Itis very important to grasp the differenoes between the 
geography of the Reindeer age and the present thus, It is a 
matter too often overlooked. Even so eminent a man as Dr. 
Fairfeld Osborn Ð caught napping in tliis respèct. Ho can 
Write, for example, of the “invasion” of Spain by the Chellean 
and Mousterian oultures coming by- way of North Afrioa from 
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Europe and: nearer.Aslit as it was about thirty thousand years: 
ago (sce p. 53) will show at a glance the absurdity of thus treat- 
ing Spain as a permanently distinguishable piece. of the world. 
That, however, isa remark by the way; the broader jesus 
the manifestly marginal nature of all these Paleolithic peoples 
of Europe. We are not yet in possession of the main text of the 
human story. Tho bfe of the Reindeer mer was a frontier life. 
They lived on bleak highlanas to the north of the better lands 
of the world. To the south and west was the Meditertanean 
basin. There, hidden for ever perhaps under the blue waters, 
must be the remains of contemporaries of the Reindeer men, 
who were probably such more advanced and sophisticated. 
‘These great valleys about the lakes of the Mediterranean hed 
and in the Red Seu triangle probably afforded admirable con- 
ditions for human development. The main stago of human 
history 20,000 years ago lay to the south-east of the Franco~ 
‘Spanish area, the oily area of the continent of Europe aa yet 
ab all adequately searched for vestiges of early шап. 

Tt is dué largely to the labours of Professor Obermaier of 
Madrid that we begin to realize that while the Reindeer Men 
prevailed in France and North Spain, the men who wandered 
over tho greater part of the Spanish territory und North Africa 
were of uw different culture, which he calls (after aà place name in 
Tunis) the Capsian vulture, The Capsian did not follow the 

is , Solutrian and Magdslenian stages of France, but 
it was contemporary with it, Ib was different, and on the whole 
it more advanced social conditions- It lacks, perhape, 
the representative vigour of the northern -art (which includes 
the wonderful painted. Altamira caves), but on the other hand 
it has provided a considerable number of paintings of human. 
beings engaged in various activities, They are for the most 
part painted on ruck surfaces, amd they resemble jn charnoter 
andi treatment many ancient and modem rock paintings dong 
by the Bushmen of South Africa. Capsian pintinga have also 
eon, found in Italy. 

‘This life reconted by tho Capsian paintings is an vasier lite 
under more agreeable climatio conditions than that of the Rein- 
deer hunters to thé north Reindeer, bear and bison re not 
Shown, and the chicf animals oro-the ordinury deer and. wild ox. 
Tülinoceros, will ass and ibex nio appear. Men oatry bows 
мый aie naked, but most o! tho female figures are represented as 
clothed in skirts. Feathor ornaments ure frequent. One scene 
Shows a ‘boar hmt and nother the smoking out ol a hive of 
Wild bees. Thero are also groupings that very probably repre- 

, 
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sent ceremonial dances, and figures. of men wearing masks 
Fibresenting animals over their heads and shoulders. When 
Professor Obermaier showed the author some. of the tracings of 
these pictures in Madrid some years ago, he pointed out « curious 
ition to distort the human figure, while re ing ani 

Without distortion very faithfully and recognizably. Always the 
human waist is elongated and much compressed, and often the 
lege are greatly inflated. "This conventionality posses on in thn 
later pictures into an almost diagrammatic treatment of human 
beings. Tle pictures cease to be pictures and become signs, 


$3 
‘The Close of the Palivolitkic Age. 


Jt was about 12,000 ar-fewer years ngo that, with the spread 
of forests nda great change of the fauna, the long prevalence 
of the hunting life in Europe drew to ita end. Reindeer vanished, 
Changing conditions frequently bring with them new disease, 
There may have been prehistorio pestilences.. In France there 
aeetis to have been a gap before the new population appeared, 
but in the south of Europe the later Capsian culture passes by 
what Oberninier calls the Epipalæclithie stage into the Azilin 
(from the cave of tho Mas d'Azil. The conventional painting 
of the Capsian folk is still mor: diagrammatic in the Azilian 
singe, and grest numbers of pebble are found painted with brush 
strokes that we now know to stand forstandard types of man and 
beast. Various Australian tribes at the present time hye very 
similar painted stones, which: are called "вош stones, "and aes 
‘Supposed to embody part or all of the soul or quality of a deceased 
ancestor 


‘These new people were n darkish, fine-featured. people; they 
were the first comers of u race, the Mediterranean, dark-white o 
[Iberian race, whieh is st] the prevailing race in southern Europe. 
‘Their communities extended narthward with the spread of the 
forests to replace the steppes, und the wane of the hunters, some 
10,000 ог 12,000 years ayo. 

‘The map of tho world was assuming something like ite pre- 
sent ottlines, the Inndscape and the flora and faür were tabi 
2H their existing ehareteristios. The prevailing animals in the 

ig woods of Europe were the royal stag, tlic great ox, 
pnd tho bisan; the mammoth and the musk ox (Arctic forms) 
had gone. ‘The great ox, or aurochs, i now extinet, burt it wur. 
Tived in the German forests up to the time of the Roman Empire 
Anit perhaps much liter. Tt was never domesticated. Domestio 





' 
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cattle ware brought into Europe Mater and are of à different breed, 
‘The great ox stood eleven fect high at the shoulder, as high ns 
an elephant, 





"There were still lions in the Balkan petineula, and they 
remained there until about 1,000 or 1,200 2.0. The lions af 
Wiirtenibery and south Germany in those days were twice the 
size of the modern liom: South Russia and Central Asia were 
thickly wooded then, and there were elephants in Mesopotamia 
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and Syrin, and a fauna in Algeria that was tropical African in 
ав 


Hitherto mon in Europe had never gone farther north than 
‘the Baltic See or the British Jales, but now the Beandinavian. 
i And perhaps -Great Russin were- becoming possible 


dn Sweden or Norway. -Man, when ho entered these countries, 
Was already at tho Nestithic stage of social development. 


$a 
No Sub-men in. America. 


There is no really convincing evidence of man in Amorica 
before the ond of tho Pleistocene. Boliths are wid to have 
been found in places but not abundantly. "The same relaxation 
of the climate that permitted the retreat of thé reindeer hunters 
into Rusia and Siberia, as the Neolithic tribes advanced, may 
have allowed them to wander across the Tand that is now cut 
by Bering Strait, and so reach the American continent. They 
spread thence southward, wee by age. When they reached 
South America, they found the giant sioth (ihe Megatherium), 
the glyptodon, and niany other extinot creatures, still Hourish- 
ing. ‘The elyptodon was @ monstrous South, American armadil 

and it is said that a human skeleton hus been found buried 

ihe, base me и, 

АШ the human remains in America are apparently of an 
Amer-Indian character. In America there does not seem to 
have beon any preceding raoe of sub-men. We have already 
noted the one scrap of evidence to the contrary, a single doubtful 
tooth. Man was fully man when he entered America. The 
old world was the nursery; of the «ub-races of mankind. Some- 
whore between South Africa and the East Indies and the Medi- 
terrancan it was that these swh-races worked out their destinies, 

Jands rose and sank, and forests wave pluce to desert, aud desert 
to forest. It may have been where now the Indian Ocean ex. 
tends, Let it be repeated onco more thiat the accaunt of Palico- 
lithic man is a partial account drawn from what is at present 
theonly available material, the European material. "The material 
for the main story is still inaccessible. The main story was going 
on while the Neauderthaler wandered over Kurope, in some 
region as yet not defined and, it, may bo, submerged now beyond 
‘our exploration, 











CHAPTER 9 
NEOLITHIC MAN IN EUROPE 





$1, The Age of Cultivation — §8. Bverylay Neolithic Life. 
Begins. $4, Primitive Trade, 
EE Where Did the Neolithic 82. The Flooding of the Medi- 
Culture Arise? derrunean Valley. 
п 


Tae Neolithic phase of human afaitx began in. Europe about 
10,000 or 12,000 years ago. But probably men had reachod the 
Neolithic stage in the lands to the 'south-éast some thousands 
of seats earlier. Neolithio men eame slowly into Europe fom 
the south or south-east ns the reindeer nid. the орош steppes 
dro Way to forest and modern European cónditionaA 

© The Neolithic stage in culturo is characterized by: 

JB) Te presence of polished stone implements, and in par- 
ticular the, stone axe which was bound to a wooden handie. 
Laten, thi implement was probably used rather for working 
‘Wood thai in conflict. There areako abundant arrow henda 
‘The fact that some! implements are polished does not. preclude 
{he presence of great quantities ot implements of unpolished 
Stone. But there are differences in the make between even the 
unpolished tools af the'Neolithie and of the Pakeolithio Period. 


{2) The beginning of n sort of agriculture, and: the use of 
plants and seeds. But at first there are abuudant evidences 
Nat Hatin wis still of great importance in thé-Neolithio Ago. 
Neolithie man did-not at first sit down to іе аан fio 
tok snatch copa; or, rather, his women first gathered Wild acd 
Snil later, perhaps; sowod snnteh crops while he hunted. te 
settled later, 

{i} Pottery and proper cooking. ‘Tho Horse was no longer 
cuten. 
(2) Pemesticnted animals. The dog appeared very easly. 

low 
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‘The Neolithic: man had domesticated cattle, sheep, goats, and 
pe He was a huntsman turned herdeman of the herds he once 

48) Plaiting and: weaving. 

TbeesiNeolitis peopio: probably i'migeatéd ^ into rone, 
in the sume way that the Reindeer men had migrated before 
them; that is to say, generation by generation and century 
by century, as the climate |, they spread after their 
accustomed food. They were not “nomads.” Nomadism, 
like civilization, had still to be developed. Nomadism is 
just as recent and just as highly developed » condition as 
civilization. * 

At present we are quite unable to estimate how far the 
Neolithic people were new-comers and how far their arts were 
developed or noquired by the descendants of some of the hunters 
and fishers of the Later Paleolithic Age. Possibly the hunters 
'of the reindeer receded, but the Capsian peoples partly developed, 
nd partly learnt. from more advanced people in the south nnd 
east, the new ways of living, 

Whatever our conclusions in that matter, we may. say with 
certainty: there is no great break, uo further sweeping away of 
one kind of man and replacement. by another kind between tho. 

+ appearance of the Neolithic way of living and. our own time, 
‘Thero are invasions, conquests, extensive emigrations and inter: 
mixtures, but tho races as w whole still carry on and continue to 
‘adapt themselves to the areas into which they began to settle 
in the opening of the Neolithic Age. The Neolithie men of. 
Európe were white men ancestral to tho modern: Europeans, 
They may havo been of a darker complexion than many of their 
descendants; of that we cannot. speak with certainty. But 
there is no teal break in culture from their time onward ontil 
we reach the age of conl, steam, and power-driven machinery 
That began in to eighteenth century. 

After à long time, gold, presumably the first known of the 
metals, uppoars among the bone ornaments with jer and amber. 
Trish prehistoric remains ace particularly rich in gold. Perhaps 
6,000 or 7,000 year* ago, Neolithic people began to use copper 
in certain centres, making out of it implements of much the same 
péttern as their xtone ones. They cast the copper in moulds 
madi to the shape of the stone implements, Possibly they first. 
fouhd native copper and hammered it into shape. Native copper. 
is still found to-day in Italy, Hungary, Cornwall, und many 
Other places. But pure copper is inferior to flint as a material 
for implements; it will not keep an edge. Copper with a mixture 
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of tin (up to one-tenth af tin) is much larder, Later—we will 
not venture upon figures—men had found out how to get copper 
from its ore. Perhaps, as Lord Avebury suggested, they diss 
covered the secret of smelting by the chance putting of шора 
SF copper ore atong the ordinary stones with which they. built 
the fire pits they used for cooking. 

Tn: China, Cornwall, and elsewhere copper ore and tinstone: 
Sootir in the same vein; in Hungary copper is associated with 
antimony; and so, it may be rather through dirtiness than skill, 
the ancient smelters hit mpou the: harder and better bronze; which. 
is an alloy of copper and tin. Bronze is not only harder thn 
copper, but the mixture of tin and eopper is more fusable 
and easier to reduce; The socalled “pure copper” implements 
usually contain a «mall proportion of tin, and there are no tin 
implements: known, nor very much evidence to show that early 
mun knew cf iin as » separate metal A lump of tin has been 
found in the Swiss pile-dwelling deposits, and tin was known as 
3 foreign import in Egypt under the XVIUth Dynasty. There 
ie (rar) Mycenwan tin, und there are (probably later, but not 
clearly dated) tin objects in the Cancasus. It is very difficult 
to dog tia toe antimony. Them із а deal o 

bronze which contains antimony; a good deal which seems 
to be tin ís antimony—the ancients tried to get tin, but actually 
‘got antimony and thought it was tin. The plant of a prehistorie 
copper smelter bas been found in Spain, and the material of 
bronze foundries in. various localities, The method of smelting 
revealed by these finds carries out Lord Avobury’s suggestion, 
dn India, whero sinc and copper ore- occur together, brase (which 
isan alloy of the two metals) was similarly. hit upon. 

‘So alight was the change im fashions and methods produced 
by ths appearance of bronze, that for a long time such bronze 
Axes and so forth as were made were cust in moulds to the shape 
of the stone implements they were superseding. 

Finally, perhaps һа сапу аз 3,000 years ago in Europe, und 
earlier in Asia Minor, mon began to‘amelt irn. Iron had been 
known of long before that age, but it was meteoric iron, As 
most people know, meteario stones aro mainly lumps of iron 
and nickel If was rare and used for jewellery or as magi 
stuff. Once smelting was known to men, thore is no great maryel 
in tho getting of iron, "They smelted iron by blowing up a char- 
coal fire, and wrought it by heating and hammering They 
produced ib st first in comparatively small pieces; its appearance 
Worked a gradual revolution in wespons and implements; but it. 
did not suffice to change the general character of men’s surround- 
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ings. Much tho aame daily life that was being léd by the more 
settled Neolithic men 10,000 years azo was beini led by peasants 
in out-of-the-way places all over Europe at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 
talk nf the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, and the Iron 

Age in Europe, but it is misleading to pit these ages as if they 
Were of egual importance in history, Much truer init (0 say 
that shere were: 

(1) An Early Palccolithic Age, of vast duration; 

(2) A Later Paleolithic Age, that lasted nota tithe of the 
time; and 

(3) ‘The Age of Cultivation, the nye of the white men in Europe, 
which began there 10,000 or at most 12,000 years sgo, of which 
the Neolithic Period was the beginning, and which is still going. 
on, Elliot Smith as suggested '“Palwanthropic” for (1) and 
“Neourithropis" for all that hus followed. 


52 
Where did the Neolithic Culture Arise? 


As we have said already, we do not know yet the region in 
which the ancestors of the brownish Neolithic peoples worked 
their way up from the Paleolithic stage of human developnjent. 
Probably it was somewhere about soutir- western Asis, or in some 
region now submerged beneath the Mediterranean Sea or the 
Tndian Ocewn, that, while the Neanderthal men still lived their 
hard lives in the bleak climate of a glaciated Europo, the an- 
cestors of the white men developed the rade arts of their Later 
Paleolithic Period. And through the hundred centuries or во 
while Reindeer men were living under eomparatively unpro- 

ive conditions upon the steppes of France, Germany, and 
pain, the more favoured and progressive people to the south- 
enst were mastering agriculture, lenrning to develop their appli- 
ances, taming the dog, domesticatibg cattle, and, as the climate 
to the north mitigated and the, equatorial climate grew more 
tropical, spreading northward. 

‘All these: ently chapters of the human story have yet to be 
disinterred. The material will probably be found in Asia Minor, 
Persia, Arabia, India, or North Africa, or it lies beneath the 
Mediterranean waters, or the Red Sea, or the Indian Ocean. 
‘Twelve thousand years ago, or thereabouts—we are still too early 
for anything but the roughest. chronology—Neolithic peoples 
wore scattered all over Europe, North Africa, and Asia, TI 
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were peoples nt about tlie leyel of many of the Polynesian islanders 
of the last-century, and they were the most advanced peoples in 


the world, . 





Tt will be of interest here to given brief account of the life 
6f the European Neolithio people bofore tlie appearance of metals, 
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We get our light upon that Шо from various sources. They 
scattered their refuse about, and бі some places (e.g. on the 
Danish coast) it accumulated in great heaps, known as the 
kitchen-middens, They buried some of their people, but not 
the'eommon herd, with great care and distinction, and made 
huge heaps of earth over their sepulehres; these heaps are the 
barrows which contribute feature to the European, Indian, 
and American scenery in many districts to this day. In con 
nection with these mounds, of independently of them, they sot 
up great stones (megaliths), either singly or in groups, of which. 
Stonehenge in Wiltshire and Carnse ii Brittany аге among the- 
best-known examples. In: various places their villages are still 
traceable. 

One fruitfal source-of knowledze about! Neolithic life oumes 
from Switzerland, and was first revealed by the very dry winter 
ОЕ 1854, when the water level of one of the lakes, sinking to an 
unheard-of lowness, revealed the foundations uf prehistoris pile- 
dwellings of the Neolithic and early Bronze Ages, built out over 
the water after the fashion of similar homes that: exist to-day 
in Celebes nnd elsewhere. Not only wero the timbers of 
those ancient platforms preserved, but a great multitude of 
wooden, bone, stone, and earthenware utensils and: ornaments, 
remains of food and the like, were found in the peaty «ocumu- 
Intions below them. Even pieces of not and garments-havo been 
recovered. 

Similar lake dwellings exiited in Scotland, Ireland, and 
elewhers—there ore wellknown remains st Glastonbury. in 
Somersetahire; ín Ireland lake dwellings were inhabited from 
prehistorie times up to the days when O'Neil of Tyrone was 
fighting against the English before the plantation of ообо. 
colonists to replace tho Trish in Ulster, in the reign of James E 
of England. These lake villages had considerable defensive value, 
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plüins- and. in. more operi country 
Tonoh larger asemblis ot homes 
Thero are traces. of such’ a: lange 






i d 
Mürrounded by a larger cirole und a ditch, and covering altogethar. 
twenty-eight and a half anres. From it two avenues of stones, 
pach n mile abd a huf Jang. ran west and south’on either side 
of Silbury Hill. Silbury Hill ithe largest prehistorjo artificial. 
momi in Eagle. The dimeusions of this ventre of a faith 
and a social не now forgotten altogether by mon indicate the 
eii 


south and centre of Englund. Possibly they assembled at дое 
Particular suason of tho vear in a primitivo sort of fair, The 
whale community’ probably- "ient a hund” im building the 
mounds. ntl hang the stones. The Swiss pile-dwellers; on 
the contrary, seem to have lived dn practically self-contained 
villages. 

Whose dake-village People west eonsiderably: mono advanced 
in methods aud lmowledge nnd probably much later n time, 
than the early Neolithio people who adcumulated the abell 
mounds, known. s kitehen-mmiddens, on tho Danish and Scotch. 
coaste, These kitchen уйдеп {ОК ашу Bav been as early as 
10,000 3c. or earlier; [welling wero prabahly occupied. 
continuously from 5.000 or-4,000 n.c. down. almost Yo historia 
times. Those early kitchen-midden people were among the most 
Verbaric ot Neolitlüc peoples, their sona axes were rough, tnd 
they had no domesticated animal except the dog. ‘Tho Takes 
dwdlers, on the other hand, had, in addition to the dog, which 
was of a medium-ized breed, oxen, goats, and'sheep. Later on, 
4z they were approaching the Bron#e Age, they got swine The 
inê of cattle and gonta prevail in their debris, and, having 
fogard to the climate and country about them, jé келш» pro- 
buble that these beasts were sheltered in the buildiugs upon'the 
Filet in Winter, and that fodder was stored for thon. Probably 
the beasts lived in the same hottses with the-people, ax the mien 
‘and beasts do now in Swiss chalets. 


. 
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‘The people in the houses possibly milked the oows and goats, 
and milk, perhaps, played as important œ pirt in their economy 
sa iê does in that of the mountain Swiss of to-day. But of that 
We are not sure at present. Milk is not a natural food for adulta; 
it let havé seemed queer stuff to take at first; and it may liave 
been only after much breeding that à continuous supply of milk. 
was secured from cows and gosta. Some peoplo think that the 
use of milk, cheese, butter, aud other milk products oame Inter 
into human life when: men became nomadic, The writer is, 
however, disposed to give the Neolithia men credit for having 
discovered milking. ‘The milk, if they did we it (and, no doubt, 
in that case sour ourdied milk also, but no well-made cheese 
and butter), they must have kept in earthenware pots, for they 
had pottery, though it was roughly hand-nade pottery and not 
the shapely product of the potter's wheel, 

Whey eked out this food supply by hunting. They killed and 
Bto red deer and ros deer, bison and wild boar. And they mte 
‘the fox, o rather high-flavoured meat, and not what anyone would. 
eat in a world of plenty. Oddly enough, they do not seem to 
have eaten the hare, although it wae available as food. They 
‘are supposed to, have avoided eating it, 43 some savages are said 
to avoid cating it to this day, becanse they feared that the Hesh 
af s0 timid à creature might make them, by a sort. of. infection, 
cowardly, 

‘Of their agrionltaral methods we know very little. No ploughs 
and no hoes have been found. They were of wood and have 
perished, Neolithio men cultivated and ate wheat, barley, and 
fillet, but they: knew nothing of oats or rye. Their grain they 
roasted, ground between stones, and stored in pots to be eaten 
when needed. And they made exceedingly solid and heavy 
rond, becanse round све oi ib bava bers go out of these 
deposits, Apparently they had no yeast. If they had no yenst, 
then they had no fermented drink, 

‘One sort of barley that they had is the sort that was 
cultivated by tho ancient Greeks, Romans, und Egyptians, and. 
they also bad an Egyptian variety of wheat, showing that their 
ancestors had brought or derived this cultivation from the south- 
east. ‘The centre of diffusion of wheat was somewhere in: the 
eastern Mediterranoan rogion, A wild form is still found in the 
neighbourhood of Mt. Hermon, When the lake-dwellers owed. 
their little patches of wheat in Switzerland, they were already 
following the immemorial prectibe of mankind. “The seed must 
‘have been, brought age by aga fram that distant centre of difu- 
sion, In the ancestral lands of the south-cast men had already 
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besni sbiving wheat perhaps for thousands of years. All Old 
World posples who: had. entered upon the Neolithie staze grew 
and ate whent, but tlie American Indiana must have developed 
Agriculture independently after their sepamtiün. from tho Old 

orld populations. Thes never had wheat. "heir cultivation. 
was mites) Indian cory, i now-world grain. ‘Those likke-dwellors 
also ate peas and orabi-apples—the only apples that then existed. 
in the world. Onitivation nud selection had not yet produced 
the apple of to-day, 

They dressed chiefly in skins, but they also made a rough 
oloth of бах, Fragments of that flaxen cloth have been dis- 
covered. "Their nets wero made of Hax; they had-a» yet nu 
Knowledge of hemp and hempen rope. With the coming of 
lironze, their pins and ornaments increased in number. There 
is reason to believe thoy vet great store upon their hair, wearing 
3t {п Jango shocks witli pins of bone and afterwards of metal 
‘To judge from the absence of realistic carvings ur engravings 
9r paintings, they either did rot decorate their garments or 
Чеедгатей then: with plaids, spots, interlaeing designe, or similar 
conventional ornament. Before the coming ûf bronze there is 
30 evidenee of stools or tables; the Neoliihie people probably 
squatted on their clay floors. “There were no vata in these 
ie vr rM had yet adapted themselves 
to human dwellings; the chuck of the hen was not as yet 
ЖЧ othe sounds of human life, пог the domestio ogg to 
‘ite diet. 

Poultry and hens” eggs were Jate additions tothe human 
guisine, in spite of the large part they now playin our dietary. 
"The hen is not mentioned in the Old Testainent (hut nate the 
Allusion to an egg, Job vi, 6), nor by Homer. Up ta about 
1,500 3... the only fowl in the world Were jungle denizens in 
Indis and Burma. ‘The crowing of jungle cocks is noted bv 
Glastord, in his admirable acecunts of tiger shooting, d the 
invariable preliminare of dawn i the Indian jungle. Probably 
poultry wend first domesticated in Burma, ‘They got to Chinn, 
accoriling: to the records, only About 1,00 hc. Thuy reached 
Drees via Persia beforo the time of Socrates. In the New 
‘Testament, as compared) with the Old, the crowing of the cock 
reptoriches Peter for his desertion uf this Master, 

‘The lief tool and weapon of Neolithié man was his axe; 
dis next the bow ànd- arrow. “His arrow-heads Were of flint. 
Jewatifoll niade, and hè lashed them tightly to their shafts; 
Probably Me preputed the geound'tor his sowing witli a pole; 
"ara polé upon which he had stuck a stag's hon. Fish he hooked 
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or harpooned. "These implements no doubt stood about in the 
interior of the house, from the walls of which hung his fowling- 
mets. On the floor, which was of olay or trodden cow: 
(after the fashion, of hut floors in Indin. to-day), stood pots and 
jars and woven baskets containing grain, milk, and such-like 
food. Some of the pots and pans hung by rope loops to the walls. 
‘At one end of the room, and helping to keep it warm in winter. 
by their animal heat, stabled the beasts, The children took 
the cows and goats out to graze, and brought thom in at night 
before the wolves and bears came prowling. 

Since Neolithic man had the bow, ho probably also lad stringed 
instruments, for the rhythmic twanging of a bow-string seems 
almost inevitably to lead to that. He also had earthenware 
drums across which skins were stretched; perhaps, also, ho mada 
drums by stretching skins aver hallow tree-stems. Bone whistles 
are known oven from the Paleolithio time. One may guess 
that reed pipes were an early invention. We do not know when 
mag, began to sing, but evidently he was making musio, and, 
since he had words, songs. were no doubt being made. To begin 
with, perhape, ho juat let his voice loos0, na ono may hear Italian 
peasanta now behind their ploughs singing songs without words. 
‘After dark in the winter he sat in his house and talked and sang, 
and made implements by touch rather than sight, His lighting 
must have been poor, and chivily firelight, but there was pro~ 
ably- always some firo in the village, summer or winter. ire. 
was too troublesome to make for men to be willing to let it out 
readily. Sometimes a grest diswster happened to those pile 
Villages: the fire got free, and they were burnt out, Tho Swiss 
deposits contain evidence of such catastrophes, 

‘All this wo gather from the remains of the Swiss pile-dwellings, 
and auch was the character of tho human life that spread. over 
‘Europe, coming with the forests from the south and from the east 
‘as the reindeor and the Reindeer men passed away, Teiz evident 
that we have here a way of life already separted by a great gap 
of thousands of years of invention from its original Palmolithio 
‘stage. The steps by which. it. rose from that condition we ean 
‘only guess at. From being a hunter hovering upon the outskirts 
of flocks and herds of wild cattle: and sheep, and from being a 
Co-hunter with the dog, man. by, insensible. degrees may hava 

® sense of proprietorship in the beasts and struck up 
a friendship with his canine competitor. He learnt to. turn: the 
cattle when they wandered too far; he brought his better brain 
to bear to guide them to fresh pasture. He hemmed the boasts 
into valleys and enclosures where he could. be sure to find them 
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again. He fed thèm when they starved, anit &o'slowly-he tamad 
them. Perhaps his agriculture begati with the stomige af fodder, 
He reaped, no doubt, before he sowed. The Palieollthie ancestor 
sway fn that unknown land of origin to the south-east first «up- 
plemented the precarious meat supply of the hunter by enting 
routs und fruity and wild grains. “it i doubtful if wt any stage 
primitive man was wholly carnivorous. 

Somewhen he began definitely to sow, 

Tt is one Of the most curions and fündamental facts in 
the growth of human society, as Sir. J, G. Frizer has shown in 
his monumental Goldes Bough, that the klea óf wowing was 
inextricably entabgleil in the primitive Neolithic mind with the 
iden of a human sacrifice: Tt was an entanglement of the childish 
dreaming, myth-making primitive mind; no réwoned process 
will ‘in if, In the world of 10,000 years ugo, whenever 
sedtime came round there was a human sacrifice. ^ And it was 
pot the sserifiee OF any mea or outcast person: it was the aneri- 
lice wells of & chosen youth or maiden, a youth most often, 
Who’ was treated with profound respeot md deference up to 
the moment of his inmolation. He was often; as it were, n saeri- 
ficinl god-king, and all the details of his killing had become & 
ritual di by tho old, knowing men aod sanctioned by the 

usage of ages. 

Wherever man hai reached or passed tli beginning of agri- 
ulture, this hurmun saerifiee or some surviving trace of it appears. 


м 
Primitive Trade. 


All these early beginnings must hive takoni pince far back 
in time, amid in regions of the world that have still to be effectively 
explored Бу the irchwologist, Neolithic men were long past 
these beginnings; they wore already close, a few thousand years; 
to the dawn of writton tradition and the remembered history of 

ind, Without any very great: shook or break, bronze сате 

At last isto human life, giving à great advantage in warfare to. 

these tribes who first obtained it. Written history had already 

Ёш before wespone ol iron came into Eumpe to superside 
m 


Alrsudy li those! days sort of primitive’ trade. bud sprang 
тр. (Bronze anil bronze wenpors, and auch rare and han es 
aë jado, gold bedatse àl its plastio und ornamental posathilitiss, 
amber because of its traushiceyt beauty, and skins aud ix. 
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net and elóth, were being swapped und stolen and passed from 
Hand to hand over great stretches ‘of country. Salt also was 
probably being traded. On a ment dietary men ean live with- 
‘out salt, but grain-consuming people need it just as herbivorous 
animals neod it. Hopf says that bitter tribal wars hove been 
earried on by the desert tribes of the Sudan in recent years for 
tho possession of salt deposits in Fezzan. ‘To begin with, barter, 
blackmail, tribute, and robbery by violence passed’ into each 
other by insensible degrees. Men got what they wanted by auch 
means às they could. 


85 
The Flooilínq of the Mediterranean Valley, 


So far wo have boon telling of-a history without events, = 
history of ages sind periods and stages in development, But, 
before we conclude this portion of the human story, we must 
record what was probably an event of primary importance and 
at fist, perhaps, of tragic importanice to developing mankind, 
and that waa the breaking in of the Atlantic waters to the groab 
Mediterranean valley, 

The reader must keep in mind that we are endeavouring to 
give him plain statemonts that ho can take hold of comfortably. 
But both in the matter of our time charts and the maps: wa have 
given of pre-historic geogrephy there is necessarily much speoula- 
tive matter. Wo have dated the last Glacial Age and the appear- 
ace of the true men as about 50,000 or 35,000 years ago. Please 
bearthat "about" in mind. The truth may be 60,000 ar 20,000, 
But itis ıo good saying "a very’ long timo" or "ages" ago, 
"because then the reader will not know whether we meant centuries 
or millions of years, Figures are better than that. And simi- 
larly these maps we give represent not the truth, but somothing 
like the truth. The outline of the land was “some euch out- 
line." There were such seas and stich land masses. But both 
Mr- Horrabin, who drew these maps, and the writer, who inaited. 
‘him todo so, have preferred to етт оп the timid side, We are 
not geologists enough’ to launch out into original research in 
these ninttors, and ao wa have stuck to the 40-fathom tine and 
the recent deposits as our guides for our post-glacial map and for 
th map of 13,00 to 10,000 7.0. But in one matter we have 
gone beyond these guides. It is practically certain that ut the 
tnd of the- last Glacial Ago the-Mediterranean: waa s couplo of 
Jand-looked sa basins, not conneètod—or-only: connècted by a 
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torrential overflow river: The eastern, basin was the fresher; 
зува fed by the Nile, the “Adriatic” river, the " Red-Sea" river. 


Nealithio men. wandered over thst now los Mediterranean 
ise, 


‘Tho reasons for believing this are very good and plain. To 
his day tie Mediterrancan-is a sea of evaporation, ‘The rivers 
that flow into it do not make up for the evaporation from its 
Surface. Пћего i» constant. current of water pouring into the 
Mediterranean: from the Atlantic, and another current stream. 
ing in from the Bosphorus and Black Sea. For the Black Soa 
gets more water than it needs from the big rivers that flow into 
it; it ê an overflowing sea, while tho Mediterranean is a thirty 
sea. | From which it must be plain that, when the Mediterranean 
was cut off both from the Atlantic Ocean and the Black Sex it 
‘hust lavi been a shrinking soa with its waters sinking to n much 
lower level than those of the ocean outside. ‘This is the eau of 
‘the: Caspian Sea to-day. Still more: so is it the case with the 
Dead Sen. 


But if this masoning is sound, then whore to-day roll the 
biu waters of- the Mediterranean there tnst onee have been 
great areas of land, and land with a very agrecable climate. This 
was pmbably the oase during the last Glacial Age, and we do 
not know how near it waa to ox 
that: brought back the ocean waters into tj 


h thio 
People going about in the, valleys and forests of these. regions 
Shut ire now submerged. The Neolithic Dark Whites, the people 
‘of the Mediterranean race, may have gone far towards the 

innings of settlement: and. civilization. in that lost Mediter- 
Fehon valley. 

Mr W. B: Wright has made sore very stimulating suggestions 
about He suggests that in tha Mediterranean basin there 
Were two lakes, one a fresh-water lake, in the eastern depression, 
which drained into the other in the western depression. lt 
interesting to think what-must have happenod when the oom 
level moe. onte more ns n result. of the dissipation of the ioe 
sheets; and its waters began to pour over into the Mediterramag 
area. (Tho inflow, smali at fist, must have ultimately increased 
16 enormous dimensions, as the charnel. was-slowly lowered hy 
erosion nnd ths ocean level slowly rose. If there were any 
unconsolidated materials on the sill af the Strait, tbe result imt 
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have heen a genuine; debaale; aud if. we consider the length of 
imo which even nn enormous torrent would take to fll such a. 
basin aa that. of tho Mediterranean, we:must conclude that this 
result was likely to have been attained in any базе. Now, this 
may, seem all the wildest speculation, hut it is not entirely во, 
dort we examine p submarine contour map ofthe Straits of 
Gibraltar, we find there is am enormons valley running up from 
the Mediterranean deep, right through the Straits, and trenching 
some distance ont on to the Atlantic shelf, This valley or gorge 
is probably the work of the inflowing waters of the ocean at 
he termination of the period of interior drainage." 











Hit mrazi dhe fort pohly venie a le dalli 


‘This refilling of the Mediterranean, which by the rou 
chronology we аге employing in this book may have happened 
somewhen between 15,000 and 10,000 0.0., must have been one 
‘of the greatest aingle events in the pre-history of our race. If 
the later date is the truer, then the crude beginnings of civili- 
zation, the first lakedlwellngs and tho first cultivation, were 
probably round that eastern Levantine lake, that fresh-water 
sen; into which there flowed not only the Nile, but the two great. 
rivers that are now the Adriatio and the Red Sca. 

Suddenly the ocean waters began to break through over the 
westward hills and to pour in upon these primitive peoples—the 
Jake that had. been their home And friend, became their enem; 
its waters rose and never abated; their settlements wore sub- 
merged; the waters pursued them in their flight. Day by day 
amd year by year the waters spread up the valleys and drove 
mankind before them. Many must have been surrounded nud 
caught by thut continually rising salt flood, It knew no cheek; 
it came faster and faster; it rose over tho tree-tops, over the hille. 
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и it hid filed tho whole basin of the present Mediterranean 
and until it lapped the mountain eliffa of Arabia and Afrios. 
Far away, ling before the dawn of written history, this entas- 
trophe occurred. 


‘Thereby, it may be, a veil af water was driwn neroet some 
of the most fascinating early scenes in the drama of human 
association, 


CHAPTER 10 
EARLY THOUGHT 





$1. Primitive Philosophy. £5. Storytelling qnd: Myll- 
§2. The Old Man in Religion. making. 
88: Fear and Hope in Religion, $0, Complex Origins of Reli- 
34. Slars and Seayons. gion. 

$1 


Barony we go on to tell how 6,000 or 7,000 yeare ago men began 
to gather into the first towns and to develop something mare 
than the loose-knit tribes that had hitherto been their highest 
polities] association, something must be mid about the thing 
that were going on inside thèse brains of which we have traced 
the growth and development through & period of 500,000 years 
from the ape-man stage. 

What was man thinking about himself and about the world 
in those remote days? 

‘At first he thought very little about anything but immediate 
things: At first he was busy thinking such things ab: ‘Here is 
‘a bear; what shall I dot" Or, “There is a squirrel; how oan T 
geb dbi" Until language lad developed to some extent there 
could have been little thinking beyond tho range of actual 
experience, for language ja the instrument of thought as, book- 
E fw the instrament of business. Tt records and fixes 

‘enables thought te get on to more and more complex ideas. 
dt is the hund of the mind to hold-and keep. 

‘Primordial man, bofore be could talk, probably saw very 
vividly, mimicked very cleverly, gestured, laughed, danced, anil 
lived without much. speculation about whence he camé or why 
һе кей: He feared the dark, no doubt, and thunderstorms, 
and big animals, aud queer thíngs and whutever ho dreamt 
about, anit no doubt he did things to propitinte what he feared 
or to change his luck and please the imaginary powers in rock 
and beast and river. He made no eleat distinction. between 
animute nad inanimate things: if stick hurt him, he kicked 
itz if the river foamed und flooded, he thought it was hostile. 
His thought was probably very, much at the level of a bright 

m 
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little contemporary boy of four or five. He had the same 
subtle umeasonableness of transition and the same limitations. 
But since he had little or no speech he would do little to pass 
on the fancies that came to him, and develop any tradition or 
concerted acts about them. 

‘The drawings even of Late Paleolithic mun do not suggest. 
fhat he paid any attention to sun or moon or stars or trees. На, 
was preoccupied only with animala and men. Probably he took. 
day and night, sun and stars, trees and mountains, àa being in 
the nature of things—as a child takes its mesl-times and ita 
nursery staircase for granted. So far as we can judge, he drew 
‘no fantasies, no ghosts or anything of that sort. The Reindeer 
man's drawings are fearless familiar things, with no hint about 
them of any veneration. He may have felt that drawing a beast 
made it come; his drawings may have been magio drawings for 
Juck in hunting, but they do not look like drawings for worship. 
‘There is scarcely anything that we can suppose to be a religious 
‘or mystioal symbol at all in his productions, 

No doubt he hed a certain amount ol what is called fetishism 
in his life; he did things we should now think unreasonable to 
produce desired ends—for that.is all fetishism amounts to; it is 
only incorrect science based on guesswork: or false analogy, and. 
entirely different in its patare from religion. No doubt he was 
excited by his dreams, and his dreams mixed up ab times in hie 
mind with his waking impressions and puzzled him. Since be 
liuried his dead, and since even. the Inter Neanderthal men seem: 
to have buried their dead, and apparently with food and weapons, 
it has been argued that he had a belief ina future life. Bat it 
is just às reasonable to suppose that early men buried their 
dend with food and weapons because they doubted if thay were 
dead, which is not the sate thing as believing them to have 
immortal spirits, and that their belief in their continuing vitality 
was reinforced by dreams of the departed, They may have 
ascribed à sort of were-wolf existenco to the dead, and wished 
to propitiate them. 

‘The Reindeer man, we feel, was too intelligent and too lio 
ourselves not to have had some speech, but quite probably it was 
hot very. serviceable for anything beyond direct statement or 
muntter-of-faot narration, He lived in a larger community than 
tho Neanderthaler or his own. Neanderthaloid ancestor or say. 
great ape, but how large the tribe we do not know. Except when. 
fgame is sworming, hunting communities must not keep together, 

large bodies or they will starve. "The Indians who depend 
upon the caribou in Labrador must. be living under circumstances 
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rather like those of the Reindeer men. They scatter in small 
family: groups; asthe caribou scatter in search of food; bub when 
the decr collect for the seasonal migration, the Indians also collect. 
‘That is the time for trade and feasts and marriage- 

"The simplest American Indian is 10,000 years more-sophisti- 
cated than the Reindeer: man, but probably that sort of gather: 
ing and dispersal was.aleo the way of Reindeor men, At Solutré 
in France there are traces of a great camping and feasting place: 
"There was no doubt nur exebnnge of news tiere, hut one may 
doubt if there was anything like an exchange of ideas. One sees 
mo scope in such a life for theology or philosophy or superstition 
or speculation: Fears, yes; but. unsystematie fears; fancies and 

‘ofthe imagination, but personal and transitory freaks 
amd fanicies. 

Perhaps thire wna a certain power of suggestion in these 
encounters. A fear really felt needs few. words for its trens- 
mission; à vahie set upon something nay be very simply conveyed. 

Tn thess questions of primitive thought and religion we must 
remember that the lowly: and imu peoples af to-day probably 
throw very little light on the mental state of men before the days 
si fully developed language. Primondial man could have had 
little or no tradition before the dévelopment of speech. All 
savage and primitive peoples of to-day, on the contrary, are 
ова in trodition—the tradition of thousands of generations. 

mny have weapons likè their remote ancestors and methods 
ike them, but what were slight and shallow impressions on tlie 
minda of their predevessors are now deep and intricate grooves 
b«c throughout tlie intervening centuries generation by genera- 





$2 
The Old Man in Religion. 


Certain very fundamental things there may have been in men’s 
inde long before the coming of speech. The mental life of the 
later Palzolithi nian was close to our own, and like our own it 
ras Hullt an the foundations of that-ancient moro solitary, more 
шша), apelike aneestor. The rapidily developing science of 
quycho-unlysis is-searching throngh our dreums, and our in- 
Тауеңецк moods und our childish ideas mud what remains 
iisbartainable of savage thought, for the foundation substano of 
that more primitive being who is our substratum, and itis rapidly, 
building up an interpretation of our feelings wpon that sesreh. 
‘The great apes pair and sear theif young. "The youn go in 

. 
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fear of the old male, and presently the, young males rouse his 

nd are killed or driven off. ‘The females are the pro- 
teoted slaves of the old male. That is the general state of affairs 
with all slightly. gregarious animals, and there is no reason to 
suppose: that the sub-mnn. differed in such respects. 

‘Who fear of the Old Man was the beginning of social wisdom, 
‘The young af the primitive squatting-place grew up under that 
fear. Objects associated with him were probably forbidden, 
Everyone was forbidden to touch his spear or to «it ín bis place, 
just ns to-day litile boys must not touch father's pipe or sit in 
dis chair. He was probably the master of all the women. The 
‘youths of the little community had to remember that. ‘Their 
others taught them to remember that. ‘Their mothers instilled 
Into them dread and respect and consideration for the Old Man, 

The iden of something forbidden, the idea of things being, 
as it is called, tabs, not to be touched, not to be looked at, may 
thus haye got well mto the sub-human mind at» very early 
stage indeed. J. J. Atkinson, in his Primal Law, an ingenious 
analysis of these primitive tabus which are found among savage 
peoples all over the world, the tabus that separate brother and 
sister, thie tabu that make n man run and hide from his step: 
‘mother, traces them to such a fundamental cause as this, Only 
by respeoting this primal law, could the young male hope to escape 
the Old Man's wrath, 

A. disposition to propitinte the Old Man. oven. after ho wwe 
déad is also quite understandable. He must havo been nn actor 
in many & primordial . One was not sure that he 
twas dead. He might only be asleep, or sbamming. Long after 
an Old Man was dead, when there was nothing to represent him 
but a mound and » mogalith, the women would continue to 
convey to their children how awful afd wonderful he was. And 
‘being till n terror to his own little tribe, it was easy to go on to 
hoping that he would be a terror to other and-hostile people, 
To Ma life he had foagh’ for lus tribe, even if he hail bullied it 
Why not when he was dead! One cca that the Old Man ides 
was an idea very natural to the primitivo mind and oapable of 
great. developments. ‘The fear of tho Father passed by imper- 
ceptible degroes into the foar of the Tribal God. 

And opposed to the Old Man, more human and kindlier, wna 
the Mother, who helped and sheltered and advised, 1t was she 
who trained her children to obey and fear him. She whispered 
in ths comer sod taught mysteries. The psychoanalysis of 
Freud and Jung has done much to help us to realize how great 
4 part Father fear and Mother love still ploy in the adaptation 
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‘ofthe иша mind to social needs. "Their exhaustive study of 
ildish aid youthful dresus and imaginations has done much 
tolhelp in the reconstruotion of the soul of primitive man. It was, 
as it wero, the soul of w powerful child. He saw the universe 
in terms of the family Lord, His fear of, his abjection before, 


a best. It was easy for the soblimoted Old Man, the 
initial God, to put on an animal form, 

The woman goddesses were kindlive and-more subtle, They 
helped, they protected, they gratified, and consoled, Yet at 
ihe same time thoro was something about them less compre- 
hensihle than the direct brutality of the Old Man, a greater 
mystery. So that the Woman also had her westiture of fear 
for primitive mam. Goddesses were feared. "They had to do 


83 
Fear and Hope in Religion, 


“Another very fundamental idea probably arose in mon'é 
fainds early out of the mysterious visitation of infectious diseases, 
‘andl that was the idea of uncleanness und of being aeourst. From 
Шай, (оо, there may live cote an iin of avoiding particular 
lacs and persans, and persons in particular phases of bealth. 
Hero was tho root of another set of tabus. 

Then man, from the very dawn of his mental life; may have 
had a feeling of the sinister about places and things. Animals, 
who dread traps, have that feeling. A tiger will abandon its 
mual jungle route at the sight ofa few threads of cotton. Like 
most young animals, young human beings are easily made fear- 
fal of this or that by their nurses and seniors, Here is another 
det ol ideas, ideas of repulsion and avoidance, that sprang up 


tabus òf things forbidden and of things unclean, With the ides 
М onelesnness would come ideas of cleansing and of removing 
cure. The cleansing would bs conducted through the advice 
tnd with tho aid of wise old men or wise old women, and in suck 
leasing sould le the gorm of the earliest priestaraft and witeh- 
шай. o lift curses, to remove evils, to confirm and establish, 
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ог seemed to give them power, They would make secreta 
of these things. 
Thero is a double streak in the human mind, a streak of 


“Cunning secretiveness ands streak, perhaps of Iter origin, 


that makes us all anxious to tell and astonish and impress each 
other. Many people make secrets in arder to have secrets to 
tell. "These screts of early ten they would convey to younger, 
more impressionable people, more or less honestly and impres- 
im some process of initiation. Moreover, the pedagogia 
spirit overflows in tho human mind; most, people like "telling 
other people not to.” Extensive arbitrary prohibitions foe the 
boys, far the girls; for tlie women, also probably came very easly 
into human history, and were congenial things to impose. 
Sacrifice bad a double origin. There must have been the 
disposition to propitiate the Old Man, and alio that raving 
to do 4 powerful thing. Sacrifice ps always been 
rather magic than propitiation. It берес, t confirmed, and 
Tocaue it did so then, when one came to think-about it; one 
concluded that it must be pleasing to tho spirit oë the Old Mau, 
grown into thé Tribal God. But it was dono because it was done: 
and because it was a tremendous thing to do. 


$4 
Stars and Seasons, 


Out of such ideas and a jumble of kindred ones grow the first 
qussi-religious elementa in human life. With every dovelo 
ment of speech it became possible to intensify and develop the 
tradition af tabus and restraints and ceremonies. ‘There is not 
& savage or barbaric race to-day that is not held in w net of 
ei the а 

coming of itive 
considerable. bros 
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the land had been forced. "He watehed his tlock by night as well. 
aa by day. ‘The sun by day and presently tho stars by night 
‘helped to guide his migrations; he began to find after many 
ages that the stare are steadier guides than the «tm, He would 
begin to nate particular stars and star groups; and to distinguish 
amy individual thing was, for primitive man, to believe it indi- 
idualized and personal. He would begin to think of outstanding 
stars аз persons, very shining and dignified and trustworthy 

looking at him like bright eyes in the tight. They came 
back night after night. They helped him even ns the Tribal 
God helped bim. 

‘His primitive tillage strengthened. his sense of tho seasons. 
Particular stars ruled his heayens when seedtime was duo. Up 
to'a certain point, a mountain peak or what not, a bright star 
moved. night after night. lt stopped there, and then night 
by night it receded. Surely this was а sign, a silent, marvellous 
Warning to the wise. The beginnings of agriculture we must 
remember were in the subtropical zone, or even nearer the 
‘equator, where stars of the first magnitude shine with a splendour 
unkown in more temperate Intitudes. The seasons there are 
not so plainly marked by snow and storm. as in the north. It 
was difficult to be sare when the rains or the floods were due, 
But the stars did not lie. 

‘And Neolithio man was counting, and falling inder the spell 
of numbers: There are savage languages that have no word 
for any number above five. Some peoples cannot go above two. 
But Neolithic man in. the lands of his origin in Asie and Africa 
‘even more than in Europe waa already counting his accumulating 
possessions, Не was beginning to use tallies, and wondering 
it the trianigularity of three, and the squareness of four, and why 
Somia quantities likeibwelve were easy to divide in all sorts of ways, 
and others, Uke thirteen, impossible. "Twelve became a noble, 

enerous, and familiar number to him, and thirteen rather an 
ouiteast and disreputable one. 

Probably man began: reckoning time by the clock of the 
full and new moons. Moonlight is an important thing to herds. 
inen who no longer merely bunt their herds, but watch and guard 
them. Moonlight too was, perhaps, his time for love-making, 
аа indeed it may have been for primordial man and the ground- 
Spe ancestor before him, But from the of the moon, ae 
Ма tillage increased, man's attitude would go on to the greater 
cycle of the seasons, Primordial man. probably only. drifted 
before the winter as the days grew cold. Neolithic man knew 
surely that the winter would come, and stored his fodder and 
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presently bis grain. He had to fix & scedtimo, a propitions seed- 
‘timo, oF his зар was a failure. ‘The enrliest recorded reckon 
ing is by moons and by generations of men. With agriculture 
began the difficult task of squaring the lunar month with the. 


ter shifts uneasily from year to year, ta tli reat discomfort 
it is now inconveniently early and now late 
inthe season, because of this ancient reference of time to the 
And when men began to move with sot intention from place 
to place with their animal and other possessions, then: they wonld 
begin to develop the idea of other places in which they were nof, 
and to thin of what might be in those other places. And in 
Any valley where they lingered for a time, they would, remem- 
he Y got there, ask, "How did this or that other 
"They would begin to wonder whut was beyond 
‘the mountains, and where tho sun went when it set, and what 
‘wus above the clouds; 





i 





{5 
Story -elTing and 3fih-mating. 


The capacity for telling things increased with their vocabulary, 
The simple individüal faneies, the unsystematie fetish tricks and 
fundamental tabus of Paleolithic man begen to be handed on 
Amd made into more consistent system. Men began to tell 
Mories shot themselves, about the tribe, abont its tabus and 
Why they had to be, about the world and the why for the world. 
A tribal mind came: into existence; a tradition. Palieolithis 
mian was certainly mote of a free individualist, more af an artis 
a5 well às more of a savago, than Neolithic man. Neolithic 
man waa coming under preseription; he could bo trained from his 
youth and told to do things and not to do things. He waa not 
Зо free to form in t ideas of his own phout things. He 
fad thoughts given to hint; he was under a new power of sug- 
gestion. 

"То Мате morê words and ito sttend more to words is not 
timply ta inierense mental power; worda themselyes are powerful 
Tings ad dangerons things. Paleolithic man's words, perhaps, 
dire iy just namos: He nsed them for what they wore 
But Neolithic man was thinking abont: these words, he was 
thinking nbout a namber of things with a groat deal of verbal 
fonfusion, and getting to оте ой conelusions, In speech he 
had woven a net ta bind his ace together; but alio a net te hing 
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his feet. Man was 
binding himself into 
new and larger and 
more elfieient combin- 
ations indeed, but at a 


One of the most 
‘notable things: about 
the Neolithic Age ix 
the total absence of 
that free direct artis- 
tio; impulso which was 
the supreme quality of 
Inter Palwolithic, mau, 
We find much in- 
dustry, much akill, 
polished imploment: 
pottery with con- 
ventional designs, 
co-operation. upon all 
sorts of things, but ne 
evidence of personal 
ereativeness, Self 
suppression i begin: Е 
ning for men. Man io cos Моне, 
dé entered upon the Regen TRADE COYA SO таа 
ng and ort i eons ae VON OF Раат 

cult path towards 
n life for tho common good, with all its sacrifice of personal 
impulse, which he ia still treading to-day. 

Certain things appear in the mythology of mankind again 
and again. Neolithic man was enormously. faupnessed by ses 
pente- and he no longer took the sin for granted. Nearly every 
Where that Neolithie cnlture went, there went n disposition to 
Associate the sun and tho serpent in decoration and worship, 
This primitive surpent-worship spread ultimately far beyond the 

ows whore the snake is of serious practical importance in 
homan lfe, But when at last the centre of diffusion of the 
Neolithic Way of living is determined, it will purely be a land iu. 
which snake and sunlight were the facts of primary importance, 
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HJ 
Complex Origins of Religion. 

With the beginnings of agriculture a fresh set of ideas arose 
in men's minds. We have noted a long-established seumestion 
in the human mind between sowing and sacrifice. Sowing was 
becoming the most important of economie acts; it was natural 
to associate with it the most vivid of conceivable acts, the kill- 
ing of aman. Sif J. G, Frazer has pursued the development of 
this association, linking up with it the conception of special 
sacrificial persons who were killed at seedtime, the conception of 
& specially purified class of people to kill these victims, the elass 
9f priests, and the ponception of a sacrament, » ceremonial 
feast in which the tribe eat portions of the body of tlie victim 
in order tà shame in and identify themselves aa closely as 
possible with the saerificial benefits: 

From this beginning grew the great sensona! sacrificial re- 

ions that still remain with us, 

Out of all these factors, out of the Old Mun tradition, out 
of the emotions that surround Women for men and Men for 
women, out of the desire to escape infection und wncleanness, 
“out of the desire for power and success through magic, out of 
ihe saericil Tradition of seedtime, and out of a number of like 
belicfs and mental experiments and misconceptions, a complex 
something was growing up in the lives of men which was be 
inning to bind them together mentally and emotionally in a 
sommon life and action. This something we may call religion 
(Lat: raligure, to bind). It was not a simple or logical some: 
thing, i was tangle of ideas about commanding beings and 
spirits, about gode, about all sorts of “musts” and “must note.” 
Liko all other human interests, religion hie grown. It must 
be clear from what hts gone before that primitive man—much 
löss his ancestral apes and is ancestral Mesozoie mommule— 
could have had no idea of God or Religion; only very slowly 
did bis brain and his powers of comprehension become capablo 
of such genera} conceptions. Religion ix something that. hus 
Eal up mith and through human association: God has boen 
Aid is still being discovered by mau 

‘This book is not s theological book, and it is not for us to. 
embark upon theological discussion; but it à a part, n necessary 
and central part, of the history of man to desoribe the dawn ant 
development of his religious ideas and their influence upin his 
Sotivities. АШ these factors we havo noted must have contri. 
buted to this devèlopment, and various writers have laid most 
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stress upon one or other of them. Sir J. G. Frazer has been the 
leading student of the derivation of sacraments from magie 
scriüices. Grant Allen, following Herbert Spencer, in his 








Evolution ofte Ides of God, Inid stress chiefly on the posthumous 
Worship of the “Old Man.” Sir E. B. Tylor (Primitine Culture) 
soe liis attention mainly to the disposition of primitive man to 
ascribe x soul to every object, animate and inanimate Му. 
A. E. Crowley, in The Freeof Lafe, has called attention to other 
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ventres of impulse and emotion; and particularly to sex ns à 
source of deep excitement. ‘The thing we have to beur in mind 
ie that Neolithic man waa still mentally undevelopod, he could 
be confused, and: illogical to a degree quite impossible to an 
educated modern person. Conflicting and contradictory’ ideas 
could lie in his mind without challenging ont another; now one 
thing ruled his thoughts intensely and vividly. and now another; 
his fears, his‘acts, were still disconnected as children's are. 

Confusedly, under the stimulus of the need and possibility 
of co-operation and a combined life, Neolithio mankind was 
edling out for guidance und knowledge. Men were becoming 
ware that personally they needed protection and direction, 
cleansing from impurity, power beyond their own strength. 
Confusedly, in response to that demand, bold men, wise men, 
shrewd ad cunning men were arising to become magicians, 
Priests, chiefs, and kings. ‘They are not to be thought of ss cheats 
tr usurpers of power, nor the rest of mankind as their dupes. 
All men are mixed in their motives; a hundred things move 
men to seek ascendancy over other men, but not all such motives 
Are base or bad. The magicians usually believed in their own 
magic, the priests in their ceremonies, the chiefs in their right. 
‘The history of mankind henceforth is « history of more or 
blind endeavours to conceive a common purpose in relation to 
‘which all men may live happily, and. to create and develop a 
common consciousness and s common stock of knowledge which 
may serve and illuminate that purpose. 

In a vast variety of forms this appearance of kings and priests 
and magic men was happening all over the world under later 
Palwolithic and Neolithic conditions. Everywhere mankind was 
seeking where knowledge and mastery and magi power might 
reside; everywhere individual men were willing, honestly of dis- 
honestly, to rule, ta direct, or to be the magic beings who would 
seconcile the confusions of the community. 

A queer development of the later Paleeolithie and Neolithie 
Ages was self-mutilation. Men began to cut themselves about, 
to excise nosos, ears, fingers, teeth and the like, and to attach 
all sorts of superstitious ideas to these acts, Many children to- 
gay pass through a similar phase in their mental development. 
‘There ie n phase in tho life of most little girlà when they are not 
to be left alone with a pair of scissors for fear that they will cut 
Of their hair. No animal does anything of this sort, This, too, 
haz loft ita trace in the rite of ciroumcision, upon the religions 








f 
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» Inter. Paleolithie rock-painter: appeal. more to! modern adult 
sympathies than does tle state of mind of these Neolithic mem, 
full of the fear of some ancient Old Man who bad developed into 
a Tribal God, obsessed! by ideas of sacrificial propitiations, mutila- 

















Тами Dudas нонуо NX OXXENAL DURATION OF TE 
(коштшо Ремор rs wmiem KARLY THOUAMT DEVELOPED: 


tions and magio murder, No doubt the reindeer hunter. was a 
ruthless hunter and a combative and passionate creature, but he 
killed for reasons we-can still understand; Neolithic man, under 
the sway of tall and a confused thought process, killed on theory, 
he killed for monstrous and now incredible ideas, he killed those 
he loved through fear and under direction, Those Neolithic 
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nen not only made: human sacrifices at seedtime; there is every 
Teoson to suppose they sacrificed wives and alaves at the burial 
of their chieftains: they killed men, women, and children when- 
ever they were under adversity and thought the gods were athirst. 
АШ these things passed on into the Bronze Age. Hitherto a 
social consciousness had been asleep and not even dreaming in 
human history. Before it awakened it produced nightmares. 

Away beyond the dawn of history, 4,000 or 4,000 years ago, 
one thinks of the Wiltshire uplands in the twilight ofa midsummer 
day's morning. The torches pale in the growing light. One has 
a dim apprehension of a procession through the avenue of stone, 
of priests, perhaps fantastically dressed with skins and hora 
and horrible painted masks aot the fibo and агыз digni- 
{аген опг artists represent the Druids to have been—of chiefs 
in skins adorned with necklaces of teeth and bearing spears and 
axes, their great heads of hair held up with pins of bone, of women 
Jn skins or flaxen robes, of great. peering crowd of shock-headed. 
men and naked children, They have assembled from man 
distant places; the ground between the avenues and Silbury Hi 
is dotted with their encampments. A certain festive cheerful. 
ness prevails. And amidst the throng mareh the appointed 
human victims, submissive, helpless, staring towards the distant 
Tmoking altar at which they are to die—that the harvests may 
Бе wood snd the tribe increase, 

To that 5 life progressed 3,000 or 4,000 years ago from 
its starting-place in the slime of the tidal beaches, 


CHAPTER 11 
THE RACES OF MANKIND 
$L Zs Mankind Still Differen- $ 8, The Brunet Peoples. 





tiating ? {4 Тм So-called “Helios 
$2 The Main Races of Man- lithic? Qullure, 
kind. 35. The American Indians 


$1 
Ir is necessary now to discuss plainly what is meant by a phrase, 
used often very carelessly, The Races of Mankind.” > 
Je must bo evident from what has already been explained 
thet man, so widely spread and. subjected ‘therefore to great 
differences of climate, consuming very different food in different: 
regions, attacked by different enemies, must always have been 
jing considerable local modification and. differentiation. 
Man, like every other species of living thing, has constantly been 
tending to differentiate into several species; wherover-a body of 
men has been cut off, in islands or oceans or by deserta or moun- 
tains, from the rest. of humanity, it must have begun very soon 
to develop special characteristics, specially adapted to the local 
conditions. But, on the other hand, man is usually a wi 
‘and enterprising animal, for whom there exist fow insurmountable 
barriers. Men imitate men, fight and conquer them, interbreed, 
one people with another. Concurrently. for thousands of years 
there have been two sets of forces at work, one tending to separate. 
Ben апаны! local varieties, and another to remix d 
blend ‘varieties together before n separate species hns been 
established, 


‘These two sets of forces may have fluctuated in this relative 
effect in ths past. Palwolithic man, for instance, may have’ been 
more of æ wanderer; he may have drifted about over a much 
greater area, than later Neolithic man; he was less fixed to any 
sort of home or lair, he was tied by fewer possessions. Being a 
hunter, he was obliged to follow the migrations of his ordinary 
quarry. A few bad seasons may have shifted him hundreds of 
miles) He-may therefore have mixed very widely and developed 
few varieties over the greater part of the world. 

, iw 
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‘The sppearanco of agriculture tended to tie tliose communitios. 
of mankind that took it up to the region in which it was most 
conveniently carried on, and so to favour differentiation. Mixing 
ûf differentiation is not dependent upon a. higher or lower stage 
‘of civilization; many savuge trihee wander now for hundreds of 
niles; many English villagers in the eighteenth century, on the 
other hand, had never been more than eight or ten miles from 
thelr villages, neither! they nor’ thelr fathers nor grandfathers 
before them. Hunting peoples often have enormous range. 
Whe Labrador eountry, for instance, is inhabited by a few thou- 
send Indians, who follow the one great Nerd of caribou aa it 
waners yeurly north and then south again in pursuit of food. 
‘This more Lanciful uf people covers a territory us largo ae France. 
Nomad peoplos also ringe very widely. Some Kalmuck tribes 
are said to travel nearly а thousand miles between summor aud 
winter pasture, 

Tt carries out this suggestion, that Palmolitbie man ranged 
Tilly and was distributed, thinly deed but uniformly, through 
pS r RE EA 
whers\astonishingly uniform. To quote Sir John Evans, 
implements in distant lands are so identieat in Torm and character 
with the British specimens that thoy might have been mann- 
factured by the same bands, ... -On the banks of the Nile, 
Manny. liundreds of fect above ita present level, implemente of tho 
European types haye been discovered; while in Somaliland, in an 
‘ancient river-valley a£ a great elevation above the ses, Mr. H. W. 
Seton-Karr hs oullocted a large number of implements formed of 
lint and quartzite which, judging from their form and oharnoter, 
might Бахо been dug out of the dri of the Somme and 
the Seine, the Thames or the anciont Solent.” 

Phases of spreading and intermixture’ have probably altar 
nated: with phases of settlement and specialization in the history 
ofmankind. But wp io a fow hundred yearsugo it is probable 
that: sines the end of the Palmolithio Ago at least d has 
on the whole been differentiating. The species hne differentiuted 
in that period into & very grest number of varieties, many of 
which have been again blended with others, which have spread 
and undergono further differentiation or become extinct. Where 
ever there hus betır a strongly märked Jocal diference- of eom- 
ditions and a check upon intermixture, there one isalmost obliged 
Yo:nesume a variety of mankind must have appeared. Of such 
local vnrieties there must have been a great multitude. 

n opa remote corncr-cf the world, Tasmania, a little out-of 
‘population of people remained in the early Paleolithic stage until 
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the discovery of heb {J 
island by the Dutch B 
in 162) hy am | ZWuetraloid types | 
now, unhappily, 

extinct. The last 
‘Tasmanian died in 
1870. They may 
have been cut off 
from the reat of 
mankind for 15,000 
‘or 20,000 or 25,000 


years. 

Bat among the 
numerous obstacles 
and interruptions to 
intermixture there 
have been certain 
main barriers, such 
as the Atlantic 
Ocean, the high- 
lands and now 
vanished sens of 
Central Asis and the 
like, which have out 
ff great groups’ of 
varieties from other 
great groups of 
varieties over long 
periods of time. 
Those separated 








of varieties 
developed very early 
certain broad resem- 


variatics of men in 
eastern Asia and 
America, but not 
all, hare now thin in common thay have yellowish buff skins, 

black hair, and, often, high cheek-bones. Most of 
the native peoples of Africa south of the Sahara, but not 
all, have blssk or blackish skins, ‘lat noses, thick lps, 
and frisey hair. In north and western Europe a great number 
of peoples have [nir hair, blue eyes, and ruddy complexions; 
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and: about the Moditerranean there is a prevalence of white- 
skinned peoples with dark eyes and black huir. These dark 
"white people seem to be a ventral mass of people paesing by 
alinost insensible gradations northward, eastward snd south- 
ward into the more specialized whites and yellows and the 
divergent blacks. The black hair of many of these dark whites 
is straight, but never so strong and waveless аз the huir of tho 
yellow peoples. Tt is straighter ín the east than in the west: 
in India we find brownish and darker peoples with 
straight black hair, and these as we pass eastward give place to 
more distinctly yellow perpe: 

In scattered islands and in Papus and New Guinea we find 
another series of black and brownish peoples of a more lowly 
type with frizzy hair. 

But it must be borne in mind that these are very loose-fitting 
generalizations, Some of the areas and isolated pockets of 
mankind in the Asiatic arma may have been under condition 
more like those in the European area; some of tho African arcas 
aro of a moro Asiatic and less distinctively African type. We find 
a wavy-haired, fairiahi, hairy-skinneid race, the Ainu, in Japan. 
‘They are more like the Europeans in their facial type than the 
surrounding yellow Japanese. They may bes drifted patch of 
the whites or they may be a quite distinct people. We find 
primitive black: people in the Andaman Islands far away from 
Australia and far away from Africa. "There is « streak of very 
negroid blood traceable in south Persia and some parte of India. 
These are the “Asiatio'" negroids. 

‘There is little or no proof that all black people, the Austra: 
ling, the Asiatic negroids and the negroes, derive from one 
origin, but only that they lue lived for vast periods under similar 
conditions. Possibly the more ancient races of men were all 
dusky ot black, and fairness is new. We must not assume that 
human, beings in the eastern Asiatic ares were all differentiating 
irene direction and all the human beings in. Africa în another. 
There were great currents of tendency; it is trao, but there were 
also backwaters, eddies; admixtures, readmixtures, and leakages 
from: one main aren to the other. A coloured map of ihe 
world to show the raves would not present: just four great anvas 
of colour; it would have to be dabbed over with a multitude 
of tints and intermediate shades, simple here, mixed and over- 
lapping there. 

In the early Neolithic Period in Europeit may bo 10,000 
or 12,000 years ago or so—Homo sapiens wax differentiating all 
over the world, and ho had already differentiated into a number 
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-varisties, but he bas never differentiated into different. species. 
‘The only ntlier species of Homo, the. Neanderthaler, was exter- 
minated before history began; A “species,” we must remember, 

ge i^ distinguished from x ‘‘vuriety"* by the 
varieties can interbreed, while species sither do. not 
Produse offspring which, like ‘mules, mre sterile. all 








fa 
The Main Races of Mankind, 


It is only in tho last fifty or sixty, years that tho varieties 
of men came to be reganied in this light, as:a tangle of differen- 
fintions recently arrested or still in progress. Before that 
time studonta of mankind, influenced, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by the story of Noah und the Ark end’ his three sone, 

, Ham, and Japheth, wore inclined to classify men into 
three or four great’ maces, aud they were disposed to regard 
Њаво races as having always boen separate things, descended 
же 


Were of this or that primary race, or “mixed,” or etrayed early 
forms, of What not, | But all races are more or less mixed. ‘There 
Aime, no doubt, four main groups, but each is a miscellany, and 
there are little groups that will not go into any of the four- 
Subject to theso: reservations, when it is clearly understood 
that when wo spenk of those main divisions we mean not simple 
and purè races, but groups of races, then they Вахе n certain 
‘couveniones: in discussion, Over’ the European and Mediter- 
Tanan ares arid western Asia there are, and have been for many 
thoumind years, white peoples usually called the Catcastaws, 
subdivided into two or three subdivisions, the uorther blonde 
or Nordic race, ип alleged intesmodiate raoe about which many 





“Mediterrandart 
(Jew of Algiers) 
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authorities are doubtful, the socalled Alpine race, and the 
southern dark whites, the. Mediterranean or Tberiam race} over 
eastern Asia and America a second group of racex prevails, the 
Moxcourass, generally with yellow skins, straight black hir, 
and sturdy bodies; over Afrios the Neanors, atid in the region 
ûf Australis and Now Guinea the black, primitive AvsTeaars, 
These are convenient terme, provided the student bears in mind 
that they are not exactly defined terms. They represent only 
the common characteristics of certain main groupe of races: 
they leave out æ number of little peoples who belong properly 
to none of these divisions, and they disregard the perpetual 
mixing where the main groups overlap. 

"Whether the “Caucasian” race is to be divided into two or 
threo main subdivisions depends upon tho classificatory value to 
be attached to certain differences in the skeleton and particularly 
to the shape of the skull. The student in his further reading will 
Inet with constant reference to sound sled (Bruchyeepalis) 
snd Jong-skulled: (Dolichoesphalis) peoples. No skull looked ai 
from above is completely round, but some skulls (the dolicho- 
cephalic) ure much more oblong than others: when the width 
0f & skull is four-fifths or-more of its length from hack to front, 
that skull is called brachyoephulic; when the width is less than 
four-fifths of the length the skull is dolichooephalic. 

While some ethnologists regard the difference between 
brachycephaly and dólichooephaly aa a diferenco of quite 
primary importance, another school which the writer must 
confess kas entirely captured his convictions dismisses this as 
a mere von. It seems probable that the skull 
shapes of a people may under special circumstances vary in 
comparatively few generations, 

‘The skull shape of the Lombards, says Sir F. Petrie, changed 
from dolíchocephalic to brachycephialio in a few hundred years; 





not know why people of British descent in the Darling region 
sof Australin (“Comstalks”) grow exceptionally tall, or why in 
New England their jaw-bones reem tò become slighter and their 
teeth in consequence rather crowded, 

Even in Neolithio times dolichocephalic and brachycephalio 
skulls are found in the same group of remains and often buried 
‘together, and that is true of most peoples to-day. Some peoples, 
puch, as the. mountain people of Central Europe, have more 
hrsehycephalic individuals perscent, than others; some, as the 
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Scandinuvians, are more prevalently dolichocophalio. In Neo- 
fithio Britain and in Scandinavia the earliest barrows. (tomb 
mounds) are long grave-shaped barrows and the late ones round, 
вай the skulls found in the former are usaally. dolioliocephalic 
and in the latter most frequently-brachycephalic. "This pointe, 

ps, to n guscession of races in western Europe in the Neo- 
ithio Period, bui it may also point to changes of diet, habit or 
climate, 


Вий is this study of skull shapes which lus led many ethnalo- 
piste to divide the Caucasian race not, ax it was divided by 
Huxley, into-two, the northern blondy and the Mediterranean 
а. Мона Або arf ede ok brusta? babika MES. "They 
split his blondsinto two classes, They distinguish & northern 
"Europesn type; blond-and dolichoeephalic, the Nordie; a Medi- 
IS kerian rice, the dark wiiteay whioh in песе 
and doli Ў 'iween-tbese two they desory thi 
third race, their brachyoephalie race, the Alpine race; 

‘Tlie opposite soho! would treat the alleged Alpine race simply 
s n number of local brachycephalio varieties of Nordic or Iberian 
(dark white) peoples. ‘The Iberian peoples were the Neolithic 
people of the long barrows and seem at first to have pervaded 
most of Europe and Western Asis. They dominate early history. 
‘Tho Nordic people appear Inter, coming from the forests and west 
Anil central coasts of North Europe and Asia, 


з 
The Brunet Peoples. 


Кш» MO ME Te RN of the Caucasian. 
a wi тапде in early times, and was of n less specialized 
sand distinctive type than Ше Хого, It is very hard to defino 





Scawen Blunt says that Huxley "had long suspected 
‘8 common origin of the Egyptians and the Dravidians of India, 
perhaps a long belt of brown-skinned men from India to Spain 
in very early days.” 

"his "belt" of Huxley's, of dark-white and brown-akinned 
men, this race of brunet-brown folk, spread even farther than 
India; they reached to the shores of tho Pacific, and they were 
everywhere the original possessors of the Neolithic culture and 
the beginners of what we call civilization, Itis possible that these 
Brunet peoples are, so to speak, the basic peoples of our modern 
World. "The Nordic and the Mongolian peoples may have been 
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hut north-western snd north-eastern branches from this more 
fundamental stem, Or the Nordio rane may have been a branch, 
while the Mongolian, like the, Negro, may. have been another 
equal and distinct stem with which the brunet-browns met and. 
elie i Sot Or thè Nordio peoples also may have 
loped sepurstely from  Palwolithio stage. Grifith Taylor 
seems to think that tlie Mongolian type developed from what he 
calls an “Aryan” type, whieh' was the common: basis of both 
Mongolian and Nordio races. All these are open questions still, 
and may remain open for many years. 
^ Horrabin and the writer have been st some pains to 
make a diagram that will summarize all this matter about human 
races, and we:have contrived one that, so far as Europe, Asia, 
Australasia andiNorth Africa goes, tight almost be superimposed 
upon w тар. We give (оп р. 143) a genealogical stem showing 
tlie blood relationship ‘between Homo sapiens and the chief 
Sub-human species, =~ 
‘Then we have inserted a remark, aQ to speak, about the Cro- 
Magnon and Grimaldi types, t is on certain’ differences, 
that may possibly have been exaggerated, among some Раја 
lithie skeletons in Europe, The Grimaldi bones had’ negroid 
traits, They suggested a raco more lika‘ the more primitive 
Boskop rice thay the Red-Indisn-like Cro-Maznon peoples. It 
розі that-two main races wantlored over the same areas, 





w 


опе & proto-yellowswhite ruoe and the other a-proto-negroid 
race: Accordingly the reader will note that the negroid and 
negro: roves aré shown aa first branching from the main stem, 
‘nd then whilo tho great body of humanity is represented by the 
dark-whites, two branches are shown of peoples going apart. 
the/one towards the northern forests and’ the other towards the 
windblown sands of north-eastern Asis to develop’ the! Nordic 


ЕЕ 


"Mongolian types respectively. 
1i H the reader will glance again ut the preceding paregraph, 
hè will see that ho may exercise a wide choice iti varying the poil 
t which either of these branches comes off from the main, the 
Brunet, stem. t is not suggested that either of these types, 
thé-Nordie or the Mongolian, except perhaps їп ће case of the 
Seandinavians and Esquimaux; have remained at all “pure” 
The branches turn ما ی ی ا‎ ae 
nnd suggest racial admixture. 

Moreover, our diagram is Peppersi with notes of int 
fim. ‘and, 80 seasoned, it probabl I comes mach near tho eth 

g aial relationships than any hard And exact olixéifloation df 
races can possibly do. 
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ge 
The So-called * Helilithic™” Cültire, 


At some, period in human history (it ia suggested in Elliot 
Smith's Migrations of Early Culture) there seems to have been 
a special of Neolithio oulture widely distributed im the 
КОРШТА аар bb Meis da e IO BR unlikely 
to have been independently developed in different regions of 
fhe earth as to compel us to believe that it was in effect one 
culture. Hf reached through all the regions inhabited by the 
brunet Mediterranean race, nnd beyond through India, Further 
India, up the Pacific coast of China, and it 


spread at last across the Pacific and to 
Mexico and Peru. It was a coastal culture; 

This peculiar development of the 
Neolithic culture, which Elliot Smith 
called the Лео (Sunstone culture, 
included many or all of the following odd 
practices: (1) cireum- cision, (2) the queer 
custom of sending the TheSwastika father to bed when a 
child is born known As the couswle, (3) 


the practice of massage, (4) the making of mummies, (5) 
megslithio monuments (e.g. Stonehenge), (6) artificial deforma- 
tion of tho heads of the young by bandages, (7) tattooing, (8) 
religious association of the sun and the serpent, and (9) the use 
of the symbol known as the swastika for good luck, This odd 
little symbol spins gaily round the world; it seems ineredible 
that men would have invented and made a pet af it twice over. 
Elliot Smith traces these. associated practices in a sort of 
constellation all over this great Mediterranean-Indian Ogean- 
Pacifio area. Whero one occurs, most of the others ocour. They 
fink Brittany with Bornes and Peru, But this constellation of 
Practices does not crop up in the primitive homes of Nordio 
‘or Mongolian peoples, nor does it extend southward much beyond 
juatorial Africa, 


E b 
For thousands of years, from 15,000 to 1,000 ».c., such a 
heliolithie Neolithic culture-and its brownish possessors may 
have been oozing round the globe through the warmer regions 
of the world, drifting by canoes often across wide stretches of 
sea. lt was then the highest culture iıı the world; it sustained 
h „most highly developed communities; And its re 
gion of origin may have been, sa Elliot Smith suggests, the 
Mediterranean and North-Afriçan region. 
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‘Th migrated slowly age by ego. Tt must have been spreading 
‘up the Pacific coast and across the island stepping-stones to 
America long after it had passed an into other developments 
n its areas of origin. MESES gioia SR сазе таваа 
‘Melanesia and Polynesis were still in this heliolithic stage of 
development when they were discovered by European navigators 
in the eighteenth century. ‘The first civilizations in wand 
t Tigris valley probably developed directly put of 

oulture. We will discuss later EE the 
ice civilization had a different origin. 
- "Phe Semitic nomada of the Arabian desert seent also to have. 
had  heliolithio stage. 


$5 
Tha American Indians. 


‘The original tion belonged te the Mongolian 
ЖЕШ шше Кыргыйдай 
of Bering Strait nt an early Neolithio stage of development 
(hers i aw coming nd ging o dir be between the 
‘two continents.) 
Later (though this is « matter for disoussion among ethnolo- 
ee Peralatan l population and fresh cultural ideas at 
eliolithie level may have reached America by sea. 
1f there were these later ingredients in the American popil: 
E ee e Y or it died 


of the American peoples betray the samo it of the 
idea of sowing with » human saorifice that с 
the Neolithis Period in the old world. 

ihe Amatioan tries over the gost part of the continent re 
mained at a level of Neolithio barbarism. 

grass they became nomadic, following’ the bison foe a 

Sores they fallaved tus exttbou, the Ameciean: reindeer: (The 
horse did not exist on the American continent in the human period 
unl it was introduced by the Europeans) In the е Бораш 
forest the American Indians became hunters of 
game. анон 
they developed a more elaborate social order, irrigated, erected 
important buildings o stone, which were adorned with elaborate 
earrings of highly conventionalized and often fantastic design, 
ard founded ditios and empires. 


E era, 
аал А.» 





CHAPTER 12 
THE LANGUAGES OF MANKIND 


gL ae б Primitive Lan- $0. Phe Chinese Languages, 
§ 7. Other Language Groups. 
a The. des Languages. бвал шш Primitive Lan- 
3. The Semitic Languages, ge Group. 


$4. The Himatie Languages. $ 0. Some Tooled Languages. 
§3 The Urul-Altaic Lan- 
guages. 
$i 


e ble that there was ever such a thing as a common 


We know nothing of the language of Paliwo- 
lithic man; we do not even know whether Palmolithio man talked 


TENE ver tl Tua max Rai a keen ense df faro aid 
Attitude, because of his drawings; and it has been suggested that 
Äis commusiested his ides very largely by gesture. Probably 
such words as the ourlier men used were mainly: cries of alarm 
‘or passion or names for concrete things, and in many casee they 
were probably imitative sounds made by or associated with the 
flings named. Sir Arttur Evans has suggstod that in Amerioa 

language arose before speech, language is 
Айу Todas in Nh Мына менне languages 
are difforent. 

‘Tho first languages were probably small collections of inter- 
jections and nouns. Probably the nouns were said in different 
intonations to convoy different meanings. If Paleolithio man 
Juda word for “horse” or “bear, he probably showed by tane 
от gesture whether he meant. " bear is coming," " bear is going, 
“bear is to be unted,” “dead bear,” “bear has Toon hee 

"bear díd this," and xo on- 

Only very slowly did the human mind develop methods of 
action and relationship ín a formal manner. Modern 
Inigwages contain many thousands of words, bnt the earlier 

Лазиза could) have consisted only of w few hundred. It is 
that even modern European peasants can get along with 
du 
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something less ian a thousand words, and it ix quite conceivable 
that so Inte as tho Early Neolithic Period the limit was that of 
the available vocabulary, Probably men did not indulge in 
those days in conversition or description. For narrative 
poses they danced and acted rather than told. They had no 
method of counting beyond a method of indicating two by ^ 
dual number, and some way of expressing many. 

"The growth of speech was at first а very slow process indeed, 
amd grammatical forms ond the expression of abstract ideas 
mijî have come very late in human history, perhaps only 400 
ог 500 generations ago. 

$2 
The Aryan Languages. 

"The students of languages (philologists) tell us that they aro 
unable to trace with certainty any common features іп ай the 
languages of mankind. They find over great areas groups of 
languages which have similar root words and similar ways of 
expressing the same ides, but then they find in other areas 
languages which appear to be dissimilar down to their fanda- 
mental structure, which express action and relation by entirely 
dissimilar devices, and have on altogether different. grammatical 


One great group of languages now covers nearly all Europe. 
and stretches out to India; it includes English, French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Greek; Russian, Armenian, Persian, and various 
Indian tongues: It ia called the Indo-European or Anvax family. 
The same fundamental roots, the same grammatical ideas, aro 
traceable through all this family. Compare, for example, English 
father, mother, German. valer, muller, Latin pater, mater, Greek 
‘pater, meter, French père, mère, Armenian hair, mair, Sansorit 
‘pitar, matar, eto., eto, In a similar manner the Aryan languages 
fing the changes on a great number of fundamental. words, f 
in the Germanie languages becoming p in Latin, and so on- 
"They follow a law of variation Grimm's Law. These 

are not different things, they are variations of one 
thing. The people who use these languages think in the same 





way. 

Ж ‘one time in the remote past, in the Neolithic Age, that is 
to зау 8,000 years or more ago, there may have been one simple 
original speech from which all these Aryan languages have 
differentiated. Somewhere between Central Europe and Western 
Asie thore ‘must have wandered, a number of tribes sufficiently 


‘Hore one must sound a tote of warving. There was a time 
‘when the philologists were disposed to confuse languages and 
races, and to. that people who once all spoke. the sume 
Seniisizmua e WI oiu eee bibo. Tha, however ia mot the 
caso, as the reader will understand if he will think of the negroes 
of tho United States who now all speak English, or of the Irish 
No ер беваро а ранец бемонеа. по SRE 
the old Erse language, or of the Cornish people who have 
lost their ancient Keltic speech... But whut » common language 
does do, is to show that a common intercourse hae existed, and. 
tha possibility of termixture; andi it-does tib point to a. 

origin, it point at least to a common future. 
But even this origina] Aryan langunge, whích was a apoken 
рини освои 'was'by no means a primordial 
lasgwade orthe language of в savape rave, ts earliest speakers 
were nt or past the Neolithio stage of civilization.’ It һай ктат- 
КУ сыы etait ch E TOIT 
hio peoples; 
of tho Azilians, or of the early Noolithic kitchon-midden "poople 
for instance, were probably cruder thàn the most elementary 
form of Aryan. 

Probably the Aryan group of laignages became distinct in 
Жун ы (ot ol the Danube, йөре, Don «nd: Volga. 

tho matn rivers, a region that stented edad beyond 

the Ural Mountains nortli of thé Caspian es. The area over 
which the Aryan speakers roumed probably did not for a long 
itte reach to the Atlantie or to the south of tho Black Sea beyond 
Asa Minor. There was no'eHeotual separation of Europe from 
‘Ania’ thon’ et the Bosporus.” The Danübe fowed eastwamd to à 
it sea that extended soross the Volga region of south-oustem 
tussia right into Turkestan, and included the Black, Caspian, 
And Aral Sess, of to-day. Perhaps it eent out ‘arms io the 
Aretio Ocean. Te mnst have been à pretty efectivo barrier 
between the Aryan speakers and the people in north-eastern 


South of this sen stretched w oontinuoue «hore from the 
Balkans to Afghanistan, North-west of it à region of swamps 
und Iagoons reached to the Battie! 





in 
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5з 
а Languages. 


to Aryan, another gronj 
inate which. seem Өм have been made quite separately 
Arya languages, the Semitin, Hebrew and Arabio are 
олега but they seem to have: aan different. set of root words 
from the Aryan tongues; they their ideas of relation- 
ship in a diferent way; the fundamen Poe amantal idea b ийе ктап 
aze different. ‘They wore in all probability edo hy human 
quite ‘out, of touch with the original Aryans, 


separately and independently. 

P Hobrow, Arabic; Abyssinian, ancient Assyrian, aneient 
Решать арба пабег о sociad tongue are pui together. 
ва being derived. from, this. second: primary. langunge, which ia 
тр с тыынар чылык 

in ry— tiat is, by 
Gon Se МЫ сыс, ба Aryan-penking poor 
peoples carrying on the liveliost interogurse 


Sor 
ка ж bs ASAE and the Semitio-speaking 
"us latter soom to bare lived either in south Amalie at 
north-east Africa..._In. the, eurly Neolithin Ago. the origional 
Setnitio speakers gd the original Aryan speskers wore probably 
living, so to speak, in different worl 


ga 
The Hamitic Languages. 


Philologiste speak with less unanimity of a third group of 
the Haatrric, which somo declare to ba distinct from, 
others allied toy the Komitic: "The weight of opinion inclines 


now towards the ides of some primordial connection of these 
tiro -groti 

цо тиран онида іе ибей more rans 
language group than the Semitic or the Aryan, and the Semitio 
шша ш at a yh mae common ent 
thas the Aryan. ‘Tho Semitic languages may have arisen as aomo 


tna the TO Hapus group jut e tho ide aros from one 
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special group of reptiles, and tho Aryan also from another proto- 
Hamitie group, as the mammals did from another group 
of reptiles. lt is a very tempting speculation but one for 
which there is really no basis of justifying fact, to suppose 
that the snd primordial ancestor group of the Aryan tongues 
branched off from the proto-Hamitie speech forms at some 
still earlier dáte than ths separation and specialization of 


The Hamitic speaker to-day, lke the Sémitio speakers, are 
mainly of the Mediterranean race. Among the Hamitio 
gue the ancient Egyptian and Coptic, the Berber languages (of 
the mountain people of North Arica, the Masked Tusregs, and 
Жын people), and what re called the Ethiopie group of 
African languages in eastern Africa, including the speech o 
Gallas and ‘the Somalis. ‘These Hamitic ‘may have 


radiated from n centre on the African coast of the Mediterranean, 


All these three great groups of languages, the-Aryan, Semitic, 
and Hamitic, it may be noted, have one feature in common which 
they do not share with any other language, and that is grammati- 
cal gender; but whether that lis much weight as evidence of 
& remote: common origin of Aryan, Semitio and Hamitic is а 
juestion for the philologist rather than for the general student, 
|t does not affect the clear evidence of n very long and very 
ancient prehistorio separation of the speakers of these three 
diverse of tongues. 

The Semitic and Nordio “races” haye a much more distinctive 

iY: they seem, liko their characteristic languages, to. 
be more marked and specialized than the broader, more funda- 
mental Hamitic-speaking peoples. 





The Ural-Altaic Languages. 


hea Tps lo tho northeast of the Argan and Semitic arvas 
must once have spread a further distinct language system 
which ix now mpmsented. by a group-of languages known as the 
‘Tonaxtax, or Unat-Auraic group. This includes the Lappish 
ûl Lapland and the Samoyed speech of Siberia, the Finnish lan. 
guage, Magyar, Turkish or Tartar, Manchu and Mongol: it has 
not as a group been so exhaustively studied by European philo- 
ogists, and there is insufficient evidence yet whether it does or does 
not include the Korean and Japanese languages, HB, Hulbert 
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‘has issued a comparative grammar of Korean and certain of 
the Dravidian languages of India to demonstrate the close 
affinity he finds between them. 


$6 
Te Chinese Languages. 

A fifth region of language formation was south-eastern Asia, 
where there still prevails a group of languages. consisting of 
monosyllables without any inflections, in which the tone used 
in uttering a word determines its meaning. ‘This may be called 


‘of these has to do duty for a great 
the different meanings are indicated 
either by the context or by saying the word in а distinotive 
tone. 


We may give an illustration of this, profound difference in 
method. ‘Tho four Chinese characters indicating “Affairs, query, 
Imperative, old,” placed in that order, for example, represent 
“Why walk in the ancient ways?” The Chi thus gives 
the bare cores uf his meaning; tbe English 
tense by a bold metaphor. He may be talking of conservatism 
in cooking or in bookbinding, but he-will say: Why wall in 
the ancient ways" ` 
‘Me, Arthur Waloy, in the interesting essay on Chinese thought 
and which his book, 170 Chinese Poems (Con- 
Stable, 1018), makes it clear how in these fields Chinese thought. 
is kept practical and restricted by the upon metaphor 
that are imposed by the contracted structure of Chinese. 
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è $T ۶ 
Other Langage Groupa. 

In addition to these families of languages, the following other 
great language groups nre distinguished hed by the philologist. 
All tho American-Indian languages, which vary widely among 
p , are separahle from any Old World group. Here 
we may Jump them: together: not so- much as a family as a 
miseellany. 


There is one great group of languages in Afries, froni w little 
yay north of the equator to its sonthorn extremity, не Вакто, 
and in addition a complex: of other languages acroas the centre 
of the ‘continent about which we will not trouble here, 

There are also two probably separate groips tho Dhavintax 
in South Indi», and tho Mázayo-Porwzsas stretched over 
Polynesia and uleo tiw including Indian tonguoa- 

Now, it seems reasonable to conclude from these fundamental 

i that about the time when men were beginning to form 


merged. 

Jn addition to’ these Neolithio. tribes: there minst have Been 
^ demus still mire’ primitive forest folks in Аба апа in India. 
‘These eanld only have numbered a few thousand, ‘They wete 
Probubly:as rare as, or rarer thun; the gorilla ie now. бези 
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Africa, from the Upper Nile, wss then a vast forest; impenetrable 
io ordinary human life, forest of which tho Congo foresta of 


r the oi men of a race ive 

sto the, Bast Sadie andthe dora of tho 
laugueges oi Malayo-Polynesian type came in time 
than the origination of thess other language groups. The Poly- 


probably with an infiltration of Nordie blood. 

"The langunge divisions of the philologist do tally, itis manifest, 
ina broad sort of way with the main race classes of the ethnologist, 
and they carry out the samo idea of a very small aad thinly dis- 

‘human population and of age-long separations between 
the great. divisions of mankind. In the Glacial Age, ice, or at 
dehet. climate too severe for tho fros spreading of peoples, ex- 
tended from tbe north pole into'Central Europe and across Russia: 
aud Siberin to: the great tablelands of Central Asia, After tho 
lust Glacial Ago, this cold north mitigated ita severities very 
slowly, and: wus for long without any other population than the 
wandering hunters who spread. eastward and aoross Bering Strait. 
North and Central Europe and Asis did- not become sulficiently 
temperate for. agriculture until quite recent. times—tines, that 
ás, within the limit of 12,000 or possibly even 10,000 years ago— 
and & n iod ii between the age of the 

Sars only penta не 





Across European Bussin, from the Baltio to the Caspian Sea, 
us the foo receded there certainly spread much. water and many 
impassable swamps; tho Caspian Soa and the Sea of Aral and parts 
of the Dosert of Turkestan are the vestiges of & great extent of 
soa that reached far up to the Volga valley and sent an arm west- 
sard'to join the Black Sea. Mountain barriers muoh ‘higher 
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from. the sparse primitive Negro population íà the central forest, 
region of. Africa. 

‘The Persian Gulf extended very far to the north of its present 
‘head, and combined with the Syrian desert, to out off the Semitic 
peoples from the eastern areas; while om the other hand tlie 
South of Arabin, much more fertile than ít is to-day, may have 
reached across what ie now: the Gulf of Aden towards Abyssinia 
Somaliland. The Mediterranean and Red Sea during the 


БЕ 


Ў 





between Dravidian and Southern Mongol, and the Gobi system 
‘of seas and lakes which presently became the Gobi desert, and 
the great system of mountain chains which follow one another 
across Asin from the centre to the north-east, split the Mongolian 
races into the Chinese and the Ural-Altaie Iatiguage groups. 
Bering Strait, when this came into existence, before or after 
the Pluvial Period, isolated tho Amer-Indians. 
‘We are not suggesting here, be it noted, that these ancient 
dons were absolute separations, but that they were effectual 
enough at least to prevent any: great intermixture of blood or 
‘aby great intermixture of speech in those days of man's social 


the crude patterns and use of various implements, and the seeds 
af a primitive agriculture about the world. Presently canoes 
and then ships appeared to increase this agricultural and trade 
Propaganda. 


$s 
A Possible Primitice Language (roup. 


‘The fundamental tongues of these nine main 1 
we have noted. were not by any means all AES nt 
beginnings of the Neolithic Ago. They are the latest languages, 
the survivors, which have ousted their more primitive predecessors. 
There, may: bave been other, and possibly many other, ineffective 
‘centres of speech which wore afterwards overrun by tho speakers 
of still surviving tongues, and f elementary languages which 
faded out, We find strange little patches of speech still in the 
world. which do not seem to be connected with any other lan- 
guage about them, 
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Sometimes, however, an exhaustive inquiry seems to affiliate 
‘these disconnected patches, seems to open out to us tantalizing 
glimpses. of some simpler, wider and more fundamental snd 
‘universal form of human specoh. One language group that has 
been keenly discussed is tho Basque group of dialects. The 
Basques live now on the north and south slopes of the Pyrenees: 
they number perhaps 000,000 altogether in Europe, and to this 
day they are ® very sturdy and independent-spirited people. 
"Their language, ns it exists to-day, js a fully developed one, 
But it is developed upon lines absolutely different from those of 
the Aryan languages about it. 

‘Basque newspapers have been published in the Argentine and 
in tho United States to supply groups of prosperous emigrants. 
‘The earliest “French” settlers in Canada were Basque, snd 
Basque names are fréquent among the French Canadians to this 
day. Ancient remains point to n much wider distribution of 


Africa. and through the Berber with the general body of Hamitio 
languages; but this relationship is questioned by other philolo- 
ists, ‘They find Basque more akin to certain similarly stranded 
Festige of speech found in the Caucasian Mountains, and they 
tre disposed to regard it as a last surviving member, much changed 
and specialized, of a once very widely extended group of pre- 


beyond. 

Tt is quite possible that, over western and southern Europe 
language groups extended eight or ten thousand. years ago that 
Ines completely vanished before Aryan tongues. Later on we 

‘note in passing, the possibility of three lost language 


says Sir Harry H. Johnston, to the 
i (2) Sumerian, and 
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ancient Sumerian may bave been a between 
1 early Mongolian groups. 1 
ii iia, (beh vo here i ta Det isa- Dravidian- 


Sumerian- 

more ancestral system of speech than the fundamental Humitie. 
We have something more like the linguistio " missing- link; " some- 
thing more like an ancestral language than anything else we бап, 
imagine at the present time. It may havo been related to the 
‘Aryan and Semitic and Hamitic languages much as the primitive 
lizards of later Palwozoio times were related to the Mammals, 
Birds snd Dinosaurs respectively. 


$9 
Some Isolated Languages. 


The Hottentot langungs ie said to have affinities with the 
Harnitie tongues, from which it ie separated by the whole breadth 
‘of Banta-speaking Central Africa, A Hottentotlike language 
Уин Bushman afinities ig still spoken in equatorial East Africa, 
and this strengthens the ides that the whole of East Africa was 
‘once Hamitic-speaking- 

‘The Banta languages and peoples spread, in comparatively 
recent times, from some centro of origin in West Central Africa 
and out off the Hottentots from the Hamitic peoples. But it 
je at least equally probable thst the Hottentot is 4 sepsrate 
language group. 

“Among othir remote and isolated little patches of language 
are tho Papuan speech of Now Guinea and the native Australian. 

"ht now extinct Tasmanian language is but little known. 
What we do know of it is in support of what we have guossed 
about tho comparative speechlesences of Palieolithio man. 

We may quote n passage irom Hutchinson's Living Races of 
Mankind upon this matter:— 

“The language of the natives i irretrievably lost, only 
imperfect indications of ita structure and a small proporica of 
ita wonda having been preserved, In tho absence of sibilants 
dnd some other features, their dialects resembled the Australian, 
but were of ruder, of less developed structure, and so imperfect 
tiat, acoording to Joseph Milligan; our best authority on the 
Subject, thoy observed no settled order or arrangement of words 
in the constuction of tbeiz sentences, but. conveyed in a supple= 
mentary fashion by tone, manner, and gesture those modifies- 
font of meaning which we express by mood, tense, number, 
eta, . 
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“Abstraot terms were raro; for every variety of gum-tree or 
‘wattle-tree there was a name, but no word for ‘tree’ in general, 
nor for qualities such as hard, soft, warm, cold, long. short, 
round, ete, Anything hard was ‘like a stone; anything round 
dis Ha mom. ud eo eni analy sung the schon bo 

word. some sign ing to bè 
جر‎ confirming meaning 
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81 
will now resume and expand what has been said 
‘already in the preceding chapters about tht coming of 
шге. Tta onset marks a profound change in 
Muman conditions. 1t developed slowly and with much variation 
în hunian life during several years between, at earliest, 
twenty thousand years ago und, at Iniest, eight thousand yesrs 


ago. 

Before that time man was a comparatively rare animal, 
He was a wandering, implement-using: beast of prey, & savage: 
Не lived in small communities; his speech was probably still 
largely undeveloped. His only possessions: were portable pos- 
sesioni. His whole life was spent in a food hunt, and he 
Aternated between long stretches of hunger and spells of plenty 
ind repletion. He followed animals as they followed, their 
food nud the seasons. He was free and needy and his life was 
incessantly dangerous. 

Then ‘this business of deliberate food-growing and of 
food preservation: He began to herd the bessts Һе had hunted 
fud to beed whore he found the seeds and roots and fruits that 
supplemented his meat, His hunter's prowlings were restricted 

ит 
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by 


the grazing of his half-domesticated cattle and by his 
of crops where he bad sown. His implements 
multiplied. By eight thousand years sgo man had become in 
ап ly numerous animal. No ape or other 
Kindred animal had ever been numerous before bim. He had 
mide hnuses und acquired possessions; in the place of a mere 
ad settled down to regular periodic work to get 
food. Ho stored food. Latour bad begun for him. From 
meals that were happy finds and adventures, hie had achieved 
meal-times, He had ceased to be a haphazard animal and he 
an animal. 


i 
i 
Е 


He is the only mammal that has become an economic animal, 
never been any other грош mamal. Beaver 
squirrel boards, and doge bury their bones, 
the ants and bees before we come to other 
asociate in communities and work regularly 
and shar ош {оой ала shelter. 
4 there was exertion, anxiety and need in 
Wis no systematic labour. Worle there 
the Inter Palmolithio men, but it was occasional 
ing work. Implements had to be mado 
but ‘probably they were made by: those who 
Skins had to be scraped. Food had to be 
- Someone had to look after the fire; it- was a serious 
nuisance to have it; go out, and it is supposed by sore n i 
that special people were appointed for that responsibility, and 
that the vestal virgins with their sacred fre теты а survival 
wf the primitive fire-minders. But in the hunting stage of 
mankind there was no steady, regular: toil of the sort that we 
efer to as labour. 
Hot of tbe troublesome work thet had to be dono was 
probably put upon the women. Primitive man bad.na chivalry. 
the little human group shifted its ground the women and 
girls carried such gear.as there was, while tho men went un- 
enoumibered with the weapons, ready for any eventuality, The 
cero of the; children fell entirely on the woman. 
lt has been suggested thai women began agriculture, ‘This 
is highly peobable. The collection of seed and vegetable food 
stufis fell ot them, while the men, were sway hunting. It was 
tho women who may bave observed that grain grow. at the 
old camping-places; who may have first consciously scattered 
Erain ns an offering to.some local god with the idea of ite being 
setumed Inter a hundredfald. The earliest stage cf agriculture. 
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and returnod later to reap. It.tnay ‘be that tlie close association 
‘of hutnan aucrifice with sowing may be dated from the: daya 
of such snatch crops left to grow and ripen: a man may: have 
been slaughtered and left belind to watch over the erop. 

The earliest agriculture was almost certainly a patch agris 
daltare, a cultivation of little garden patohes by hand—probably 
Dy women’s hands.. Te was an nocessory food supply. Probably 

canê 


if only became more important under very exceptional 


to teach mon tho art of im due season. At first, perhaps, 
"i lands. 


the systematio sowing was in flooded Ti was à 
pretty say step from hat to assisted foods, that is to sey to 
igation. 


tivation’ is not civilization. ‘The growing of wheat had 
spread to the Atlatio and té the Paciüo coast with the dis 
tribution of the Neolithic culture by, perhaps, 15,000 or 10,000 
n.c, before tbe beginnings of civilization, Civilization is some- 
more than the occasional seasons) growing of wheat 
fie thie settlement: of men upon an ates continuously cultivated 
aud possessed, who live in buildings continuously inhabited, 
With a common rule and a common city or citadel 
he first condition necessary to |4 real settling down of 
i aa di from a/mere temporary settle 
nest among abandant food, was of course n trustworthy all 
and supply sf watar, foddor for their, animals , food 


fa of affairs; no: doubt, in many Eutopesn в 
and in many such valleys, as in the case of tho 
lake-disellings, men settled from à very early date indeed 
bul nowhere, of any countries now known to us, wore 
favourable conditions found upon suche scala, and nowhere 
did they laid оой зо surely yor im and yeat out nain Egypt 
fl in Whe couniry between the upper waters of the Euphrates 


Persian. 
“Here was a constant water supply under enduring. ашна 
darvesta year by year; ib Mesopotamia wi 
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yielded, says Herodotus, two hundredfold to, the sower; Pliny 
says that it was cut twice and afterwards yielded good fodder 
lor ; there were abundant palms and many sorts of fruits; 


and as for building material, in Egypt there was clay and 


с 
| = 


E 





easily worked tone; and in Mesopotamia a clay that 
* ge »potamia a clay becomes a 


such countries men would cease to wander, and settle 
dem almost акшым would multiply and discover thami- 
s " 


guimerous, and by their mumbers safa from any camis] 
Assailant. Thoy multiplied, producing a denser haman poris 
lation than tbe earth had ever known bofan m 
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great areas, the security of life Increased so that ordinary men 
Sent about in the towns snd fields without encumbering thems 
selves with weapons, and among themselves, at least, they 
became peaceful peoples, Men took root as man had never 
taken root. before. 

Mesopotamia and Egypt were the most favourable countries 
for the first permanent scttling-down af man. We give a map 
here of these countries ns they wero about six or seven thousand 
уема ао. ‘The Red Sea valleys and the valleys of the eastern 
Mediterrinesn were already flooded by that time, but the coasta 
of Arabi, ond particularly the south-west. comer of Arabia, 
Sere far more fertile than they have since become, and the 
Red Sea fowod by an open channel into the Mediterranean, 
and the Persian Gulf extended much further northward than 
it does at the present time. 

‘Now, whilo in the great river valleys min were taking root 
ond multiplying, in the less fertile and more seasonal lands 
ontside these favoured areas, in the foresta of Europe, the 
Arabian deserts and the seasonal pastures of Central Asin, 
hore yas developiag s thinner, more active population of peoples 
o a quite divergent type, the primitive nomadio peoples. In 
бош йн Ше кендә! folk, the agriculturista, these nomads 
lived frocly and dangerously. They were in comparison lean 
and hungry men. Their herding was sti ў 
they fought constantly for their pastures against hostile families. 
The discoveries in tho elaboration of implements and the nse 
of metals made by the ecttled pooples spread to them and 






settled stago in human affairs, To begin with, man was a 
slow drifter, following food. Then one sort oí men began to 
settle down, and ancther gort became more distinctly nomadic. 
"rhe settled sort began to rely mors and more upon grain for food; 
the nomad began to make a greater uso-of milk for food. The 
two ways of life i 


i 
‘that nomad folk and the settled folk should 
mads should soem hard buzbarians to tho 
peoples, and the settled peoples soft and cfeminste 

n ег to the nomad peoples. Along tho fringos 

of the doveloping civilizations there must have been a constant 
raiding ang bickering between hardy nomad tribes and mountain 





. 
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tribes, and the more numerous snd less warlike peoples ín thc 
towns aud villages, 
For the most part this was a mere raiding of the Borders 
‘he settled folk lad the weight of numbers on their sida; the 
herdsmen might raid and loot, but they could not stay. ‘That 
kind of mutual friction might go on for many generations, But 
Ever nnd gain we find some loader or somo tribe, amidat the 
Misorder of free and independent nomade, powerful enoügh to 
force à sort of unity upon its kindred tribes, and then woe betide 
the ‘nearest civilization. Down pour the united nomads on 
the unwarlike, unarmed plains, and there ensues a war c 
ust. Tustead of carrying of the booty, the conquerors 
down on the conquered land, which becomes all booty 
for them; the villagers and townemen aro reduced to servitude 
and tribute-paying, they become hewers of wood and drawers 
SF water, and tho leaders of the nomads become kings: and 
oes, instars: and aristocrats. They, too, settle down, they 
many of the atts and relinements of the conquered, they 
cease to be lean: and hungry, but for many generations they 
teisin traces of their old nomadio habits, they bunt aud. indulge 
in opentair sports, thoy drive and raco chariots, they regard 
ork, ‘especially agricultural work, as the lot af an inferior 
abe and class. 





regions & distinction between a non-warking 

Tuler clase and the woeling mass of the population, And we 
find too; that after some gelerations the aritoorat, having 
settled down, begins to respect the aris und mofinemmta end 
Jawshiiingnem of settlement, and (o lose something of lis 
. Ho intermarries, he pstehés up a sort 

of toleration between conqueror and conquered; he exchanges 
fellgious ideas and learns the lessons upon which soil and climate 
he has . 
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from which the| present writer obstains. It will then. be con- 

Lat the contemporary state of affairs in India, 
China, aud Amefion. Necessarily this will be a recital of namen, 
but we will givp as few ag possible, and the reader who brings 
Tittle or no pre fious knowledge to this portion will find all that 

arer if he gives these sections m reasonably 
pares with the map on p, 100 and the 









$22 
The Sumerians. 


The allernation of ecttlement, nomadia conquest, refinement, 
fresh sonquest,|fefinement, which is characteristic of this phase 
‘of human histdity, ia particularly to be noted in the region of 
the Euphrates й js which lay open in every direction 
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deciphered. |10 tho unclassified 
jo langu any others that how exist. 
‘These connected with Basque, and may 
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Fxsavations conducted nt Eridu by Captain R. Campbell 
Thompson during the recent War have revealed an carly 
Neolithic agricultura] stage; before the invention of writing or 
tho uae of bronze, beneath the earliest Sumerian foundations, 
The eropa of tho pre-Sumerians were cut ‘by sickles or 


Sumerians shaved their heads and wors simple tunio- 
like garments of wool. ‘They settled first on tho lowor courses 
of the great river and not very far from the Persian Gulf, which 
in those days ran up for à hundred and thirty and more 
beyond its present head. Saye, in Babylonia and, Assyrian 

Je, estimates that in 6,600 n.o. Eridu was on the wee-consi. 
The Sumerians fertilized their elds by letting water run through 
irrigation trenches, and they gradually became very skilful 
hydraulic engineers; they had cattle, веков, афер, апі ровів, 
tet no horses; their collections of mud huts grow into towns, 
and their religion raised up tower-like templd) buildings. 

Clay, dried in the sun, wae a very great {abt in tha lives of 






these people. This Tower country of the Fuphrates-Tiges 
valleys bad little or no stone. They built of Bick, they madé 
pottery and earthenware images, and they dis and presently 
wrote upon thin tile-like cakes of clay. do not seem to 
have had paper or to have used went heir books and 


selves and maintained for many centuries their miitary capacity, 
Their soldiers carried long spears and shield, and fought int 
close formation. Sumerians conquered Sumerians, Sumer re- 
‘mained unconquered by any stranger race for w very long period 


f time indeed. ‘They developed thelr civilization their writing, 
god their shipping, through a period Hat may bx twice as long 
26 (e hole period from the Christian ers to the present time. 


‘Thon slowly they gave way before the Semitic proples. 

"The first of all known empires was that founded by the 
high priest of the god of the Sumerian city of Erecl. Te reached, 
gays an inscription at Nippur, from the Lower (Persiin Gulf) 
te the Upper (Mediterranean or Red) Ses. Among the mud- 

apa of the Buphrates-Tigris valley the record of that vast 

‘of history, that first half of the Age of Cultivation, is 

‘Where flourished the first temples and the firet priest- 
rulers that we know of emong 
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‘Traces of Sumerian trade, and perhaps of Sumerian settle- 
ment, have been found in North-west India, but it is still 
uncertain whether the Sumerians reached India overland or 
by the sea, Probably it was by sea. They may have been 
quite nearly related in race and culture to the peoples then 
inhabiting the Ganges valley. 


$2» 
The Empire of Sargon the Firat. 


Upon the western edge of this country appeared nomsdio 
tribes of Semitio-speaking peoples who traded, raided, and 
fought with the Sumerians for many generations, Then arose 
at last a groat leader among these Semites, Sargon (2,750 в.о.), 
who united them, and not only conquered the Sumerians, but 
extended his rule from beyond the Persian Gulf on the east 
to the Mediterranean on the west. His own people were called 
the Akkadians and his empire is called the Sumerian Akkadian 
empire. It endured for over two hundred years. 

From the tims of Sargon I until the fourth and) third 
venturies 3,0., n period of over two thousand years, the Semitio 
peoples were in the ascendant throughout all the near east. 
But though the Semites conquered. and gave ® king to the 
Sumerian cities, it was the Sumerian civilization which prevailed 
over the simpler Semiti culture. The newcomers learnt the 
Sumerian writing (the “‘cunciform” writing) and the Sumerian 
language; they set up no Semitic writing of their own. The 
Sumerian language became for these barbarians the language 
af knowledge and power, ав Latin was the language of know- 
ledge and power among the barbaro peoples of the Middle 
Ages in Europe. ‘This Sumerian learning had a very great 
Vitality, It was destined to survive through a long series of 
conquesta and changes that now began in the valley of the 
two rivers. 





$20 
The Empire of Hammurabi. 


‘Aa the people of the Sumerian Akkadian empire loat their 
political and military vigour, fresh, inundations of a warlike 
People, the Blamites, began from the east, while from the west 
Pame the Semitic Amoritey, pinching the Sumerian Aldadian 
empire between them. The Elamites were of unknown language 

Tace, "neither Sumrians noreSemites." says Bayee. Their 
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fouricort nnd Bye thoussnd: and. when they arose early in the 
morning, behold, thoy were ull dead corpses. So Sennacherib 
King of Assyria departed, anid went and returned, und dwelt 
et Nineveh.” 

‘fo be murdered by his sons, 


Sennacherib's grandson, Assurbanipal (called by tho Greeks 


Sardanapalns), did succeed in conquering and for ù time holding 
Lower Egypt. 


528 
The Chaldean Empire. 


‘The Assyrian Empire lasted only a hundred and fifty years 
after, Sargon И. Жей сынма бен coming from the south 
fas, the Chaldesns, sesisted by two Aryan-peaking peoples 

the north, the Medes and Persians, combined against it, 
and took Nineveh in 606 ».c, This is the first appearance of 
the Aryan-speaking peoples in this history. They drift down 
Out o the northern and north-western plains and forests, A. 
hardy warlike group of tribes, Some pass south-eastiward into 


i 


‘The Chaldesn Empire, with its capital at Babylon (Second 
Babylonian Empire), lasted undor Nebuchadnezzar the Great 
(Nebuchadnezzar H) and his successors until 538 3.0, when it 
collapsed before the attack of Cyrus, tho founder of the Persian 

wen... 

PS ths story goes on, In 920 5c, aê we shall tell later in 
some detail, a Greek conqueror, Alexander the Great, ie looking 
on the murdered body of the last of the Persian rulers. 

"The story of the Tigris and Euphrates civilizations, of which 
thus far we have given only tho bare outline, i story of 
conquest following after conquest, and each conquest replaces 
old rulers and ruling olusses by new: races like the Sumerian 
and the Elarnite aro swallowed up, their languages vanish, they 
interbrced ad are lost; the Assyrian melts away into Chaldean 
and Syrian, the Hittites lose’ distinction, the Semites who 
swallowed up the Sumeriuna give place to rulers of these now 
Aryan tribes from the north. Medes anti Persians appear in 
the place of the Elamites, wai the (Aryan) Persian language 
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dominates the empire until the Aryan Greek ousts it from 
official life, 

Meanwhile the plough dots its work year by year, the harvests 
are gathered, the builders build as they are told, the tradesmen 
work and acquire fresh devices; the knowledge of writing spreads; 
novel things, the horse and wheeled vehicles and iron, are 
introduced and become part of the permanent inheritance of 
mankind; the volume of trade upon sen and desert increases, 
men’s ideas widen and knowledge grows. There are set-backs, 
massacres, pestilence; but the story is, on the whole, one of 

ё. For four thousand years this new thing, civiliza- 
tion, which had set ita root into the soil of the two rivers, grew 
asa tree grows; now losing a limb, now stripped by a storm, 
but always growing and resuming its growth. It changed its 
dominant race; it changed its language; but it remained essentially 
the same development. After four thousand years the warriors 
and conquerors were still going to and fro over this growing 
thing they did not understand, but men bad by that time 
(330. m.c.) got iron, horses, writing and computation, money, a 
far greater variety of foods and textiles, a far wider knowledge 
of their world than the old Sumerians. 

‘Whe time that elapsed between the empire of Sargon I and 
the conquest of Babylon by Alexander the Great, was as long, 
be it noted, at the least estimate, as the time from Alexander 
the Great to the present day. And before the time of Sargon I 
men had been settled in the Sumerian land, living in towns, 
worshipping in temples, following an orderly agricultural life. 
inan organized community, for at least as long again. “Eridu, 
Logash, Ur, la, Larsa, have already an immemorial past 
when first they appear in. history. 

One of tha most dificult things for both the writer and 
student of history is to sustain the sense of those time-intervals 
and prevent these ages becoming shortened by perspective in 
his imagination. Half the duration of human civilization and 
the keys to all its chief institutions are to be found before 
Sargon I, Moreover, the reader cannot too often compare the 
scale of the dates in these latter fuller pages, of man’s history 
with the succession of countless. generations to which the time 
diagrams already given bear witness. The time dingram given 
at the end of Book II, p. 250, indicates the broad intervals 
in thia succession of the first empires in Asia. 
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ya 
The Euriy History of Egypt. 
Parallel with the ancient beginnings of civilization in Sumeria, 
4 similar process was going cn in Egypt, Itis stilla mutter of 
dispute! whieh waê the more ancient of these two beginnings or 
how far they had a common origin or derived one from the 
other, 


Ihe story of the Nile valley from the dawn of its traceable 
history until the time of Alexander the Great is not very dis- 
that of Babylonia; but while Babylonia lay open 

every side to invasion, Egypt was protected by desert to 


of 

"The Stone Age remains in Egypt are of very uncertain date; 
there are Pulmolithic and’ thont Neolithic remains. It i not 
certain whether the Neolithic pastoral people who left: those 
emnins wem the direct ancestors of the later Egyptians. In 
many respeots they differed entirely froni theirsuoccesors. They 
buried their dead, but before they buried them they cut up the 
bodies and apparently ao portions of the flesh. "They seem to 
havo done this oùt of à feeling of reverence for the departed; tlie 
dead wero "eaten with honour," according to the phrase of Sir 
Flinders Petrio. It muy have been that the survivors hoped 
to retain thereby some vestige of the strength and virtue that 
had died. races of similar divage customs have been found 
in the long’ barrows that were seattered over Western Europe 
before the spreading of the Aryan peoples, and’ they have 


pervaded negro Afros, where they are only dying out at the 
‘present time, 

About 5,000 9.0. of earlist, tho traces of these primitive 
peoples cease, aid tie true Kgyptíans appedr on the scene. 


"Tus former people were but builders and ut à comparatively 
low stage of Neol'thio culture; the latter were already a civilized 
Neolithio peoplo—thoy used brick and wood buildings instead 
oi their predecessors! hovele, nnd they were working stone. 
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character.. Possibly there was an irruption from Southern 
irabis by way of Adea of a fresh people, who came into Uj 

Баур an slowly towards tho. delta of tha Nile, 

De. Wallis Budge writes of them as “conquerors from the East.” 

their gods and their ways, liko their pioture-writing, were 

indeed from the Sumerian. One. of the earliest 

Known figures of a deity is that of « hippopotamus, goddess, 

and so very distinctively African. 
of the Nile is not зо fine and plastio aa the Sumerian 
clay, and the Egyptians. made no use of it for writing. But 


thee establishment in Babylon; and when. finally Egypt fell 
io Alexander the Great, in 332 x, ií was Dynasty XXXI 
that came to an end. 


for making monuments for themselves: as no men have, ever 
before of since had a chance to display and gratify. It was 
Cheopa (8,735 2.0,, Wallis Budge) anit Chephren and Mycerinua 
of this IVth Dynasty who raised tho vast piles of the 

and the second and tho third pyramida ut ib. e тем 


begun, 
reigns, and left her wasted aa if by а жаг. 
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Thr story of Egypt from the IVth to the XVth Dynasty is 
a story of conflicts between alternative capitals and competing 
religions, of separations into several kingdoms and reunions, 
At is, so to speak, un internal history. ‘This is often called the 
Feudal Period. Hero we ean name only one of that long series 
of Pharaohs, Popi TI, who reigned ninety years, the longest 

ign in history, and left a great abundance of inscriptions and 

ildings. At last there happened to Egypt what happened 
30 frequently to the civilizations of Mesopotamia. Жут waa 
conquered by nomadic Semites; who founded a “shepherd” 
dynasty, the Hyksos (XVIth), which was finally expelled by 
native Egyptians. This invasion probably happened while that 
first Babylonian Empire which Hammurabi founded was flourish- 
ing, but tho exact mdenee of dates between вану 
Egypt and Babylonis are still very doubtful. Only after a long 
period of servitude did a popular uprising expel these foreigners 
Again. Hatred of the foreigners had unified the spirit of Egypt. 

After this war of liberation (circa 1:600 s.o.) there followed 
3 period of grest prosperity in Egypt, the Now Empire. Egypt 
became в great and united military state, and pushed hor 


system to the other. 

For a time Egypt was the ascendant: power in this conflict. 
Thothmes III and Amenophis UIT (XVIIIth. Dynasty) ruled 
from Ethiopia to iho Euphrstés in the fifteenth 

Jor various reasons these two kings stand out with unusual 
distinctness in the Egyptian record. * dre, 





the most extraordinary anid able vf Egyptian monarchs, n 
Hatasu, we have no Pies tà tell. She is representod ene 
monuments in masculine garb, and with beard 
Symbol oido. E atl ж 
/ Мег there was u brief Syrisn.cánquést. of-Egypt; x 
serin of changing dynastiost among which we may oie the 


Ж 
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XIXth, which included Rameses II, a great builder of temples, 
who reigned sixty-seven years (about 1,317 to 1,250 p.c.), and 
who is supposed hy some to have been the Pharaoh of Moses, 





Егиз. тта... том Беттттан тома-татиттивса. 
{детих Силигоыдон.) 


and the. XXlIlad, which included Shishak, who plundered 
Solomon's temple (oiroz 030 Б.с}, An Ethiopian conqueror 
drom the Upper Nile founded the XXVth Dynasty, a foreign 
dynasty, which went down (670 B.©,) before the new Assyrian 
Empire created by Tiglath Pileser HI, Sargon I, and Sen- 
nacherib, of which we have already made mention, Far the 
first time Babylonia lorded it over the Nile, 

The days of any Egyptian predominance over foreign nations 
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‘wets drawing to an end. Far a time andor Pasmmetichns 1 
Ete XXVIth Dynasty (004-000 .c.) native rule was restored, 


the fall of Nineveh and the Assyrians, was ronted out again by 
Nebuchadnorzar Il, the great Chaldean king, the Nebuchad- 
mezzar of the Bible. The Jews, ss we shall note lat 
had been the allies of Necho HI, were taken into capti 
Nebuchadnezzar to Babylon. 

When, in the sixth century B.0., Chaldea fell to the Persians, 
Egypt followed suit. A rebellion later made Egypt independent 
Once more for sixty years, In 332 в.с. she weleomed Alexander 
the Great as her conqueror, fo bê ruled thereafter by foreigners, 
first by Greeks, then by Romans, then in suocession by Arabs, 
Turks, and British, until the quasi-indeperidence af the present 
day. Such brielly is the history af from. its beginnings; 
& history first af isolation and then of increasing entanglement 
with the affairs of other nations, as increasing facilities of 
communication drew the peoples of the world into closer and 
closer interaction. 





$4 
The Early Civilisation of India. 


‘The history we need to tell here of Tun i simpler even 





Somowhore about the time of Hammurabi or later, a branch 

R -speaking people; wlio then oecu| 
North Persis. aod ен pushed down the Perrin 
passes into Indis. They were closely related toi the ancestor 


of the Medes and Persians, hey conquered their way until 
they prevailed over all the darker populations of North India, 
Al spread. their rule cr intiüenee over the whole. yen 
‘They never soliieved any unity in India; thair history is a history 
ing kings and republibs. EA 
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‘Ths Persian Empire, inthe days of its expansion after the 
capture of Babylon, pushed its boundaries beyond the- Indus, 
and Jater Alexander the Great: marched as faras the: border 
of tho dosarh that separates the Punjab from the Ganges valley, 
а жуй кангар yn mal fan eis leave the history 
of India, 


$5 
The Eorly History of China. 


Meanwhile; as this triple system of White Man civilizations 
developed in India and in the lands about the meeting-places 
of Asis, Africa; and Europe, another nnd quite distinct oiviliza- 
tion waa developing: and spreading out from the then fertile 
but now dry and desolste valley of the Тан and from the 
slopes of the Kwen-lun mountains in two directions down the 
course af the Hwang-ho, and later into the valley of the Yang- 
teo-kiang. We know little as yet of the archeology of Chins. 
Stone implements have been found in various parts of the 
country, and we know something of the calturo of the Stone 
‘Age in this purt of the'world from excavations in Honan and 
Manchuria. "The people appear to have been not unlike the 

it inhabitants of Northern China, They lived in villages 
arid had domesticated the pig. ‘They used axes and rectangular 
knives of stone, and arrowheads of slute, bone, and muasel- - 
shell; they were nequainted with spinning and mado pottery, 
some of it of much the same type'as is made to-day. Apart 
from this scanty evidends, our ideas at present of this early 
civilization ar derived from the still very imperfectly explored 
Chinese literature. It hins evidently bean from: the first and 
throughout a Mongolian civilization. Until after the time of 
‘Alexander the Great there mre few traces of any Aryan or 
Semitie, much less of Hamitie influence, All such influences 
Were still in another world, separated by mountains, deserts, 
and wild nomadio tribes! until that time. The Chinese seem 
to have made their civilization spontaneously and unassisted. 


in the excavations іп Honan, similar to pottery found om & 
few early sites in Central and Western Asi «ой Ча “Казыга 
Europe, s the possibility of remote cultural contact. 
ote a et s dod 
world-wide early Neolithic culture, but the Tarim valley and 
the lower Euphrates are separated by such vast obstacles of 
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mbuntuin and desert as to forbid the idea of any migration or 
af peoples who had once settled down. 

Perhaps tho movement from the north met another move- 
ment of culture coming from the south. Though the civilization 
of China is wholly Mongolian, it does not follow that ita northern 
roots are its only ones. If it grew first in the Tarim valley, 
‘then, unlike all other civilizations (including the Mexican and 
Peruvian), it did not grow out of the hel thio onlturo, We 
Europeans know very little as yet of the ethnology and pre- 
history of Southern’ China. There the Chinese mingle with 
Such kindred peoples as the Siamese and Burmese, and seem to 
bridge over towards the darker Dravidian peoples and towards 
tle Mala 


уа. 

Tt is quite clear from the Chinese records that there were 
southern ss well as northern beginnings of a civilization, and 
that the Chinese civilization that comes into history 2,000 
gears 5.0. is the result of a long process of conflicts, minglings, 
snd interchanges between a southern and a northern culture, 
of pana Me ee DR tere been the earlier and more 
highly developed southern. Chinese perhaps played the 
rile towards the northern Chinese that. the Жыш eee tte 





They may have been the first agrioulturiats and the first temple- 
builders. But so little is known аз уо of this attractive chapter 
in pre-history that we cannot dwell upon it further here. 

The chief foreigners mentioned in the early annals of China 
were a Ural-Altaic people on the north-east frontier, the Huns, 
bgsinst whom certain of the earlier emperors mads war. 

Chinese history is still very little known to European 
students, and our accounts of the early records. are particularly 
unsatisfactory, About 2,700 to 2,490 m.c. reigned five emperors, 
who soem to have been almost incredibly exemplary beings. 
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vessels of these earlier dynasties, benutifal, splendid, and with 
в distinctive style of their own, still exist, and there can be no 
doubt of the existence of n high state of culture even before the 
days of Shang. 

Tt.is perhaps m sense of symmetry that made tho later 
historians of Egypt and China talk af the extlier phinses of their 
national history as being under dynasties comparable to tho 
dynasties of the lator empires, and of such early “Emperors” 
ns Menes (in Egypt) or the First Five Emperors (in Chinn). 
"he early dynasties exercised far less centralized powers than 
the later ones, Such unity as China possessed undor the Shang 
Dynusty was а religions rather than an effective political union. 
The “Son of Heaven" offered sacrifices for all the Chinese, 
"here waa à common script; a common civilization, and à common 
enemy in the Huns of the north-western borders. 

‘Phe last of tho Shang Dynasty was m cruel and fooliali 
monarch who burnt himself alive (1,125 8.0.) in his palace after 
n decisive defeat by Wu Wang, the founder of the Chow Dynasty. 
Wu Wang seems to have been helped by the south-western 
tribes as well aa by a popular revolt. 

For a time Chins remained loosely united under the Chow 
omperors, as loosely; united na was Christendom under the popes 
in the Middle Agos; the Chow emperors had beoome the traditional 
high priesta of tho lund in tho place of tho Shang Dynasty and 
claimed а sorb of overlordship in Chinese affairs, but. gradually 
the loose ties of and sentiment that held the empire 

lost. their. троп men's minds, Hunnish peoples 
to the north and west took on the Chinese civilization without 
Mequiring a sense of its unity. Feudal princes began to regard 
themselves as independent. 

Tn China and the League of Nations, Mr, Liang Chi-Chao, 
one. of the Chinese representatives at the Paris Conference of 
1019, states that between the eighth and fourth centuries B.c. 
‘there were in the Hwang-ho and Yang-tee valleys no less 
than fye or six thousand small states with abont a dozen states 
dominating over them." "The land was subjected to perpetual 
warfare ("Age of Confusion"), In the sixth century 8,0. tho 
grout powers in conflict were Ta'i and Tein, which were northern 
Hwang-ho states, and Ch'u, which was a vigorous power in 
ihe Yang.tso valley. A confedermtion against Ch'u laid tho 
foundation for league that kept the peace for a hundred 
years; tho league subdued and incorporated Ch'u and mude a 
Zeneral treaty of disarmament. Iê became tho foundation of a 
mew pacifio empire. Ы 
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"The knowledge of iron ehtered Chin» i some Wniknowm 
at da equ tà be comis asd on abo | 
o Be that ie to tsy, two or three hundred years Or mone | 
Bier tliir uss-bad become customary in Assyrim EUYEb end 
угор. Iron’ was probably introduced from the norte into 
China by the Hons. 

"The last rulers of tw Chow Dynasty. were usted by the 
кир Туйш tho Inter seized “upon the: sorod sacred 
(nee Tripods, and ao ware able to tako over tlie inperint Anty 
of offering sxctifices to Heaven. In this manner was the Tein 
"Dynasty established. It ruled with far more vigour And elect. 
{най апу previous family. 

i iL Of Shi Hwang- (meaning "Get universal amperes 
t this dynasty is usually taken to marie the end of feudal and 


Hrwong-ti, among other feats in tho direction of commer effort, 
organized the building gf tho Great Wall of Chins againat tho 
за A civil war followed close upon his reign, and ended in 
the establishment of the Han Dynasty: 

Under this Han Ds ‘ty the empire grew. greatly beyond 
ila original two river {he Huns were effectively restrained, 
ita origin Gross penetrated westward until they began ta Iari 
and tbe Ci reiliad races and. divilbations other. than their 


Carien present must ое Тор ош wecount of CH We 
о едра to tho distinctive characters of its civilization 


46 
White the Civilizationa were Growing. 


‘And in these thousands, of years during whicl man tr 
seat ay wep. by step trom. tho barbarism of the Ыы, 
Tung Tare vo civilization at those old-world cene what 
was happening in tho rest of the world "To the north of these 
was appen fur kine to te Mac, the Nonlie and Mongolian 
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as we have told, were also learning the use cf metals; 
while the civilizations were settling down these men of 


it 
plains becoming migratory and develoy 
коол лш екы 


the south of the civilized zone, in central and southern 
„ the negro was making a slower progress, and that, it 
seem, under the stimulus of invasion by whiter tribes 
the Mediterranean regions, bringing with them in suc- 
cession cultivation and the use of metals, These tribes came 

by two routes: across the Sahara to the west as 
Barbers and Tuaregi and the like, to mix with the negro and 
create such quosi-white rages os the Fulas; and also by way of 
the Nile, where the Baganda (— Gandafolk) of Uganda, for 
example, may possibly include some element of a remote white 
origin. ‘The African. forests were denser then, and spread east- 
wand and northward from, the Upper Nile. 

‘The islands of tho East Indies, threo thousand years ago, 
were probably: still only inhabited here and there: by stranded 
patehes of Paleolithio Australoide, who had wandered thither 
in tbose, immemorial agos when thera was a nearly completo 
laud bridzs by way of the East Indies to Australia, Tho islands 
of Oceania were uninhabited. The spreading of the heliolithio 
peoples by sea-goine canoes into the islands of the Pacific came 
anual later in the history of man, at earliest a thousand years 
тс. Still later did they reach Madagascar. The beauty of 
"New Zealand also was as yet wasted &o far ns mankind was 
concerned; ita highest living creatures were a great ostricl-lika 
bird, the moa, now extinct, and the little kiwi; which has feathers 
Lik coarse hair and tha merest rudimente of wings. 

In North America a group of Mongoloid tribes were now 
out off altogether from the old world, They were spreading 
slowly southward, hunting the innumerablo bison of the plains. 
"hey had still to learn for themselves the secrets of a separato 
Agriculture based on maize, and in South America to tam» tho 
llama to their service, and to build up in Mexico and Yucatan 
nnd Peru three separate civilizations of a very ourious and 
distinctive type, 

When men reached the southern extremity of America, 
the Megatherium, the: giant: sloth, and the Glyptodon, the giant 
armadillo, were still living. . 

‘These American primitive civilizations may ultimately prove 
of very great help to our un ing of human development, 
because they seem to have preserved, right mp to the time of 





their extinotion European discoverers at the end of the 
century A.D., ideas and methods that passed out of 
old-world five or six thousand years nc. They 


the exact and complicated calendars upon which the priests 
their intellectual energy., Tho art of tho Maya 
developed. Some of the 

simpler sculpture of Peru is suggestive of Sumerian work, but 
the Maya stuff is like nothing the old world has ever produced, 
and it rises to very great executive beauty. ‘The nearest) 
resemblances, and they are not very near, are to be found in 


tesqueriess, 

Many Maya inscriptions resemble e certain sort of elaborate 
drawing made by lunatios in’ European asylums more that 
they do any other old-world production. Tt is ns if tho Maya 
THA had developed along a different line from that followed 
Dy the old-world mind, had acquired different twist to ite 
Fleas, was not, indeed, by old-world standards а strictly rational 

ind at all 


ot. 

Obsession by the thought of shedding human blood. The 
Antec (Mexican) civilization тап blood; it offered thousands of 
futon’ victims yearly. The eutting open. of living victims, 
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he tearing ont of the still beating heart, was an act that domi- 
nated the minds nnd lives of these strange. priesthoods, The 
festivities, sl! turned on this fantastically 


i 
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ысу мен изи ка ш 
upon skins. ‘These manuscripte are painted brightly, 
v5 n odd reemblanee io the cheep colotmd pupem 
fro sold to children in America and Europe to-day. 
is tition of figures with variations, aa if. 
was being told. In Peru tho beginnings nf writing were 
us and compliested ‘method. of keeping 
of knots tied| upon strings of various colours 
Tt is said thst even lica and orders could: be con- 
is code. string bundles were called quipus; 
quipus nre stiil to be found in collections, the att 
them is altogether’ lost. ‘The Chinese histories, 
informs os, state that æ similar method of record 
used in China before the invention of writing 
to:making maps:and the usa. of 

© 


America, the Mexicans knew 
the Peruvians ot tho Mexicans. 
were lost and forgotten. The 
potato, which was a principal 
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7 
The Legend of Айат. 


Here, perhaps; is the place to notice the unsubstantial legend 
of the Lost Atlantis, Quite.» large number of people aro per- 
that there is evidence of a great civilized state. that 
existed three thousand years ago or so in the Atlantic beyond 
‘the Straits of Gibraltar. It was.a large country, a "continent." 
hero was the garden of the Hesperides. Their belief ix sustained 
by numerous allusions in Greek and later literature to such a 
land: Шы кою» ‘of the quality that makes 
acceptable to cinematogray noers and sudienoes, Tt has 
fe par at al pepo pop or chalga 
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‘Ata remote period in geological time there is good mason 
for supposing that thero was land where now the Atlantic waters 
toll, but there is no evidence for and madh against any wêst- 
ward extension af Europe or Asia since the Miocene period. 
But civilization ió s matter ofat most the last twenty thousand 
years and probably only of the last ten, and man has-been man 
daly alive the Pleistocene, ‘The human remains we find in 
Spain and North Africa give no indication of any higher state. 
wi eultus to the west, and in the carlier Greek literature, in 
Homer and Hesiod, there is a total ignorance of the existence 
even of Spain, much less of tho Atlantic Ocean: 

Mr, Réginild Fessenden lus made a very careful study of 
these Atlantis stories, and he his come to the conclusion that 
they refer not to a lost land im the Atlantin but to what is an 
altogether more probable thing, w ance much more important 
Givilization in the region of the Caucasua, We do know that 
Waters have spread and receded over the south of Russia and 
wer Central Asia within the human period so that what are 
deserts were once seus, and where now there is hardly herbage 
Gough to sustain life there were once dense forests. We have 


Aryan peoples. There may have been sudden mubmergences. 
Г ошу йу feet in the sea-level would join the Black 
the Caspian now. A cyele of wet cold yours which would 
urface evaporation from these waters might almost 
lieye that, At the prevent time we вто all so well equipped 
With maps, and have such delinite geographionl ideas, that it 
WP difficult for us to imagine the geographic vagueness of even the 
bestinformed people in the second millennium m.c. Wonder 


i 


Mediterranean, into wonder stories bout the same legendary. 
Jand transplanted now to beyond the new-found straits. | Georgie: 
is undoubtedly © country of great archæological possibilities, 
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CHAPTER 14 
SEA PEOPLES AND TRADING PEOPLES 
SL The Barliest Ships ond $3. The Fira Voyage of 
Sail Exploration. 


айога. 
§2 Tha Agian Cities before $4. Early Traders. 
History. 36. Early Travellers. 
$1 
Тан first boats were made very early indeed in the Neolithic 
stage of culture, by riverside and lakeside peoples. They were 
ho more than trees and floating wood, used to assist the imperfect 
natural swimming powers of men. Then: came the hollowing 
out of the trees, and then, with the development of tools and a 
pae carpentry, the building of boats. Men in Egypt and 
esopotamis also, developed a primitive type of basketwork 
oat caulked with bitumen, Such was the “ark of bulrushes”” 
in which Moses was hidden by his mother. Ы 

A Кїйгєн tort of vessel grew up by the use of skins and 

hides erpanded upon a wicker framework. ‘To this diy cow 
hide. wicker bonta (comcles) are used upon the west const of 
Ireland, where thoro are plenty of cattle and n poverty of big 
frees, ‘They ure also still used on the Euphrates, and on the 
Towy in South Wales. In Alaska, also, boats of this ancient 
[pe are found, and men will croes in them from America to 
Siberia. Inflated skins may have preceded the coracle, and 
are still usd on the Euphrates and Upper Ganges. In tho 
alleys of the great rivers bosta must early have become ап 
{important means of communication; and jt scum natural to 
suppose that it was from the mouths of the great rivers tat 
oki already in a reasonably seaworthy vessel, first ventured 
out upon whas muat have seemed to him then tho trackless 
and homeless sea. 

‘No doubt he ventured at first ns a fishernan, having learnt 
the elementa of seacraft in creeks and lagoons, Men may have 
navigated boata upon tho Levantine lake before the refilling of 
the Mediterranean by the Atlantic waters. ‘The canoe, waa an 

, integral part of the beliolithios culture, it drifted. with that 
3 
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the warm waters of the earth from the Mediter- 
ranean to (at last) America. There were not only canoes, but 
Sumerian boats and ship, upon the 
Euphrates and Tigris, when these rivers 
127,000 в.0, fell by separate mouths into 
the Persian Gulf. 


‘The Sumerinn city Eridu, which stood 
at the hesd of the Persian Gulf (from 
which it in now separated by a hundred 
and thirty: miloe of alluvium), had ships 
upon the sen thon. We also find evidence 
of a fully developed sea life six thousand 
years ago at the eastarn end of the Medi- 
terranean, and possibly at that time 
there were already conoos on the seas 


Indies, There ace pre-dynastio Neolithic 

Egyptian representations of Nile ships 

of a fair size, capablo of carrying ele- 
ta, 








opportunities the ship gave them. They 
ip gave therm. ‘They 
conld got away to islands; no chief nor 
i pursue a boat or ship with 
any certainty; every captain was a king, 
‘The seamen ould find it ensy to maka 
nests upon islands and in strong positions 
on the mainland. There they could 
harbour, there they could carry on: a 
oertain agriculture and fishery; but their 








tion; it was much more frequently a 
piratical raid. From what we know of 
mankind, we are bound {о conclude 
that tho first- sailors plundered when 


they could, and traded when they 
о. 

Beenuse it devcloped in the comparatively warm and tranquil 
waters of the eastern Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the Peron 


Gulf, and the western he 4 the Indian Ocean, shipping 
Mio ancient. sarl retained Vironghout сез эл ЛА 
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that make it difer very widely from. the ocsan-going sailing 
shipping with its vac spread of canvas, of sho lst fnr hunde 





traversing the 
smooth waters, with 
coasts and islands 
everywhere at hand 
to give her shelter 
incase of storm. In 
that aom, thore- 
fors, oars became 
the characteristic 





instruments of 
navigation; and tho 

it of oars: 
the chief problem in 


shipbuilding. And 
while Mediter- 
ranean nations 
dominated Western 


«about 1250 Be. 


were built upon the 
погфһегпсоазїв, 
though there was 
wind enough for 
‘sails and too much 
for oars: < à 
“The art of row= 
ing ean firet be 
discerned 


Lon Cole calls atientian to the rope tris i tia Tustraiion,wbffoning the ныл. Ше, 


Wire Lang 
No other pueh usw of the true m отн о the dape of modern engineering, 


‘Ship on the Red Sea 
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for the hieroglyph chen depicts two arms grasping an osrin the 
ado d ом ате толто eng аа омга he 
earliest And that practice may really have ceased before 


stem and yet gmisping their oars in the attitude of paddling, 
to tusk ore i then ‘Egyptian Stata mechanically followed the 
tum of the bicroglyph to which their hands wore accustomed, 
In these reliefs there are twenty rowers on the boats on the 
Nile, and thirty on the ships on the Red Sea; but in the earliest 
Teliefs tho number varies considerubly, and seems dependent 
on the amount of space at the sculptor’s disposal,” 

‘The Aryan-speaking peoples came lute to tha zea, The 


Semitic peoples followed close upon these pioneers. Along the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean, the Plienicians, a S 
people, sot up a string of independent harbour towns, of which 
ош, Лу, dod id ware ‘the ets end Inter they pushed 
fheir voyages westward’ and founded Carthage and Utica ia 
North Africa. Possibly Phonician keels were already in the 
Mediterranean by 2,000 mc. Both ‘Tyre and Sidon were 
originally on islands, and so easily defensible against a lind 
raid, 


But before we go on to the marine exploits of this great 
seagoing race, we must note a very remarkable and curious 
Hest of carly sea people. whose remains have been discovered 
in Crete. 





$2 
The Ægean Cities before History. 
These carly Cretans were of & rico akin to the Iberians of 


Spain and Western Europe and the dark whites of Asia Minor 
dud North Africa, und their language is unknown, ‘This mos 
lived not only in Crete, but in Cyprus, Greece, Asin Minor, 
Sicily, and South Italy. It was a civilized people for long ages 
before the fair Nordio Greeks spread southward through 

in. At Cnosos, in Crete, there have been found the 
most astonishing ruins and remains, and Cnossos, therefore, 
ia spt to overshadow the rest, of these settlements in people's 
imaginations, but it is well to bear in mind that. though Cnossos 
was mo doubt a chief city of this Aigean civilisation, these 
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“Eapana” bad in the taller of cir vwiy any ties 
wide range. 

At. Cnossos there are Neolithio remains a4 old or older than 
any of the pre-dynnstio remains of Egypt. ‘The Bronze Age 
began in Crete as soon as it did iu Egypt, and there have been 
vases foung by Sir Flinders Petrie in Egypt and referred by him 
to the Ist Dynasty, which һе declares to be importations fram 
Crete, Stone vases, amulets, and impressions of seals found 
in Crete point to relations with the Nile valley even before tho 
historio dynasties, Stone vessels have been found of forme 
Charmoteristio of the IVth (pyramid-building) Dynasty, and 
there can. be no doubt that there was a vigorous trade between 
Crete and Egypt in the time of the Xlith Dynasty. ‘This 
continued until about 1000 5.0. It is clear that this island 
civilization arising upon the soil of Crete is at least as old as the 
Egyptinn; and that it was already launched: upon: the ses as 
саду ав 4,000 в.о, before either Semite oc Aryan had madê 
figure upon the stage of history. 

‘The great days of Crete were not so early as this. It was 
only about 2,800 s.c. that the island appears to have been 
unified under one ruler. Then began an age of peace and 
prosperity unexampled in the history of the ancient world. 
Secure from invasion, living in a delightful elimate, trading 
with every civilized community in the world, tho Cretane wero 
free to deveiop all the arts and amenities of life. 

liis Cnossos was not so much a town as the vast of 
the king and his people, Tt was not етйп fortified, ‘The kings, 
it would seem, were called Minos always, as the kings of Egypt 
were ll called Pharaoh; the king of Cnosos figures in the early 
legends of the Greeks as King Minos, who lived in the Labyrinth 
and kept there a horrible monster, half mau, half bull the 
Minotaur, to feed which he levied A tribute of youths and maidens 
from the Athenians. These stories are n part of Greek literature, 
and have always been known, but it is only in the last few 
docades thit the excavations at Cnossoe have revealed how 
close these legends were to the reality- ‘The Cretan Labyrinth 
was s building as stately, complex, and luxurious ns any in the 
ancient’ world. We find waterpipes, bathrooms, and tho like 
conveniences, euch: as have hitherto: been regarded as the, latest 
refinomenta:of modern life. 

‘The pottery, the textile manufactures, the sculpture nnd 
printing of these people, their gem and ivory. work, their metal 
and inlaid work, are as admirable as any thet mankind has 
produced. ‘They were moch given to festivals and shows, 
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, in particular, were addicted to bull-fights and gym- 
ingly “Victorian” im style; their women wore corsete and 
flounced dresses. "They had a system of writing which has not 
been. 


century their artisans could perfect their akill, and their men 
and women refine upan refinement. Whenever men of almost 

maca bave been comparatively safe in this fashion for such 
* шй оГ time, thay lavo developed much artistio beauty. 
Given the opportunity, all races are artisti; Greek legend 


‘There came at Insta change in the condition of the lives of 
these Cretans, for other peoples, the Grecks and the Phoenicians, 
Were also coming out With powerful fleets upon the seas. We 
do not know what led to the disaster nor who inflicted it; but 
somewhere nbout 1,400 2.0, nossos was sacked and burnt, 
and, though ће Cretan life straggled an there rather lamely 
for another four centuries, there came at last a final blow about 
J,000 1.6. (that is to say, in the days of the Assyrian ascendancy 

the Hast), The palace at Cnosios was destroyed, and never 
rebuilt nor reinhnbited. Possibly this was done by the ships 
of those newcomers into the Mediterranean, the barbario 


labyrinth (whioh may have teen the Cnosos Palace) by the 
laughter of Minos, and slew the Minotaur, 

The Jliad makes it clear that destruction camo upon Troy 
because the Trojans stole Greek women. + Modem writers, 
‘with: modern idess in their heads, have tried to make out that 
the Grecka assailed Troy inrorder to secure & tradeoute 10 


| 
| 
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Colshis or ome such fine-spun commécsial advantage. ШИ wo, 
the authors of the Ziad hid the motives of their characters sory 
skilfully, Tt would be about as reasonable to say that tho 
Hoineris Greeks went to war with the Trojans in order to be 
well ahead with a station on tho Berlin to Bagdad railway. 
The Hiero Greeks were a healthy barbario Arymu people, 
with very poor ideas abont trado and " trude-routes""; they went 
to war with the ‘Trojans because they were thoroughly annoyed 
about this stealing of women, It is fairly olear from the Minos 
legend and from the evidenos of ths Cnossos remains, that the. 
Cretans kidnapped or stale youtha and maidens to be slaves, 
pull-fighters, wthletes, and perhaps sacrifices. ‘They traded 














fairly with the Egyptians, but it may be they did 1 
the gathering ‘of tho Greek barbarians; they “tended” 
violently with them, and ao brought sword and flame upon therm- 
selves. 


Another peuple earlier upon the sea than the Greeks were 
the Phoenicians, ‘They wore great seamen because they were 
рон нан. ‘Their colony of Carthage (Founded before 800 2.0, 
уу Tyre] became at last greater than any af the older Phænician 
cities, but already before 1,500 2.0. both Sidon and ‘Tyre had 

upon the Afrin coast: 


i 
l 
É 
i 
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eruelties. She fought the Greeks for Sicily, and later (in the 
she it the Romans. Alexander the 


second century m. K 
Great formed plans for her conquest; but he died, as we shall 


tell later, before he could carry them out. 
$3 
Whe Firat Voyages of Exploration. 
Ap her zenith Carthage probably had the hitherto unheard-of 
population of a million. This population was largely industrial, 


‘and her woven goods were universally famous. As well as a 
coasting trade, she had: a considerable land-trade with Central 





Africa. 
here were, we may note here, no domesticated camela in 
Africa until after the Persian conquest of Egypt, and the camel 
45 4 beast of transport was seemingly not introduced into North 
Africa till the Arab invasions of the seventh century a.n. This 
must have greatly restricted the desert routes. But the Sahara 
desert of 3,000 or 2,000 years ago was less patched and sterile 
than it is to-day. From rock engravings we may’ deduce the 
theory that the desert was crossed from oasis to oasis by riding 
oxen and by ox-carts; perhaps, also, on horses and asses. 
Carthage, thus placed between the hinterlands of Africa 
and tho sea, sold negro slaves, ivory, metals, ious stones and 
the lik, бо all the Mediterranean’ people; she worked Spani 
Copper mines, and her ahips went out into tle Atlantis and 
coasted alo Portugal nod Eran northward arfar as the 
Санаан е illy Isles, or Cornwall, in England) to get 


"About 520 B.o; A certain Hanno made à voyage that is still 
one of tho most notable in the world. This Hanno—if we may 
trust the Periplus of Hanno, the Greek translation of his account 
which still eurvives—followed the African coast southwards 
from the Straits of Gibraltar ns far as the confines of Liberi. 
He had sixty big ships, and his main task was to found or 
reinforce certain Carthaginian stations upon the Moroccan const. 
"Then he pushed southward. He founded e settlement in the 
Rio de Oro &nd sailed on past the Senegal River. ‘The vovagers 

ia, and 


Kountry for the rest of the voyage was one blaze of fire, from 
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the burning of the bush. Streams of fire ran down the hills, 
and at length a blazo arose so loftily that it tonehed the skies. 
Three dsya further brought them to au island containing a lake 
(1 Sherbro Island). Tn this lako was another island (? Macaulay 
Island), and on this were wild, hairy mon and women, “whom 
the interpreters called gorilla. 

The Carthaginians, having caught some of the females of 
these “gorillas "they were probably chimpanzees—turned back 
and eventually deposited the skins of their osptives—who had 
proved impossibly violent guests to entertain on board ship— 
in the Temple of Juno, 

‘A still more wonderin! Phoenician ees voyage, long doubted, 
bub now supported by some archwological evidence, is related 
by Herodotus, who declares that the Pharaoh Necho of the 
XXVIth Dynasty commissioned rome Phoonicians to. attempt 
the ciroumnayigation of Africa, and thot starting. from the 
Gulf of Suez southward they did finally come back through 
the Mediterranean to the Nile delta. ‘They took nearly three 
увага to complete their voyage. Each year they landed, and 

and harvested a crop of wheat. before going on. 


34 
Early Traders. 


The it trading cities cf the Phonieians are the most, 
Gf tho early manifestations of the peouliar and character- 


treatment to the paintings of Palwolithio men in the 

east of Spain, and in these paintings white men with what may 
be Assyrian head-dresses are shown. 

‘Tho Semitic peoples, earlier civilized than the Aryan, have 

always ehown, and still show to-day, far greater sense of 

‘and quantity in marketable goods. than the latter; 

is to their need of sooount-keeping that the de of 

ja to be ascribed, and it ia to them that 

advances in. computation are due. Our 


PU 
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wider numerals are Arabic; our arithmetie and algebra ame 
essentially Semitic sciences, 

‘The Semitio peoples, wo may point out here, аго ta this day 
coninting peoples strong in their sense of equivalents and repara- 
ion. ‘The moral teaching of the Hebrews was saturated by 
Such ideas. "With what measure ye mete, the samo shall be 
iucted unto you." Other races and peoples have imagined 
diverse and fitful and marvellous gods, but it was tho trading 
Semites who first began to think of God as a Righteous Dealer, 
Whose promises were kept, Who failed not the humblest creditor, 
and called to account every spurious act. 


word for money; pecunia, ia derived from pecus, cattle. Cattle 
na money had this advantage: it did not need to be carried 
[ус ео: another; and if it needed attention and food, 


)ynsaty- of 
tho Eastern world E был у ae 
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established something like its modern relationship in value to 

gold, and has always since retairied it. 
To begin with, metals were handed about in ingots and 
‘et eaoh’ transaction. ‘Then they were stamped. to 


ошар 

mixture of gold and silver, and there is an interesting controversy: 
as to wi tho first senes were atnmped by’ cities, temples, 
or private bankers. The first recorded coins were minted about 
600 2.0. in Lydis, n gold-produeing country in the west of Asia. 
Minor. The first known gold coins were minted in Lydia by 
Crassus, whose name has become a proverb ior wealth; he was 
conquered, as wè shall tell later, by that same Cyrus tho Persian 
‘who took Babylon in 539 в.о. 

‘But very probably coined money had been used in Babylonia 
before that time. ‘The "sealed shekel,"" a stamped piece of 
silver, came very near to being a coin. The Servants of the 
‘Temple of the Moon God of Ur (about 2,000 1.0.) when sent on 
‘a journey carried lettors of oredit written on clay tablets enabling. 
them to get supplies at the towns through which they passed, 

‘The promise to рву so much silver or gold on "leather" 
(= parchment) with the seal of somo established firm is probably 
ta old or older thin coinage. The Carthaginians used. such 
“leather money.” Й 

‘We know very little of the way in which small traffic was 
conducted in the ancient world. Common people, who in those 
ancient: times were in dependent positions, seem to have had 
no money at all; they did their business by barter. Early 

yptian paintings show this going on, 

‘ll change was in existence: before the time of Alexander. 
‘The Athenians had a range of exceedingly small silver coins, 
Tunning almost down: to the size of a pinhead, which were 
generally carried in the mouth; a character in Aristophanes was 
suddenly assaulted, ond swallowed his change in consequenco. 


Early Traeellera, 


"Whén one realizes tho absence of small money or ofany 
conveniently portable means of exchange in the pre-Alexandrian 
world, one perceives how impossible was private travel in those 

‘The first "inn&"—no doubt а sort of caravanserai—are 








commonly anid to have come into existence in Lydia in the 
third or fourth century s.c. That, however, is too late n date. 
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They-are certainly older than that. ‘There is good evidence of 

them st least a» early e the sixth century. ZEschylus twice 

inns. His word is “all-receiver,'" or “all-receiving 

house,” Private travellers may have been fairly common in 

tho Greek world, including its colonies, by that time. But 
travel was a comparatively new thing. The early 

and Herodotus travelled 


Hecatwus and 
C meet? sys Prose Gilert May, "tha this sort 
ot travel ‘for Historie” or ‘for discovery’ wae rather » Greek 
invention. Solon is supposed to have practised it; and even 
астаан е 
аата heir gooda and their moneys and 
mhekels of metal or gems or balee of fine stuif with them, or 
he they were government officials travelling: with letters of 
introduction and a proper retinue, Possibly there were a fow 
mendicants, and, in dome restricted regions, religious pilgrims, 
In Egypt there was a good deal of travel under fairly safe con- 
wp and down the Nile. ‘There were excursions down 
irer to the ancien pyramide im thé days of Amenophia Ш. 


"That earlier worli асаа а "was one in which a lonely 
a rare and suspected and endangered being. 
horrible Musis for there was little law. to 


; 
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died attached and tied to some patrinrehal tribe if 
тыша, а Чо инә! Мше iE lone Pria 
‘one of the big temple establishments which we 
оаа | Or omawia a benie lere: 
w nothing, exoept lot a tow. monstrous legends, of 
аттат SS EN 
world of 600 s.o. than any single living being 
hat time. We map it out, see it as a whole in relation 
future. We begin to learn precisely what was 
at the same time in Egypt ond Spain and Medis and 
and China, We can share in imagination not only the 
of Hanno's sailors, but of the men who lit the warning 
Deicons on the «bore. We know that those “mountains flaming 
to the sky." of which the Periplus speaks, were only the cus- 
tomary burnings of the dry grass st that season of the year. 
Neha yi E E GOA OEE ADI oz Scammed inc ikê 
increases. n the yrare to come men will understand still more 
of those lives in the past, until, perhaps, they will understand 
them altogether. x 
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CHAPTER 15 
WRITING 


§ 1. Picture Writing. 44. The Place of Writing in 
#2. тїй Human Life. 


$3. Alphabet Writing. 





n 

Tx the preceding chapters we have sketched in broad outline 
the development of the chief human communities from the 

ive beginnings of the earliest civilizations to the great 
tical kingdoms and empires in the sixth century 8.0, We 
must now study a little more closely the general process of 
social change, the growth of human ideas, and the elaboration 
of human relationships that were going on during these ages 
between 10,000 3.0. ánd 500 m.c. What we have done so far 
i» to dmw the map and nàme the chief kings and empires, to 
define the relationis in time and space of the empires of Babylonia, 
Assyria, Egypt, Indis, and China; we come now to the real 
business of history, which ia ta get down below these outer 
forms to the thoughts and lives of individual men. 

"By far the most important thing that was going on during 
those fifty or sixty centuries of social development was the 
invention of writing and its gradua] progress to importance in 
human ofnir. lt was a new instrument for the human mind, 
an enormous enlargement of it» range of action, A now means 
of continuity. We have seen how in later Paleolithic and 
carly Neolithic times the elaboration of articulate speech gave 
men a mental handhold for consecutive thought, and a vast 
enlargement of their powers of co-operation. For a time this 
ew ncqnirement seems to. have overshadowed their earlier 
achievement of drawing, and possibly ít checked the use of 
gesture, But drawing presently appeared again, for record, 
for signs, for tho joy of drawing. Before real writing came 
pieture-writing, such us is still practised by tho Amerindians, 
the Bushmen, and savage and barbario peoples in al) parts of 
‘the world. 1i is essentially a drawing of things and acta, bel 
out by horaldio indications of proper names, and by 

7 
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] Б 2 
and dots to represent days and distances and such-like quan- 
titative ideas. 2 
Juite kindred to such picture-writing is о рїскодтарі that 
one finds still in use to-day in international railway time-tables 
upon tbe continent of Europe, where a little black sign of a cup 
l indicates a stand-up buffet for light refreshments; a crossed 
Р knife and. fork, a- restaurant little steamboat, a transfer to a 
steamboat; anda postilion’s horn, w diligence. Similar signs 
are used in the welLknown Michelin guides for automobilists 
in Europe to show a post-office (envelope) or a. telephono (tele- 
phono receiver). The quality of hotels i» shown by an inn 

















No: 1, paintéd om a coek on thu shior 6f. Take Superior, 
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quoe threo, ot four gables a forth. Similarly, 
roads of Europa are marked with wa representing 
‘agate to indieato a level crossing ahead, тка fora 





Mas originally written as s mouth-hmped hole, and is now, 
Tor convenience of brushwork, eqnared; a obild, originally a 
recognizable little minnikin, is now æ hasty wriggle and a oroas; 
the mum, Griginally a largo circle with a dot in thë centre, haa 
been converted, for the sake of convenience of combination, 
into a crossed oblong, which is easier to make with a brush. 
By combining these ;phs, a second order ОЁ idosa is 
repressed. For example, the pictograph for mouth combi 
pressed “wards.” 


ideograma : the sign for “words” and the sign for “tongue” 
combine to make “speech”; the sign for "roof" and the sign 
for "pig" make "home"—for in the early domestic eoonomy 
of Ching the pig was as important as it used to be in Ireland. 
But, aa we havo already noted earlier, the Chinese langunge 
consista of a comparatively few elementary monosyllabie sounds, 
Shish are all nsed in & great variety of meanings, and the 
Ghinese soon discovered thats number of these piciographs 
and ideographe could be used. also to express other ideas, not 
%о conveniently pictured, but having the same sound. 
Characters во used are called phonograms. For example, the 
sound fang meant not only “bont,” but “e place,” “spinning,” 
"fragrant, "tinquire,"" and several other meanings according to 
the sontext. But while a bont is easy to daw, most of the 
Other meanings are undrawable. How cam one drew "fragrnt" 
Gr inquire"! ‘The Chinese, therefore, took the same sign for 
Ril thess meanings of “fang,” but added to each of them another 
Mistinctive sigh, the determinative, to show what sort of fang 
Sas intended. A “placo” was indicated by the same sign as 
Tor "oat" (fang) and the determinative sign for "earth"; 
"spinning" by the sign for fang aud the sign for "silk: tin- 
quire” by the sign for fang and the sign for " words, 
‘One may perhaps make this development of pictographs, 
jdeograms, nad phonograms a little clearer by taking on analogous 
oaae ia English. Suppose we wera making up a sort of pioture- 
Saiting in English, then it would be very natural to nse n aquare 
Tib a slanting line to suggest a lid, for the word and thing 
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boz: That would be a plctograph, But now suppose we had 
& round sign for money, aud suppose wo put this siyn inside the 
box Eig, tunt would do for "sasbrbor or ‘‘treamury.” “That 
an ideogram. Bui he word "box" is used for other 
things than boxes, ‘There is the box shrub which gives us 
It would be hard to draw: » recognizable box-tree 
from other trees, but it is quite easy to put our sign 
“box” and add our sign for shrnb ne a determinative to determine 
that it is that sort af box 
io expres, And then th 
with быз. Here, again, 
add thé two crossed swords, a aign which is used very 
often upon mups to.denote a battlé, A box at a theatre needs 
yob another determinative, and so we go on, through a long 


and not a common box that we want. 
ise is "box," the verb, meaning to 
in, we need a determinative; we 


Now, it is manifest that hero in tho Chinese writing isa 
very poouliar snd complex system of sign-writing, A very 
great number of charucters have to be learnt and the mind 
habituated to their шее, ‘The power it possesses to carry ideas 
and discussion ià still ungsuged by western standards, but we 
say doubt whether with this instrument it will ever be possible 
to establish such a wide common mentality as the simpler and 
swifter alphobeta of the western civilizations permit, In China 
it created o special reading-olass, the mandarins, who were aleo 
the ‘ruling and official class, ‘Their necessary concentration 
upon: words and classical forms, rather than upon ideas and 
realities, seems, in spite of her comparative peacefulness and the 
very high individual intellectual quality of her people, to have 
[зш бирре the social and economic development of China, 
Probably it is the complexity of her specok and writing, more 
‘than uny other imaginable causo, that has msde China to-day 





politically, socially, and individually » vast pool of industrious, 
Wnenterprising population rather than the foremost power in 
the whole world. 
$2 
Syllable Writing, 


Bat while the Chinese mind thus made for itself an instru- 
ment which is probably too elaborate in structure, too laborious 
in ns, and too inflexible in its form to meet the moder need 
for simple, evift, exaet, and Iucid communications, tho growing 
civilizations of the West were working out the problem of a 
written record upon rather different and, on the whole, more 
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advantageous lines. "hey did not seek to improve their sori 
Jine dt vit und eney, н осалы Goneprod to 

E 

"The Sunierian pieture-writing, which had to be done upon 
olay, and with little styles which made curyed marks. with 
difficulty and inscourately, rapidly degenemited, by & on 
‘yentionalized dabbing down of wedged-shaped marks (vunei- 
form = wedge-shaped), into almost unrecognizable hints of the 


yond them. 

Most people know a sort of puzzle called rebus. It js n 

SEE реш ж T нагы Bo of the haga the 
represent, but iotures of other thi wing & 

similar sound. For. екше, бө gates and a is. rebus 

for Gateshead; w little streamlet (beck), a crowned monarch, 


Sak ademes this, sort of 1 parenti, 
‘to this sort of representation. Jt was ap ls 
8 language of often quite vasb polsyllables, made up of very 
distinct inaMeralle syllables; and many of the syllables taken 
separately were the numes of concrete things. So that this 
uneiform writing developed very readily into a syllabio way 
of writing, in 


set ina charade conveys a syllable. s 

‘When presently the Semites conquered Sumeria, they adapted 
the syllabi system to their own speech, and во this writing 
became entirely a sign-for-a-tound writing. It was so used by 
the and by the Chaldeans. But it was not a lotter- 
writing, it was a eyilable-writing This cuneiform seripi pre- 
yailed for long ages over Assyria, Babylonia, and the Near East. 
generally; it sarvival is evident in several of the letters of our 
alphabet to-day, 


$3 
Alphabet Writing. 


But, meanwhile, in Egypt und! upon the Mediterranean 
coast: yet another system of writing grew up, Tus beginnings 
are probably to be found in the privetly picture-writing (hiero- 
plyphics) of the Egyptians, which, also, in the usual way became 
partly & sound-sign system. As we see ít on the Egyptian 
monumenta, the hieroglyplio writing consists of decorative but 
stiff and elaborate forms, but for euch purpose as letter-writing 
= 


Е 
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Ani the Keeping of recipes and the like, the Egyptian priests 
used » much simplified and flowing form of these characters, 
thé. Kieralic acript- 

Side y side with this hieratie ssript rose another, derived 
purüly from tha hieroglyphics, @ script now lost to us, which 
was taken over by various non-Egyptian peoples in tho Meditar- 
ranan, the Phomicians, Libyans, Lydians, Crotans, and Celt- 


thie mixed writing was, so to speak, cut off from its 
but a fow traces of ita early pictorial charaoter. 





differing widely from each other. Tt may be noted that the 
Phoenician 0 (and сены othure) omitted - vowels. 
Doasibly they pronounced their consonants very hard and had 
Haste Jouets TOPOL a laid fo De ati. tho ssec with 
tribes of South Arabia. Quite probably, too, the Phomicians 
used tlicir alphabet at first not so much for writing ва for single 
initial letters in their business scoounts and tallies. 


One of these Mediterranean alphnbets reached the Greeks, 
long after the time af the Iliad, who presently seb to. work to 
mako it the clear and beautiful sounds of their own 
highly developed Aryan speech. It consisted at fimt of con- 
tonants, and the Greeks added the vowels; They began to 
write for record, to belp and fix their bardio tradition, дю 


Titten literature began, « rivulet thut has become œ Hood. 


$4 
The Place of Writing in Human Life. 


‘Thus it was by s series of very natural steps that writing 
grew out of drawing. At first and for long ages it waa the interest 
and the secret of only a lew people in a special class, a mere 
acoessory to the record of pictures. But there were certain 


i 


serie ofthe enlist Bayan writing: for example, ace medical 
recipes and magic formulie, 
Accounts, sr recipes, name-lists, itineraries: these = 


secre one knew, ce d мо, 
that long after ove had gone one’s way it might strike upon 
mind of another reader. Even in Sumeria men 
seratched on walls, and all that remains to us of the ancient 
ite rocks, its buildings, is plastered thickly with the 
and the boasting of those foremost among buman adver- 
its kings. Perhaps half the early inscriptions in that 
Ancient. world are of this nature—if, that is, we group with the 
pame-writing and bossting he enitsphe, wich were probably 
in many cases pre-arranged by the deceased. 
For long the desire for crude self-nssertion of the name- 


of knowledge and tradition, grew apparent only after long agea: 
But it will be interesting at this: point and in this connec 

to recapitulate certain elemental faote about life, upon whioh, 
we laid strese in our earlier chapters, because they illuminate. 
not only the huge valve of writing in man's history, but also the 
rôle it ia likely to play în kis futuro. 

+ Life had at first, it must be remembered, only a dis- 
жанка тайыш of consciousness, as the old died and the 
young were born. 

Such à creature asa reptile has in ite brain a capacity for 


dies 
with it. Most of ita motives aro purely instinctive, and all the 
ental life that it haa а tho reault-of heredity (birth luheritanoo)- 

9. But ordinary mammals bave added to pure instinct 
ilim, a tradition of experience imparted by the imitated 
the mother, and ín the cam of suh mentally 
developed. animals as doge, cats, Or apes, by m sort of mute 
precept also. For example, the mother est chastises her young 
for misbehaviour, So do mother apes and baboons. 

3. Primitive man added to his powers of transmitting 
experience, representative art and speech. Pictorial and soulp- 
tured record and rerba! tradition: began, 





Verbal tradition was developed to its highest possibility by 
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much more exact: Verbal tradition, which had hitherto 
Bhanged from ago to age, began to be Bxed. Men separated 
by hundreds of miles could now communicate their thoughts. 
An increasing number of human beings began to share в common 

and a common sens of a past and а future. 
Human thinking became » larger operation in which hundreda 
of minds in different places and in different ages could react 
Mpuu one another; it became a process constantly more con- 


tinuous and sustained. 

5. For hundreds of generations the full power of writing 
was not revealed to the world, because for a long time the idea 
‘of multiplying writings by taking prints of a first copy did not 
‘Become effective, ‘The only way of multiplying writings was by 
making one copy at æ timo, and this made books costly and 
rate, The tendency to keep things secret, to make a cult und. 
yyslecrot item. snd voto quin sa sdveatage over tw pere 
of men, bas always been very strong in men's minds. It is 
‘only nowadays that the great masses of mankind are leaming 
to and reaching out towards the treasures of knowledge 
And thought already stored in books. 


‘Nevertheless, from the first writings onward a new sort of 
tradition, an enduring and immortal tradition, began in tho minds 
ofmen. Life, through mankind, grew thereafter more and more 
distinctly conscious of iteli anid its world. It is a thin streak 

intellectual ‘we trace in history, at first in a world of 
tumultuous ignorance and forgetfulness; it is like a mere line of 
light coming through the chink of an opening door into a dark- 
ened room; but slowly it widens, it grows. At last camo a time 
in the history of Europe when the door, at tbe push of the 
printer, to open mote rapidly. Knowledge flared up, 
and na it it ceased to be the privilege of a favoured 
minority, For ws now that door swings wider, and the light 
behind grows brighter- 

"Misty it is still, glowing through clouds of dust and eek. 

is not half open. Our worll to-lay is ouly in the 
inning of knowledge. 


& 
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CHAPTER 16 
GODS AND STARS, PRIESTS AND KINGS 


GL The Priest Comes inio $5. HowBel-MardulStruggled 

History. against the Kings. 
32. Priests and the Stars. 35. The God-Kings of Ерурі. 
3 Priests and the Dawn of  § 7. Shi Hwang-ti Destroys the 

Learning. Books. 
$4. King against Priest. 

$1 

Wars we drow our attention to these new sccumulations of 
human beings that were beginning in Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
же find that one of he most conspicuous objects in all these 
cities is a temple or a group of temples, In some cases there 
arises beside it in these regiona a royal palace, but as often the 
temple towers over the palace, This presence of the temple is 
equally true of the Phomician vities and of the Greek and Romun 
as they arise. ‘The palace of Cnosos, with its signs of comfort 
and pleasure-secking, and the kindted cities of the Egean 
peoples, include religious shrines, but in Crete there are also 
temples standing apart from the palatial city-bouseholds, All 
over the ancient civilized world we find them; wherever primitive 
Civilization eet its foot in Africa, Europe, or western Asi 
temple arose; and where the civilization is most ancient, 
Egypt and in Sumer, there the temple is moe in evidence. 
When ‘Hanno reached’ what he thought was the most westerly 
point of Africa, lie sct up a temple to Hercules, 

‘The beginnings of civilization and the appearanoe of temples 
‘are simultaneous in history. ‘The two things belong together. 
‘The beginning of cities is the temple stage of history. Tho city 
community arose round the altar of the sed time blood sacrifice. 

Tu al these temples there was a shrine; dominating tbe 
shrine there was commonly a great figure, usually of some 

‘half-animal form, before which stood an altar for 
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or symbol of the god, for whose worship the temple 
on ДЫ E E he temple there were a number 
and often a considerable number, of priests or priestesses, and 
temple servants, generally wearing o distinctive costume and 
forming an important part of the city population, They 
Towel: they made up a new kind of house- 
bold of their own. They were n caste and a class apazt, attract- 
ing intelligent reeryits from the genoral population. 





‘The primary duty of this priesthood was concerned with the 
worship of and the sacrifices to the god of the temple. And 
these things were done, not at any time, but nt particular times 
and seasons. The seed-time suorifice was first and foremost 


and of a difference between day and day. "The temple, 
ite festivals, kept count, ‘The temple in the ancient city was 
like the clock and calendar upon a writibg-desk. 

But it sas a centre of other functions than its primary one 
of seasonal sacrifice nnd calendar observation, It waa in the 
early temples that the records and tallies of eventa were ke; 
aad that’ writing began: And knowledge was them. ‘The 


zi 
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people went to the temple not onls en masse for festivals, but 
individually for help. ‘The early priests were also doctors and 
magicians. In the earliest templos we already find those little 

for some private and partioular end, which are still 
made in the ohapcls of Catholia churches of to-day, ex totas 
little models of hearte relieved and limbs restored, acknowledz- 
ment: of prayers answered aud accepted vows, In the Temple 
Of the Moon God at Ur, four thousand years -ngo, when that 
centre of the worship of the god had become an important 
landowner, we find business methods and industrialism already 
in being, Strict accounts were kept of the payments in kind of 
those who farmed the lands, and receipts were given, of which 
there were duplicates. The women devotees and slaves worked 
in the temple factories, spinning and weaving the wool brought 
in as tribute, atid receiving rations acoording to their work, 
which was carefully recorded. 

This clear that here we have that comparatively unimportant, 
element in the life of the early hunters, the medicine-man, the 
shrine-koeper and luck-bringer, developed, with the development 
of the community and as n part of the development of the 
community- from “barbarism to civilized settlement and from 
casual living to methodical work, into something of very much 
greater importante. And it is equally evident that those 
primitive fears of (and hopes of help from) strange beings, the 
desire to propitiate unknown forces, the primitive desire for 
cleansing and the primitive craving for power and knowledge, 
which we discussed in our chapter on “Early Thought,” have 
all eontributed to elaborate-this new social fact of the temple. 

he temple was accumulated by complex necessities, it 


$ 


confusion and variety’ of от the огу 
abundant literature ‘now in existence upon roligious origins, 
in which a number of writers insist, some on this leading idea 





“Barly ‘Thought”—as though it were the only ides. Professor 
Mux Miller in his time, for example, harped. perpetually on. the 
ides of sun stories and sun worship. He would have had ns 
think that early man nevor bad онаст ones, cravings Sor 

war, nightmares or fantasies, but thnt he meditated per- 
Botually on the bencticent source. of light and life in the sk 


* 
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Now, dawn and sunset. are very moving facta in the daily life, 
but they are only two among many, 

‘Early men, three or four hundred generations ago, had 
brains very like our own. The fancies of our childhood and 
youth are perhaps the best clue we have to tho ground-stuff of 
early religion, and anyone who can 
recall those: carly mental experiences 
will understand very easily the vague- 
ness, the monstrosity, and the inco- 
herent varioty of the first- goda. There 
were sun gods, no doubt, early in the 
history of temples, but there were also 
hippopotamus goda nnd hawk goda; 
there were cow deities, there wero 
monstrous male and female gods, there 
were gods of terror and gods ‘of an 
adorable quaintness, there were gods 
who were nothing but lumps of mete- 
aric stone that had fallen amazi 
out of the sky, and gods who were 
mere natural stones that had chanced 
to have a queer and improssive shape. 

Some gods, like Marduk of Baby! 
and the Baal (=the Lord) of the 
Phamicians, Cansanites, and the like, 
were quite probably at bottom just 
legendary wonder beings, suob as little 
boys will invent for themselves to-day. 
"The settled peoples, it i1 said, as toon 





had not this marrying disposition, 
Children were less eagerly sought by the inhabitants of the 
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Jong temple with the image, shrine and altar af one end and the 
long nave in which the stood. 

"nd thia temple, because it bad records and seorets, because 
it: wasn centre of. power, advice, and instruction, because it 
sought and attmeted imaginative and clover people for ite 
service, naturally became a kind. ‘of brain in the oom- 
unity. "Tue attitude of the common people who tilled the 


romain 
simple and credulous, Thero, rarely scen and s0 imaginatively 
шмге, [тей the god whose approval gave prosperity, whose. 
anger meant misfortune; he could be propitiated little 
presents nnd tho help of hi» servants could be obtained. He 
vey wonderful, and of such power and knowledge that it did 
Tot da to be disrespectful to him even in one's thoughta. Within 
the priesthood, however, a certain amount of thinking went on 
at 9 rather higher level thun that. 


E 
Priests and the Stars. 

Wo may note here & very interesting {act about the chief 
temples of Egypt and, 20 far as we know—because the roins are 
not #0 distinot—of Babylonia, and that in that they were 
“oriented —that is to aay, thet the same sort of temple 
sas иш во that the shrino and entrance always faced in the 
Nike Wieetion, In Babyloniam temples this was most often 
due enat, facing the sunrise on. "March 21st and September 21st, 
the equinoxes; and it ia to be noted that it wae at the sprin 
equinox that the Euphrates and Tigris eame down in flood. 
Tho Pyramids of Gizeh are also oriented east and west. and the 
Sphins fuoes duo east; but vory many of the Egyptian temples 
Sree south ot the deta of tho Nilo do not point due east, but 
tt point where the mon ea i D" em, aw 
Egypt the inundation comes clove to that date, Others, how 
ever, pointed nearly northward, and the oth again pointed 
Wt Pm of tha star Sirins or to the tising-point of other 
conspiquous stars. 

‘Phe fact, of orientation links up with the fact that there 
enrly arose æ close ‘association. between various gods and the 
CUR d various fixed stars. Whatever the mass of people out- 
Tide ware thinking, tho priests of the temples wero beginning to 
Tite Tha movements of those heavenly bodies with the Dower in 
the shrine. ‘They were thinking about the: god Sep eed 
Aud thinking new meanings into them. They were rooding 
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upon the mystery of the stars. Tt was very natural for them to 
suppose that these shining bodies, so irregularly distributed 
‘and circling so solemnly and silently, must, te charged with 
portents to mankind. 

Among other things, this orientation of the temples served 
to fix and help the great annual festival of the New Year On 
fone morning in the year, and one morning alone, m a temple 
oriented to the rising-place of the sun at Midsummer Day, the 
sun's fist rays would smite down through the. gloom of the 
temple and the Jong alley of the temple pillars, and light up the 
god above the altar and irradiate him with glory. The narrow, 
Gurkenod structure of the ancient temples seems to be deliber- 
ately planned for such an effect, No doubt the people were 
gathered in the darkness before the dawn; in the darkness there 
‘vas obanting and perhaps an offering of sacrifices; the god alone 
Hood mute and invisible. Prayers and invocations would be made. 
Then upon the eyes of tho worshippers, sensitized by the dsrk- 
ness, as the sun rose behind ther, the god would suddenly shine, 

So, et least, one explanation of orientation was found by 
such a student of orientation aa Sir Norman Lockyer. Not 
only is orientation apparent in most of the temples of Egypt, 
"asyri, Babylonia, and the East, it ie found in tho Greek 
temples; Stonehenge is oriented. to the midsummer sunrise, and 
ko dre most of the megalithis eireles of Europe; the Altar of 
Heaven in Peking is oriented to midwinter. In the days of tlie 
Chinese Empire, up to a few yeare ago, one of the most impbrtant 
of all the duties of the Emperor of China was to sacrifice and 
pray in thia templo проп maidwinter's day for a propitious year. 

"his section on the orientation of temples should bo marked 
with a note of interrogation. Sir Norman Lockyer, it poems, 
Wna too eager to find temples oriented, and recent work has 
done much to undermine his general statements, The Pyramids 
aro certainly oriented, but it is very doubtful if many Egyptian 
temples huye apy deliberate orientation at all. 

‘The Egyptian priests had mapped out the stars into the 
constellations and divided up the zodiac into twelve signs by 
3,000 3.0, 








{3 
Priests and the Dawn of Learning. 
‘This clear evidence of astronomical inquiry and of a develop 
ment ot astronomical ideas ia the most obvious, but only the 
most obvious evidence of the very considerable intellectual 
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activities that went on within the temple préeincts is ancient 
times. "ere 1s & curious disposition among many modem 
Writers to deprecate priesthoods and to speak of priests as 
though they had always been impostors and tricksters, preying 
upon the simplicity of mankind. But, indeed, they were for 
làng the only writing class, tho only reading publio, the only 
learned and the only thinkers; they were all the i 





hood. Bome probably were cruel, some vicious and greedy; 
many doll and doctrinaire; stupid with tradition, but it hos to 
be kopt in mind that there were distinct limite to the degeneracy 
or Inilicienoy of a priesthood. Tt had to keep ite grip upon 
tho general mind. li could not go beyond whet people would 
unl “either towards the darkness or towards the light. Its 
suthority rested, in the end, on the persuasion that ite sotivities 
were propitious. 


р 
King against Priest. 


"Ihe earliest civilized governments were thus priestly govern 
menta, lt was not kings and captains who Bst set men to the 
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plough arid a settled life. It was the ides of the gods and 
i acquiescence of common men. Thie 
carly ruler of Sumer we know were all priests, kings only because 
iesta. And priestly government had ite own 
ite peculiar deep-rooted strength, The 


and all its methods unfit it for military control, 
Against the enemy without, a-priost-led people is fobie. 
Moreover, & priest is a man vowed, trained, ànd tonscemnted, 


у it thing 

ditor ol his ovn priesthood, his own temple. He lives and dies 
dine: dis god. But in the next town 
Save pa crates tele with auster qui. пары con- 
stant tion to s people from that god. Religious 
Rd prebenda орин they will convert, 
will overcome, but they will never conlese. Our frsi 
ions of events in Sumer, in the dim uncertain light before 


dans were conquered by the Semites they wore never united. 
And the same incurable conflict. of priesthood scars all the 
temple ruins of Egypt.. It waa impossible. tint ib could have 
been otherwise, having regard to tho elements out of which 


=: arose, 

all the old world this state of affairs in which the priest 
was entirely dominant had passed away. twenty-five centuries 
ngo, bot in America à primitive sacrificial Priesthood was still 
ta be found ruling an entire civilization ae Inte ax a thousand 


Mexico the priestly peoplo were under a monarchy very much 
om he lines ofthe Babylonian monarchy, {he temple and tha 
Pillnce wore side by Wide, so to speak; and in Peru theme was a 
divine monarch like the Pharaoh. But in the now vanished 
Mays civilization which hus left. such wonderful ruins in the 
forest jungles of South Mexico and the Isthmus states, the 
priestly caste sustained bloody and pedantic predominence, 
Everywhere else in the world priesthoods passed their vith 
in due season and made room for other powers beside them, 
Jut tbe Maya príesthood boonme nt last un extreme development 
& Jost exaggerated caricature of the priestly system. "hey 
slaborated nnd complicated their calendar until it became x 
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maze: of concealed observations, and: they carried’ the ritual of 
Se etry Niger ren ed 
heir sculpture, very skilful and elaborate seulpture, is A record 
‘of sttsuge frustrations, with « touch of delirium in its decoration 

Tt was out of the two main weaknesses of all priesthood 
—namely, the incapacity for efficient military leadership and 
their inevitable’ jealousy of ull other religious culte—that the 
power of secular kingship arose. The foreign enemy either 
prevailed and set up a king over the people, or the priesthoods, 
who would not give way to each other, set up a common fighting 
captain, who retained more or less power in peace time. This 
secular king developed a group of officials about hitn and began, 
in relation to military organization, to take s share in the 
administration of the people's afairs. So, growing out of 
priesteraft and béside tho priest, the king, the protagonist of 
the priest, appears upon the stage of human history, and a very 
larga nmount of the subsequent experiences of mankind is only 
to be understood as an tion, complication, and distortion 
of the struggle, unconscious or deliberate, between these two 
systems of human control, the temple and the palace. 

Tt was їп the original centres of civilization that this an- 
tagonism was most completely developed. ‘The barbaric Aryan 
pedes who became ultimately the masters of all the ancient 
civilizations of the Orient and of the westem world, may never 
have passed through a phase of temple rule on their way to 


temple „ When those ideas wero already elaborately 
developed, from the more eivilized Hamitie or Semitie peoples 
they conquered. 


"The greater importance of the gods und the priests in the 
earlier history of the Mesopotamian civilization is very apparent, 
but gradually the palace won its way until it was at last in 
position to struggle definitely for the supreme power. At first, 
іп the story, the palace ia ignorant and friendless in the face of 
tho temple; the priesta alone read, the priesta alone know, the 
people aro afraid of them; -But in the dissensions of the various 


fom among captives, from defeated or suppressed religious 
cults, the palace gets men who also can rend and who oan do 
magio things, It oan pit the stranger Moses against the native 
Magicians, The court also becomes: centro of writing and 
record; the king thinks for himself and becomes politic. Tradera 
fad forviguers drift to the court, and if tho king bas not the fall 
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records und the finished wcholarskip of the priests, he has a wider 
and fresher first-hand knowledge of many things, ho is closer 
to reality, 

‘The priest comes into the temple when he is vory young; 





Bn Assyrian King & his Chief Minister 


he paies many yenrs aso neophyte; the path of Jearning ‘the 
‘clumsy letters of primitive times ie slow and toiluome: he becomes 
erudite and р rather than a man of the world. Some 
of the more ә ‘Young priests may even cast envious 
eyes at tho king's servico. "There are many complications atid 
variations in this nges-long drama of the struggle going on beneath 
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the outward conflicts of priest and king, between the made man 
and the born man, between learning and originality, between 
established knowledge and settled usage on-the one hand, and 
créativo will &nd imagination on the other. 

Té is not always, aa we shall find later, the priest who is the 
conservative and unimaginative antagonist, Sometimes a king 
struggles. against narrow and obstructive priesthoods; some- 
times priesthoods uphold the standards of civilization against 
savage, egotistical, or reactionary kings. 

Ons or two outstanding facts and incidente of the earl 
stages of Wis fondamental sirnggle in political alfaia are ай 
н же ош note here between 4,000 8.0. and the days of 


$5 
How Bel-Marduk Struggted against the Kings, 


Tn the early days of Sumer and Akkadia the city-kings were 
priesta and medicine-men rather than kings, and it was only 
when foreign conquerors sought to establish their hold in 
relation to existing institutions that the distinction of priest 
and king became dofinite. But the god ol the priests remained 
as the real overlord of the land and of priest end king alike. 
Ho was the universal landlord; the wealth and authority, of 
his temples and establishments outshone those of the king. 
Especially was this the case within the city walls. “Hammurabi, 
thie founder of the first Babylonian empire, is one of the earlier 
monarchs whom we find taking a firm grip upon the affairs of 


code of law—and at the hoad of this code we mee the figure of 
Hammurabi receiving tho law from its nominal promulgator, 
‘Of an earlier date than this figure of Hammurabi is the 
recently excavated stele from Ur which shows tho, Moon God 
directing King Ur-Engur to build him a tomple and assisting 
lim im the operations, The king ia the servant. 
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Jonian Jupiter, was carried off by the Elamites, and Babylon 
Aid not feel Independent until ite return. 

But sometimes « conqueror was afraid of the god be had eon. 
quersd. In tho collection of letters addressed to Amenophis II 
And TV at TelLel-Amarna ín Egypt, to which allusion bas already 
‘been made, is one from a certain king, Tushratta, King of Mitani, 
who has conquered Assyria and taken tho statue of tio goddess. 
Tahtar, Ayparentiy he has peni thia statua into Egypt; partiy 
to acknowledge tho overlordship of Amenophis, 
beomuse he fears her anger. (Wincklor.) In the Bible is related 
(F Sam, ¥, 1) how the Ark of the Covenant of the God of the 

ied of 


Ashdod were smitten with disease. In the latter story par- 
ticularly, the gods and priests fill the scone; there is no king 
ats i the history of the Babylonian and 

Right + о byl Assyrian 
empires no monarch seems to have felt his tenure of po 
sure in Babylon until he had "taken the hand of Bol" -tist 
is to say, that he had been adopted by the priesthood of “Bel”? 
ae the god’ end representative. As our knowledge of 
Assyrian and Babylonian history growa clearer, it. becomes 
jos of that SAA the revolutions, nsurpa- 
еа аулата Ноа роон tare 
largely upon issues between tho great wealthy priesthoods and 
the growing bub sil inudequate porer of the monarchy. ‘The 
‘ing rolled on his у y, and this was usnally a mercenary army 

f a mutinous if there was no pay or plunder, 
o E 
Bésnechecib, (io eon o Serggo 1I, acing the monsrelt of tbe 
Assyrian Empire. Sennacherib was involved in a violent quarrel 

Ae priesthood of Babylon; Be never took the hand of 

Bal"; and finally siruol at that power by destroying altogether 
the holy part of the city of Babylon (601 2.0.) and removing 
the status oF Bal-Mardul to Asyria. Ho vas tasuminated 
опе of his sons, and his suacessor, Esar-h son, but not 
the son who was his assasin), found i ‘odin US mate 
Bel-Mardizk and rebuild his temple, and ‘pence with 


the god. 
Assurbanipal (Greek, Sardanapalus), the son of this Exar. 
filon, ie a. partioularly interesting figure from this point of 
relationship of priesthood an ing. father", 
mena ste PEL арсы ca d d 
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Sardanapalus was given a Babylonian instesd of a military 
edusstion. He became a great collector oÍ the elay 
documents af the past, and bis library, which has been unearthed, 
is now the most. precious source of historical material in the 
world. But for ail bis learning be kept his grip on tho Aséyrian. 
army; he made a temporary conquest of Egypt; suppressed a 
rebellion ia Babylon, and carried out a number of successful 
expeditions, He was alniost the lust of the Assyrian monarcha 
‘The Aryan tribes, who knew more of war than of priestoraft, 
фай particularly ihe Soythians, the Medes and Persians, had 
Jong been pressing upon Aseyria from the north and north-east. 
The Medes and Persians formed an alliance with the nomadic 
Semitic Chaldeans of the south for the joint undoing of Assyria. 
Nineveh, the Asiyrian capital, fell to these Aryans in 606 2.0; 
Sixty-seven years alter the taking of Nineveh by the Aryans, 
which left Babylonia to the Semitic Uhaldeans, the last monaroh 
of the Chaldean Empire (the Second Babylonian Empite), 
Nabonidus, the father of Belshazzar, was overthrown by Cyrus, 
the Persian. This Nabonidus, again, waa a highly educated 
monarohi; who brought far too much intelligence aud imagination 
and not enough of the short-range wisdom ОЁ Ша ой о 
affairs of state, He conducted antiquarian researches, and 
to his researches it is that we owe the date of 3,760 Bic. assigned 
to Т апа still accepted by many authorities. He was 
proud of this determination, and left inscriptions to record it. 
{tis clear he was a religious innovator; he built aad rearranged 





unification In bis mind. 

Events wero marching too rapidly for any such development. 
His innovation bad manifestly raised the suspicion und hostility 
‘of the priesthood of Bel, They sided with the Persians. “The 
soldiers of Cyrus entered Babylon without fighting.” Nabo- 
nidus was taken prisoner, and Pergian sentinels were set ot the 
gates of the temple of Bel, “where the services continued 
without intermission." Е 

did, in fact, set up the Persian Empire in Babylon with 
the losing of BelMarduk. Hy gmtifed the conservation 
instingta of the priests by packing off the local gods back io 
their ancestral temples. Healeo restored the Jews to Jerusalem. 
‘These were merely matters Of immediste policy to him. Bui 
in bringing in the irreligious Aryans, the ancient priesthood waa 
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ing too highly for the continuation of its temple services, 
"would have been wiser to have dealt with the innovations of 
'abonidus, that earnest berotio, to have listened to his ideas, 
changing world. Cyrus entered 
4 Babylon waa in insurrection 
and in 520 5.0, another Persian monareh, Darius, was 
own her wall, Within two hundred years the life had 
gone out of those venerable rituals of Bel-Marduk, 
e of Bel-Marduk was being used by builders 
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$6 
The God-Kinga of Egypt 
‘The story of priest and king in Egypt is similar to, but by 
no means parallel with, hat o alie ‘The kings of Sumer 
and Assyria were priests who hud become kings; they wero 
iesta, T 


king. 

We do not know how he got to that position, No monarch 
vf Sumer or Baby- 
louis or Aseyria could. 
have induced his 
Tople to do for bim 
what the great 
pyramid-building 
Pharaohs of the IVth 
Dynasty mado their 
People do in those 

~ vast erections. The 
earlier Pharaohs were. 
not improbably 
regarded aa incarna- 
tions of the dominant 
Reb Tue facon god 

lorus site behind the 
head of the great 
statue of Chephren, 
So late a monarh 
as Rameses II 
(XXth Dynasty) is 





СЕ РЕ m 
represented upon hin sarcophagus (gow at Cambridge) bearing 


к он ырен of the Egyptian 
ien ERAI die deo teres d C, Md ‘of Day 

snd Resurrection; upon his head are the horns of the cow goddess 
filie aud D UR pa bill xod feathers o£ Amin. ion Ra. He 


in mot merely wearing the symbols of these gods as à devout 
мыктан Tight wear the uymbols of Bel Marduk; ће бз these 
ree 
"The student will find much more in Sie J, Q. Frazer's Golden 
Bough about the ancient vise of human beings as woll as statues 
to represent gods, Here we have merely to point to an apparent 
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a number of soulptures nnd paintings to enforce 
the idea that the Pharaohs wore the actual sons of gods. The 
divine fathering and birth of Amenophis II, for instance (of 
the XVIII Dynasty), is displsyed in exiraordinary detail 
in. a series of sculptnres at Luxor, Moreover, it was held that 
the Pharaohs, being of so divine a strain, could not marry 
common clay, and керед they were accustomed to matry 
blood relations within the degrees of consanguinity now pro- 
hibited, even marrying their sisters. 

The struggle between quus and temple came into Egyptian 
istory, therefore, at a different angle from that at which it 
came into ые Nevertheless, it came in, Professor 
Maspera {in hie New Light on Ancient Egypt) gives a very 
interesting account of the struggle of Amenophis IV with the 

and particularly with priesta of the great god, 
Ammon Ra, Lord of Karnak. 

The mother of Amenophis IV was not of the race of Pharsoh; 
it would seem that his father, Amenophis ITI, made a love match 
with » subject, a beautiful Syrian named Til, and Professor 
Maspero finds in thë possible opposition to and annoyance of 
this-queen by the priests of Ammon Re the beginnings of the 
quarrel. She may, he thinks, have. inspired her eon with a 
fanatical hatred of Ammon Ra. But Amenophis IV may have 
had a wider view. Like the Babylonian Nebonidus, who lived 
® thousand years lator, he may have had in mind the problem 
of moral unity in his empire. We have already noted that 
menophis HII ruled from Ethiopia to the Euphrates, and 
that he store af letters to himself and his son found at Tell-cl- 
Amarna show a wide range of interest snd influence, 
Tate, Amenophis IV set himself to clove ull the Exy 
Syrian temples, юш ешю all sectarian worship throughout 
his dominions, and to establish everywhere the worship of one 
god, Aton, the solar disk. He loft his capital, Thebes, which 
‘was even more the city of Ammon Ra than Inter Babylon was 
the city of Bel-Marduk, and set up his capital at Tell-cl-Amarnu: 
he altered his name from “Amenophis,” which consecrated 
him to Ammon (Amen), to "Akhnaton," the Sun's Glory; and 
de held his own against all the priesthoods of his empire for 
eighteen Pharaoh. 


j 





years and died a 
Opinions upon Amenophis IV, or Akbnaton, difer very 
widely. ‘There are those who regard him na the creattire of hia 
mother’s hatred of Ammon and the uxorious spouse of a beautiful 





is much more ressonsble to regard him as tho Pharsoh who 
refused to ba a god. It is not simply his religious policy and 
his frank display of natural affection that seem to mark n strong 
and very original personality, His methetio ideas were his own. 
He refused to have his portrait conventionalized into the ous- 

smooth beauty of the Pharaoh god, nnd bis face looks 
Qui ai na across an interval of thirty-three centuries, a man 
‘amidst ranks of divine insipidities, 
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A reign of eighteen years was not lomg edouglr for the rovo- 
Iution by contemplated, and his son-in‘lnw ho suvceeded him 
went buck to Thebes und made his peace with Ammon Ra. 
‘He wns one of the last three monarchs of the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
a trio which included the Pharaoh Tut-ankh-amen about whom 
жо much fuss bas been made in mocent vents. Ho was an in- 
youth who was married to Akbnaton’s daughter 
, and he seems to have beon entirely in the hands 
esta of Ammon. Either he died young or he was put 
the way. But it happens that his onl wns almost the 

® Pharaoh that was not subsequently broken inta 
Tt survived intact until our own time, Then 
opened aid explored, with m journalistic uproar quite 
тороо до "а Ио], importance. ТЬе ХУШИҺ 
ended soon after the passing of Tutankhamen, and 
founded by Harembab, became one of the most 
glorious of all the Egyptian Dynasties, 
very end of the story the divinity of kings haunted 
tian mind, and infected the thoughts of other races. 
it reached Babylon, the prestige of 
but in Egypt Ammon 
ras still god enough to make m snob of the conquering 
Grecian The prisa oí Ammon Ra, about the time of the 
XVIIth or XIXth Dynasty (circa 1,400 :2.6.), had set up in an 
axis of a temple und oracle. Here was an image of 
the god which could speaks, move its head, and aocept or reject 
scrolis of inquiry. "This oracle was still flourishing in 332 8.0. 
the world, it is related, made a special 
sanctuary, and the image 
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and the royalty of Horns! I give thes valiance, 
countries and all religions undar tby feet; 
thee to strike all: the peoples united together with thy 
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Soit was that the priests of Egypt conquered their conquaror, 
and an Атува. шодагеһ first became a god, nem 


GODS AND STARS, PRIESTS AND KINGS [3 


87 
Shi Hiang-i Destroys the Books. 

‘The struggle of the priest and king in China cannot be dis- 
cussed here at any length. It was different again, as in Egypt 
finan different ftom Babylonia, but we find the same effort on 
the pert of thie rer to break up tradition because it divides 
up the people, ‘The Chinese Emperor, the "Son of Heaven," 
was himself a high priest, and his chief duty was sacrificial; 
in the more disorderly phases of Chinese history he ceases to 
rule and eontinaes only to sacrifice. This survived down to 
récent times, It is only a few years ago that the custom fell 
into disuso by whish it was the duty of the emperor to begi 
the ploughing of the soil with his own hand every spring, The 
literary class ‘was detached from the priestly clasa at an early 
date. It became a bureauoratio body serving the local kings and 
rulers. "That is a fundamental difference between the history 
of China’ and any Western history. 

While Alexander was overrunning Western Asia, Chins, 
under the last priest-emperors of the Chow Dynasty, was sinking 
into a state of great disorder. Fach provinoe clng to its 
separato nationality and traditions, and the Huns spread from 

inco to province, The King of T'sin (who lived about 
eighty years after Alexander the Great), impressed by the 
misobief tradition was doing in the land, resolved to destroy 
the entire Chinese literature; and his son, Shi Hwang-ti, the 
“first universal Emperor," made a strenuous attempt to seek 
Aud destroy all the existing classics. They vanished while 
ruled, and he ruled without tradition, and welded China 
into а unity that endured for some centuries; but when he had 
passed, the hidden books crept ont again. 

‘China remained united, though not under ‘his descendants, 
a civil war a fresh dynasty, the Han Dynasty (206 2.0.), 
came into power. ‘The first Han monarch did not sustain the 
campaign of Shi Hwang-ti sgainst the literal, and his successor 
made his peace with them and restored the test of the olassics 
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CHAPTER 17 


SERFS, SLAVES, SOCIAL CLASSES, AND FREE 
INDIVIDUALS 


FAT owman Man lin 8. une in India. 
icient Times. § 7. The System of the Man- 
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daring. 

3; The Pirst “Independent” § 8. A Summary of Ten Thou- 
Persons. sand Years, 

$A. Social Classes Three Thou- $ 9, Plastic and Pictorial Art 





sand Years Ago. in the Ancient World. 
$5, Classes Hardening зто  § 10, Literature, Drama and 
Castes. ж in the Ancient 

‘orld, 


$1 

We have been sketching in the lust four chapters the growth of 

civilized states out of the primitive Noolithio agriculture that 

began somewhere in or about the Eastern Mediterrancan perhaps 

15,000 years ago, It was at first horticulture rather than 

agriculture; it was done with the hoe before the plough, d 
nt first it was quite supplementary to the hunting anid the 
st and oattle tending that made the “living” of the f; 


We have trae the broad outlines of the development in 
regions of exceptional fruitulne of fhe ür settled village 


T of the vi alirine and the village medicine-man into. 
tbe city tem; the city priesthood. Wo have noticed the 
then 





of organized war, lirst ss a bickering between villages, 

aaa more ишине! кше Бейт tha. primat. 
king and god of one city and those of another. Our story 
lins passed on with a gathering rapidity from the first indications 
of conquest and empire in Sumer, 5,000 or 6,000 n.o., to the 
spectscle of great empires growing up, with roads and armies, 
with insoriptions and written documents, with educated priest 
hoods and kings snd rulers sustained by u tradition already 
ancient. We have seen Egypt following tle same course, We 

im 
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have traced in broad ontline the appearance and conflicts and. 
replacements of (hese empires of the: grest rivem, We have 
directed attention, in «to. the evidences of till wider 

feos betrayed in the actions and utterances of such 
Pan ps Nabonidus and Amenophis IV. It has been ап outline 
At the accumulations of human experience for ten or fifteon 
thousand years, a vast space of timo in. comparison with all 


Plektocone dawn. But for these last four chapters we have 
been writing almost entirely not about mankind Я 
tut only about the men who thought, the men who could draw 
tad rend and write, the mea who were altering their world. 
Tonenth their activities what wus the life of the route multitude f 

"The life of the common man was, of course, affected and 
changed Бу these things, just aa the lives of the domestio animale 
snd the face of the cultivated country were changed; but for 
the ost part it wna a change suffered, and not a change in which 
the voramon man upon the land had any voice or will Reading 
Aw writing were not уе for the likea of him. Ho went оп 
Cultivating hie patoh, loving his wife and childron, beating his 
dog nnd tonding his beasts, grumbling st hard times, fonring 
The invrensing magio of tho prioste and the growing power of 
the gods, desiring little more exoept to bo left alone by the 
powors above him, 

So he was in, 10,000 2.0,; 80 he was, unchanged in nature 
‘and utlonk, in the time of Alexander tho Great; so aver the 
enter part of the world ho remains today. Не got rathor 
E thas, Detter seeda, better methods, a slightly, sounder 
her. e bartered his produce in m moro organized market 
ns civilization pomene: But a certain freedom and a oertain 
quality passed out of human life when men ceased to wander, 
Mon paid im liberty nd they paid, in toil, for safety, shelter 
мї тейле шай. By imperoaptible degrees the commen mar 
Bund ihe patch he cultivated was nót his own; it belonged 
to the pi and he had to pay a fraction of his produce to the 
God." Or the god had given it to the king, who exacted his rent 
Шы tar. Or the king had given it to an official, who was the 
WA f (he common man. And sometimes the god or the king 
(onthe noble had work to be done, and then the common man 
had to leave hia and work for his master. 

How far the patch he cultivated waa his own waa never very 
clos to him, In ancient Assyris the land seems to bare been 
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held ass sort of freehold, and the occupier paid taxes; in Baby- 
lonia the land was the god's, and he permitted the cultivator 
to work thereon. In Egypt the temples or Pharsoh-the-god or 
the nobles under Pharaoh were the owners and rent receivers. 
But tho cultivator was not a slave; he was a peasant, and only 
bound to the land in ao far that there was nothing else for him 
to do but cultivate, and nowhere else for him to go. He lived 
in a village or town, and went out to his work. The village, 
to begin with, was often merely a big household of related people 
under a patriarch headman, the early town a group of house- 
holders under ite elders, 

‘There was 9 process of enslavement as civilization grew; the 
hesdinen and leaderly men grew in power and authority, and 
the common man did not keep pace with them: he fell by 
imperceptible degrees into a tradition of dependence and 
subordination, 


‘Ow the whole, the common men wero fairly content to live 
under lord or king or god and obey their bidding. t was safer. 
Tê was easier. All-animals—and’man is no exception—begin 
life as dependants. Most men never shake themselves loose 
from the desire for leading and protection. Most men accept 
such conditions a they are born to, without further question, 

In Breasted’s Religion amd Thought in Ancient Egypt, he 
gives various stories and passages to show that before 2,000 2,6. 
there was social discontent, but it was a naive tnrevolutionary 
discontent, ‘There ore complaints that men are treacherous 
and that judges aro unjust, Rich nien are capricious and 
exacting and do not pity and help the poor, There are quarrels 
about the scale of payment, and strikes against bad food and 
hareh ions. But there is no question of the right of 
Pharaoh torule nor of the righteoneness of riches. There is 
no challenge to the social order; never do the complaints 
materialize inaction, 





$2 
The Barliest Slaves. 


‘The earlier wars did not involve remote or prolonged cam- 
paigns, and they were waged by levies of the common people, 
Bat war brought in a new source of possessions, plunder, and a 
new social factor, the captive. In the earlier, nomadic’ times, 
the captive man was kept only to be tortured ot sacrificed to 
the: victorious god; the captive women and children were 
ssinillated into the tribe, Nomads have little use for slaves. 
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But Ister many captives were spared to be alaves because they 
exceptional gifts or peculiar arts. It would be the kings 
ins who would take these slavés at first—and it would 
become apparent to them that these men were. much 
more their own than were the pensant cultivators and common 
men of their own race. The slave could be commanded to do 
‘ll sorts of things for his master that the quasi-free: common 
man. would not do so willingly because of his attachment to 
his'own pstoh of cultivation. The slave could be used for mass 
labour, for making embankments or working mines. 
From a very early period the artificer was often & household 
slave, The manufacture of trade goods, pottery, textiles, metal 
ware, and so forth, such as went on vigorously in the household 


b 
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city of the Minos of Gnoseos, was probably a slave industry 
from the beginning, Soyce, in his Babylonians and. Assyrians, 
quotes Babylonian agreements for the teaching of trades to 
Saves, and dealing with the exploitation of slave products. 
Slaves produced siave. children, enslavement in di о 


holds, They were by no means abject, slaves; in later Babylon 
their lives and property were protected by elaborate laws. Nor 
were they all war captives. Parents tight sell their children 


slavery. And slavery was the fate of the insolvent, debtor. 
Craft appreaticeship, again, wns a sort of fixed-term slavery. 
‘Out of the slave population, by а eonverse process, arose 
the freed-man and freed-womun, who worked for wages anil 
had still) more definite individual rights, Since in Babylon 
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Property, many sluves saved up 
reedoni. Probably the town slave was often 
and practically as free as the cultivator of the sail, 

rural population increased, its «ons and daughters 
ix with and swell the growing rinks of artilicers, 
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ly alienated from 
the ownergod. "The earlier empires in Egypt and China. 
both passed ito a feudal stage, in- which families, originally 
official, beeame for a time independent noble familie, In the 
later stages sot Babylonian civilization wo find БЕ 
propertiod of people appearing in the social structure, 
neither slaves nor peasants nor priesta nor officials, but widows 
and descendanta of such people, or successful traders and the 
ike, and all masterleas foli. 

‘Traders came in from the outside, Babylon was full of 
Aramean traders, who had great establishments, with slates, 
freedmen, employees of all sorta. (Thóir bookkeeping waa n 
Serious undertaking in a civilization without paper. It im- 
volved storing в great multitude of earthenware tablets in huge 
earthenware jars.) Upon this gathering mixture of more of 

free and detached people would live other people, traders, 
merchants, mall dealers, catering for their needs. Sayoe gives 
the particulars of an agreement for the setting up and stocking 
of w tavern and beerhouse, for example. The passer-by; thé 
man who happened to be about, had come into existence, 


E 





Purposts gangs of natives were cheaper and far more controllable 
than levies of the King’s own people, 
From an early period, too, captives have tugged the oars 
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of the galleys, though Torr (Ancient Ships) notes that up to 
the age of Pericles (450 p.o.) the fres Athenians were not above 

hin task. And the monarch also found slaves convenient for 
his military expeditions. They were uprooted men; they did 
mot fret to go home, because they bad no homes to go to. The 
Pharaohs hunted slaves in Nubia, in order to have black troops 
for their Syrian expeditions, Closely allied to such slaves were 
the mercenary; barbaric troops the: monarchs cought into their 
service, not by positive compulsion, but by the bribes af food 
and plunder and under the pressure-of need. As the old civiliza- 
tion developed, these mercenary armies replaced the national 

















Jovies of the old order more and morë, and servile gang labour 
became a more and more important and significant fastor in 
the economie systern, From mines and canal and wall-building, 
the servile gang spread into cultivation. Nobles and temples 
adopted the gang-slave system for their estates. Plantation 
‘gangs began to dust the patch cultivation of the labourer serf 
in the euse of some staple products. 


5з 
‘Whe First " Independent" Persons. 


So we trace the development of the simple social structure 
of the easly Sumerian cites to the multitude of individuals 
varying in race, tradition, education, and function, varying in 
wealth, freedom, authority, and usefulness, in the great cities 
of tho last thousand years B.o. The most notable thing of all 
ie the gradual increase amidst this heterogeneous multitude of 
what we may call free individuals, detached persona who are 
neither priests, nor kings, nor oficials, nor serfs, nor slaves, 
who are under no great pressure to work, who have time to 
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med and inquire, ‘They appear side by sida with the develop- 
ment of sooial security and. private property. 

The methods of reckoning developed. The operations of 
the Arameaus and such-like Semitic trading people led to the 
organization of credit and monetary. security. În the earlier 
days almost the only property, except a few movables, can- 
sisted of tights in land and in houses; tater, one could deposit 
nd lend sevuritics, could go away and rotum to find one's 
Property faithfully held and secure. "Towards the middle of 
She period of the Persian Empire there lived one free individual, 
Herodotus, who has а great interest for us because he was 
Among the first. writers of oritical and intelligent, history, aa 

isti from a mere prestly or court chronicle, Jt is 
Worth while to glance bere very briefly ai the circumstances 
of his life. Later on we shall quote from the history he wrote. 


‘was precarious; and it extended also over Asia Minor. Herodotus 
жаа born about 484 5.0. in a Greek city of Asin Minor, Halicar- 
Bassus, which was under the overlordship of the Persians, and 
directly. under the rule of « political boss or tyrant. ‘There ia 
no sign that he was obliged either to work for a living or spend 
Nery, much time in the administration of his property, We do 
hot know the particulars of his affairs, but it is cleat that in 
this minor Greek city, under foreign rulo, ho was able to obtain 
snd read and study manuscripts of nearly everything that had 
been. written in the Greek language before his time, 
He travelled, so far as one can gather, with freedom and 
comfort about the Greek archi з 
wanted to stay, and he seems to have found tolerable uncon 
modition; he went to Babylon and to Susa, the new capital the. 
dans had set up in Babylonia to the east of the Tigris; he 
toured along the coast of the Black Sea, and accumulated a 
considerable ‘amount of knowledge about the Seythians, the 
ryan people who were then distributed over South Russa. 
he went to the south of Italy, explored the antiquities of Tyre, 
Palestine, landed ai Gaza, and made a long stay im 
Egypt. He went about Egypt looking at temples and mama. 
ments and gathering information. We imow not only from hirn, 
‘but fron other evidence, that in those days the older temples 
amd the pyramids (which were-nlready néarly three thousnd 
Years old), were visited by stringa of tourists, a special sort of 
priest aa guides, ‘The inscriptions the sightecers 
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soribbled upon the walls remain to this day, snd many of them 
have been deciphered and published. 
lis knowledge accumulated, he conceived the idea of 





of-a brilliant circle of intelligent and aetivesminded people, 
and the city authorities voted him a reward of ten talents (& 
sum of money equivalent to £2,400) in recognition of his literary 
achievement. 

But we will not complete the biography of this most interest- 
ing man, nor will we enter into any criticism of his garrulous, 
marvel-telling, and most entertaining history. It isa book 
to which all intelligent readers come sooner or later, abounding 
nali does in illuminating errors and Boswellian charm. We 
give these particulars here simply to show that in the fifth 
century B.o, a new factor was becoming evident in buman 
affair. Reading and writing bad already escaped from the 


ing ideas. So beneath the marcl of armies and tho policies of 
monarchs, and above the common lives of illiterate and in- 
curious men, we note the beginnings of what ja becoming at laat 
nowadays a dominant power in human affairs, the free intelli- 
genee of mankind. 

OF that free intelligence we shall have more to say when, in 
a subsequent chapter, we tell of the Greeks in the city atates of 
the Archipelago and Asia Minor. 


$a 
Social Classes Thrée Thousand Years Ago. 


le may sunimarizs the discussion of the last two chapter 

making © list of the chief elements in this complicated 
iion of human beings which made np the later Baby- 
ian: and Egyptian civilization of from two thousand {tive 
e 


IE 
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hundred to three thousand years ago. ‘These elements grew up 
and became distinct from one another in the great river valleys 
SÉ the world in tho ooume of five or six thousand years: They 


developed mental and traditions and attitudes of 
thought one to wot ie civilization im which we live 


E 


(1) First, then, eame the priesthood, the temple system, 

vas Abe Aucdous and the guiding fntllgenes about ЖМ 
the primitive civilizations grew. Tt was still in theso later days 
a great power in the world, the chief repository of knowledge 
and tradition, an influence over the lives of everyone, and a 
binding force to hold the community together.. Bat it waaina 


All powerful; beomise it nature made it conservative and 
iptable, It no longer monopolized knowledge nor initiated 
ie ideas. Learning bad. eid ly leaked oui to other lese 
pledged and controlled people, who thought for themselves, 
About the temple system were grouped ite priests and priestesses, 


templ 
ita scribes, iim physicians, ita “magicians, its ley brethren, 
treasurers, managers, directors and the like. It owned great 
properties und often hoarded huge treasures, 
(2) Over sgninst the priesthood, and originally 
‘ot it, was the couzt system, headed by a king or a * “dng of aga 





ly 
pendent. ‘Tho nobility of the old river valley civilization arose 
out-of the court system. It was, therefore, a different thing 
in its origina from the nobility of the early Aryans, which was 
4 republican nobility of elders and leading men. 

(8) At the base of the social pyramid was the large and most 
messmary clues in the community, the tillere of the soil. Their 
istatus varied from age to age and in different lands; they were 
free peasants paying taxes, or erfa of the god, or serfs or tenants 
king or noble, or of a private owner, paying him a rent; 
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most cases tax or rent waa pad in produce. In the states 
of the river valleys they were high cultivators, oultivating com. 
paratively small holdings; they lived together for safety in 
und had a common interest in maintaining their irriga- 


utilized at an early Ago» nd othe cultivator lass is generally 
A poorly educated, close-toiling class, superstitions by reason 
‘of ignorance and the uncertainty of the seasons, ill-informed 
and easily put upon: It is capable at times of great pasive 
Tesistance, but it has no purpose in it round but crops abd 
crops, to keep out of debt and hoard against bad times. So it 
has remained to our own days over the greater part of Europe 
and Asin. 

(4) Differing widely in origin and quality from the tillers 
pt tiene sae ми CH At first, this was probably in 
part n town-slave class; in part it consisted of peasants who had 
apecinlized upon a'eraft- But in developing an art and mystery 
of its own, a technique that had to be learnt before it could 
be practised, cach sort of craft. probably developed a certain 
independence and a certain sense of community of it» own. 
The artisans wore able to get together and discuss their affairs 
more rosdily than the toilers on the land, and they were able 
to form guilds to restrict output, maintain rates of pay, and 

their common interest. 
ıı j hê power of tha Babylonin rulers spread out beyond 
original areas of good husbandry into grazing regions and 
less fertile districts, m class of herdsmen came into existens. 
In the case of Babylonin these were nomadís Semites, the 
Bedouin, like the Bedouin of to-day. They probably grazed 
their flocks over groat areas much as the sheep ranchers of 
California do. They were paid und esteemed much more 

highly than the husbandmen; 

(6) Tho first merchants in thio world wero shipowners, like 
the people of Tyre and , 6r nomade who carried and 
traded goods us they wandered between ono area of primitive 
civilization and another. In the Babylonian and Assyrian 
world the tradors were predominantly the Scmitio Arameans, 
the ancestors of the modern Syriana. They became a distinct 
fuctor in the life of tho community; they formed great house- 
holds of their own, Usary developed largely in the last thousand 

Bic: It had been practised even in Sumerian times, 
ilera needed accommodation: cultivators wished to anticipate. 
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their crops. Sayce gives an account of the Babylonian banking- 
house of. Egibi, which lasted through several genorations and 
gntlived the Chaldean Empire. 

(7) A olass of amall retailers, one must suppose; came into 
existence with the complication of society during the later 
days of the first empires, but it was not probably of sny great 
importance. 

(8) A growing class of independent property owners. 

(9) As the; amenities of life increased, there grew up in the 
court; te and ко» private houses a class of domestio 
servants, slayes or ves, Of young peasants’ taken into 
the household. =) 

(10) балд workers —These were prisoners of war or debt 
slaves, or impressed ar deported men. 

(11) Mercenary. soldiers.—These also were often captives or 
impressed men. Sometimes they were enlisted from friendly 
foreign populations in which the military spirit still prevailed. 

(12). Seamen. 

Jn modern political and economio discussions we are apt to 
talk rather ЕМУ of "labour." Much has been made of the 
solidarity of labour and ite sense ol community, It is well’ to 
nate that in these first civilizations, what we speak of as “labour” 
isropresented by five distinct classes dissimilar in origin, tradi- 
tìons, and ontlook—nameiy; classes 3; 4, 6, 9, 10, und the oar- 
tugging part of 12. The “solidarity af labour" is, we shall find 
when we come to study the mechanical revolution of the nine- 
teenth century a-D., a new idea and a new possibility in human 
affairs. 





$5 
Classes Hardening into Castes. 

Leb us; before leaving this disoussion of the social classes 
that were developing in these first civilizations, devote a little 
Attention to their fixity. How far did they stand aloof from 
each other, and how fur did they intermingle! So fur ss the 
classes wo have counted ac 9; 10, 11 and 12 go, the servants, 
the gang labourers and slaves, the gang soldiars, and, to-a lessor 
$; the aailors, or ab any rate the galley rowers among the 
, they were largely recruited: classes, they did not readily 
easily form homes, they were not distinctively breeding. 

; they. were probably replenished generation after genera- 
‘by captives, by. the failures of other elasses, and especially 
the failures of the class of smull retailers, and by persuasion 


Hi 
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E 
and &mpressment from among the cultivators. Bui so far as 
ihe sailors go, we have to distinguish between the mere rower 
and the navigating and shipowning seamen of euch porte a& 
‘Tyre and Sidon, ‘The shipowners paas, no doubt, by insensible 
tions into the’ mergantile class, but the navigators must 
re mada a peculiar community in the great, seaports, having 
homes there and banding on the secrets of seaeraft to their 
"The eighth class we have distinguished wax certainly a 
ER un continually: increased by the accession of the 
heirs and dependants; the widows and retired members of the 
wealthy and powerfal, and continually diminished by the deatha 
‘or speculative losses of these people and the dispersal of their 
Properties. ‘The priests and priestesses too, so iar as all this 
World west of India went, were not n very reproductive class; 
many pricethoods were celibate, and that’ class, too, may also 
be counted as a recruited class. Nor are servants, us a rule, 
reproductive, "hey live in the households of other people; they 
do not hav households and rear large families of their own. 
‘This loaves us ns the really vital clnsses of the ancient civilized 
community: 
(а) The royal and aristocratic class, officials, military officers, 
and tho like; 


5 


artisans; 
(d) ‘The cultivators of the soil; and 

(e) The herdsmen. 

Each of these classes reared its own children in its own 
fashion, and so naturally kept itself more or less continuously 
distinct from the others. General education was not organized 
in those ancient states, education was mainly a household matter 
(as it is still in many parts of India to-day), and so it was natural 
and necessary for the sons to follow in the footsteps of their 
father and to marry women accustomed to their own sort. of 
household. Except during times of great political disturbance, 
therefore, there would be a natural and continuous separation 
pf clases; which would not, however, prevent exceptional 


become ridh merchatts. So far aa one can gather, that was 
the general state of affairs in both Egypt and Babylonia. 
‘The ides was formerly entertained that in Egypt there was 
a fixity of classes, but thin appears to be a misconception due 
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to a misreading of Herodotus. The only exclusive class in 
: è whiok did not intermarry was the semi-divine royal 
aly. 


At varioux points in the social system there were probably 
developments of exclusiveness, an actual barring out ot inter- 
lopers. Artisans of particular crafts posscesing secretá, for 
example, have among all races and in all ages tended to develop 
uid organizations restricting the practice of their craft and 
the marriage of members outside their guild. Conqueri 
people have also, and especially when there were marke 
physical differences of race, been disposed. to keep themselves 
‘aloof from the conquered peoples, and have developed an aristo- 
eratio exolusiveness. Such organizations of restriction upon 
free intercourse have come nnd gone in great variety in. the 
history of all long-standing civilizations, ‘The natural bound- 
ries of function were always there, but, sometimes they have 
been: drawn sharply and laid stress upon, and sometimes they 
have beon made little of. There has been n general tendenoy 
among the Aryan peoples to distinguish noble (patrician) from. 
common (plebéian) families; the traces of it are evident. throngh- 
ut the literature and life of Earope to-day, and it hax received. 
4 pleturesque enforcement in tle "science" of heraldry, This 
tradition is still active even in demooratio America, Germany, 
the moat methodical of European countries, had in the Middle 
Ages n very clear conception of tho fixity of such distinctions. 
Below the princes (who: themselves constituted an exelusive 
‘lass which did not marry beneath itself) thero wero tho: 

(a) Knights—tho military and official caste, with heraldio 
coate-of-arms; 

(b and c) ‘The Biirgerstand—the merchants, shipping, people, 

artisans; and 

(d) “Tho Bauornstand—the cultivating sats or peosanta. 

Mediæval Germany went as far aa any of the Western beirs 
of the first groat civilizations towards. fixation of classes, ‘The 
iden js far less congenial both to the English-speaking people 
and ta the French and Italians, who, by a sort of instinct, favour 
^ free movement from clase to clans. Such exclusive idens 
began at first among, and were promoted chiefly by, the upper 
classes, but it is a natural response and a natural Nemesis to 
such ideas that the mass of the excluded should presently range 
themselves in antogoniam to their superiors, It waa in Germany, 
‘as we shall sce in the concluding chapters of this story, that the 
conception of a natural and necessary conflict, "the clase war,” 
petween the miscellaneous multitudes of the disinherited ("the 
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siase-consolous proletariat” of the Marxist) and tbe rulers and 
first arose, Tt was sn idea more acceptable to the 
German mind than to tho British or French. 
But before we come to that conflict, we inust traverse along 
history of many centuries: 


$5 
Caste in India. 


JH now we tam eastward from this main. development of 
sivilization in the world between Central Asia and the Atlantic 
to the social development of India in the 2,000 years next before 
the Christian era, we find certain broad and very interesting 
differences. The first of these is that we find such в fixity of 


can present. This fixity of classes is known to Europeans as 
tho institution of caste (from: casta, a word of Portuguese origin; 
the Indian word js varaa; colour). Ita origins are atill in com. 
plete obsourity, but it was certainly well rooted in the Ganges 
valley before the days of Alexander the Great. To is a com- 
plicated: horizontal division of the social structure into classes 
or castes, oe Hae eek ct wih may melt est oe 

with persons of a lower caste under penalty of becoming que. 
casta, and who may also “Jose caste” for various ceremonial 
‘negligences and defilements. By losing caste m man does not 
sink to a lower caste; he becomes outcast. 

The various subdivisions of caste are very complex; many 
are practically trade organizations. Each caste has iis local 
organization which maintains discipline, distributes various 
charities, looks after its own poor, protecta tha common interests 
Of its members, and examines the credentials of newcomers 
rom other districts. (There is little to check the pretensions 
of travelling Hindu to be ofa higher caste than is legitimately 
kis) Originally, the four main castes seem to have been: 

‘The Brabmins—the priests and teachers; 

‘The Kshutriyas—the warriors; 

‘The Vaisyne—herdemen, monoy-lenders, merchants, and 

owners; 


‘The i 

And, outside the castes, the Pariahs. 

But these primary divisions have long been complionted by 
subdivision into a multitude of minor veaates, all exclusive; each 
holding its members to ono definite way of living and one group 
‘of associates. 1n Bengal the Kehatriyas ty Vaisyas have 
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largely disappeared. . .. But this is too intricate a question 
for us to deal with here in any. detail. 

"Next to this extraordinary fission and complication of tho 
social body we have to note that the Brahmins, the priests and 
teachers of the Indian world, unlike so many Western priest, 
hoods, are a marrying, reproductive and exclusive class, taking 
no recruits from any other social stratum. 

"Whatever may have been the original incentive to thie 
extensive fixation ol clasa in India, there can be little doubt of 
the réle played by (he Brahmins aa the custodians of tradition. 
and the only teachers of the people in sustaining it. By some 
ibis supposed that the first three of the four original castes, 
known also as the "iwice-born," were the descendants of the 
Vedic Aryan conquerors of Indis, who. established these hard- 
and-fast separations to prevent. racial mixing. with the con- 
quered Sudros end Pariahs. The Sudras ame represented as à 
previous wave of northern conquerors, and the Pariahs are the 

riginal Dravidian inhabitants of India, But these speculations 
fare not universally accepted, and it is, perhaps, rather the case 
that the uniform conditions of life in the Ganges valley through- 
out long centuries served to stereotype a difference of olasses 
that have never had the same steadfastness of definition under 
the more varions and variable conditions of the greater world 
to tho West. 

However caste arose, there can be no doubt of its extra- 
ordinary hold upon the Indian mind. In the sixth century B.C. 
arose Gautama, tho great teacher of Buddhism, proclaiming, 
“As the four streams that flow into the Ganges lose their names 
as soon as they mingle their waters in the holy river, so nll who 

loddha cease to be Drahmins, Kshatriyas, Váisyns, 
snd Sudras.” His teaching prevailed in Indis for some cen- 
tures} it spread over China, Tibet, Japan, Burma, Ceylon, 
‘Tutkestan, Manchuria; it ia to-day the religion of a large fraction 
of the human race, but it was finally defeated and driven out of 
Indian life by the vitality and persistence of ‘the Brahmins and 
of their caste ideas. 








$7 
The System of Ihe Mandarins. 

In China we find a social system travelling along yet another, 
andi only. a усту roughly parallel line to that followed by the 
Tudian and Western civilizations. ‘The Chinese civilization even 
muore than the Hindu ie organized for peace, and the warrior 
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Plays wmall part in itë social sohemo. As in the Indian 
Civilization, the leading clase i an intellectual one; less priestly 
han the Brahmin and more ofücisl But unlike the Brahmins, 
the mandarins, who are the literate men of China, ara not a 
ste: one is not à mandarin by birth, but by education; man- 
darina are drawn by education and examination from all classes 
of the community, and tho son of a mandarin haa no prescriptive 
fight to succeed his father. As a consequence of these differ- 
enoa, while tho Brahruing of India aro, ns » olass, ignorant even 
of their own sacred books, montally slack, and full of a pre- 
tentious assurance, the Chinese mandarin has the enorgy that 
comes from lard mental work. But since his education so far 
fias been almost entirely a scholarly study of the classical 
Chinese literature, his influence has been entirely conservative, 
Before the days of Alexander the Great, China bad already 
formed itself and set its feet in the way in which it was atill 
walking in the year A. 1900. Invaders and dynasties have 
Sonia and gone, but tho rontine of life af tho yellow civilization 


has unchanged. 

"The traditional Chineae social system rocognized four main 
classes helow the priest-ernperor. 

(а) "The literary clam, which was equivalent partly to tlie 
officials of the Western world and partly to ita teachers and 
clorics. ln the time of Confucius its education included archery 
and horsemunship, Rites and music, history and mathematics, 
completed the "Six Accomplishments,” 

)) Tho cultivators of tbe land. 

(с) ‘The artisans. 

(2) ‘The mercantile class, 

But ainee from the earliest timos it la been the Chinese 
way to divide the landed possessions of a man among sìl his 
sûta, there lias never been in Chinese history any olass of great 
Innd-owners renting their land to tenants, such as most other 
countries have displayed, "The Chinese land has always been 
tub up into small holdings, which are chiefiy froeholda and 
cultivated intensively, There are landlords ín China who own 
one or n few farris and rent them to tenants, but there аге no 
great, permanent estates. When patch of land, by repeated 
livision, is too small to sustain a man, it is sold to some pros- 
fering, neighbour, and e former owner dits to one of the 
gest towns of China to join the mass of wage-earning workers 
there, е ао нр» 
masses of town population with scarcely am at all, 
Кы бабка BUY ЕМ to ate Sy Vek 


t 
canals, the building of 

war captive and the slave class play a smaller part in Chinese 
history than in any more westerly record of these ages before 
the Christian era, 

One fact, we may note, is comman to all these three stories 
of developing social structure, and thet is the immense power 
exercised by the educated olass in the early stages before the 
erown or the commionalty began to read and, consequently, 
to think for itself. 1n Indis, by reason of their exclusivehess, 
tho Brahmins, tle educated class, retain their influence to this 
day; over the masses of China, along entirely different lines and 
‘pecwuse of the complexities of the written language, tho mau- 
darinnte hus’ pre ‘The diversity of race and tradition in 
thie more various and eventful world of ihe West bae delayed, 
And perhaps arrested for ever, any parallel organization of the 
specially intellectual elementa of society into a class ascendanoy, 
Tn the Western world, a we have already noted, education early 
Malopped over,” and soakod away out of the control of any 


Tt may be due to the peculiar elaboration and difficulty of the 
Chinese characters, rather than to any racial difference, that 
‘the same thing did not happen to a like extent in China. 


{8 
A Summary of Ten Thousand Years, 


In these last six chapters we have traced’ in outline the 
‘whole process by which, in the course of 10,000 or 12,000 years 
that is to say, in something between 00 und 400 generations 
man ceased to be s rare, hungry, prowling, rather unsocial 
animal, thinly distributed about the warmer parts of the earth, 
‘and became an sbundant social creature swarming densely over 
the more favourable regions of the old. world. ‘Toil. began, 

security. In that period mankind passed. 
from the stage of early Neolithic husbandry, in which the 
Primitive skin-elad family tribe reaped and stored in their rude 
tuud huts the wikd-growing fodder and grain-bearing grasses 
With sickles cf stone, to the days of tho fourth century в.о, 
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'rowded harbours, and made their careful way from headland 
to headland and from headland to island, keeping always close 
to the land. Phconician shipping under Egyptian owners was 
ting to the Eust Indies and perhaps even further into 
‘the Pacific. We have Bushmen rock paintings in South Africa. 
showing white mon with headdresses of a type worn for a time 
im Assyrin and known also in North Europe, but unknown as 
indigenous in Africa. Across the deserts of Africa aud Arabia 
and through ‘Turkestan toiled the caravans with their remote 
trade; silk was already coming from China, ivory from Central 
Atrios, and tin from Britain to tho centres of this now life 
the world. Damascus was already making Damask, and 
*Dutuasoening” steel. Mon had learnt to weave fine linen and 
delicate fabrics of coloured wool; they could bleach and dye; 
they had iron ae well ox copper, bronze, silver, and gold; they 
bad iat: the most beautiful pottery and porcelain; there waa 
dardly a variety of precious stone jn tbe world that tbey had 
Hot found and cut and polished; they could mad nnd write; 
divert the courses of rivers, pile pyramids, and mako walls a 
thousand miles long. ‘The hundred centuries or so in which all 
this had been molieved may seem a long time in comparison 
ith tbe threescore and ten years of a single human life, but 
it in utterly inconsiderablo in comparison with the stretches of 
time. Measuring backward from there Alexandrian 
cities to the days of the first stone implements, the rostro-carinale 
implements of the Pliocene Ago, gives us au extent of time fully 
n hundred tines as long. 

"We have tried in this account, and with the help of maps 
and figures and time charts, to give a jusb idea of the order and 
ships of thee eventful centuries of man's development, Our 
business is with that outline. We bsve named bat «few names 
of individuals; though henoefarth the personal names. must 
increase in number; But the content of this Outline that we 
have drawn here in n fo diagrams and charts cannot but touch 
the imagination. If only wo could look closelior, we should 
ses. throngh ll these sixty centuries a procession of lives more 
amd more akin in their fashion to our own, We have shown 
how the painted Paleolithic savage gave place to the Neolithic 
cultivator, a type of man still to bo found in the backward 


gt 
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places of thé world. We have given an illustration of Sumerian 
soldiers copied from a oarved stone that was sot up long before 
the days when the Semitic Sargon I conquered the land. Day 
by day some busy brownish man carved those figures, and, no 
doubt, whistled as he carved. In those days the plain of the 
Egyptian delta was crowded with gangs of swarthy workmen 
unloading the stone that had come down the Nile tò add n 
fresh course to the current pyramid. One might paint s thou- 
‘sand scones from those ages: of some hawker merchant ín Egypt. 
sprending his-stook of Babyloniah garmenta before the eyes of 
soma pretty; rioh lady; of a miscellaneous crowd swarming 
between the pylons to some temple festival at Thebes; of an 
excited, dark-oyed audience of Cretans, like the Spaniards of 
today, watching a bull-fight, with the bull-fighters in trousers 
and tightly girded, exactly like ппу contemporary bull-fighter; 
of хп lewrning their ounelform signa (at Nippur the olay 
exercise tiles of n school have been found); of a woman with 
nick husband st home slipping into som great temple in 
to make a vow for his recovery. 

Or perhaps it is a wild Greek, skin-olad and armed with w 
bronze axe, standing motionless on some Illyrian tuountain- 
oresb, struck with amazement at his fiest vision Of w many-oared 
Cretan galley crawling liko n great insect acroas the amethystine 
mirror of tho Adriatio Sea. Ho went home to toll his doll a. 
strange story of w monster. Briarous with his hundred arms. 
Of millions of such stitches in each of these 200 generations is 
the fabric of this history woven. But unless they mark the 
Presenoo of & primary seam. or join, we cannot pauwe.now to 
examine any of these stitches. 


s 
Plastic anà Pictorial Art in the Ancient World. 


Lot us, however, before we go on to the thousand-year 
struggle and interaction of Aryan and Semite in the Western 
Prodi dia TOOLING Cl toa aD TMRAN GT ths. na аа 
books of this Outline, give two briof sections to record the 
Appëaranco of @ conscious sourch for beauty in men’s lives, 
In two books we have told how man arose from tho condition 
of a wandering rare animal to the multitudinows, toilsome, but 
segttred and more abundant life of civilization. For a fortunate 
minority civilization meant great releases of energy; for all it 
meant à certain freedom from urgent feat nnd necessity. And 
the released energy flowed into « prolongation of “play” inte 
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adult life and into a conscious search for delighte. Man 
to be occupied in the search for food and shelter, 
‘He lifted his eves to beauty. Even the Neanderthaler animal 


was not wholly a beast. It collected shells and curious stones 


In the later Palmolithic time there was, ag we have noted 
already, в considerable outbreak of drawing and earving. These 
things were done for - No doubt they aleo bad a 
magie significarioe; that was inevitable. There is an incurable 





drawings testify, and dancing seems to imply rhythmic shoutings 
and beatings. Hero are tho first factors of fine art and musics 
‘The shelter that ho built and the huta and holes of early 
Neolithie man wero; however, sternly utilitarian; it was only as 


to be something more than mere shelters, and oonscious archi- 
tecture began. Insensibly men came to feel that n building 
might have dignity and mystery, might impress by its graoe 
find beauty, 

Perhaps thi most considerable building efforts Stone Age 
man ever made were the barrows in which great men were 
interred, Always there was a central chamber of big piled 
‘tones and then earth or mud brick. "The great pyramids of 
Egypt, those vast graeeless bulls, are essentially huge barrows 
of stone. Silbury Hill in England i an earth pyramid. These 
aeoumulations were oriented with great care; the Egyptian 
Pyramide indicate considerable mechanical skill as well ns a 
stupendous mass effort; but one cnn scarcely speak of archi- 

ion los. 


these pil 
‘The architects of the Mesopotamian region and those of 
the Nile valley began with very little knowledge of each other's 
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activities and had little or no influence upon each other. ‘Their 
first forms were in each caso determined by the peculiarities 
of sun-dried mud bricks and timber, ‘The Sumerian, however, 
had little stone available; tho Egyptian, on the other hand, had 
abundant and various stone close at: hand, easily quarried and 
easily got to the Nile. Sun-dried bricks are compressible; 
they necessitate » broadoning-out of the walls at the base, and 
both the Sumerisn-Bebylonian and the Egyptian buildings 
dave that sloping of the outer wall that gives them their dis- 
tinetive nir af digni i 





it with staircases. "Tho softer brick is faced with tiles and 
harder burnt brick. ‘The remains we now excavate in these 
regions are only the stumps of the original buildings, which 
often towered to seven or eight stories, Pillars were rarely or 
never in the earlier Mesopotamian nrchiteoture—there 
was no suitable material—and the chambers seem generally 
have been vaulted not with arches but with each course 

the: massive wall coming in a little more than 





b 

Were got with buttresses and brieke panela. Stnooo and terra- 
cotta play a ‘part in the ornamental work. Stone appears 
Eu a ool for such like special uses, It is only when 
reach Assyrian architecture that we come into a stone region 
and the buildings begin to be faced with stone masonry and 
freely adorned with stone, It is only when communications 
have developed with Egypt, in the second millennium Вс. 
that tho stone pillar appears in the Euphrates Tigris region. 

"The is i 


pylons, Egyptian architecture kept broad and low. The stone 
Appears frat as a substitute for wood, stone lintels and beams 

‘wooden ones and imitate their shapes. Wooden supports 
give place to rounded pillars of stone. Upon which pillars the 
forma of men and animals are presently painted or carved in 
relief, Ono early temple, the temple of the Sphinx, near to 
‘ud contemporary with the pyramids, is largely carved out of 
the living rock. “It has no columns. Columns and colonnades 
appear about the time of the Xith Dynasty. 
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По реа балеі абе Бурыл аі were in the ime 
ol the XVIIEh Dynasty. To that period we owe the huge 
tmombly of tample buildings at Thebes. ‘Tho XEXth 

‘was also a great dynasty of builders. 

Sculpture and. painting were at first entirely accessory, to 
the master art of architecture in both centres of civilization. 
Sculpture began sa relief and aa the carved pylon; painting 
EE E A To the dry 

te we owe the reservation of great spaces of 


tol ington Кыш ысы, “The ord of 

‘are sparing in com] 
ы д таш шке Ам А Disnctvo quality of il ONDE 
but оп the whole it is closer to the E, than to tbe Baby- 


losian in spirit. Pillurs aro used early, snd the buildings have 

a labyrinthine arrangement quite different from either Egyptian 
or Babylonian ground plans, Fresco painting and mosaic. were 
Suid to a. very Mgh level. 

While these three great arts developed there was slo in all 
these. civilizations an enormous output of cut and engraved 
gems, goldsmith’s work and other metal work, small statuettes, 
models and such-like toys and ornaments, seats, beds, thrones, 
‘and graceful furnishings. Wood and ivory carving were basu- 
tituly done. Crete was particularly produotive of beautiful 
gold work and of pottery. The Cretan vases: ware traded all 
over the ancient Orient. 


$10 
Literature, Drama and Music in the Ancient World. 


ive literature and music do not seem to have been 
тоолда! tions os the arts, that 
рКа! io а туе Паје аа bas een an important liring 
thing in human аа шен and the most important 
elementa. of prose literature, a sense of phrase, invention, 
character study, are to bo found wherever two or three women 
of any төсе йыр gether, Dreams, very often monstrous 
and embodying the reactions against the necessary suppressions 
ШЕ КОШ жану, supolied « fenlastas lenient dn Deadly 
tala) Tilt hers always eked theses ов. by dowualio 
tnra ала inlerlades except among the very coldest amd 
‘most restrained people, aud from an early age the memory of 
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events, the procedure of great occasions, was sustained 

periodic narrative dances, in which speech and chant, 
imitation, rhythmio movement and. instrumental sound wera 
inextricably interwoven. 

‘These things were in human life betore civilization; and 
the familiar forms of story and sketch and homely dance went 
оп по doubt among the common folk of the ancient civilizations, 
when the periodic commemorations were exalted to become the 
ceremonial of the temples. But thougb the priests took 
various systems of legonds, tho Creation story for example, i 
expanded many of the primitive fables into a complex mythology, 
A do prem to have, vast ten a) moulds of beautiful 
language. spectacle was the thing. Neither in 
nor in Babylonia was there any serious development ads 
drama ae such, ‘The peasants had their show perhaps, but no 
one else heeded it. ‘The possible dramatic developments of the 
JEgean peoples we do not yet understand sufficiently to discuss. 
Perhaps they had no drama. They had exhibitions of a orueller, 
intenser interest. "The bullüght was their common entertain- 
ment, The probably kindred Etruscans, like the pre-European 
American civilizations, entertained themselves by butchering 
slaves and making oaptives fight for life before them. 

The writer is unable to discover any record at all of pro- 
Tossion] story-tellers, or story-chanters in the life of these old 
civilizations, eyen in the village life. If there were no profes- 
sional memorizers, then until the art of writing had developed 
ihere could be little expansion of literary art. People would 
hays Hashes of happy expression, but they would not be pre- 
served to grow into a literary method and tradition. "The 
earliest Egyptian writings seem to be charms and other recipes, 
‘moral aphorisms, bare records, The people of both Egypt 
ani Sumer probably took themselves for granted to an amazing 
extent, and after childhood indulged very rarely in wonder or 
reams of adventure. They were simple, practical peoples, 
ven about death the Egyptians were sstoundingly practical, 
They furnished forth the dead with care and comfort. The 
greatest Egyptian tale was the story, told with a hundred 
Variations, of the journey of the departed soul to Osiris; it was 
a simple, moral, anmotaphysical Baedeker of the other world, 
the Book of the Dead. 

The Jews wore yet to develop their book, the first book of 
power in the world, the Bible, which, as I shall tell, effected a 
Eynthesis of many Of the shattered elementa of the old Semitio 
world. ‘The Aryans were reciting in their-woodlands, but thoy 
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had not yet learnt to write down the tales and hymns of their 
singers, 

in all the ancient world musio never became detached and 
wn art in itself; it was always ancillary to chant or dance, 
Ancient musio had rhythm, had melody, but it had no har- 
‘monies. It was shouted or banged or blown more or less in 
unison. Women and youtha sang an octave higher than the 
men. Staniping, band-clapping, primitive drumming helped. 
‘This fu true albo‘ot the Jewish aud Greek music up to the begin- 
Hinge of the Christian erm, Arab musto still knows nothing of 
harmony. he musio consists of rhythmical cadences with a 
rather ‘monotonous melody. Voices, strings, oymbals go 
win t) tis ient frohinf de ове ПЫН 
probably a perfeot survival of the music of Egypt and Babylon, 

‘The pictures and sculptures of the ancient, civilizations 
representing musical performances suggest exactly that. "The 
deum is shown ina variety of forms and the timbrel or tam- 
bourine, The cymbals ciashed—they are shown in Assyrian 
reliefs—and the Egyptian sistrum gave s jangling undertow of 
melodious sounds. ‘There were flutes and double tutes, flageolets 
aod mouth organs, There wore horns and metal trumpets, 
simple trumpets that merely uttered loud blasts at salient 
pointe. Finally, growing out of the Neolithio bow there wera 
a number of stringed instruments across which the player drew 
either his fingers ora plectrum. These were the lyre, the harp, 
tho pealtery, the lute and dulcimer. ‘The lute enhanced its 
strings with в revonsting gourd-abaped body. The mandoline 
hag this shape alo. The banjo is the lute’s vulgar littlo de- 
scendant, ‘The harp was perhaps the largest and. best developed 
of ancient musical instruments, The dulcimer was a stringed 
instrument with a horizontal frame. 

Just as literaturo in tho ancient world was unable to develop 
to tho full because of the imperfect development of wei 
music) was restrained by the want of a practicable notation. 
Men had much the same eam and i tions then we now, 
but they could not keep hold of the subject or hand on their 
achievements to supply fresh points of departure to their suc- 
сезгэ. 














BOOK IV 
JUDEA, GREECE, AND INDIA 
CHAPTER 18 


THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES AND THE 
PROPHETS 


$1. The Place of the Israelites §3: Phe Jews a People of 
in History, Mixed Origin. 
§ 2. Sod, David, and Solomon.  § 4. The Importance of the 
Hebrew Prophets. 


$1 
"E are now iu a position to place in their. proper relation- 
ship to this general outline of human history the Israelites. 
and the most remarkable collection of ancient documenta 
in the world, that collection which ia known to all Christian 


the most interesting and valuable lights upon the development 
of civilization, and the пикае indications of a new spirit that 
was coming into human affairs during the struggles of Egypt 
and їз {ог ie in the world of men. 


(380 s.c). They were the sacred literature of a people, the 
Jews, who, except for a small remnant of commen people, hud 
recently been deported to Babylonia from their own country 
in 687 s.c. by Nebuchadnezzar II, the Chaldean, "They had 
returned to their oity, Jerusalem, and had rebuilt their temple 
there under tht auspices of Cyrus, that Persian conqueror who, 
we have already noted, in 639 B.o. ovorthrow Nabonidus, the 
last of the Chaldean rulers in Babylon. ‘The Babylonian Оар- 
tivity had lasted about. fifty yoars, and many authorities are of 
opinion that there was a considerable admixture during that 
period both of race and ideas with the Babylonians. 
ше 
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‘The position of the land of Judea and of Jerusalem, its 
capital, is s peculiar one. The country is a band-shaped strip be- 
‘tween the Mediterranean to the west and the desert beyond the 
Jordan to the east; through it lice the natural high road between 
the Hittites, Буна, Assyrin, and Babylonia to the north and 
Egypt to tho sout, It was a country predestined, therefore, 
to a stormy history, Across it Egypt, and whatever power was 
ascendant in the north, fought for empire; against its people 
they fought for & trade route, It had itself not the area, the 
agricultural possibilities, nor the mineral wealth to be important. 
‘The story of its people that these soriptures have preserved 
uns like à commentary to tbe greater history of the two systems 
of civilization to tho north and south and of the sea peoples to 
the west. 

‘These soriptures consist of a number of different elements. 
ihe first five books, the Pentateuch, were carly regarded with 
Peouliar respect. They begin in the form of n universal history 
with в double account of the Creation of the world and 
mankind, of the early life of the race, and of s great Flood by 
which, Tp for certain favoured individuals, mankind was de- 

stroyed. story is very widely distributed in ancient 
tradition dm may bo s memory of thst flooding of the Mediter- 
ratiean valley which occurred in the Neolithic age of mankind. 
Or it may recall some great catastrophe in Georgia und the 
Caspian region. Excavations have revealed Babylonian versions 
of Loth tie Greekion story and the Blood story of peior date to 
the restoration of the Jews, and it is therefore argued by Biblical 
critics thst these opening chapters. were acquire! by the Jews 
during their captivity. They constitute the first ten chapters 
of Genesis. 

There follows a history of the fathers and founders of the 
"Hebrew nation, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, They are pre 
sento a» patrisrehal Bedouin chiefs, living the life of nomadic 
shepherds in the country between Babylonia and Egypt, The 
existing Biblical account is said by the critics to be made up out 
of several pre-existing versions; but whatever its origins, the 
story, na we have it to-day, ia fall of colour and vitality. What 
in called Palestine to-day was t that time the lund of Canaan, 
inhabited by 4 Semitic people called the Canaanites, closely 
rélated to the Phosnicians who founded Tyre and Sidon, and to 
the Amorites who took Bubsion and, under Hammurabi, founded: 
the first Babylonian Empire. 

‘The Cansonites were a acttled folk in the days—whiob wary 
perhaps contemporary with the days of Hammursbi—when 
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Abraham's flocks and herds passed through the land. The God 
of Abraham, suya the Bible narrative, promised this smil 
Jand of prosperous cities to him and to his children. To the 
book of Genesis the reador must go to read how Abraham, being 
childless, doubted this promise, und of the births of Ishmaol 
and Isaac, And in Genesis, too, he' will tind the lives of Isaac 
and Jacob, whose name was changed to Israel, and of the twelve 
sons of Israel; and how in the days òf a great famine, they went 
down into Egypt, With that, Genesis, the frst book of the 
Pentateuch, ends. The next book, Exodus, is concerned with 
the story of Moses. 

"The story of tho settlement and slavery of the children of 
Israel in Egypt is a dificult one. There is an Egyptian record 
of s settlement of certain Semitio peoples in the land of Goshen 
by the Pharaoh Rameses Il, and it is stated that hey were 
drawn into Egypt by want of food. But of the life and career 
vf Moses there is nó Egyptian record t all; there is no account 
of any plagues of Egypt or of any Pharaoh who was drowned 
in the Ked Sea. There is much about the story of Moses that 
has a mythical favour, and one of the most remarkable incidents 
in it, his concealment by hie mother in an ark of bulrushes, has 
also been found in an ancient Sumerian legend. 

‘The Sumerian story of Sargon T rans aa follows: “Sangon; 
the powerful king, the king of Akkadia am I; my mother waa 
‘poor, my father Í knew not; the brother of my father lived in 
the mountains. ... My mother, who was poor, secretly gave 
birth to me; she placed me in a basket of reeds, she shut up the 
mouth of it with bitumen, she abandoned me to tho river, 
which did not overwhelm me. The river bore me away and 
brought me to Akki the irrigator, Akki the irrigator received 
me in the goodness of his heart. Akki the irrigator reared 
me to boyhood. Alki the irrigator made me a gardener: Му 
{тне as a gardoner was pleasing unto Ietar and I became 

un 
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ave concentrated and simplified, and perhape personified, 
adi what was really a loni and compliosted history 
of tribal invasions. One Hebrew tribe may have drifted dawn 
into Egypt and become enslaved, while the others ware already 

ing. the -outlying Canaanite cities. Tt is even possible 
Кене неч уыш нур Hihi, Misraim), 
but Misrim in the north of Arabis, on the other side of the Red 
Sea. "These questions are discussed fully and acutely in the 
Biblica. NEA eere ies sri ala eie l 
must be referred. 


‘reader 
"wo other books of the Pentateuch, Deuteronomy and 
are 


precise particulars of the Hebrew invasion of 
iy be, tiere ca be tol doula that tha бошду: ылу. 
Вааай тасу рлеу азоо th days of the legendar” 
promise, made centuries before, to Abraham. ‘Then it seems 
fo bave boen largely в Semitio land, with many prosperous 
trading cities. But great waves of strange peoples had washed 
We have already told how the dark Iberian 
gz Mediterranean peoples of Italy and Greece, the peoples ol 
ERR eee culminsted at Cnosins, were 
being assailed southward movement of Aryan-speaking 
as the Italians and Greeks, and how Cnossos was 
sacked about 1,400 2.0., and destroyed altogether about 1,000 
m.o. Itis now evident that the people of these Egean 
yere crossing the sea in searoh of securer land rests. They 
invaded the Egyptian delta and the African coast to the wort 
her formed ali with the Hittites and: other Aryan or 


This happened alter tiio time of Ramee Tl, tn the tne of 


ак о Ша АЙДЫ Toad went оп between 

1,300 3,0, and 1,000 3.0. has yet ben made ont, but it is evident 
from the Bible narrative that when the Hebrews under Joshua 
purroed their sow subjugation of the promised land, they саше 
& now people, the Philistines, who wore settling along 
in m serios of cities of which Gaza, Gath, Ashdod, 
and Ekron became the chief, who were really, like tho 
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Hebrews, noweowers, and probably chietly these Cretans from 
the sea anil from the north. ‘The invasion, therefore, that began 
as an attack upon the Canaanites speedily became a long and not 
very successful struggle for the coveted and promised land with 

these much more formidable newcomers, tho Philistines. x 
Tt cannot be suid that the promised land. was ever completely 
in the grasp of the Hebrews. Following after tho Pentateueh 
in the Bible come the hooks of Joshus, Judges, Ruth (a digres- 
sion), Samuel I and II, and Kings l'and II, with Chronicles 
repeating with variation much of the matter of Samuel IL and 
iige; thoro ìs a growing favour of reality: in most of this Inter 
history, and in these books we find the Philistines steadfastly 
їп possession af the fertile lowlands of the south, and tho Canaan- 
ites and Phoonicians holding out against the Isrsclites in. the 
north. ‘The first triumphs of Joshua are not repeated. The 
book of Judges is a melancholy catalogue of failures. The 
lose heart. ‘They desert tho worship of their own god 
Jehovah, and worship Baal and Ashtaroth (— Bell and Ishtar), 
‘hey mix their race with the Philistines, with the Hittites, and 
ŝo forth, amd become, as they have always subsequently boen, 
4 rücially mixed people. Under a series of wise men and heroes 
fhey wage a generally unsuccessful and never very united war- 
fare aginst their enemies.. In succession they are conquered by 


‘This was a real. pitched in which the Israelites lost 








it shout, so that the 
earth. rang again. And when the Philistines heard the noise 
shout, they said, "What meaneth the noise of this great 
"in the camp of the Hebrews?” And they understood that 
ob the Lord was come into the camp. And tho Philis- 
‘afraid, for they-said, "Сой is come into the camp." 
said, *Woe unto vs! dar there. hnth not been such» 
dieretofóre. Woe unto us! who: shall deliver ux out of 
hand of these mighty Gods? these arè the Gods that smote 
Egyptians with all the plagues in thè wilderness. Be strong, 
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And quit yourselves Like men, O ye Philistines, that, ye be not 
servants unto the Hebrews, as they have been ta your quit 
ourselves like men, and fight. 

‘And the Philistines fought, and fought heroically, "Israel 
was smitten, and they fled every man into his tent: And there 
‘was a very great slaughter, for there fell of Israel thirty thousand 
footmen. And the ark of God was taken; and the two sons of 
Eli, Hophni ànd Phinchas, wore slain, 

"And there ran & man of Benjamin ont of the army, and 
сате to Shiloh the sume day, with his clothes rent, and with 
бані pon his ead. And when he came; lo, Eli sat upon à 
stab by the wayside watching: for his heart trembled for the ark 
of God. And when the man came into the city, and told it, 
All the city cried out. And when Eli heard tlie noise of the 
erying, he said, *What meaneth the noise of this tumult?" And 
the man came in hastily, and told Eli. Now Eli was ninety and 
bight yenrs old; and his eyes were dim that he could not seo, 
Aud the mén sid unto Eli, *'am he that came out of the army, 
And I Hed to-day out of the army.’ And he said, ‘What is there 
dono, my son? And {he messenger answered 'and said, "Israel 
is fled before the Philistines, and there hath béen aleo a great 
slaughter among the people, and thy two sons also, Hophini and 
Phinehas, are dead, sind the ark of God ls taken. And it came 
fo pass, when ke made mention of the ark of God, thst Eli fell 
from off the- seat backward, by the side of the gate, and his 
nook brake, and he died: for he was an old man, and heavy. 
And hé had judged Israel forty years. 

"And his daughter-in-law, Phinehas’ wife, was with child, 
near to be delivered: and when she heard the tidings that the 
‘ark of God waa taken, and that her father-in-law and her husband 
Wero dead, she bowed herself and travailed: for her pains came 
tipon her. And about tho time of her death the women that 
stood by her said unto her, “Fear not, for thou hast born a son." 
But sho answered not, neither did she regard it. And she 
named the child I-chabod ("Where is the glory f"), saying, "The 
glory is departed from Israel: because the arl of God was 
taken, and becanse of her fatherin-law and her husband," 
(I Sum, chap. iv.) 

‘Tho successor of Eli and tho last of the judges was Samuel, 
And at the end of his rule саше ап event in the history of 








tions around. A king arose. We are told in 
‘vivid language the plain issue between the more ancient тоја. 
of pricsteraft and tho newer fashion in human affairs, It 
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is impossible to avoid в second quotation. How clearly the 
deep resentment of the prier shows im the Lord's speech to 


"Then all thé elders of Tarael gatherod themselves together, 
and. came to Samuel unto Ramah, and said unto him: “Behold, 
thou art old, and thy sons walk not in thy ways: now make ua 
a King to judge us like all the nations.’ 

“Bun the thing displeased Samuel, when they said, ‘Give 
ws a king to judge us. And Samuel preyed unto the Lond. 
And the Lord said unto Samuel, "Hearken unto the voice of 

in all that they say unto thee: for they have nob 





sppoint them for himself, for 
and some shall run before his chariots. And ho will appoint 
kim captains over thousands, and captains over fifties; and 
tiem to éar his ground, and to reap his harvest, and to 
struments of war, and instrumenta of his chariots, 
jll tako your daughters to be confectionaries, and to he 
be bakers, And he will take your fields, and your 
your oliveyards, even the best of them, and give 
. And he will take the tenth of your seed, 
‘vineyards, and give to his officers, and to his servants, 
take your menservants, and your maidservants, 
goodliest men, and your asses, and put them 
to his work, He will tako the tenth of your sheep: and ye shall. 
be his servants. And yo shall ory out im that day becuse of 
your king which ye shall have chosen you; and the Lord. will 
hot hear you in that day.’ 

“Nevertheless, the people refused to obey the voice of 
Samuel; and they said, ‘Nay; but we will have a king over us; 
that we also may be like all the nations; and that our king may 
judge ns, and go out before us, and Byht our battles.’ (I Samy 
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ў? 
aul, David, and Solomon. 


But the satire and position of their land whs against the 
Hebrews, and their first Sul wes no moro asses am 
the judges. The Jong intrigues of the adventurer David against 
Beal are ola in the rot ol the sk Book of Bannel ard t end 
of Saul was utter defeat upon Monnt Gilboa. His army was 
overwhelmed by the prowess of the’ Philistine archers. 

“And it came to pass on the morrow, when the Philistines 
came to strip the slain, that they found Saal and his three sons 
fallen in Mount Gilboa. And they et off his head, and stripped 
off lis armour, апа sent into the Jand of the Philistines round 
about, to publish ib in the house of their idols, and among the 
people. And they pui his armour in’ the hotise of Ashtaroth: 
and they fastened his body-to the wall of Beth-ahan.” (I Bam., 
chap. 


xxxi) 

David (000 mic: roughly) was more politic 'and successful 
than his predecessor, and he seems to have placed himself under 
the protection of Hiram, King of Tyre. "This Plicenitian alliance 
sustained him, and was the essential element in the greatness 
‘at his con Solomon! “His story, with its constant. assassinations 
snil executions, reads rather like the history of some savage 
chief than of a civilized monatch. It is told with great vividness 
in the second ‘book of Samuel, 

‘The first book of Kings begins with the reign of King Solomon 
(960 n.o. roughly). ‘The most interesting thing in that story, 
from the point of view of the general historian, ix the relation. 
ship of Solomon to the nutional religion and the priesthood, and 
Ма denlings with the tabernacle, the priest Zadok, and tho 
prophet Nathan. 

‘The ‘opening of Solomon's reign is ns bloody as his father's; 
The last recorded speech of David arranges for tho murder of 
Shimei: his lust recorded word is “blood “But his hoar hend 
bring thou down to the grave with blood," ho says, pointin 
‘out that though old Shimel is protected by à vow David hi 
nude to the Lord so Jong-as David lives, there is nothing to 
hind Solomon in that matter. Solomon proceeds to murder 
lis brother, who lus sought the throne but quailed and maie 
submission. He then deals freely with his brother's party. 
The weak hold of religion upon the racially and mentally con: 
fused Hehrews at that time is shown by the ease with which he 
replaces the hostile chief priest by his own adherent Zadok, and 
still more strikingly by the murder of Joab by Benaiah, Solomon's 
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chief ruifian, in the tabernacle, while the victim is claiming 
mona aod holding to the. very horns of Jehovah's altar. 
Then on sets to work, in what was for that time a thor- 
oughly, modem spirit, to recast) the religion of his people. Не 
continues the alliance with Hiram, King of Tyre, who uses 
Solomon's kingdom As a high-road by which to reach and build 
shipping upon the Red Sea, and a hitherto unheard-of wealth 
accumulates in Jerusalem ag a result of this partnership. 

Gang labour appears in Israel; Solomon sends relays of men 
to ent cedarwood in Lebanon, under Hiram, and organizes a 
service of portera through tho ‘land. (There is much in all this 
to remind the reader of the relations of some Central African 
chief ton European: trading concern.) Solomon then builds a 

for himself, and temple not, nearly ax big for Jehovah. 
Hitherto the Ark of the Covenant, the divine symbol of these 
ancient Hebrews, had abode in a large tent, which bad been 
shifted from one high place to another, and sacrifices had been 
offered 10 the God of Teracl upon s number of different high 
places, Now the ark ia brought into the golden splendours. of 
the inner chamber: af a temple of cedar-sheathed stone, and 
put, between two great winged figures of gilded olivewood, and 
sacrifices are henceforth to be mado only upon the altar before it. 

"This centralizing innovation will remind the reader of both 
Akhnaton and Nabonidus. Such things as this are done succcss- 
fully only when the prestige and tradition and learning of the 
priestly order has sunken to a very low level. 

"And hs appointed, according to the order of David hia 
father, the courses of the priests to their service, and the Levites 
to their charges, to praise and minister before. the priests; ns 
the duty of every duy required; the also by their, courses 
at every gate: for во had David the man.of God- commanded. 
And they departed not from the commandment of the king 
into the priests and Levites concerning any maker, or con- 

EUM ы 


cerning 
"Neither Solamon's establishment of the worship of Jehovah 
in Jerusalem upon this new footing nor his vision of and conversa- 
tion with his, God af the opening of his reign stood in tho way 
vi his developing sort of theological firtatiousness in his 
‘yours, He married widely, if only for reasons of state, 
and splendour, and he entertained his numerous wives by 
sacrificing to their national deities, to the Sidonian goddess 
‘Ashtaroth (Ishtar), to Chemosh (@ Monbitish god), to Moloch, 
and 6 forth, The Bible account of Solomon does, in fact, 
show us a king as unstable and in no way more religious than 
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any other, a people superstitious und aa mentally confused às 
fhe people of the surrounding world. 

A point of considerable interest in the story of Solomén, 
becnuse it marks a phase in Egyptian affairs, із his marriage 
io n daughter of Pharaoh. This must have beer one of the 
Plisraohs of tle XXIst Dynasty. In the great days of Amen. 
phis LII, as the Tell-el-Amarna letters witness, Pharaoh could 
condescend to receive a Babylonian princess into his harem, 
but he refused absolutely to grant so divine s creature aa an 
"Egyptian princess in marriage to the Babylonian monarch. It 
Points to the steady decline of Egyptian prestige that now, 
threw centuries later, such a petty monarch as Solomon could 
wed on equal terms with an Egyptian princess, Them was, 
however, a revival with tho’ next Egyptian dynasty (XXII). 
and the Pharaoh Shishak, the founder, taking advantage of the 
cleavage between Israel and Judah, which had been developing 
through the reigns of both David: and Solomon, took Jerusalem 
and looted the all-too-brief splondours both of the new temple 
and of the king’s house. 

Shishak seems also to have subjugated Philistia, From this 
time onward it is to he noted that the Philistines fade in import- 
Anoe. They had already lost their Cretan language and adopted 
that of the Semites they had conquered, and although their 
cities remain more or less independent, they mergo gradually 
into the general Semitic lifo of Palestine. 

"There is evidence that the original rude but convincing 
Narrative of Solomon's role, of his various murders, of lis 
associntion with Hiram, of his palace and temple building, and 
tho extravagances that weakened his kingdom and finally: tore 
шышы; һы Bpen subjected to extensive interpolations and 
expansions by a later writer, anxious to exaggerate his pros 
Perity and giorify his wisdom, This i not the place to deal 
With the criticism of Bible origins, but it is a matter of ordinary 
Common sense rather than of scholarship to note the manifest 
feility and veracity of the main substance of the account of 
David and Solomon, an account: explaining sometimes, and 
justifying sometimes, but nevertheless relating facts, even the 
Вагај faots, ns only a contemporary ог almost contemporary 
writer, convinced that they cannot be concealed, would relate 
them, and then to remark the sudden lapse into adulation 
when the inserted. passages oocur. 

Jt is a striking tribute to the power of the written assertion 
Over realities in men's minds, thut this Bible narrativo has 
imposed, not only upon the Christian, but upon the Moslem 
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‘world, the belief that King Solomon sas not only one of the 
most magnificent but one of the wisest of men, Yet the first 
book of Kings tells in detail his utmost splendours, and beside 
tho beauty and wonder of tho buildings and organizations af 
such a great monarch as Thothmes IIT or Rameses TI or half a 
dozen other Pharaohs, or of Sargon II or Sardanapalus or 
Nebuchadnezzar the Great, they are. trivial. His temple 
measured internally was twenty. cubits broad, about 35 fect— 
hat is, tho breadth of a small villa residenco—and sixty cubits, 
say 100 feet, long. Estimates of the oobit vary. The greatest 
is 44 inches. This would extend tbe width to seventy odd feet 
Ami the length to 200 feet. And as for his wisdom and state- 
сга, опе псей до по farther than the Bible to see that Solomon 
was a mere helper in the wide-reaching schemes of the trader- 
ling Hiram, and his kingdom a pawn between Phomicin and 
Egypt. His importano was dus largely to the tomporary: 
eniestlement of Egypt, which encouraged the ambition of the 
Pheonician and made it necessary to propitiate the holder of 
the key to an alternate trade route to tho East, To his own 

Je Solomon was a wasteful and oppressive monarch, and 
already before kis death his kingdom was splitting visibly to 

men. 

With the reign of King Solomon the brief glory of fhe 
Hebrews ends; the northern and richer section of his kingdom, 
Jong oppressed by taxation to sustain his splendours, breaks 
off fram Jerusalém to become the separate kingdom of Israel, 
and this split ruptures that linking connection between Tyro 
and Sidon and the Red Sea by which Solomon's gleam of wealth 
Was possible. here is no more wealth in Hebrew history. 
Jerusalem remains the capital of one tribe, the tribe. of Judah, 
tho capital of a land of barren hills, cut off by Philistin from 
the sea and surrounded by enemies. 

"The tale of wars, of religious conflicte, of usurpations, assas- 
sinations, and of fratricidal murdera to secure tho throne goes 
on for three centuries. Tt is a talo frankly, barbaric. Israel 
Wars with Judah and the neighbouring states; forms. alliances 
Fast with ono and then with the other. The power of Aramean 
Syria burs like a baleful star over the aifairs of the Hebrews, 
and then thore rises behind it the great and growing power of 
the last Assyrian empire. For three centuries the lio of the 
Hebrews was like tho life of s man who insiste upon living in 
the middle of a busy thoroughfare, and is consequently being 
run over constantly by ommibuses and. motor-lorries, 

"Pul" (apparently tbe samo person as Tiglath Pileser IIT) 
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according t6 the Bible narnitive, the'firit Asyrian nionarch 

‘above the Hebrew horizon, atid’ Menahem buys him 
^ thousand talents of silver (733 2.c,), But the power 
in is heading straight for the now aged and ‘decadent 
Egypt, and the line of attack lies through Jude: Tiglath 
TI returns nnd Shülmameser follows in his steps, the 

of Israel intrigues for help with Egypt) that “broken 
(and ip 721 x.0., xs we have altendy noted, his kingdom 
swopt off into captivity and utterly lost to history. The 
same fate hung over Judah, bui for a little while it was averted. 
‘Tho fate of Sennucherib's army in the reign af King Hezekiah 
(701 1.c.), and how he was murdéred by his sons {I Kings xix, 
87), we have already mentioned. ‘The subsequent subjugation 
of Egypt by Assyria finda no mention in Holy Writ, but it is 
соаг that before the reign of Sennacherib, King Hezekiah had 
urried on a diplomatio correspondence with Babylon (700 ¥.0,), 
which waa in revolt against Sargon I of Assyria. Them. 
followed the conquest of Egypt by Esthaddon, and then for 
4 fime Asyria waa occupied with hér own troubles; the Sey- 
inns and Medes and Persians woro pressing her on the north, 
snd Babylon was in insurrection. As we have already noted, 
Egypt, relieved for a time from Assyrian pressure, entered upon 
a phase of revival, first under Psammetióhus and then under 
Necho 11. 

Again the little country in between made mistakes in ite 
Alliances. But on neither side was there safety. Josiah op- 
posed Necho, and was slain at tho battle of Megiddo (008 n.e), 
‘The king of Judih became an Egyptian tributary. Then when 
Necho, after pushing as far ns the Enphrates, fell before Nebus 
shadnezaar I, Judah fell with him (504 n.0,). Nebuchadnezzar, 
after a trial of three puppet kings, carried off the greater 
of the people into captivity in Babylon (586 ¥.6.), and the rest, 
after a rining and 'a massacre of Babylonian officals, took refuge 
from the vengeance of Chaldea In Egypt. 

“And all the vessels of the house of God, great and small; 
and the treasures of the house of tlie Lord, nd the treasures of 
the king, and of his princes; all these he’ brought to Babylon. 
And they bürnt the house of God and brake down the wall of 
ususalem, and burnt oll the palaces thereof with’ fire, and 
destroyed all the goodly vessels ‘thereof. And them that had 
Secaped from the sword carried he away to Babylon; where they 
were servants to hin and his ‘sons until the reign of tho king- 
dom of Persia.” (II Chron., xxxvi, 18, 19, 20.) 

So the four centuries of Hebrew kingshi come to an end. 
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"тош безь to last it-was a mere incident in the larger and greater. 
history of Egypt. Syria, Assyria, and Phoenicia. But out of 
it there were now. t6 nrise moral and intellectual consequances 
of primary importance to ll mankis 


БЫ 
The Tews a People of Mixed Origin, 


The Jews who returned, after an interval of more than two 
generations, to Jerusalem from- Babylonia in the time of Cyrus 
Sere n very ditlerent. people from the warring Baal worshippers 
ind Jobovab worshippers, the sacrificers in the high placée and 
sacritücers at Jerusalem: of the kkingdoms.of Israel and Judah. 
‘The plain fact of the Bible narrativo ia that tbe Jews went to 
Babylon barbarians and came backi civilized: They went) a 
confused and divided multitude, with no national self-con- 
sciousness: they came back with: an intense and exclusive 
national spirit. ‘They went with no common literature generally 
down to them, for it was-only about forty years before the 
captivity that King Josiah ia said to have discovered a book 
Sf the law" in the temple (Il Kings, xxii), and besides that, 
thore is not a hint in the record of amy reading of books; and 
they returned with most of their material for the Old Testament: 
lt ie manifest that, relieved of their bickering and murderous 
kings, restrained from politios and in the intellectually stimulate 
ing atmosphere of that Babylonian world, the Jewish mind made. 
m great step forward during the captivity. 

Tt was an age of historical inquiry and learning in Babylonia. 
‘The Babylonian influences that had made Sardanspalus collect 
a great library oL ancient writings in Nineyeh were still at work. 
We have already told how Nabonidus wus so preoccupied with 
antiquarian research as to neglect the defence of his kingdom 
against Cyrus. Everything, therefore, contributed to set tho 
expl Jews inquiing into their own history, and thoy, found 
fou inspiring leader in the propbet Bzekiel. “From such: hidden 
and forgotten records as they had with them, genealogies, con- 
temporary histories of David, Soloman, and their other kings; 
legenda and traditions, they made out and arsplified their own. 
sory, and told it to Babylon and themselves. ‘The story: of 
the Creation and the Flood, much of the story of Moses, much of 
Samson, were probably incorporated from Babylonian sources. 
‘One version of the Creation story and one of the Eden: story; 
though originally from, Babylon, sers to have been known to 
the Malema before tbe exile, When the Jews returned to 
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Jerusalem, only the Pentateuch had been put together into one 
hook, but the grouping of the reat of the historical books waa 
‘bound to follow. 

"The rest of their literature remained for some. centuries as 
Separate books, to which-a very variable amount of respect was. 
paid. Some of the later books are frankly post-csptivity com- 

i Over all this literature were thrown certain leading 
ideas. There ae ides, which even these books кок» 
gainsay in detail, that all the people were pure-blooded children 
af Abraham; there was next an idea of à promise made by 
diehovah to Abraham that he would exalt the Jewish race aboye. 
allvother races; and, thirdly, there was the belicf first of all 
that: Jehovah was the greatest and most powerful of tribal 

ida, and then that he was û god above all other gods, and ab 

that he was tho only true god. The Jews became oon- 

vinced at last, as n people, that they were tho choscn people 
ofthe one God of all the earth. 

And arising very naturally out af these three ideas, was a. 
fourth, the ides of a coming leader, a saviour, a Messiah who 
would realize the long-postponed promises of Jehovsh. 

‘This welding together of the Jews into one tradition-vemented 

i У is the first instance 
în history of tho new: power of tho written word in human affai 
Jt wasa mental consolidation that did much more than unite 
the people who returned to Jerusalem. ‘This ides of belonging 
ta a chosen race predestined to prominence was a very 
attractive one. It possessed also those Jows who remained in 
Babylonia, Its literature reached the Jaws now established in 
Egypt. ‘It affected the mixed people who hnd been placed ia 








father, and thrust their company upon tho returning Jews. 
Ammonites and Moubitee became adherents, ‘The book of 
Nehemiah is full of the distress occasioned by this invasion of 
the privileges of the chosen. The Jews were already a people 
dispersed in many lands and cities, when their minds and hopes 
were unified and they became an exclusive people. But at 
first their exclusiveness is merely to preserve soundness of 
joctrine and worship, warned by such lamentable lapses aa 
those of King Solomon, o genuine proselytes of whatever 
race, Judaism long held out welooming arms. 

‘To Pheenicians after the fall of Tyre and Carthage, conversion 
to Judaism must have been particularly easy and attractive: 
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closely akin to Hebrew- It is possible that 
‘of African and Spanish Jews are really of 
‘There were’ also great Arabian accessions 
Jn South Russia, as we shall: note later, there were even 
‘Mongolian Jews. 





$4 
The Importance of the Hebrew Prophets. 


‘Tho historical books from Genesis to Nehemiah, upon which 
the idea of the promise to the chosen people had been imposed 
later, were üo doubt the backbone of Jowish mental. unity, 
birt they by no means completo the Hebrew literature from which. 
finally the Bible was made up. Of such hooks as Job, said to 
be an imitation of Greek tragedy, the Bong of Solomon, the 
‘Psalms, Proverbs, and others, there is no apace to write in this 
Outline, but it is necessary to deal with the books known as 
“the Prophets” with some fullness. For those books are almost 
the earliest and certainly the best evidence of the appearance 
of a new kind of leading in human affairs. 

'Theċe propheta are not a new claas in the community; they 
are of tho most various origins—Ezekiel was of the priestly 
caste and of priestly sympathies, and Amos was a ahepherd; 
‘but they have this in common, that they bring into life a religious 
fores tide He sacrifices and formalities of priesthood and 
temple. earlier prophets seem most liko the earlier priests, 
Чен аге oracular, they give advice and foretell events; it is 
possible, that at first, in the days when there were many high 
places in the land and religious ideas were comparatively 
unsettled, here was no great distinction between priest and 
prophet. 

‘The prophets danced, it would seem, somewhat after the 
Dervish fashion, and uttered oracles, Generally they woro a 
distinctive ‘mantle of rough goatekin. They kept up the 
nomadic tradition as against the “new ways” of the settlement, 
But after the building of the temple and the organization nf 
‘the priesthood the prophetic type remains over and outside 
the formal religious scheme. They were probably always 
тшге or less of an annoyance tothe priests, They became 
informal advisers upon publiu affairs, denouncers of sin and 
strange practices, ‘‘self-constituted," as we should say. hayi 
mo sanction but an inner light. "Now the word of the 
camo unto"L—so and so; that is the formula. 

‘In’ the latter and most: troubled days of tbe kingdom of 
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Judah, as Egypt, North Arabis, Assyria, and then Babylonia 
closed’ like a vieo upon the Ind, these prophets became. very 
significant and powerful. Their appeal was to anxious and 
fearful minds, and at fizst their exhortation was chiefly towards 
repentance, the pulling down of this or that high place, the 
restoration of worship in Jerusalem, or tho like. But through 
some of the prophecies there runs already a note like the note 
of what we call nowadays a “social reformer.” The rich are 
"grinding the faces of the poor”; the luxurious are consuming 
‘the children’s bresd; influential and wealthy people imitate 
the eplendours and vices of foreigners, and sicrifice the common 
people to these new fashions; and this is hateful ta Jehovah, who 
will certainly punish the land. 

But with the broadening of ideas that came with the 
Captivity, the tenor of broadens and . The 
SMS тешен tat posed. darker tribal iess of od 
gives place to m new ideo of a god of universal righteousness. 
liie clear that the increasing influence of prophets was not 
confined to the Jewish people; it was something that was going 
on in those days all over the Semitic world. Tho breaking 
down of nations and kingdoms to form the great and changing 
empires of that age, the staushing up of cults and priesthoods, 
the inutual diserediting of temple by temple in their rivalries 
and disputes—all these influences were releasing men's minds 
to'a freer and -wider religious outlook. The temples had acen- 
mulated groat stores of golden vessels and lost their hold upon 
the imaginations of men. 

Tt is dificult to estimate whether, amidst these constant 
wars, life had become more uncertain and unhappy than it had 
ever been before, but there can bè no doubt that men hud become 
more conscious of its miseries and insecurities. Except for the 
weak ard the women, there remained little comfort ar assurance 
im the sacrifices, ritual, und formal devotions of the temples. 
Such was the world to which the later prophets of Israel began 
to tall of the One God, and of Promise that some day the 
world should come io peace and unity and happiness. This 
great God that men were now discovering lived im a temple 
“not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” ‘There can 
be little doubt of a great body of such thought and utterance 
in Babylonia, Egypt, and throughout the Semitic east, The 
prophetic books of the Bible ean be but specimens of the pro- 
Phesyings of that tine. 

We have already drawn attention to the gradual escape of 
writing and knowledge from their original limitation to the 
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priesthood and the temple precincts, from the shell in which 
they were first developed and cherished. We have taken 
"Herodotus as an interesting specimen of what we have called 
tho free intelligence of mankind. Now here we nre dealing 
with a similar overflow of moral ideas into the general com- 
munity. The Hebrew prophets, and the steady expansion of 
their ideas towards one God in all the world, is a parallel de- 
velopment of the free conscience of mankind. From this time 
onward there runs through human thought, now weakly and 
obscurely, now gathering power, the idea of ono rule in the 
world, and of a promise and possibility of an active and splendid 
pesce and happiness ín human affairs. From being a temple 
religion of the old type, the Jewish religion becomes, to a large 
extent, a prophetic and orestive religion of a new type. Prophet 
succeeds prophet. 

‘Later on, as we shall tell, there was born s prophet of un- 
preeedented power, Jesus, whose followers founded the great 
universal religion of Christianity. Still later Muhammad, 
another prophet, appears in Arabis and founds Islam. In spite 
GF very distinotive features of their own, thess two teachers do 
in à manner arise out of, and in succession to, these Jewish pro- 
phets, Ib is not the place of the historian to discuss the truth 
nd falsity of religion, but it is his business to record the appenr- 
nice of great constructive ideas, Two thousand four hundred 
years ago, and six or seven or eight thousand years after the 
walls of the first, Sumerian cities arose, the ideas of the moral 
unity of mankind and of a world peace had come into the world. 


CHAPTER 19 


THE ARYAN-SPEAKING PEOPLES IN PRE- 
HISTORIC TIMES 

1: The  Spreadi бє § 2, About the Original Life of 

Каны Pe ara i ш, 
$3: Phe Aryan Family, 
{1 

Wa hm of the) Ary as probably: arising 
Ja eqs af d» Danube та АУЫ Бош tud Deed 


from that region of origin. We say “probably,” because it is 
ky no means certainly proved that that was the centre; there 


genoes of opinion: We give the prevalent view. Ib waa origin- 
ally ike TERES of a group of people of ihe Nordio race, “As 
it spread. widely, Aryan began to differentiate into & number 
of subordinate languages. ‘To the west and south it encountered 
the Basque: language, which prevailed in Spain, ‘and also pos- 
sibl various other Mediterranean languages, 

Before the expansion of the Aryans from their lands of 
origin southward and westward, the Therian race was distributed 
over Great Britain, Ireland, France, Spain, North Africa, South 
Italy, and in a more civilized state, Greece and Asia Minor. 
Tt was closely related to tho Egyptian. To judge by its European 
vestiges it was a rather small human type, generally with an 
oval face and a long head. It buried ifs chiefs and important 
people in mogalithio chambers—i.e. made of big stones—covered 
ver by great mounds of earth; and these mounds of earth, 
being much longer than they are broad, are spoken of as the 
long barrows. These people sheltered at times in caves, and 
also buried some of their dead therein; and from the traces of 
tharred, broken, and out human bones, including the bones of 
children, it is inferred that they were cannibals. 

‘Thess short datk Iberian tribes (and the Basques also if 
they wore a different race) wero thrush back westward, and 
conquered and enslaved by slowly advancing waves of the 
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taller and fairer Aryan-spesking peoples coming southward ond 
westward through Central Europe, who are spoken of as the 
Kelte. Onl Testi tli conquering Arvar speech 
Gmdually these Keltic-speakere made their way to the Atlantic, 
‘anid all that now remains of the Iberians is mixed into tho Keltic 
Population, How far the Keltic invasion affected the Irish 
population ia a matter of debate at the present time; in that 
Мана е Kelts may have heen a mere caste of conquerors 
‘who imposed their language on a larzer subject population. ‘The 
same may be true of Spain. It is even doubtful if the north 
of England is more Nordic than pre-Keltié in blood. There is 
® sort of short dark Welshman, ‘and certain types of Irishmen, 
who are Iberinns by race. The modern Portuguese are also 
largely of Therian blood. 
"Phe Kelts spoke a language, Keltio, of which it haa heen 
taid that it combined an Aryan vocabulary with a Berber (or 
) grammar, whith was in its turn to. differentiate into 
fhe language of Gaul, Welsh, Breton, Scotch and Irish Gaelio, 
and other tongues. The Kelta buried the ashes of their chiefs 
and important people in round barrows. While these Nordio 
Kolte wero spreading westward, other Nordie Aryan peoples 
were pressing, down upon the dark white Mediterranean race 
in the Ttalinn ani Greek peninsulas, and developing the Latin 
and Greek groups of tongues. Certain other Aryan tribes were 
drifting towards the Baltio and across into Scandinavia, speaking 
Tarietiea of Aryan which bocame anojent Norae—the parent of 
Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, and lcelandic—Gothic, and Low 
amd High German. 
While the primitive Aryan speech was thns spreading and 
breaking up into daughter languages to the west, jt was also 
and breaking up to the enst. North of the Car 
pothians and the Black Sea, Aryan-speaking tribes were using 
a distinctive dialect called Slavonian, fram which came Russian, 
Serbian, Polish, Czech, and other tnguea; other variations of 
imn distributed over Asia Minor amd Persia were also being 
individualized as Armenian and Indo-Iranian, the parent of 
Sanserit and Persian. Tu this book we haya used the word Aryan 
for all this-family of languages, but the term Indo-European is 
Sometimes wed for the entire family, and “Aryan” itself re- 
stricted in a nirrower sense to the Indo-Iranian speech. This 
Indo-Iranian speech was destined to split Inter into a number 
öl languages, including Persian and Sanscrit, the latter being 
ihe language of certain tribes of faic-complexioned Aryan 
speakers who pushed eastward into India some time between 
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3,000 and 1,000 zc. and conquemwl dark Dravidiam. peoples 
who were then in possession of that land. 

"From their original range of wandering, other Aryan tribes 
spread to the north as well ns to the south of the Black Sea,and 
wlümately, aa these seas shrank and made way for them, to 
tbe north and east of the Caspian, and so began ta come inta 


steppes of Central Asia. From these Mongolian races 
seam to have acquired the use of tho horse 
warfare, There: were three or four prehisto 

speeies of horee in Europo and Asin, but it was the steppe oF 

-desert lands that first gave horses of a build adapted to 
other than food uses, 

“Ail these peoples of the Russian and Asiatic steppes, it must 
be understood, shifted their ground mpidly; a succession of bad 
seasons might drive them many hundreds of miles, and it ia 
only in a vory rough- and provisional manner that their ‘beta 
Gan now be indicated. Every summer they went north, every 












Sometimes hundreds of miles. On our maps, for the sake of 
simplicity, we represent the shifting of nomadic peoples by а 
straight line; bat really they moved in annual swings, аа the 
room of a servant who ia sweeping out a passago swiehes from 
dide to side us she advances. Spreading round the north of the 
Black Sea, and probably to-the north of the Caspian fron: the 
tango of the original Teutonic tribes ol Central anit North-Central 
Europe to the Iranian peoples who became the Medes and Per 
ins und (Aryan) Hindus, were the grazing lands of a confusion. 
A tribes, about whom it is tner to be vague -than precise, suoh 
Ga the Gimmerians, the Sarmatiana, aud, those Soythians who, 

"with the Medes and Persians, camo into effective cot 
tect with the Assyrian Empire by 1,000 2.0. or earlier. 

"Exst and south of tho Black Sea, between the Danube and 
the Medes nnd Persians, and to the north of tha Semitic and 
Mediterranean. peoples of tho sea coasta and peninsulas, ranged 
another series of equally ill-deñned, Aryan tribes, moving easily 
{froin place to placo and intermixing freely—to the great confusion. 
of historians. They seem, for instance, to haye broken up and 
Cisimnilated the Hittite. civilization, which’ was probably pro- 
ryan in its origin, These latter Aryins were, perhaps, not. 
So far advanced along the nomadic line-aa the Soythians of the 
great plains. 
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$2 
About the Original Life of the Aryans, 


What sort of life did these prehistorio Aryans lead, these 
Nordic Aryans who were the chief ancestors of most Europeans 
aad most white Americans and European colonists of to-diy, 
as well as of the Persians and high-caste Hindus] "They may 
also have been the ancestors of the Armenians, but these were 
more probably a non-Aryan, it may be a Hittite, people who 
learnt an Aryan speech. 

Tn answering that question, we have a new source of know- 
Jelgo, in addition to'tha dug-up remains and vestiges upon which 
Re hovo had to rely in the case of tle predecessors of tho Aryans. 
We have language, By a careful study of the Aryan languages 
3t has been found possible to deduce n number of conclusions 
about the life of these peoples 5,000 ar 4,000 years ago. 

All these languages have’ n common resemblance; each, ax 
ye have already explained, rings the changes upon a number of 
fommon roots. When we find the samo toot word running 
throngh all or most. of these tongues, it seems reasonable to con- 
slide that the thing that root word signites must have been 
Known to the common ancestors, Of conse, if thoy have exacily 
Me come word in their languages, this may not bo the case; it 
may be the new name of new thing or of а new idea that has 
spread over tho world quite recently, “Gas,” for. instance; is 
a word that was made by Van Helmont, » Dutch chemist, about 
1625, and bas spread into most civilized tongues; and "“tobacoo” 
Again’ is an American-Indian word which followed the intro- 
duction of smoking almost everywhere, But if the same word 
turns upin a numbor'ot languages, and if it follows the charae~ 
terittic modifications of each language, we may feel sure that 
it has been in thot language, and a part of that language, since 
the beginning, suffering the samo changes with the rest of it, 
We know, for example, thnt the worda for waggon and wheel 
Tan in this fashion through the Aryan tongues, and so we are 
Able to conclude: that the primitive Aryans; tho more purely 
Nordic Aryans, had waggons; though it would веет from the 
Absence of any common roots for spokes, rim, or axle that their 
Mbecls were not wheelwright's wheels with spokes, but made of 
tho trunks of trees shaped out with an axe between tho ends, 

"These primitive waggons were drawn by oxen, ‘Tho. early 
Aryans did not ride or drive horses; they had very little to da 
With horses. “The Neolithio Mongols were a. horse-people, tut 
the Neolithic Aryans were a cow-people. ‘They ate beef, not 
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haris; and after many ages they bogan this use of dranght oattle. 
They reckoned wealth: by tora. They wandered, following 


probably ranged over very wide areas. ‘They were migratory, 
Bir aot in the strict senes of the word ^ noniadia"; he 

dn s slower, clumsicr fashion-than did the later, more specialized 
nomadic peoples. They were forest and parkland people with- 
Out horses. They were developing a migratory life out-of the 
‘more settled ‘forest clearing” life of the earlier Neolithio period, 
Changes of climate which were replacing forest by pasture, and 
a саан fire, may have assisted. this 


velopment. 

We have already described: the sort of home the primitive 
Aryan occupied and his household life, so far aa the remains 
of the Swiss pile-dwellings enable us to describe theso things. 
Mostly his houses were of too flimsy a sort, probably of wattle 
and mud, to have survived, and possibly he left them and trekked 
on fof very slight reasons, ‘The Aryan peoples burnt their dead, 
custom they still preserve ín India, but their predecessors, tho 
long-barrow people, the Iberians, buried their dead lying on the 
zide in sitting position. In some.anoient Aryan burial mounds 
{round barrows) the urns containing the ashes of tho departed 
Aro shaped like houses, und these represent rounded huts with 
thatched roots- 

The grazing of the primitive Aryan was far more important 
to him than his agriculture. At first he cultivated with a rough 
ros hoe; then, after he had oe ale aso of cattle for 

it purposes, he began nighing with oxen, using at 
first w suitably bent treo bough as his plough. His first callie 
tion before that eamo about: must have been rather in the forni 
of garden patches near the house buildings than of fields. Most 
nf tho land his tribe occupied was common land on which the 
tattle grazed together: 

Ho never used stone for building house walls until upon the 
very verge of history. He used stone for hearths (e.g. at Glaston- 
bury), and sometimes stone aub-structures. Не did, however, 
make n sort nf stone house in tho centre of the great mounds in 
Which he buried the ashes of his illustrious dead, He may have 
learnt this custom from his Therion neighbours and predecessors. 
Tt was these dark whites of the mogalithia culture, and not the 
primitive Aryans, who were responsible for such temples as 

ih Wiltshire or Carnac in Brittany, 
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These Aryans were ted not in cities but: in’ districts 
of pasturage, as clins and tribal communities. They formed 
Joose leagues of mutual holp under chosen leaders, they had centres 
‘here tliey could come, together with their cattle, in times of 


of ths European scenery, Tho leaders under whom men fought 
da war were often the same mon as the sacrificia} purifiers who 
were their early priests. 

"Phe knowledge of bronze spread late in Europe. The Nordio 
European had been making his slow advances age by age for 
7,000 ar 8,000 years before the metals came, By that time his 
social life had developed so that there were men of various occupa- 
tions and men and women of different ranks in the community. 
There were men who worked wood and leather, potters and 
garvers, The women span and wove and embroidered. There 
were chiefs and families that were distinguished as leaderly and 
noble: 

The Aryan- tribesman varied tho monotony of hia herding 
and’ wandering; he consecrated undertakings and celebrat 
‘triumphs, held funeral assemblies; ond distinguished tho tradi- 
tional seasons of the year, by feasts. His meats we have already 
glanced at; he was an eager user of intoxicating drinks, He made 
These of honey, of barley, and, as, the Aryan-speaking tribes 

ad southward, grape. got merry and drunken. 
Whether he fist used yeast to make his bread light or to ferment 
his drink we do not know- 

At his feasts thero wore individuals with a gift for “playing 
the foot,"" who did so no doubt to win the laughter of their friends, 
‘but there: wus also another tort of men, of great importance in 
‘their time and) still more important to the historian, certain 
singers of songs and stories, the bards or thapsodists. These 
hands existed among all the Aryan speaking peoples; they were a 
consequence of and a further factor in that development of spoken 
language which was the chief of all the human advances made 
i Neolithio times. ‘They chanted or recited stories of the past, 
oF stories’ of the living chief and his’ people; they told other 
storiva that they. invented} they: memorized jokes and catches. 
"Thoy found and seized upon: and improved the rhythms, rhymes, 
alliterations, and sach-like possibilities latent in language; they 
probably did much to elaborate and fix grammatical forms. 
‘They were perlisps the first great artists of the éar, as the later 
Aurignacian gack painters were the fit great artists af tho eye 
and No doubt they used much gesture; probably they 
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learnt appropriate gestures when: thoy learnt their songs; but 
the order and sweetness and power of language was their primary. 
concern. 

These barda mark a new step forward in the power and range 
of the human mind. They sustained. and developed in men'a 
minds a sense of a greater something than themselves, the tribe; 
and of a life that extended hack into the past. They not only 
recalled old hatreds and battles, they recalled old alliances and 

‘common inheritance, ‘The feats of dead heroes lived again. 
‘Aryans began to live iri thought before they were born and 
after they were dead. 

‘Like most human. things, this bardio tradition grew first 
slowly and then more rapidly, By the time bronze waa coming 
into. Europe there was not an- Aryan people that had. not a pro- 
fession and training:of bards. In their hands language became 
as beautiful as it is ever likely to be, These bards were living 
hooks, man-histories, guardians and makers of a new ond more 
powerful tradition in human life. Every Aryan people had ita 
oog poetical records thus handed down, its sagas (Teutonic), 
its epics (Greek), its vedantic narrative poema (Old Sanserit). 
‘he earliest Aryan people were essentially & people of the voice, 
Tho recitation seems to have predominated even in those cere- 
monial and dramatio dances and that '' dressing up” which among 
most human races have. also served for tho transmission of 
tradition, 

“At that time there was no writing, and when first tho: art 
of writing crept into Europe, as we shall tell later, it, must have 
Seemed far too slow, clumsy, and lifeless a. method of record for 
men to trouble yery much about writing dawn these glowing aud 
beautiful treasures of the memory. Writing was at first kept 
for accounts and matters of fact. The bards and rhspsodista 
flourished for Jong after the introduction of writing, They 
survived, indeed, in Europe as the minstrels into the Middle 


3 


Unhappily their tradition had not the fixity of a written 
record. ‘They amended and reconstructed, they had their 
fashions and their phases of negligence. Accordingly we have 
now only the very much altered ad revised vestiges of that 

literature of prehistoric times. One of the most interest 
ihe and informing of these prehistoric compositions of the Aryans 
survives in the теск Дій. An early form of Iliad was probably 
recited by. 1,000 2.c., but it was not written down until perhaps 
700 or 000 nc. Many men must have had to do with it as 
Authors and improvers, but later Greek tradition attributed it 
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ginal recited version of the Iliad was older than that 

г “Тһе Tiad as a complet i 
ey,” says Professor Gilbert Murray, “though 
Odyssey, being largely undatable folklore, is older than 
the historical material in the Iliad.” Both epics were 
bably written over and rewritten ab æ liter date, in much 
the ‘same manner that Lord Tennyson, the poot Isureate of 
Queen: Victorin, in his Idylls of the King, wrote over the Morte 
d'Arihur (whioh was itself a writing over by Sin Thomas Malev. 
tire. 1450, of pre-existing logends), making the speeches an 
fentiments and the characters more fn aoordance with those 
of his own time. But the events of the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
the way of living they describe, the spirit of the acts recorded, 
belong to the closing venturies of the prehistoric age. ‘These 
ans, epics, and vedas do supply, in addition ‘to archeology 
and philology; a third source of information about those vanished 
fimes. Hero, for exemple, is the concluding passage of the 
Шай, describing very exactly the making of a prehistoric barrow. 
(We have taken here Chapman's rhymed translation, correcting 
sertain words with the lelp of the prose version of Lang, Leaf, 
and Myers.) 
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M... Thus oxen, mules, in waggons straight they put, 
Went forth; and an unnieasur’d Pid of sylvan matter eut 
Nino daya omploy’d in carriage, but when the tenth morn shin'd 
On wretched mortals, then they brought the bravest of his kind 
Forth to be burned. "roy swam in tears. Upon the pilos most 
ht 


height 

‘They laid the body, and gave fire, All day it hurn’d, all night, 

Tas People tke! shout te glo sad te E ed аа 
e about аш with gl ing wine 

Quai aU De les, Ha o Dres eti DAN a 


mer bones 

Cuther'd into ап urn of gold, «till pouring out their moana; 
‘Then wrapt they in soft purple veils the tich urn, digg'd a pit; 
кта jt built up the grave wit tones, and quickly piled on i 
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2+ « The barrow hesp'd once, all the town 
Tn Jove-nurs'd Priam's court partook a sumptuous fun'ral feast, 
Aud so horse:taming Heotor's rites gave up his soul to rest," 


~ There remains also an old English saga, Beowulf, made fong: 
before the English had crossed from Germany into England, 
which winds up with a similar burial. The preparation of a 
pyre is first described. Tt is hang round with shields and conte 





Comit betvaen Minalas ¥ Hater (in the Mind) 


From a plattor uscribed to’ the end of the seventh century in the 

Briniah Mussina. This is probably the earliest known vass bearing 

(s Oreskc\inusription. Greek writing waa just baginuing, Note th 
Saka, 


of mail. "The body is brought and the pyre fired, and then for 
ten days the warriors built a mighty mound to be seen afar by 
the traveller on sea or land. 

Beowulf, which is at least a thousand years later than the 
Til, is also interesting because one of the main adventures ín 
it is the looting of the treasures of a barrow already ancient in 
those days, 

5з 
The Aryan Family. 

‘Tho Greek epics reveal the early Greeks with no knowledge. 
of iron, without writing, and before any Greek-founded cities 
existed in the land into which they had evidently come quite 
recently ‘aa conquerors. They were spreading southward from. 
the Aryan region of origin. ‘They seem to have been a fair people, 
newcomers in Greece, newcomers to & land that bad been held 
hitherto by the Mediterranean or Iberian peoples. 
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Tet us, at the risk of w slight repetition, be perfectly clear 
‘upon one point, The Had does not give ns the primitive neo- 
Aithie life of that Aryan reeion of origin; it eives tis that Ше already 
well on the move tawarda a now state of affairs. Between 
15,000 und 0,000 3.6. the Neolithic woy of living lind spread with 
the forests and abundant. vegetation of the Pluvial Period, over 
the greater part of the old world, from. the Niger to the Hwang- 
ho and from Ireland to the south of India, Now, ss the climate 
of great portions of tho earth was swinging towards drier and 
muore open condifione again, the earlier simpler Neolithic life 
‘was developing along tro divergent directions, Ono was lead- 
ing to à more wandering life, towards at lust a constantly migra- 

tory life between 
summier and winter 
| pasture, which is 
УТАУ *ulléd NoMADISM; 
== етед| thie other, in oertain 
sunlit river valley 
was towards a water- 
freusuring life of i 
gation, in which men 
gathered into the first 
towns and made the 
first Сїуўплїлтїох, 
We have already 
(ас аа аламе бәй зан) | described the first 
civilizations and 
their liability to 
recurrent conquests By nomadic peoples. We have already noted 
that for many, thousands of years there has been un almost 
rhythmic recurrence of conquests of the civilizations by the 
nomads, Here, we liavo to note (hat the Greeks, as the Ziad 
Presents them, are neither simple Neolithic noinads, innocent of 
civilization, nor aro they civilized men. They are nomads in 
an excited state, because they have just come проц civilization, 
nnd regard it as an opportunity for war and loot. 

These early Greeks of the Jud are sturdy fighters, but with- 
‘out diseipline—their battles am confusion of single combats, 
‘They have horses, But no cavalry; they use tho horse, which is 
s comparatively recont aldition to Aryan resources, to drag a 
nude fighting chariot into battle; ‘The horse is still navel enough 
to be something of a terror in itself, For ordinary draught 
purposes, as in the quotation from the Шай we have just mado, 
oxen were employed. 
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Tho ouly priests of these Arynns are tha'Xeepers. of shrites 
and srod places. “There are chiefs, who are Heade of families 
and who also perform sscrifices, but there does not seent to, be 
їп ‘thystery oF suoramental feeling in their religion. When 
fl Greeks go to war, thée heads and eldets meet in:couneil 
and appoint a king, whose powers are very loosely defined. ‘There 
ire no laws, but only eustonrs; and no exit standards to conduct: 

"Tho social life of the carly Grooks centred about the house 
holds of these leading men. There were, no doubt, huts for herds 
andthe like, and outlying farm boildings; but the hall of the 
dliet wus a comprehensive centre, to which everyone went to 
feast, to hear the bards, to take in games and exercises, 
The primitive oraftamen were gathered there. About it were 
eowsheds: and. stabling and sucb-like offices. Unimportant 
people slept about anywhere as retainers did im the medisval 
custles and as people still do in Indian households. Except 
for quite personal possesions, thero was still an air of patriarchs] 
‘communism about the tribe. The tribe: or the chief as the head 
рс ‘owned the grazing lands; forest and rivers were the 
vi 

"The Aryan social organization seems, and indeed wll early 
eominitnities seem, to hreve heen without the little soparate liouse- 
holds that make np the mass of thé population in Western Europe 
ог América to-day. Tho tribe was a big family; the nation's 
group of tribal fámilies: a household often ‘contained hundreds 
Gf people. Human society began, just ws herds and droves 
Kegin among animals Ly the family delaying its breaking up- 
Nowadays tho lions in East Africa are apparently becoming 
sori nim in Eis way by tho young keeping withthe mother 
after they are fully у wait hunting: ina group. ‘Hitherto 
the lion baa been mach more of a solitary. beast, If nien amd 
woman do not oling to their families nowadays as nimch as 
they di i is beosuse the site and the community expply now 
safety and help and facilities that were ones only possible in 


ern aie Hd 
Tn the Hindu community of to-day these great, households 
of the earlier stages of human sócieby are still to be found. Mr- 
Bhupendransth Basa has recently deseribed a typical Hindu 
household, Tê is an Aryan household refined aid made gentle 
by thousands of years‘of civilization, but its social structure ie 
ich the Aryan epics tell. 
“The joint family system,” he said, “hay descended to' us 
from time immemorial, the Aryiin patriarchal system of old Ш 
holding sway in India. The structure, though ancient, remains 
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of life. The joint family i cooperative corporation, in 

ы А корок тыы place. At the 
of the corporation is the senior member of the family, 
the eldest mals member, but in his absence tlie senior 
Балон: оаа ааа control" (Cp. Penelope in the 

[узген 

льда вадеа must contribute their Isbour and 
eamings, whether of personal skill or agriculture ; to 
tho common stock; weaker members, widows, orphans, and 
destitute relations, all must be maintained and supported; sons, 
nephews, brothers, cousins, all must be treated equally, for any 
tmdue preference is apt to break up the family, We have no 
word for cousins—they are either brothers or sisters, and we do 
not know what are cousins two degrees removed. ‘The children 
of a first cousin aro your nephews and nieces, just the same as 
the children of your broiliers and sisters. А. шап can bo more 
nikrry & cousin, however removed, than he can marry his own 
sister, except in certain parts of Madras, where a:man may marry. 
his maternal uncle's daughter. The family affections, the family 
ties, nre always very strong, and therefore the maintenance, of 
fan equal standard smong.s0 many members is not so difficult 
fs it may appear at first sight, Moreover, life is very simple. 
Until recently shoes were not in general use jt home, but sandals 
Without any leather fastenings. I have known of a well-to-do 
middle-class family of several brothers and cousins who had two 
аг threo pairs of leather shoes between them, these shoes being 
only used when they had occasion to\go out, and the samo practica 
i still followed in the caze of the more expensive garments, like 
shawls, which last for generations, and with their ago nro treated 
"with loving care, as having been used by ancestors of revered 
memory. 
“The joint family remains together sometimes for several 
generations, until it becomes too unwieldy, when it breaks up 
into smaller families, nnd you thus see whole villages. peopled 
by members of the same clan. I have said that the family is 
a co-operative society, and it may be likened to a small piate, 
and is kept in its place by strong discipline based on love and 
obedience: You seo nearly every day the younger members 
‘coining to tho head of tho family and taking the dust of his foet 
as a token of benediction; whenever they go on. an enterprise, 
they take his leave and carry his blessing. . . . There aro many 
bonds which bind the family togethor—the bonds of sympathy, 
of common pleasures, of common sorrows; when a death occurs, 
all the members go into mourning; when there is a birth or a 


|! 
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‘wedding, the whole family rejoices. ‘Then above all is the family 
deity, some image of Vishnu, the preserver; his place is in a 
separate room, generally known as the room of God, or in well- 
to-do families in a temple attached to tho house, where the family 
performs its daily worship. There is a sonse of personal attach- 
ment between this image of tho deity and the family, for the 
image generally conies down from pest generations, often 
miraculously acquired by a pious ancestor at some remote 
oa a. With: un gods is per associated the 
family priest... The Hindu priest is a part of the famih 
fe cf be flock, between whom And himself tlta haa existed 
formany generations. The priest is not generally s man of much 
learning; he knows, however, the traditions of his faith. 
Не із not a very heavy burden, for he is satisfied with lit 
few handfuls of tivo, a few home-grown bananas or vegetables, 
a little unrefined sugar made ìn the village, and sometimes a few 
pieces of copper, are all that is needed. . . . 

“A picture of our family life would be incomplete without 
‘the household servants. A female servant is known as the 
‘jhi,’ or daughter, ia Bongal—she is like the danghter of the house; 
she calls the master and tlie mistress father and mother, and the 
‘young men and women of the family brothers and sisters. Sho 
participates in the life of the family; she goes to the holy places 
along with her mistress, for she could not go alone, and generally 
she spends her life with the family of her adoption; her children 
arê looked after by the family. The treatment of men servants 
fs very similar. ‘These servants, men and women, are generally 
people of the humbler castes, but a sense of personal attachment 
grows up between them and the members of the family, and as 
they get on in years they are affectionately called by the younger 
members elder brothers, uncles, aunts, eto. . . . 

"In a well-to-do house there is always a resident teacher, 
who instructs the children of the family as well as other boys 
Of the village; there is no expensive school building, but room 
fs found in some veranda or shed in the courtyard for the children 
aud their teacher, and into this school low-easte boys are freely 
admitted. These indigenous schools were not of a very high 
‘order, but they supplied an agency of instruction for tho masses 
which was probably not available in many other countries. 

“With Hinda life is bound up its traditional duty of hospi- 
tality. It is the duty of a Householder to offer « meal to any 
stranger who tiny come before midday and ask for one; the 
mistress of the house does not sit down to her meal until every 
member is fed, and, as sometimes lier food is all that is left, she 

















Mao xo а игра тел E «Нг алий, 
of individual detachmont: and. freedom is possible, such ns these 
great households nnver knew. - . . 

puo ишинин шау preserved for us ín the 


“Pho anser epics tll a-very similar story to that underlying 
the Iliad, the story of a fair, beef-cating people—only later did 
‘they become vegétarians—coming down from Persia into the 
plain of North India and conquoring their way slowly. towards 
the Indus. From the Indus they epread over India, but as they 
spread they aoquired much from the dark Dravidiana they con 
quered, and they seem to have lost their bardic tradition. The 
ancient verses, says Mr. Basu, wero transmitted chiefly in the 
households by the women. 

‘Tho oral literature of the Keltic peoples who pressed: west- 
ward has nof. been preserved so completely as that of tho Greeks 
or Indians; it was written down many centuries later, and во, 
like the bacbario, primitive English Beowulf, has lost any clear 
evidenco af a. period of migration into the lands of an antecedent 

ple. 1f the pre-Aryuns figure in it at all, it is as the fairy 
Toi of tho Irish stoves 

Treland, most cut off of all the Keltic-speaking communities; 
retained to the latest date its primitive life; and the iim, the 
Irish ffiad, describes a eattlo-keeping life in which war chariots 
are still used, and war dogs also, and the heads of the slain are 
carried off slung round the horses’ necks. The Táin is the story, 
of w cattle raid, Here, too, the same social order appears as in 
tho Iliad; tho chiefs ait and feast in great balls, they build halis 
for themselves, there is singing and story-telling by the bards, 
and drinking and intoxication. Priests are not very much in 
evidence, but there is a sort of medicine man who deals in spells 
and prophecy. 
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СНАРТЕВ 20 
THE GREEKS AND THE PERSIANS 


§ 1. The Hellenic Peoples. he: Rise of the: Persians 
$2. Distinctive Features of in the East, 
Hellenic Civilization. 1. The Story of Crassus. 
§ 3, Monarchy, Avistooracy, and Таніна тийе Rustia. 
in Greece, | The Battle of Marathon. 
$4. The Kingdom of Lydia. j. Thermopylæ and Salamis, 
, Platara and Mycale. 





‘Te Grecks appesr іп the dim light before the dawn of history 
{ву 1,000 п.©.} ва one of the wandering imperfectly nomadio 
Aryan peoples who were gradually extending the rango of their. 
pasturage southward into the Balkan peninsula and coming inte 
Conflict and mixing with thet preceding Ægean civilization of 
which Cnossos was the crown. 

In the Horasrie poems these Gresk tribes speak one common 
language, and a common tradition upheld by the epio poems 
keeps them together ina loose unity; they call their various 
tribes by a common name, Hellenes. ‘They probably came in 

E BE GE E н ands Dove, 
speech ate distinguished: the Tonio, ће Жос, Doris. 
‘There waa a great variety of dialects, The Toninns seem to have 

ther Greeks and 
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Mediterranean. They founded the town of Marseilles on the 

site of nn earlier Phawnician colony. They began settlements 

in Sicily in rivalry with tho Carthaginians as early as 735 3.0, 
In the rear of the Greeks proper came the kindred Mace- 


Distribution of the 
HELLIENIC RACES 
1000 ъ воо B.C. 
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donians and Thracians; on their left wing the Phrygians crossed 
by tho Bosphorus into Asin Minor. 

We find all this distribution of the Grosks effected before 
the beginnings of written history. By the seventh century B.O. 
—ilint is to say, by the time of the Babylonian captivity of the 
Yoors—the landmarks of the ancient world of the pre-Hellenie 
civilization in Europe have been obliterated. "Tiryns and Cnossoa 

ites; Myceme and Troy survive in legend; tho 
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great cities of this new Groek world are Athens, Sparta (the 
capital of Lacedemon), Corinth, Thebes, Samos, Miletus. The 
‘world our grandfathers called "Ancient Greece" had arisen on 
the forgotten ruins of a still more Ancient Greece, ín many ways 
as civilized and artistic, of which to-day we are only beginning 
to learn through the labours of the excavator. 

But the newer Ancient Greece, of which we are now telling, 
still lives vividly in the imaginations and institutions of men 
because it spoke a beautiful and most expressive Aryan tongue 
‘akin to our own, and because it lad taken over the Mediterranean 
alphabet &nd perfected ib by tho addition c vowels, so that 
reading and writing were now easy arte to learn and practise, 
апі great numbers of people could master them and make a 
record for later ages. 


$2 
Distinctive Features of Hellenic 


Now this Greek civilization that we find growing up in South 
Ttaly and Greece nnd Asis Minor in the seventh century: .0. is 
a civilization differing in many important respects from the two 
great civilized px whose growths wo have already: traced, 
that of the Nile and that/of the Two Rivers of Mesopotami 
These civilizations mem through long ages where they are foun 
they grew slowly about a temple life out of a primitive agrioul 
ture; priest kings and god kings consolidated such early city 
states into empires. But the barbaric Greek herdsmen raiders 
came southward into a world whose civilization was already an 
ell story. Shipping and agriculture, walled cities and writing 
were already there, The Greeks did not grow a civilization of 
their own; they wrecked one, and put another together upon 
and ont of the ruins. 

‘To this we must asoribe the fact that there is no temple-state 
stage, no stage of priest kings, in the Greekereoord. The Greeks 
got at once to the city organization that im the east had grown 
Tound the temple, They took over the association of temple 
and city; the idea was ready-made for them. "What impressed 
‘them most about the city was probably its wall. It is doubtful 
if they took to city life and citizenship straight away, At first 

ей, m villages outside the ruins of the cities they 

۴ ке ме E ual 

jon, They t first of a city as a. safe ina 

of the temple uncritieally as a proper feature 

ef the city. They eame into this inheritance of a previgus 
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civilization with the ideas nnd traditions of the woodlands still 

strong in their minds. ‘The heroio social system of the {liad took 
possession of the land, and 
adapted itself to the neve con- 
ditions, As history goes on the 
Greeks became more religious 
and auporstitious ua the faitha 
of the conquered welled up from 
below. 

We bare already said that 
the sociil structure of the primi- 
tive Aryans was a two-class 
system of nobles and com- 
moners, the classes -nòt vory 
sharply marked off from each 
other, and led in warfare by & 
ing who waa simply the head 
‘of one of the noble families, 
primus inter pares, a lender 
among, his equals. With the 
conquest of the aboriginal pop- 
ulation, end with the building 
of towns thero was added to 
this Simplo. social arrangement 
of two Games a lower stratum 
of farm-workers and skilled and 
unskilled workers, who were for 
the moat part slaves, But all 
the Greck communities were 
moi of this "conquest type. 

Y Some were “refugee” cities 
Tepresenting smashedcommuni- 
ties; and in these tho aboriginal 
substratum would bo missing. 

In many of tho formor cases 
the survivors of the earlier pop- 
lition frmed-n subjoot-c 
slaves of tho state as a wholo, 
as, for instonoe, the Helote in 
Sparta, ‘The nobles and com- 

showers beeatie landlords and gentlenten farmers; it was they who 

directed the shipbuilding and engaged in trade, But some of the 

Poorer freo citizens followed mechanic arts, and, as we have already 

Jted, would even pull an oar ina galley for pay. Such priests 






rst a painted vass,about 50 B.C. 
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вв thore were in this Greek world were either the guardians of 
shrines and temples or sacrificial functionaries; Aristotle, in hin 
Politics, makes them a more subdivision of his oficial elass. The 
Citizen served as warrior in youth, ruler in his maturity, priest 
in his oll age. The priestly class, in comparison with the equiva- 
lent class in Egypt and Babylonia, was «mall and insignificant. 

‘The gods of the Greoks proper, tho gods of the heroic Greeks, 
were, as we haye already noted, glorified human beings, and they 
wore treated without very much fear or awe; but beneath these 
gode ot the conquering freemen lurked other gods of the sub- 
jugated peoples, who found their furtivo followers among slaves 
And women. ‘The original Aryan gods were not expected to 
work miracles or control men's lives. But Greco, like most of 
tho Eastern world in the.thousend years 8.0., was much addioted 
to consulting oracles on soothsayers. Delphi was particularly 
famous for its oraole. “When the Oldest Men in the tribe could 
not tell yon the tight thing to do," says Gilbert Murray, "you 
wen to the blessed dead. All oracles were at the tombe of 
Heroes. "They told you what was ‘Themis,’ what was tho right 
thing to do, or, ae religious people would put it now, what was 
the Will of the God." 

"The priests and. priestesses of these temples were not, united 
into one class, nor did they exercise any power as a class. Tt 
was the nobles and free commoners, two classes which, in some 
cases, merged into one common body of citizens, who constituted 
the Greek stato. In many cases, especially in great city states, 
‘the population of slaves aud unenfranchised strangers greatly 
outnumbered the-citizons. But for them the state existed only 
by courtesy; it existed. legally for the select body o citirens 

Tt might or might not tolerate tho outsider and the 
slave, but they bad no legal voice in their treatment—any more 
than if it had been a despotism. 

‘This ia o social structure differing widely from. that of the 
Eastern monarchies, The exclusive importance of the Greek 
citizen reminds one a little of the exclusive importance of the 
children of Israel in the later Jewish state, but there is no equiva 
lent: on the Greek side to the prophets and priests, nor to the 
doa of an overruling Jehovah.. 

"Another contrast between the Greek states and any of the 
human communities to which we have hitherto given attention 
is their continuous and incurable division, The civilizations of 
Egypt, Sumer, China, and no doubt North India, all began in» 
number of independent city states, each one а oity with a few 
miles of dependent agricultural villages and cultivation around 
* 
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it, but out of this phase they passed by a process of coalescence 
into kingdoms and empires. But to the very end of their inde- 
pendent history the Greeks did not coalesce. ‘Commonly, this is 
ascribed to the geographical conditions under which they lived. 
Greece isn country cut up into a multitude of valleys by moun: 
tain masses and arms of the sen that render intercommunieation 
dificult; so dificult thut fow cities were able to hold many of tho 
others in subjection for any length of time. Moreover, many 
Greek cities were on islands and scattered along remote consta. 
‘To the end the largest city statés of Greece remained smallor 
than many English counties; and some had an aren of only a 
‘tow square miles. “Athens, ane of the largest af the Greek cities, 
At tho climax of its power had à population of perhaps a third of 
m million. Few other Greek cities exceeded 50,000. OF this 
number, half or more woro slaves and strangers, and two-thirds 
of the free body women and children 


$3 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy in Greece. 

The government of these city states varied very widely in 
йа патио, “As they settled down after their conquests the Greeks 
retained for a time the rule of their kings, but theso kingdoms 
drifted back more and more to ths rule of the aristocratic clase, 
Tn Spart& (Lacedemon) kings were still distinguished in the 
sixth century mc. The Lacedemonians hail a curions system. 
of 4 double kingship; two kings; drawn from different royal 
families, ruled together. 

But most of the Greek city states had become’ aristocratic 
republies long before the sixth century. There is, however, m 





sxtended, new rh fannlics arose to jostle the old and bring 
Tw personalities into power. ‘These nouveaux riches boone 
metibers of an expanded muling class, o modo of government 
küown ws oligarchy—in opposition to ‘uristooraoy—though, 
strictly, the term oligarehy (= government by the few) should 
include hereditary aristocracy ав а special case. 

In many cities persons of exceptional energy, adyan- 
tage of some x ‘conflict or olass grievance, geo: & more 
ог tess irregular power in’ the state. This combination of 
sonality ond opportunity hax oecurred in the United State of 
America; for example; whero: men exercising various kinde. of 
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informal sre called bosses. In Grego they were called 
treats, Bin tho tyrant was eather more than: bos; he ws 
recognized age monarch, and olaithed the authority of a monarch. 
‘Tho modern boss, on the other hand, shelters behind legal forme 
which he haa "'got hold of" und uses for his own ends. Tyranta 
werd distinguished from kings, who claimed: some sort of right, 
sonie family priority, forexanple, to rule. They were supported, 
perhaps, by the’ poorer class with a grievance; Peisistratus, for 
example, who was tyrant of Athons, with two intervals of exile, 
between 500 and 537 B.o., was supported by the poverty-stricken 
Athenian hillmen. Sometimes, a2 in Grock Sicily, the tyrant 
stood for tho rich against tho poor. When, lster on, the Persians 
began to eubjugate tlie Greek cities of Asia Minor, thay set up 
pro-Persian tyrants, 

Aristotle, the great philésophical teacher, who was boni 
under the Hereditary Macedonian monarchy, and who was for 
sonie years tutor to the king's son, distinguishes In his Politics 
between kings who ruled by an mümibted and inherent right, 
such ns this king of Macedonia, whom he served, and tyrants 
who ruled without ‘the consent of the governed: 'As a matter 
of faot, it is hard to conceive of a tyrant ruling without the con- 
sent of many, and the active participation of a substantial 
number of his subjects; and the devotion and nnselfahness of 
your “tme kings” has been known to ronse resentmènt and 
ана. Aristotli war alo Rbla to siyi tiat While the king 
ruled for the good of the state, the tyrant ruled for his own good, 
Upon this point, ax in his ability to regard slavery as a natural 
thing aid to consider women unfit for freedom and political 
rights, Aristotle was in linraony with the trend of events about 
him, 





A third form of government that provailed increasingly in 
Greece in the sixth, (fth, and fourth centuries B.0. was known 
за democracy. As the modern world nowadays їз constantly 
talking of damocecy, atid a he ion Heo of Wemocracy i 
something widely different from. the democrasy of the Greek 
city states, it will be well tà be very explicit upon the meaning 
cf democracy in Greece, Demoeruey len was government by 
ihe commonaliy, te Demos; ib was government by the whole 
body of the citizens, by the many as distinguished from the 
fay. But lot tho modem reader mark: that word “citizen. 
‘The slave was excludód, tlie freedman was excluded, the stranger; 
evon the Greek born in the oity. whose father had como eight or 
ten miles from the eity beyond the headland, was exehuded. 
‘The earlier democracies (but not all) demanded A property quali 
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fication from the citizen, and property in these days was land; 
this wns subsequently relaxed, but tho modern reader will grasp 
‘that hero wns somathing vary diferent feo modern demoersoy. 
At the end of the fifth century Bo. thls property qualification had 
deem abolished im. Athens, for example: but Pericles, x great 

statesman of whom wo- shall havo more to tell inter, 
dnd established w law (451 го.) restricting citizenship to thos 
gho could ‘establish Athenian desoent on hoth sidea Thrus, 
i tho Grecie democradies quite aë much ue in tho oligarehies, 
the citizens formed a close corporation, ruling sometimes, as m 





tha opse of Athens in ita great days, a big population of slaves 
and “outlnnders, 

A modern politician used to the idea, the entirely new aud 
different idea, that democracy in ita perfected form teas that 
dye adult man and woman- shall kaye a vojon in the govor- 
tient, would, if suddenly spirited back to tho extremist Gresk 

ey, Tigard it as a kind of oligarhy, ‘Thy only. real 
difference between a Grea “oligarohy” nnd a Greek du 
Tras. din in the former the poorer snd less important eitim 
mo voice in the government, und in the latter every eiticeu 
Tue, Avistate in is Politics, betrays vory eleacly tha а 
Quteomo cf this difference, — Taxatim sut Lightly on the riok ín 
the olignrchies; the democracies, on the other hand, toxcd the 
rieh, abd generally paid tho impecunious citizen a mmintenance 
Miowanee and special foes, In Athous fees wero puid to citizo 
Epa foe Mending the general assorubly. Dui tho generality 
Of plople outside the happy. order of citizens ‘worked aud did 
‘lint they were told; and if one desired the protestion at the laur 
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one sought a citizen to plead for oue, For only the vitizen had 
any standing in the law courts. "The modern idea, that anyone 
in the state be a citizen, would have shocked the privileged 
democrats of Athens profoundly, 

One obvious result of this monopolization of the state by the 

class of citizens was that the patriotism of these privileged people 
took am intense and narrow form. They would form alliances 
but never coalesce with other city states. That would have 
obliterated every advantage by which they lived. ‘The narrow 
geographical limite of these Greek states added to the intensity 
Of their feeling. A man's loye for his country was reinforoed by 
his love for his native town, his religion, and his home; for these 
жеге all one. Of course the slaves did not share in these feelings, 
and in the oligarchio states very often the excluded class got 
over ite dislike of foreigners in its greater dislike of the class at 
Home which oppressed if. But in the main, patriotism in the 
Greek was a personal passion of an inspiring and dangerous 
intensity. Like rejected lovo, it was apt to turn into something 
yery. like hatred. The Greek exile resembled the French or 
Russian émigré in boing ready to treat his beloved country pretty 
roughly in order ta save her front the devils in human form who 
had taken possession af her and turned Am out. 
‘In the fifth century p.c. Athena formed a system of relation- 
ips with a number of other Greck city states which is often 
spoken of by historians as the Athenian Empire. But all the 
other city. states retained their own governments One "new 
fact” added by the Athenian, Empire. was the complete and 
effective suppression of piracy; another was the institution of а. 
sort.of international law; The law, indeed, was Athenian lawi 
but actions could now be brought and: justice administered 
between citizens of the different states of the League which, 
‘of course, had nof. been possible before. 

‘The Athenian Empiro had really de out of a league 
of. mutual. defence against Persia; its seat had originally been: 
in the island of Delos, and the allíns had cantributed to a common 
treasure at Delos; the treasure of Delos was carried off to Athens 
because it was exposed too possible: Persian raid. Then one 
city after another offered a monetary contribution instead of 
military, servion, with tho result that in the end Athen» was 
doing. almost. all the work and receiving almost. all the money, 
She was supported by one ar two of the larger islands. ‘The 
League!" in, this. way became grudually an “'Empiro,” but the 
citizens of the Allied stites remained, except where there, were 
‘special treaties of intermarriage und the like, practically foreigners. 
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to one anotlier. And it: was chiefly the poorer citizens of Athens 
who sustained this empire by amost vigorous and incessant 
persona! service. Livery citizen was Бае t0 military service 
it home or abroad between the ages of eighteen and sixty; some- 
unes on purely Athenian affairs and sometimes im defence of 
the cities of the Empire whose citizens had bought themselves 
off. There was probably no single man over twenty-five in the 
Athenian Assembly who had not servod in several campaigns in 
different parte of the Mediterranean or Black Sea, and who did 
not expect ty serve again; Modern imperialism is denounced 
by its opponents as the exploitation of the world by the rich; 
Athenian imperialism was the exploitation of the world by the 
citizens of Athens. 

"Another difference from modem conditions, due to the 
small size of the Gresk city states, waa that in a demoontey every 
eitizen hind the right to attend and speak and vote in the popular 
assembly. For most cities this mount a gathering of only = 
few hundred people; the greatest had no more than some thou- 
sands of citizens. Nothing of this sort is possible in » modern 

democracy with, perlinps, several million voters. ‘The modern 
“citizen's” voice în public affairs is limited to the right to vote 
for-one or other of the party candidates put before him, He, 
or she, is then supposed to hive “assented” to the resultant 
government. Aristotle, who would have enjoyed tho electoral 
méthods of our modem democracies keenly, points out very 
subtly how the outlying farmer class of citizens in a domocracy 
сап be virtually disenfranchised by calling the popular assembly 
too frequently for thcir regular attendance. In the later Greek 
democracies (fifth century) the appointment of public officials, 
‘excopt inthe case of officers requiring very special Tnowledgo, sas 
by casting lots. This was supi to protect the general or 
poration of privileged citizens from the continued predominance 
of rich, influential, and conspicuously able men. 

Some democracies (Athens and Miletus, e.g.) kad an institu- 
tion called the osttacism.from ostraLon, a tile; the voter wrote 
з паше оп a tile or shell—by which in times of crisis and con- 
flict the decision was made whether somo citizen should go into 
exile for ten years. ‘This may strike a modern reader as an 
‘envious institution, but that was not its essential quality. 16 
was, saya Gilbert Murray, a way of arriving at a decision in à 
case when political feeling was so divided us to threaten n deud- 
lock. ‘There were in the Greek democracies parties and party 
Tenders, but no regular government in office and no regular opposi- 
tion. There was no way, therefore, of carrying out a polioy, 
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although it might be the popular policy, if a strong Ieader or n 
strong group. stood. out, against i£, Tui by the ostraciám the 
Jeast popular or the least trusted of the chiet leaders in the divided 
community was made to retire for à period without loss of honour 
or proper 

‘This institution of the ostracism has immortalized one obsoure 
and rather illiterate member of the democracy of Athens. A 
certain Aristides had gained a great reputation in the law courta 
Sor his righteous dealing... He fll into dispute with Themistogles 
upon a question of naval policy; Aristides was for the army, 
"Themistocles was a "sirong navy" man, and a deadlock waa 
threatened. There was resort to an-ostracism to decide between 
them. Plutarch relates that as Aristides walked through tha 
strects while the voting was in progress, lie was accosted by a 
strange citizen from the agricultural environs unaccustomed to 
‘the art of writing, and requested to write his own name on the 
proffered potsherd. 

“Dub why!” he asked: “Has Aristides over injured yout” 

“No,” said tho citizen, “No, Never have I set eyes on 
him. But, oh! Lam so bored by hearing him called Aristides tho 
Just," 

Whereupon, suya: Plutarch, without further parley Aristides 
wrote as the man desired. 

When one understands the true moaning of thosa Greek con- 
stitutions, and in particular tho Limitation of all powor, whether 
in the demoorgcies ot the olizarohies, to a locally. privileged clus, 
he realizes how impossible waa any effective union of tbe hun- 
dreds af Greek cities scattered nbout the Mediterranean region, 
or even of any effective co-operation between them for a comman 
end, Each city wns in the hands of n few or a low hundsed rien, 
to whom its separateness meant everything that was worth 
having in life. Only conquest from the outside could unito the 
Greeks, and tuntil Greece was conquered they had mo political 
unity- When at last thoy wero conquered, they were conquered 
to completely that their unity ceased to be of any: importance 
even to themselves; ib was a unity of subjugation, 

Yot thore was always a certain tradition of unity between 
all tho Greeks, based on a common language and seript, on the 
‘eommion possession of the heroio epies, anit on the continuous 
intercourse that the maritime position of the states made possible. 
‘And, in addition, there were certain religious bonds of a unifying 
kind. Certain shrines—the shrines of the god Apollo in the 
island of Delos and at Delphi, for example—were sustained 
not by single states, bnt by leagues of states or Amphictyoniea 
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{= League of neighbours}, which in sish instances as the Delphio 
барыуну: Бешше| унгу wiléreudhing wnlons. The igo 
shrine and tlie safety of pilgrims, kept up the roads 
ing mec end peace at the time of specia! festivals, 
upheld certoin. rules to mitigate the рн of wr anon ш 
members, nnd—the Délian lence especially—suppreseed piracy. 
‘A still more important link of Hellenic eee ‘Olympian 
ee that were held every four years at Olympia. Foot races, 
, Wrestling, javelin throwing, quoit throwing, jumping, 
‘and chariot and horse racing were the chief sports, and a record 
of vietors and distinguished visitors was kept. From tho year 
770 a0. onward these games were beld regularly for over ok 
thonaand years, and they did much to maintain that sense of a 
cömmon Greek life (pan-Hollenio} transcending the narrow politics 
of the ойу states. 776 8.0. is the Year of the Firet Olympiad, 
x valuable starting-point in Greek chronology. 

Suoh links of sentiment and association were of little avail 
against the intense “separatism” of the Greek polition] institu- 
tions: From the History of Herodotus tlie student will bo able 
to gather a sense of the intensity and persistence of the feuds that 
Kept the Greck world inva state of chronic warfare. Та the old 
déye (y, to фо sixth aentary wc) fey Ian fasten prevailed 

dn Grecos, and something of the old Aryan какие ы, system, 
"with its strong clan feeling and ita capacity for maintaining an 
exdining fond, still remained. ‘The history of Athens circles for 
many years about tho feud of two great families, the Alemmonide 
qn the Poisitratidns tho later equally ап апоста (аду, 

but founding its power on the support of the poorer clase of the 

andi he C exploitation of their grievances. Later on, in 
the sixth and fifth centuries, a limitation of births and a shrinkage 
‘of families to two or three members—a process Aristotle notes 
Titten perteving ite cane ied tothe dsappedrance of the 
cll aristocratio clans, and the Inter wars were die rather to 


gri 
adventurers than to family vendottas, 

Jb is ensy to understand, in view of this intense separatism 
of the Greeks, how readily the lonians of Asia and of the islands 
fll ret under the domination of th kingdom af Lydia, and thes 
under thst of the Persians when Cyrus overthrow Crosus, 

Ai cl Бу Пау крик Өш өче теоре, Шын 
chm the furn of European Greece. Tt isa matter of astonish- 
ment, the 
itself 





|, the Greeks themselves were astonished, to find that Greeoe 
‘did not fall undor the dominion of the Persians, thosa bar- 
bario Aryan masters of the anoient civilizations of Western Asia. 
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But before we tell of this struggle we must give some attention 
© "Аланов against whom the Greeks were pitted; and 
particularly to thess Medes and Persians who, by B38 a.o.. were 
Hrady in possession of the ancient civilizations of Ass ris 
‘Babylonia, and sbout to subjugate Egypt- 


$4 
The Kingdom of йа. 


Cnosos and: Mycenas nre to be found scattered. over Asin Minor. 

But just ae the Nordis Greeks poured southward into Greece to 

Conquer and mix With the aborigines, xo did other and Kindeed 

Sonic tribes pour over the Bosphorus into Asi» Minor, | Over 

tune areas these Aryan peoples prevailed altogether, and became 
i йз ined. their Aryan 





‘Their religion was also non-Argam. They worshipped ® 
Great Mother goddess. The Phrygians also, though retaining 
Weir Gréeklike language, became infected. with. mysterious 
feligion, and much of the mystical religion and secret ceremonin 
that pervaded Athous at в lator date was Phrygian (when nob 


Thracian) in origin. 
"A frat the Lydians held the western sea-const of Asin Minore 
bùt thoy were driven baok from it by the establishment of Tonian 
‘Greeks coming by the sea and founding cities, Later on, how- 
©ту those onlan Geock ejties were irought into subjection. by 
the Lydian kings. a 

Thi history of this octntry of Lydia js still not clearly knows, 
and wero it known it would sarsely be of sufficient importance to 
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þe related in this historical outline, luit in. the eighth century 
B.O. one monarch, named Gyges, becomes noteworthy. The 
‘country under his rule was subjected to another Aryan invasion; 
pertain nomadio tribes called the Cimmerians came pouring 
across Asia Minor, and they were driven back with difficulty 
by Gyges and his son and grandson. Sardis was twice taken and 
bumt by these barbarians, And it is on record that Gygoa 
paid tribute to Sardanapalus, which serves to link him up with 
Gur general ideas of the history of Assyria, Israel, and Egypt. 
Later, Gyzes robelled against Aesyrin, and sent troops to help 
‘Psammetichus I to liberato Egypt from its brief servitude to the 

Jt was Alynttes, the grandson of Gyges; who mado Lydia 
into a considerable power, Ho reigned for seven years, and he 
reduced most of the Ionian cities of Asia Minor to subjection. 
‘The country became the centre of a great trade between Asis 
and Europe; it had ‘always bean productive and rich in gold, and 
now tlie Lydia monarch was reputed the richest in Asia, hore 
waa a great coming and going between the Black and Medi- 
torranean Seas, and between the East and West. Lydia was 
reputed to be the first country in the world to produce coined 
mousy and to provide the convenience of inns for travellers and 
traders, ‘The Lydian dynasty seems to have been a trading 
dynasty of the type of Minos in Crete, with a banking and 
financial development. -... So much we may uote of Lydia by 
way of prefce to the next section. 


{5 
The Rise of the Persians in the East. 


Now, while one series of Aryan-speaking invaders had 
developed along the lines we have described in Greece, Magna 
Grecia, and around the Ey of tho Black Sen, another series 
of speaking ‘peoples, whose originally Nordio blood was 
perhaps already mixed with a Mongolian. element, wore settling 
And spreading to tho north and cast of the Assyrian and Baby: 
loninn empires. 

‘We have already spoken of the ar-like dispersion of tho 
Norilio Aryan peoples to the north of the Black and Caspian 

; it was probably by this rowie that the Indo-Persian 
Arysn-speaking races gradually cam., down into what is now 
the Persian country, snd spread, on if one hand, eastward to 
ludi (12,000 to 1,000 .c.), and. on the other, increased and 
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in the Persian uplands until they were strong enough 
to assail first Assyria (650 в.с.) and then Babylon (638 2.0). 

‘There is much that is not yet clear about the changes of 
climate that have been going on in Europe and Asia during the 
last 10,000 years. ‘The ioe of the last glanial age receded gradually 
and gave way to a long period of steppe or praicie-like conditions 
aver the great plain of Europe. About 12,000 or 10,000 years 
ago, aa it is reckoned now, this state of alfaírs was giving place 
to forest conditions. Wo huve already noted how, as a con- 
Sequence af these changes, the Solutrean horse hunters gave plave 
to Magdalenian fishers and torest deer hunters; and these, again, 
to the Neolithic herdsmen and agrioulturists. For some thou- 
sands of years the European climate seems to liave heen warmer 
than itisto-day. A great sen spread from the coast of the Balkan 
peninsula far into Central Asia and extended northward into 
Central Russia, and tbe shrinkage of that sea and the consequent 
Hardening of the climate of Sonth Russia and Central Asin were 
going on contemporancously with the development of the first 
Civilizations in the river valleys, Many facts soem to point to 
's more genial climate in Europe and Western Asia, and still more 
strongly to è gester luxuriance of plint and vegetable life, 
4,000 to 3,000 years ago, than we find to-day. ‘There were forests 
then in South Russia and in the country whith is now Western 
‘Turkestan, where now steppes and deserts provai. On the 
other hand, between 1,500 and 2,000 years ago the Aral-Caspian 
region was probably drive und those seas smaller than they aro 
at the present time. 

‘We may note in this connection that Thothmes TIT (say, 
the fifteenth century n.c.), in his expedition beyond the Euphrates, 
Ininted a herd of 120 elephants in that region. Again, an Ægean 
dhuger from Myon, dating about 2,000 в.о, shows « lion-hunt 
in progress. ‘The hunters carry big shields and spears, and stand 
in fows one behind the other, ‘The first man spears the lion, 
and when the wounded beast:leaps at him drops fiat under the 
protection of his big shield, leaving the next man to repeat his 
‘stroke, and so on, imtil the lion is speared to death. "This method. 
of hunting is practised by the Masai to-day, and could only have 
been worked out by a people in a land where lions were abundant. 
But abundant lions imply abundant game, and that again means 
abundant vegetatióu, About 2,000 5,0. the hardening of the 
litate in the central parts/of the Old World, to which we-hava 
already referred, waa turning the faces of the nomadic Aryan 
Fei southward toward the ells and {resta of tho more 

and civilized nations, 
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‘Lions we may note Tingered in the Ballan peninsula till bout 
ош Cou Vestra Ана bythe eighth century na. 7 
mi Western Asia by the eighth century n.0. Tho 
Jién (umeh bigger than the existing form) stayed on in Southern 
Germany titi tle Neolithio period. ‘The panther inhabited Greece; 
Sonthorn Ttaly, and Southern Spain: till thè beginning of the 
distorical period (say 1,000 в.с.), 
‘The Aryan peoples come down from tho Enst Caspian regions 
into history bout the time that Afycenæ und Troy and Cnossos 
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pay tribute, ‘They are spoken of in the inscriptions as the 
“dangerous Medes,” They are as yet a tribal people, not tmited 
under ono King. 

About the seventh century 2.0., 
Elum and the Elamites, whose 
capital was Susa, a people which 
possessed a tradition and civiliza- 
tion at least as old asthe Sumerian, 
suddenly vanish from history. We 
donot know what happened. "They 
seem to have been overrun and 


conquerors. 
of the Persians. 

^A fourth people, rented to theo 
Aryan tribes, who appear at this 
time in the narrative of Hero- 
dotus; are tho “Scythians.” For 


ar portaqed by a Greek arbi... 


Ovx ox IIE FEW RXINTING RREMEHEATION OF THR Axarawr Sorentas. From a Greek Blestrum Vass, 


Scythians, against each other. 
Assyrian princesses (a dauehter of 
Eenrhaddon, £4.) are married to 

chiefs. Nebuchadnezzar 
the Great, on the other band, 
marrits a daughter of Oynxares, 
who has become king of all the 


Aryan Medes for Semitic 
Bubyloniins. It was this Cyaxares 
who took Nineveh, the Assyrion 
capital, in 600 1.c., and so released 
Babylon from the Assyrian yokes 
to establish, under Chaldean rule, 
ihe Second Babylonian: Empire. 
‘The Soythian nllios of Assyria drop 
out-of the story after this. They 
фо on living their own life away to the north without much interfer- 
ence with the peoples to the south, A glance nt the map of this 

shows bow, for tivo-thirds af a century, tlie Second Babylon 
fan Empire lay like a lamb within tho embrace of tho Median lion, 
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Into the intemal struggles of the Medes nnd Persians, that 
ended a£ Inst in the accession of Cyrus thé Persian to the throne 
of Cyaxares in 560 D.C., we will not enter. In that year Cyrus 
‘was ruling over an empire that reached from tho boundaries of 
Lydia to Persia und perhaps to India, Nabonidus, the last of 
the Babylonian rulers, was, ns we lave already told, digging up 
ojd records and building templos in Babylonin- 


$6 
The Story of Crass. 


But one monarch in the world was alive to the threat of the 
mew power that lay in the hands of Cyrus This was Crowus, 
theLydian king, “His son had been killed in a very tragic manner, 
whioh Herodotus rolates, but which we will not describe here. 
Says Herodotus: 

“For two years, then, Croesus remained quiet in great mourn: 
img, because ho was deprived of his son; but after this period 
of time, the overthrowing of the rule of the son of Cyaxares by 
Gyrus, and the growing greatness of the Persians, caused Crossus 
40 cease from his mourning, and lod him to a cure of cutting 
short the power of the Persians if by any means he might, while 
Jet it was in growth and before they should have become great," 

‘He then made trial of the various oracles: 

"To the Lyillans who were to carry these gifts to the temples 
Orewa gave that they should aak the Oracles this question: 
whether Crossus should march against the Persians, and, if 6, 
whether he should join with himself any army of men as his 
friends, And when the Lydians had arrived at the places to 










‘they inquired of the Oracles, and said: “Crosus, king of the 
ywinns and of other nations, considering that these are the 
only: true Oracles among men, presents to you gifts auch as your. 
revelations deserve, and asks you again. now whether ho shall 
march against the Persians, and, if so, whether he shill join 
with himself any army of men as allies.’ They inquired thus, 
and the answers of both the Oracles agreed in’ one, declaring 
to Oresus that if he should march against the Persians he should 
destroy a great empire. . . . Бо when the answers were bro 

back and Croesus heard them, he was delighted with the Oracles, 
and that be would cortainly destroy the kingdom of 
Gyrus, he sent again to Pytho, and presented to the men of Delphi, 
having ascertained the number of them, two statera of gold for 
each man: and in return for this the Delphians gave to Crassus 
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und to the Lydians precedence in consulting the Omcle 
and freedom from all payments, and the right to front seats 
at the games, with this privilege also for all time, that any ane 
Ее тўи abel be allowed. to become. u citizens of 
io 

о. Crossus made a defensive’ alliances both with the Lace- 
demonians and the Egsptans. "And," Herodotus continues, 
“while Crosus was preparing to march against the Persians, ono 
of the Lydians, who even before this time was thought to be a 
‘Wise man, but in consequence of this opinion got a very great 
hame for wisdom among the Lydiaus, advised Crassus as follows: 
10 king, thou art preparing. to match against men who wear 
breeches of leather, and the rest of their clothing i& of leather 
also; and thoy eat food not such ne they desire, but such as they 
can obtain, dwelling în a land which is rugged; and, moreover, 
they make no use of wins but drink water; and no figs haye thay 
for dessert, nor amy other good thing, On the one hand, if thou 
shalt overcome them, what wilb thou take away from. tlm, 
seeing they have nothing? and, on the other hand, if thou sbalt 
be overcome, consider how many good things thou wilt lose; 
for tinse having tasted our good things, they will cling to them 
fast, and it will not be possible to drive them sway. I, for my 
own part, feel: gratitude to tho gods that they do not put it into 
the minds of the Persians to murch against the Lydian.’ "Thus 
he-spoke, ot persuading. Crassus; for it is true indeed that the 
Porsians hefore-they subdued the Lydians had no luxury nor 
any good thing." 

Cresus ünd Cyrus fought an indocisive battle at Pteris, from 
which Gresus retreated. Cyrus followed him up, and he gave 
Майы outside his capital town of Sardis. Tho chief strength 
of the Lydians lay in their eavalry; thoy-were excollent, if undis- 
Giplined; horsemen, and fought with: long spears: 

"Cyrus, when he -saw tho Lydians being arrayed for battle, 

their horsemen, did on the suggestion of Harpagos, n 
Mede, as follows: All the camels which were in the train of 
his army carrying provisions and baggage he gathered together, 
‘and he took oif their burdens and set men upon. them provided 
‘with the equipment of cavalry; and, having thus furnished them, 
forth he appointed them to go in fronb of the rest of the army 
towards the horsemen of Cræsus; und after the camel-troop he 
ordered the infantry to follow; and behind the infantry ho placed 
hie whole foros of cavalry, ‘Then, when al his men had been 
placed in their several positions, he charged them. to spare none 
of the other Lydians; slaying all who might come in their way, 
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bat Cresus himself they were not to slay, not even if he should 
niske resistance when ho wos being captured. Buch was his 
charge: and ho set the camels opposite the horsemen for this 
feason—beosuse the horse has: & fear of the camel and cannot 
endure either to see his form or to scent hie smell: for this reason. 
thon the trick had been devised, in order that the cavalry of Croesus 
might be useloss, that very force wherewith the Lydian king was 
expecting most to shine, And as they were coming together to 
the battle, so soon as ihe horses scented the camels snd saw 
thèm, they tumed nway back, and the hopes of Cro:sus were. at 
once hrought to nought.” 

Tn fourteen days Sardis was stormed and Creses tiken 


"So the Persians having taken: him brought him into the 
‘presence of Cyrus; and he piled up a great pyre and caused Creesua 
to go up upon it bound in fotters, and along with him twice seven 
sona of Lydinns, whether it was that he meant to dedicate thia 

ing as firat-frnita of his victory to some-god; or whetlier be 

fred to fulfil a vow, or else had heard that Cresus was s god- 
feuring man, ind so caused him to go up on the pyre because he 
Wished to know if any one of the divine powers would save liim; 
wo that he should not be burnt alive. He, they say, did this; 
but to Creesus as he stood upon the pyre there came, although 
ће waa in such evil case, a-memory of the saying of Solon, how 
he bad said with divine inspiration that no ono of the living 
‘might be called happy. And when this thought came into his 
mind, they say that he sighed deeply and groaned aloud, having 
been for long’ silent, and three times he uttered the namie of 
Solon. Hearing this, Cyrus bade the interpreters ask Croesus 
who was this person ou whom he called; and they eame near nnd. 
asked. And Cræsus for a time, it is said, kept silence when be 
was asked this, bot afterwards, beint pressed, he said; ' One whom. 
mote than much wealth I should have desired to have speech 
with all monarchs.’ Then, since his words were of doubtful 
import, they asked again of that which he said; and aa they were 
urgent with bim and gave him no peaco, he told how once Solon, 
an Athonian, had come and having inspected all his wealth had 
made light afit, with such and such words; and how all had turned. 
ont for him secording as Solon had swid, not speaking at all 
lly with & view to Cronus hinvell, but with a view to 

the whole human raco, and especially those who seem to themu- 
felves to be happy mon. And while Croesus related these things, 
already the pyre was lighted and the edges of it round about ware 
burning: Then they say that Cyrus, hearing. from the inter- 
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gueters what Crosus had said, changed liis purpose and considered. 
that. he himself also was but a man, and that he was delivering 
another man, who had been not inferior to himself in felicity, 
alive tothe fire; and, ntorcover, he feared the requital, and re- 
fleoted that there was nothing of that which mon possessed which. 
‘was-secure; therefare, they say, he ordered them to, extinguish 
8 quickly as possible the fire that was burning, and to bti 

about Cresus and those who were with him from the pyre; 
and they, using endeavours, were not able now to get the mastery: 
of the lames. Then it is relsted by the Lydians that: Crosms, 
having learned how Cyrus had changed his mind, and seeing that 
everyone was trying to put out the fire, but that they were no 
longer able to check it, cried aloud, entreating Apollo. that. if 
any gift had ever been given by him which was acceptable to the 
god, he would come to his nid and rescue him from, the evil 
Which was now upon him: 8o he with tears entreated the god, 
and suddenly, they say, after clear sky and calm weather, clonds 
gathered and a storm burst, and it mined with a vory violent 


‘the pyre and asked. him ns follows: ‘Cresus, tell me who of all 
men was it who persuaded theo to march upon my land and so 
to become an enamy to me instead of a friend!’ “And ho said: 
*O king, I did this to thy felicity.and to my own misfortune, 
and the causer of this wae the god of the Hellenes, who incited 
mê to march with my army». For по опе is so senseless as to 
choose of his ovn will war rather than peace, since in peace the 
sons, bury their fathors, but in war the fathers bury their sons. 
But it was pissing, suppose, to the divine powers thet theo 


But Herodotus is too alluring @ companion for one who 
would write an Outline of History; and tho reat of the life of 
Croesus, and how he gave wise counsels to Cyrus, must be read 


in his ampler page- 3 

When Lydia was subdued, Cyrus turned his attention to 
Nabonidus in Babylon. He defeated. the Babylonian army, 
under Belshazzar, outside Babylon; and then laid siege to 
the town. He entered the town (538 .c.), probably, as 
we have already suggested, with the connivanoe of tbe priests 
of Bel. 
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{т 
Darius Invades Russia. 


Cyrus was succeeded by his son Cambyses, who took an 
army into Egypt (525 m0. "There was a battle in tho dolta, in 
which Greek mercenaries fought on both sides. Herodotus 
doolires tint. he saw the bones of tho slain still tying on the field 
fifty or sixty yoars later, and comments on the comparative 
thinness of the Persian skulls. Herodotus never relaxed from. 
anti Rusian propaganda. After this battle Cambyses took 
Memphis and most. of Egypt. 

Tn Egypt, we are told, Cambyses went mad. He took prent 
liberties with: tlie Egyptian temples, and remained st Memphis 
“opening ancient tombs and examininyt the dead bodies.” He 
hind already mutderod both Cresus, ex-king of Lydia, and His 
"wii brother Stardis: bcforo-coming to Egypt, and he died in 
Syria; on the way back to Susa, of an nocidental wound, leaving 
T heirs to sncoced him. He was préeently sucoceded by Darius 
the Mede (521 1.c.), thc son of Hystaspes, ono of thi chief coun- 
veillars of Cyrus. 

The empire of Darius Y was larger than any one of the 
preceding empires whose growth we have tuced. lt included 
all Asis Minor and Syria, that Is to say the ancient Lydian and 
Hittite empires, all the old Assyrian and Babylonian empires, 
Egypt, tho Caucasus and regions, Media, Persis, and it 
extended, perhaps, intà Indis to the Indus. "he nonudio 
Arabians, alone of all the peoples of what: is nowndaye culled 
the Near Eust, did not pay tribute to the satrapa (provincial 
governors) of Darius, Thè organization ОЁ this great empire 
seems to have been on s mnch higher lovel of efficiency than 
any of its precursors, Great artoriil roads joined provinte 
to province, and there wus a system of royal posts; at stated 
intervala post-horses stood always ready to carry the govern- 
thet messenger, or the traveller H he hada government permit, 
on to the next stage of his joumey. The Hittites seem ta Nave 
һай paved high ronds running aeróss their country mich 
carlin than this, but this is Ube first organization of posts we 
know ot Apart from the imperial right-of-way and the 
payment of tribute, the local’ governments. possessed a very 
considerable amount of loen! freedom. They were restrained 
from internecine conflict, which was all to their own good: And 
at first the Greek cities of tl mainland of Asia paid the tribute. 
and shared in this Persian Peace, 

‘Dàrius was first incited to attack the Grecks in Europe by 
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a homesick Greek physician at his court, who wanted at any 
cost to be back i Greece, Darius had already made plans for 
an expedition into Europe, aiming not at Greece, but to the 
northward of Greece, across the. Bosphorus and Danube, He 
wanted to strike at South Russia, which he belleved to be the 
hame country of the Scythian nomads who threatened him on 
his northern and north-eastern frontiers. But he lent an 
attentive ear to the tempter, and sent agents into Greco. 

‘This great expedition of Darius opens out our viow in this 

story. Jù lifts a curtain upon the Balkan country behind 
Greece about which we have said nothing hitherto; it carries 
wi to and over the Danube. ‘The nucleus of his army marched 
irom Sisa, gathering up contingents as they made their way 
to the Bosphorus, Here Greek allies (Ionian Greeks from 
Asin) had made à bridge of boats, and the army crossed over 
while the Grock ollies sailed on in their ships to the Danube, 
and, two days’ sail up from its mouth, landed to make another 
flouting bridge. Meanwhile, Darius.and his host advanced along 
the ooast of what is now Bulgaria, but which was then called 
They crossed the Danube, and prepared to give battle 

to the Scythian army and take the cities of the Soythians. 

But the Seythinns had no cities, and they evaded a battle, 
and the war degenerated into a tedious and hopeless pursuit 
of more mobile enemies. Wells were stopped up and pastures 

the nomads. The Scythian horsemen hung upon 
a mkita of the presb вешу, эі consisted sostly of foot 
soldiers, picking off Btragglers and preventing foraging; and 
they Ta their best to, persuade the Ionian Greeks, who had 
made and were guarding. the bridge across the Danube, to 
break up the budge, and so ensure the destruction of Darius. 
So long as Darius continued to advance, however, the loyalty 
of his Greek allies remained unshaken. 
But privation, fatigue, and sickness hindered and crippled 
the Persian army; Darius lost many stragglers and consumed 
his supplies, and’ at last the melancholy conviction dawned 
pon him that a retreat across tho Danube was necessary io 
save him from complete exhaustion and defeat. 

Tn order to get a start in his retreat he sacrificed his sick 
and wounded. He had these men informed that he was about 
to attuck the Soythians at nightfall, and under this pretence 
stole out of the camp with the pick of his troops and made off 
southward, leaving the camp fires burning and the usual noises 
and movements of the camp behind him, Next day the men 
left in the camp realized the trick their monarch had played 
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‘pou! thein, aad gurzendezel themselves: (o'the merey of the 

Seythians; but Darius had sot his start, and was able to reach. 

tho bridge of boate before his pursuers came. upon hiin. They 

were more. mobile than his troops, but they missod their quarry 

in the darkness, At tho rivor the retreating Persians “were 

brought to an extremity of fear," for, they found the bridge 
ally broken down. and its northern end destroyed. 

At. ibis point a voice cóhnes down tho centuries to ua. We 
эсе & group of dismayed Persians standing about the Great 
King upon the bank of the streaming river; we see the masses 
of halted troops, hungry and war-worn; a trail of battered 
transport stretolies away. towards the horizon, upon which at 
any time the advance guxdé of the pursuer шау appoar- 
‘There s not much noise in spite of the multitude, but rather 
an inquiring silence. Standing out like a pier from the farther 


away. 
“Now there was with Darius an Egyptian who had a voice 
londer than that of any other man on earth, and this man 
Darius ordered ‘to tuke his stand upon the bank of the Ister 
(Danube) «nd to call Histieus of Miletus." 

"Ilis wortliy—e. day is to come, as we shall presently tell, 
when his deeapitated hend will ed to Dea Susi 
appears approaching slowly neross the waters ín.& bont, 

Thore. is » parley, and we gather that it is "all right." 

‘The explanation Histisus has to make is a complicated 
опе, Some Seythians have been and have gone again. Scoute, 
perhaps, these were. It would seem there had been a discussion 
between the Scythians and the Greeks, "The Soythians wanted 

‘bridge broken down; they men then, they said, undertake 
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Miltiades, tho Athenian, was for accepting this 
Bab Histious had been more subtle. He would 
., he-said, to: see the Persians completely destroyed before 
itely abandoning their cause, Would the Seythians go 
destroy the Persians to make sure of them while the 
Qm their part destroyed the bridge? Anyhow, T 


pr 


yer side tho Greeks took finally, it was clear to lim. it 
would be wise to destroy tho noréliern end of the bridge, because 
Otherwise the Scyihians might rush i. Indoed, even as they 
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m 
if he were destroyed, there was nothing of which the Scythians 
tid complain. 

Histious did: mot pee it quite in that fashion to Darius. He 

shipping and most of the bridge. He 
feprecenied himwel as the loyal friend of Persia, nmd Darius 
yas not disposed to be too critical. The Ionian ships came 
aver. Sith à seca 0 innean selist аташал о а назе 
Persians’ wero presently looking bak at the steely flood. of 
Danube streaming wide between themselves pigs purs 
uos s. . 

‘The pleasure and interest had’ gone out of the European 
expedition tor Darius. Ho returned to Sua; leaving an army 
in Thrace, under a trusted. general Megabazns, "Thís Megabnzus 
sæt himself to the subjugation of ‘Thrace, and among other 
sintes which submitted reluctantly to Daris wia a kingdom 
which thus comes into our history for the first time, the kingdom 
s Macedonia, à country inhabited by a people so closely allied 
torthe Grecks that one of its princes had already: beeri allowed. 
to compete and take « prize in the Olympian games, 

Darins was disposed to reward Histinus by allowing him 
to build a city for himself in Thrace, but Megabazus liil a 
irent opinion of the trustworthiness of Histieus, and pre- 
wailed upon the king to take him to Susa, and, under the title 
of councillor o keep him a prisoner there. Histiwus was at 


ursi Hattered by this court position, and then realized its true 





meaning. ‘The Persian court bored him, and he grew homosiok 
for Miletus. Ho set himself to ninke mischief, and was able to 
Згора revolt ugsinet the Densiané among the Tonian Greeks 
on tho mainland. ‘Tho twistings and turnings of the story, 
Pris teal tad е оце а аа by thos Toniage and ae 
defeat of a Greek Rest ot the. battle of Ladé (490 .0.), are too 
complicated to follow here. ft is a dirk and intricate story of 
treacheries, erueltirs, and hate, in which the death of the wily 
Histiüe shines almost cheerfully. ‘The Persian governor of 
Sardis, through which town he was being taken on his way 
back to Sima né a prisoner, having much the sume opinion of 
him os Megabarus had, end knowing hia ability to humbug 
Darius, killed him there and then, and sent on the. lwad only 
to his inaster, 

Cyprus and the Greok islands wore dragged into this contest 
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that Histiwus had stirred up, and at last Athens. Darius 
realized the error he had made in turning to the right nnd'nob 
to the left when he had crossed the Bosphorus, and he now pet 
BEES covet) of, I Gee: He began with the 


‘Tyre and Sidon, those great- Semitio: trading cities, were 
subject to Persin, and. ships of the Phesnician and of the Tonian 
Grocks provided the Persians with a fleet by means of whioh 
one Greek island after another was subjugated, 








şs 
The Baille of Marathon. 


‘The first attack upon Greece proper was made in 400 2.0. 
I was a sea attack upon Athens, with a force long and carefully 
far the task, the floet being provided with specially 
it transports for the conveyance of horses. This expedition 
made a landing near Marathon in Attica. ‘The Persians were 
guided into Marathon by a renegade Greek, Hippias, the son of 
Peisistratus who had been tyrant of Athens. If Athens fell, 
Hippins was to be ita tyrant, under the protection of the 
Meanwhile, so urgent was the sense of a crisis in the 
of Hellas, that a man, a herald and runner, went from 
to Sparta, forgetful of all feuds, to say: " Lacedemonians, 
‘Athenians make request of you to come to their help, and 
not to allow a city most anciently established among the 
Helicnes to fall into slavery by the means of Barbarians; for 
even now Eretria has been enslaved and Hellas has become 
the weaker by a oity of renown.” 
This man, Pheidippides; did the distance from Athens to 
Sparta, nearly a hundred miles as the crow fies, nnd mudh 


But before the Spartans could arrive on the scene the battle 
wax joined. Thu Athenians charged the enemy. ‘They fought 
—“ї a memorable fashion: for they were th first of all the 
Hellenes about, whom. we know: who went to attack the enemy 
Ata rm, and they were the first also who endured to fave the 
Median garment and. tho men who wore them, wherens wp to 
this time the very name of the Medes was to the Hellenes a 
terror to hear.’ 

‘The Persian wings gave before this impetuous. attack, bub 
the contre held, ‘The Athenians, however, were coal us well as 
vigorous; they let the wings run and closed in on the flanks of 
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the contre, whereupon the main body of the Pe fled to 
their ships, Seven vessels fell into the hands of the Athenians; 
the rest got away, and, after à futile attempt to sail round to 
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Athens and seize the city before tho Greek army retumed 

‘hither, the fleet made & retreat to Asia. 
Tet’ Herodotus close the story with » paragraph that: still 
“us upon the tremendous prestige of the 


further 
Medes at this timo: 

“Of the inns there came to Athena wo thousand 
after the full maon, making great haste to bo in time, ao that 
thoy arrived in Attios on the third day after leaving Sparta; 
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and though they had come too late for the battle, yet they 

desired to behold the Medes; and accordingly they went on to 

Metre and E E 
le jome, commending the Athonians-and the work 
chy bad doo 


$9 
Thermopyle: ani Salamis, 


So Greece, unified far a while Ir dene, gato Br fet shot 
Over Persis. "The news came to Darius simultaneously 

tho news of a robellion in Egypt, and he died while still un- 
deolded in which direction to turn. His son and successor, 
Xerxes, tnrned first to Egypt and set up a Persian satrap there; 
then for four years he prepared a second attack upon Greece. 
Says Herodotus, wlio was, one must remember, a patriotie 
Gresk, approaching now to the climax of his History: 

“For what nation did Xerxes not lead out of Asia against 
‘Hellas? and what water was not exhausted, being drunk by his 
host, except only the great rivers! For some supplied ships, 
and others were appointed to serre in the land army; to some 
it was appointed to furnish cavalry, and to others vessels to 
carry horses, while they served im the expedition themselves 
also; others were ordered to furnish ships of war for the bridges, 
and othors again ships with provisions.” 

Xerxes passed into Europe, not as Darius did at the half- 
mile _orossing of the Bosphorus, but at the Hellespont (=the 
Dardanelles}, In his account of the assembling of the great 
army, and its march from Bardis to the Hellespont, tho poet 
in Herodotus takes possession of the historian. The great host 
passes in splendour by Troy, and Xerxes, who although а 
Persinu nod a Barbarian, seems to have hnd the-ndvantages of. 
a classical oduostion, turns aside, says our historian, to visit the 
citadel of Prism. ‘The Hellespont was bridged at Abydos, and 

à hill was set a marble throne from which Xerxes surveyed 
o whole array of hia forces. 

"And seeing all the Hellespont covered over with the ships 
апа ай {һө shores and the plains of Abydos.full of men, then 
Xerxes, pronouneed himself a happy man, and after that he 
fell to weeping. Artabanus, his uncle, therefore perceiving him- 
—the same who at first boldly declared his opinion advising 
Xerxes not to march ngninst Hellas—this man, 1 say, baying 
Observed that Xerxes wept, asked/ns follows: ‘O king, how far 
different from one another are the things which thou bast done 
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now and short while before now! for, having pronounced 
thyself a happy mán, thou art now shedding tears.’ Ho said: 
*¥es, for after 1 had reckoned up, it-came into my mind to feel 
pity at the thought bow brief was the whole life of man, seeing 
a that of these multitudes not 
one will be alive wien. hut- 
ded years have gone by," 
‘This may not be exact 
istory, but it is great poetry, 
This ne splendid as anything in 
‘The Dynaale. 
‘The Persian feet, coasting 
from headland to headland, 
iod this lend multi 
tude during its march. south- 
ward; but a violent storm did 
the flet great damngo and 400 
ships wero lost, including much 
eom transport. At first the 
united Hellenes marched out to 
meat the invaders at the Valo 
ol Tempe neat Mount Olympus, 
bat afterwards retreated 
through Thessaly, and chose nt 
last to await ihe advancing 
Persians at m place. called 
‘Thermopyle, where at that 
time—2,400 усат hnve altered 
‘these things ereatly—there was 
à great clit on the landward 
side find the sea to the east, 
with a trae ely wide 
enough for a chariot between. 
The great advantage to the 
— x Greeks of this position ut 
pr ‘Thormopylas was that i pre- 
‘Monument of Athenian fost- vented the use of eithor eavalry 
soldier, found near Marathons’ ar chariots, and narrowed tho 
battle front so as to minimize. 
‘their numerical inequality. And there the Persians joined battle 
‘with’ them one summer duy in the year 480 wc. 
For three days the Greeks held this great army, and did 
‘them much damage with small less to themselves, and them on 
the third day a dotachment of Persians appeared upan the 
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par Ө» бешш, using еги dt a wuy over н тоша 
w pensant. "There wore hasty discussions among the 
Greeks; воще were for witbdrnwing, some for holding out. The 
Toader of the whole force, Leonidas, was for staying; and with 
dim he would keep, he said, 300 Spartans. The rest of tho 
Greek army could, meanwhile, make good its retreat to the 
next defensible pass, The Thespian contingent of 700, however, 
refused to fill back. They preferred to suy and die with the 
Spartana, Also a contingent of 400 Thebans remained. As 
Mhebes afterwards joined the Persians, there is n story that 
these Thebans were-detained by force against their wil, which 
seems on military as well as historienl grounds improbable. 
These 1,400 stayed, und were, after a conflict of heroic quality, 
san toa man. ‘Two Spartans happened to be away, sick with 
ophthalnia, When they ‘heard the news, one was too ill to 
move: the other made his helot guide him to the battle, 
and there struck blindly until he was killed, Tho survivor, 
Aristodemus, was taken away with tho retreating troops, and 
retuned to Sparta, where He was not actually punished for 
his conduct, but-was known as Tresns, “the man Who retreated. 
Tt was enough to distinguish him from all other Spartans, and 
he got himself killed at the battle of Platea, a year later, 
performing prodigies of rockloss courage. .. - For a whole day 
this little band had held the pass, assailed in front and rear 
by the entire force of the Persians. ‘They had covered the 
retreat of the main Greek army, they Lad inflicted great losses 
on the invaders, and they had raised the prestige of the Greek 
warrior over that of tho Medo higher even than the victory of 
Marathon had done. 

‘The Persian cavalry und transport filtered slowly through 
the narrow pissage of Thermopyle, and marched on towards 
‘Athens, while a series of naval enoounters went on at sea. 
The Hellenic feet retreated before the advance of the Persian 
shipping, which suffered seriously through its comparative 
ignorance of the intricate costs and of the tricks of the local 
weather. Weight of numbers carried the Persian army forward 
io Athens: now that Thermopyle was lost, there was no line of 
defence nearer than the Isthmus of Corinth, and this meant the 
abandonment of all the intervening territory, ineluding Athens. 
‘The population had either to fly or submit to the Persians. 
Thebas swith all Beotia submitted, and was pressed into the 
Persian army, except one town, Plates, whose inhabitants fled 
to Athens. The turn of Athens cume next, and great effort 
‘were made to persuade her to make terma; but, instead, the 








mited than their owni But it was about three times ng great, 
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whole population determined to abandon everything and take 
tothe shipping. The women and non-combatants wore carried 
to Salamis and various adjacent islands, Only a few people 
o0 old to move and a fow diesentiente remained in the town, 
which was occupied by. the Persians and burnt, ‘The sacred 
objecta, statues, eto, which were burnt at this time, were 
afterwards buried in the Acropolis by the returning Athenians, 
anıl haye been dug пр in our own day with the marks of burning. 
Xisible upon them. Xerxes sent off mounted messanger to 
Buss with the news, and he invited the sons of Peisistratus, 
whom he bad brought back with him, to enter upon their 
inheritance and suerifice after tho Athenian manner upon: the 


polis. 
Meanwhile, the Hellenic confederate fleet nd come round 
to Salamis, and in tho council of war there were hitter differences 


Silmis and held the sea on the other sido. This news was 
brought by that Aristides tho Just of whose ostracism we have 
alwady told; his sanity and eloquence did much to help 
Themistocles to hearten the hesitating commanders, These 
two men had formerly been bitter antagonists; but, with & 
generosity rare in those dayo, they forgot their differences before 
Hie common danger. Ai dawn the Greek ships pulled ont to 
‘Tho fleet before them was a fleot more composite and less 








ships, on the other hand, ware mostly manned hy frommen 
fighting for their homes. Throughout th& early hours the 
aes sehen damping is зло vident to Xerxes, 
is combat, was attempting flight, The 
flight became disaster. eur 
f C eT seat to a battle. Ho saw his 
gal rammed by sharp prows of other gulleys; his fighting- 
‘men shot down; his.ships boarded. Much of is t 
in those days was doue by ramming: tho big galleys bore down 
their opponents Љу supotior weight of impact, or sheared off their 
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ours nml so destroyed fheir mancuvring power and left them. 
helpless, Porsently Xerxes saw that some of his broken ships 
were surrendering. In tho water he could seo tho heads of 
Greeks swimming to Tand; but “of tho Barbarians tho greater 
aumiber porlihed in the sea, not knowing bow to swim.” ‘The 
clumsy attempt of о iard pressed rst iino of the) Reman 
fost to put nbout led to indescribable confusion, Some were 
rammed by the rear ships of their own side. "This ancient 
shipping was poor, unseaworthy stull by any modern standards. 
The west wind was blowing and many of the broken ships of 
Xerxes were now drifting away out of his sight ta be wrecked. 
on the'coast Beyond. Others were being towed towarils Salamis 
by the Grosks. Others, less injured and still in fighting’ trim, 
were making for the beaches close beneath him that would bring 
them under the protection of his army. Soattered over the 
furthor sea, beyond the headlands, remote and vague, were ships 
in пашаш Greek ships in pursuit. Slowly, incident by incident; 
the disaster had unfolded under bis eyes. We ean imagine same~ 
thing of the comihg and going of messengers, the issuing of 
futile orders, the changes of plan, throughout tle duy. In 
ihe morning Xerzes hind come out provided with tables to 
marke the mest successful of his commanders for reward. In 
the gold of the sunset he beheld the sea power of Persia utterly 
aosttered, sunken and destroyed, and the Greek fleet over 
against Silamia unbroken and triumphant, ordering its ranks, 
as if still incredulous of victory. 

The Persian army remained as if in indecision for some 
days close to the scene of this sea fight, and then began to 
retreat to Thessaly, where it was proposed to winter and resume 
the campaign, But Xerxes, like Darius I before him, hud con- 
ceived 9 disgust: for European campaigns. He was sfraid of 
the destruction of the bridge ûf boat. ‘With part of the army 
he went on £o tlie Hellespont, leaving the main foroe in Thessaly 
under à geneml, Murdonius. Of his own retréut the historian 
relates 

"Whitlereoover they came on the march and to whatever 
nation, they seized the crops of that people and: wed them 
for provisions; and if they found no crops, theti they took the 
grüss which was growing wp from the earth, and stripped off 
the bark fram the trees und plucked down the leaves and 
devoured thorn: alike of the cultivated trees anil of those growing 
wild; and they left nothing behind hem: thus they did by. 
reason of famine, Then pingue too soised upon the army, and 
dysentery, which destroyed them by tho way, and somo of 
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them also who were sick tho king left behind, laying charge 
upon the cities where at the time he chanced to be in his march, 
to take care of thom and support them; of these he left some 
Ча Thessaly, and some at Siris in Paionis, and some in Macedonia. 
v.» When, passing on from Thrace, they came to the pussage, 
thoy crossed) over the Hellespont. in haste to Abydos by means 
of the ships, for they did not find the floating bridges still 





stretched across, but broken up by» storm, While stayin 

thore for a time they had A to them an allowance of 
food more abundant than they bad bad by the way, and from 
sutistying their hunger without restraint and also from the 
changes of water there died many of those in tho army who 
ld remained safe tll thea, "he rest arrived with Xerxes at 
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$10 
Plata and Mycale. 


The rest of the Persian arniy remained in Thessaly under 
the command of Mardonius, and for a year lw maintained an 
wggressive campaign against the Greeks. Finally, he was 
defeated and Killed ina pitched battle wt: Platza (479 m.), 
and ou the samo day the Porsian fleet and a land army met 
with joint disaster under the shadow of Mount Myoals on the 
Asiatio mainland, between Ephesus and Miletus, “Ihe Persian 
ship, Haig fa. four of the Gronks, ad een drawn up on shore 

л wall built pbout them; but the Greeks disembarked and 
stormed this enclosure, "They then sailed to the Hellespont 
to destroy what was left of the bridgo of boats, so that later 
the Persian fugitives, retreating from Platæa, had to oroas 
by shipping at the Bosphorus, and did so with difficulty. 

ncouraged by these disasters of the imperinl power, says 
Herodotus, the Ionion cities in Asia began for a second timo to 
rovolt agninst the Porsians, 

With this the ninth book of the History of Herodotus comes 
to an end. He was born about 484 n.O., so that nt the timo 
of tho battle of Platæa he was  ohild af five years old, Much of 
tho substance af his story was gathered by him from actors 
in, anid eyo-witnosses of, the great events he relates. Tho war 
still drmggod on fòr o N no; the Greeks supported a rebellion. 
арн Тина + ИЩ Жун кой аа соосу че аа 
Cyprus; it did not end until about 440 mo. Then the Greek 
consts of Asin Minor mnd the Greek cities in the Black’ Sea 
gerained generally free, hut Cyprus and Egypt continued undor 
Persian rule, Herodotus, who had been born a Persian subjoot 
in the Tonian city of Haticarnnssus, was five-and-thirty yours 
old by that time, nnd he must have taken an early opportunity. 
after this peace of visiting Babylon and Porsia. He probably 
went to Athens, with his History ready to recite, shout 438 1.0, 

Tho idea of a great union of Groece for aggression against 
Persia was not altogether strange to Herodotus, Some of his 
readers suspect him of writing to enforoo it, 1t was certainly 
im the air at that time. He desoribes Aristagoras, the son-in- 
law of Histimus, да showing the Spartans "a tablet of bronze 
on which waa engraved a map of the whole earth with all the 
seas anid rivers.” He makos Aristagoras aay: " Those Barbarians 
are nof valiant in fight. You, on the other hand, huve now. 
attained to the utmost skill in war. They fight with bows and. 
‘arrows and a short spear; they go into battle wearing trousers 
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and Having caps on their heads. You have perfeoted your 
weapons and discipline, "They are easily to be conquered. Not 
All-the othor nations of the world have what they possess; gold, 
silver, үке, embroidered i beasts and slaves; all thie 
‘you might have for yourselves, if yow. s desired.” ч 
Jt was a hundred ycars beforo these suggestions bore fruit. 
Xerxes was mutderod in his palace about 465 n.o. and 
thereafter Persis mude no further attempt st conquest in 
Europe, We have no such knowledge of the thinge that wore 
‘happening in the empire of the Great King as we have of the 
‘occurrences in the little states of Contral Greece. Greece had 








sudenly begun to produoo literature, and! put iteelf upon 
record as no other nation had ever dona hitherto, After 
479 2,0, (Plater) the spirit seems to have gone oub of the gov- 
emment of the Medes and Persians. ‘The empire of the Great 


Xerxes, a second Darius, pass actoss the stago; there nte rebal- 
ions in Egypt and Syria; tho Medes rebel a second Artaxerxes. 
amd s second Cyrus, his brother, fight for tho throne. This 
history is even as the history of Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt 
in the older times, It is autocracy roverting to ita normal 
iae af: palace atime, blood-stained -magnifinenos, and moral 
squalor. But the last-named struggle produced a Greek: mastar- 
piece, for this second Cyrus collected an army of Greek- mer- 
cenarios and marched into Babyloni, and was there killed st 
the moment of victory over Artaxerxes II. Thereupon the 
fen Thousand Greeks, left with no one to employ them, made 
A retreat to the coast again (401 5.0), and this retreat was 
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immortalized in a book, one of tlie first of personal wat books, 
the Anabasis, by their leader Xenophon, 

Murders, revolts, chastisomonts, disasters, cunning alliances, 
and bass betrayal, and no Herodotus to record them: Such + 
ia the texture of Persian history. An Artaxerxes ITI, covered 
with blood, flourishes dimly for a time. “Artaxerxes IIT is said 
to lave been murdered by Bagoas, who places Arses, the 
Youngest 'ot tho king's sous, on the throne, only to slay him jn 
turn when he seemed to be contemplating independent action." 

‘So it. goes on. Athens, prospering for a time alter the 
Pórsian tepuk, was smitten by the plague, in which Pericles, 
ita ruler, died (499 л.с.). But, pe a noteworthy fack 
amidst. these confusions, the Ten Thousand of Xenophon ware 
senttering now omong the Greek cities, repeating from their 
‘own experience the declaration of Aristogoras that the Persian 
empire was a rich confusion which it would be very easy for 
resolute men to conquer. 





CHAPTER 21 
GREEK THOUGHT, LITERATURE AND ART 


371. The Athens of Perictes, § 0. The Qualily and Limita- 
§ 2. Socrates: iors of Grece Thought. 
$3. Plalo and (he Academy. 87. The. First reat Imagina- 
34. Aristolle and the Lyceum. tive Literature, 
$5. Philosophy becomes Un- $8: Greek Art, 

worldly. 

1 

Guxex history for the next forty years after Platæa and Mycale 
de n story of comparative pesce and tranquillity. Thero were 


wars, buk they were not intense wars. For a little while in 
Athens, for a section of tie prospereus, there was leisure and 
opportunity. And by ^ combination of accidents and through 
the character of à «mall. group of people, this leisure aud oppor- 
unity produced the most memorable results, 

"The achievement óf a method of writing that could render 
the sounds und subtleties of spoken language had now made 
literature possible, and much beautiful literature was produced; 
the plastic arta flourished, and the foundations of modern science 
already laid. by tho earlier philosophers of the Tonin Greek 
cities were consolidated. Then, after un interlude of fifty odd 
years, the long-smouldering hostility between Athens and Sparta. 
broke out into a fierce and exhausting war, which sapped at 
last the vitality of this creative movement, 

‘This war is known in history ne the Peloponnesian Wari it 
went on for nearly thirty years, and wasted all the power of 
Grecoo, At first Athens was in the ascendant, then Sparta. 
‘Then arose Thebes, a city not fifty miles from Athens, to over- 
shadow Sparta. Once more Athans flared into importance as 
the head of a confederation. It is a story of narrow rivalries 
sid inexplicable hatreds, that would have vanished long. ago 
ont of the memories of men were it not that it is recorded and 
elected in great атата. 

‘Through ail thie time Persia oppears ani reappears ax tho 
ally first of this league and then of that, About the middle of 

ste 
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the fourth century 8.0., Greece becomes nware uf à new infiuence 
ín its affairs, thst of Philip, King of Macedonis. Macedonia 
does, indeed, arise in tho background of this incurably divided 
Greece, ва the Medes nnd Persians arose behind the Chaldean 
Empire, A time comes when the Greek mind turns round, so 
to speaks, from its disputes, and stares ín one united dismay at 
tho Macedonian. 

Planless and murderous squabbles are still planless nnd ruur- 
dorous squabbles even though Thucydides tells the story, even. 
though “the great beginnings of a new civilization are wrecked 
by their disorders; and im this general outline we can give no 
spuca at all to the particulars of these internecine fouds, to the 
fights qnd flights that sent first this Greek city and thon that 
‘up to the sky in flames. Upon a one-foot globe Greees becomes. 
4 speck almost too small to recognize; and in A short history of 
mankind, all this century and moro of dissension between tho 
daya of Salamis and Plstwa and the riès of King Philip, slirinka 
to a little, almost inaudible clash of disputation, to a mero note 
upon the swift pussing of opportunity for nations ns for men. 

But what does not shrink into significance, because it has 
entered into the intellectual process of all subsequent) nations, 
becanse it is insepambly a part of our mental foundation, (s 
the literature that Greece produced during such patches and 
geam of tranquillity und security as these times afforded her. 

‘Says Professor Gilbert Murray 

"Their outer political history, indeed, liko that of all other 
ший, Зи. ШШ with war and diplomacy, with onielty and 
deceit. It is the inner history, the history of thought nud 
fooling and character, that is so grand. ‘They had. some di 
culties to. contend with, which aro now almost ont of our path. 
‘They had practically no esperience, bub were doing everything 
for the first time; they wnre utterly’ weak in material resources, 
and their emotions, their ‘desires aw fears amd roges, wero 
probably wilder and fiereor than ours. Yet they produced the 
Athens ‘of Porioles and of Pinto." 

‘This remarkable culmination of the Jong-gathering crentive 
power of tho Greek sind, which for three-and-twenty centuries 
hus beon to men of intelligence a guiding and inspiring beacon 
‘out of the past, flared up after the battles of Marathon ard 
Salamis hud mado Athens frve and fearless und, without any 
great excesies of power, predominant in her world. It wns 
the work of a quite group of men. A number of her 
citizens lived for the batter part of a goneration undor conditions 
which, in all ages, have disposed mon to produco good and 
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Deantifull work: they were acctire, they were free, and they! had 
E amd they were without that tempintion of uüppsrent 
unehullonged powor which disposes all of us to infliot. seron 
spo Our fellow-men, When politidal life narrowed dows pin 
А еам пш CEE OES ESTA Sra заа part 
‘was so broad und srell-fed a flame of intellectual activity burning 
that it lasted through all the windy distresses of this war and 
Beyond the brief lifetime of Alexander the Grent; for à period 
together of more than m hundred years after the wars begin, 

Finshed' with victory and tha sense of freedom fiirly won, 
he people of Athens did for а time rise towards nobility. Under 
ie guidance of a great deinagozue, Pericles, the chiet official 
of the Athenian general assembly, and a politiciin-statesman 
yatlot of the calibre of Gládetone or Lincoln in moderi history, 

were set to the task of rebuilding their city nnd expanding 
their commerce. For a time they wore capable of folowing a 

rous lender generously, and Fate рахо them a generous 
Жад Ла Perici thera Wan mingled ie the teangeat Cashion 
poles ehh with b seal Viing pumian fnr deep and NI 

and beautiful things. “He kept in power for over 
Не иаа а tilt of extmordinary vigour ahd liberality of wind, 
Ho stamped these quatities upon his time, As Winckler has 
фаг the Atlonian Herhocraoy ld for n time рр але юе 
Pericles," He was sustained by what was. probably a very great 
ESTE Ged Thé xk à vocato eios (is Hon: 
Aspesia, from Miletus, whom he could) not because of 
fen at ste «йе Mi wile? She’ layed ы pe 

ut who was in effect fo. Sho played a large part 
shout him men of ‘unasual pits. AI ihe j 

к ышы кы ы ША кли tare 
wisdom, Plutarch, tt is true, accuses her of instign 
Troublesme and dingerouy but Dinliy suceesshil war agitat 
Ramos, but, as he himsel! shows lnter, this was nséewitated 
By the naval hostility of the Samisns, which thréatewed tho 
overseas trade of Athens, upon which all the prosperity of the 
republic depended. 

Men's ambitions are apt to reflect tie standards of thoir in- 
fimates. Pericles was content, at any rate, to serve as а leader 
ds Athens rather than to dominata às a tyrant. Alliances were 

formed under hit guidance, new colonies and trading stations 
‘Wore established from Italy to the Hlaek Ses; and tho treasures 
of thio league at Delos wezo brought to Athens. Convinced of 
M seburity from Persi, Perleles spent’ the war hoard of the 
аав, port the beautification of bis city, This waa an mi- 
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thing to do by our modern standards, but it was not 
or grédy thing to do. Athens had accomplished the 
of the Delian League, and is not the labourer worthy 
hire! "lis sequestration made a time of exceptional 
unity for architeóts and artists. The Parthenon of 
i ha aro still a thing of beauty, was but. the 
pon tho olustering glories of tho Athens Pericles 

sculptures as those of Phidias; Myron, and Poly- 
that still survive, witness to the artistic quality of the 


‘The reader must bear in mind thut illuminating remark 
Wincklee's, which saya that this renassent Athens hore for 
ims the face of Pericles. It was the peculiar genius of this 


1 





нини 
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about him, and attracted men of great: intellectual vigour to 
Athens. Athens wore his face for a time: as one wears « mask, 
and then азо eeto top а аши: ‘There 
was very little that was great and generous about the common 
Athenian. We have told of the split of опе чапро кове for 
the ostracism of Aristides, and Lloyd {in his Age of Pericles) 
declares that tho Athenians would not suffer the name of 
Miltiades to be mentioned in connection with tho battle of 
و ا‎ The sturdy. pdt of the common voters 
revolted presently against the beautiful buildings rising about 
thom; against the favours-shown to such alee as Phidias 
over popular worthies:int the same line of business; apninst the 
donations made to m mere farsigner like Herodotus, of Hulicar- 
паззпя; against the insulting preference of Pericles for the 
company and conversation af a Milesian woman, Tho publie 
life of Perieles wax comspicuouslv orderly, and that presently 
sot the man in the street thinking that his private life must. 
be very corrupt. Ono gathers that Pericles was “suporior” 
in his demeanour; he botrayed nt times a contempt for tlie 
citizens he served. 

“Pericles acquired ‘not only isn elevation of eontiment, and 
a loftiness and purity of style far removed from the low expres 
ion. of the vulgar; but likewise a gnvrity of countenanco which 
relaxed not into lsughter, a firm aid even tone of voice, un 
easy deporiment, and a deceney of dress whirh no vehemeneo 
of speaking ovet put into disonle, "These things, and others of 
a like nature, exeited admiration in all that saw him. Such 
was his conduct; whon æ vile and abandoned fellow loaded hini 
a whole day with repronuhes and abuso? he bore it with patience 
and silence, and. continuei in publio for thè despateh of somo 
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тиреш affairs. Ta tho evening he walked softly home, this 
ident wretah following, and iasolting him all the way with 
the most scurrilous hinguoge.. And na it was dark when ho came 
to his own door, he ordered cne pf his servants to take n toreh 
and light the man home. The poct lon, however, says he was 
proud and supercilions in cotiversation, and that there was & 
great deal of vanity and contempt of others mixed with Ыз 
dignity of manner... . He appeared not in the streets except 
when he went to the forom or the senate house. He declined 
the invitations of his friends, and all social entertainmonts and 
reorentions; insomuch that in the whole time of liis administra- 
ion, which was n considerable length, he never went to sup 
‘with any of his friends but once, which wna at the marriage of 
bis nephew Euryptolemus, and he stuyed thers only until the 
ceremony of libition was ended. He oonsidored that the free- 
dom of entertainments takes away all distinction of office, and 
that dignity is but little consistent with familiarity. . . ." 
Thero was aa yet no gutter journalism to tell the world of 
the viloness of the conspicuous and successful; but the common 
шал, п little out of conceit with hiniself, found much consolation 
jn tho art of comedy, which flourished exceedingly. ‘The writers 
of comedy sitisfied thet almost universal craving for the 
depreciation of thos: whose apparent excellence offends our 
self-love. They threw dirt steadily and industriously at Pericles 
and his friends, Pericles was portrayed in » helmet; a helmet 
became him, and it ís to be feared he know as much. This led 
to muoh joy and mirth over the pleasant. suggestion of a fright- 
fully distorted head, an onion head... "The "'goings on” of Aspasia 
‘were of course a fruitful vineyard for the inventions of the 
street... 
souls; weary of the vulgarities of our time, 
have desired to be transferred to the sublime Age of Pericles. 
But, plumped down into that Athens, they would have found 
themselves in very much the ntmosphere of the lower sort of 
contemporary musie-hill, very much in the vein of our popular 
newspapers; the same hot blast of braying libel, foul imputation, 
patriotism,” and general baseness would have blown 
upon them, the "modern поќе" would have pursued them: 
s the memories of Platæa and Salamis faded and the new 
buildings grew familiar, Poricles and the pride of Athens became 
more and more offensive to the homely humour of the crowd. 
Ho was never ostracired—his prestige with the quieter citizens 
saved him, from that; but he was attacked with increasing 
boldness and steadfastness, He lived and died a poor man; 
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Hy en pastens the most орош cf Поета: bat this Ad 
not, save him irom an abortive proseoution for peoulation 
рези айл, Ын петинен төне К к moke aviona Matkad 
they began ta lop away his friends. 

Religious intolerance and moral socnsations are the natural 
weapons of the envious against the leaders of mon. His friend 
Damon was ostracized, Phidias was attacked for impicty, 
On the shield of the great statne of the goddess Athene, Phidias 
had dard to put, among the 
combatante ina fight between 
Greeks and Amazons, portraits 
of Pericles nnd himself, Phidias 
died in prison. Anaxagoras, s 
stranger Welcomed to Athens hy 
Pericles—whon there were 
plenty of honest fellows already 
there quito willing to satisfy 
any reasonable curiosities—was 
eaying the strangest: things 

about the sun and stars, and 
hinting not obscurely that. there 
were no gode, but only ong 
animating spirit (ous) in the 
world. The comedy writers 
suddenly. found they had deep 
religious foolings that could be 
profoundly and even danger- 
ously shocked, and Anaxagoras 
fled the threat of a prosecution. 
‘Then came the turn of Aspasia, 
Athens seenied bent upon 
deporting her, and Pericles was 
torn between the woman who 
saa the soul of his life and the ungraoious city he had saved, 
defended, and made more beautiful and unforgottablo than 
any other city in history. He stood np to defend Aspasia; 
ho was seized by a storm of very buman emotion, and as he 
spoke he wept. His tears saved Aspasia for a timo. 

‘Athenians were content to humiliate Pericles, but he 
had served them so long that they were indisposed to do without. 
him, He had been their leader now for a third of a century. 

In 431 2.0, camo tho war with Sparte, Plutarch seouses 
Pericles of bringing it on because he felt his popularity waned 
so fast that a war was needed to make him indispensable, 
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“And ne he Mimeelf was become oliorions to the people 
upon Phidiae" account, amd ws nfraid of being called in question 
for it, he urged on the war. which as yêt was uncertain, and. 
blew up that face which till then was stiled and euppressed. 
rts 


E 


his means ha hoped to obvíate the accusations that threat- 
ened him, and to sultigate the rage Of envy, beeeusé such was 
his dignity ond power, that in oll important, affairs, and in 
every greht danger, the republic could place its confidence in 
him alone.” 

“Bot the war was w alow and dangerous war, and the Athenian 
people wes impatient. A certain Clean arose, ambitious to 
ош Pericles from his leadership. ‘There was m great clamour 
for a swift ending of the war Cleon set out to be "the man 
yho yon the wat" Tio popular posts got to work in this 
fashions 


E СИ boast thy prowess, 
‘Yet shiuildor at the sound of sharpened swords; 
Spito of tha Naming Cleon" 

Ап expedition under tho leadership of Pericles was 
fanauccessfal, and Cleon seized tho opportunity for a prosecution. 
Pericles was suspended from his command and fined. The 
story gots that his oldest son—this was not tho son of Aspasia, 
Hut of a former wife—turned agnis him, and pursued him 
with vile and incredible accusations, ‘This young man was 
отпей өт by the plague. ‘Then the sister of Pericles died, 
and then his heb legitimate som. When, after the fashion 
of the timo, ba put tho fimoral garlands on the boy, he 
‘wept aloud. Preseutly, he himself took the contagion and diód 
0р 0.6). 
err eallont faate of this Bria summary will servo o show 
how discordant Perish was with much of tho life of his city. 
This intellectual and artistic outbreak in Athens was no doubt 
favoured by the conditions of the time, but it was also due in 
part to the appearance of some very unusual men, Tt was not 
n genecal mayement; 1 was the movement of a small group of 
people exceptionally placid and gifted. 


§2 
Socrates. 


‘Another lading figure in this Athenian movement, a figure 
‘ill tore out of harmony with the life around him, and quite 
as much mm original source and stimulant of the enduring 
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greatness of his age, was a mam called Socrates, the son of a 
stonomason. Ho was born about sixteen years later than 
Herodotus, and he was beginning to be heard of about tho time 
when Pericles diod. Ha himself wrote nothing, but it was his 
dura do talk în publio places. here was in those daya m 
Хог wisdom going on; thero was a variou 
lead of feanhors exili sophiste who reasoned upon truth, 
beauty, and sight living, aud instructed the doveloping curiosities 
imaginations of youth. This wa& so beeause there were 
no great priestly schools in Greece. And into these discussions 
this man came, a clumsy and slovenly figure, barefooted, 
gathering abont him.a band of admirers and disciples, 

His method wos. profoundly sceptical; he believed that tho 
only possible virtue waa true knowledge; he would tolerate no 
belief, no hops that could not pass the ultimate acid test. For 
himself this meant virtue, but for many of his, weaker followers 
it meant the loss of beliefs and moral habits that would 
have restrained their impulses. ‘These weaklings became self= 
sewing. selbindehgng scoundrels" Among bis young nee 

cistes wero Plato, who afterwards immortalized his method 
in n series of philosophical dialogues, and founded the philo- 
sophioal school of the Academy, which lasted nino hundrod 
years; Xenophon; of tho Ton Thousand, ‘who described his 
tents and Taocrafe.onsof the winet of Greek plitial thinkers: 
were also Critias, who, when Athens was atterly 
pee al ty 8 was leader among the ‘Thirty ‘Tyrants 
appointed by the Spartans to keep the crushed city under and 
destroy its educational organization; Charmides, who was killed: 
beside Critias when the Thirty were overthrown; and Alcibiades, 
a brilliant and complex traitor, who did much to lead Athena, 
into the disastrous expedition against Syracuse whioh destroyed 
her vitength, who batmped Bor to tho Spartanb, ari who awa 
at last assassinated while on his way to the Persian court to 
contrive mischief against Greece. These latter pupils wero not 
She only yong men of pronis whose vulgar faith and patriotiem 
Socrates destroyed, to leave nothing in its place. His most 
inveterate enemy was n certain Anytus, whose son, a devoted 
disciple of Socrates, bad become a hopeless di Through 
Anytus jt was thab Socrates was ot last procuted or eure 
тар” t the youth of Athens, and 
попа draught; made from hemlock [rm 

"His nth is desoribed with great beauty in the dialogue of 

Plato called by tle name of Phado, 
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ga 
Plato and the Academy, 


Plato was Lorn’ 427 5.0, and he lived for eighty years. 

"En mental temperament Plato was of an altogether different 
type from Socrates, He was a moat artistic and delicate writer, 
and Socrates could write nothing consecutive. He cared for 
beautiful things. and Socrates despised them. He was supremely 
concerned with the ordering of public affairs and the scheming 
of happier human relationships, while Socrates, heedless of 
hest and cold and the opinion af his fellow-creatures, сопоеп- 
trated his mind upon æ serene disillusionment. Lifo, said 
Socrates, was deception; only the Soul lived. Plato had a very 
great affection for this-rugged old teacher, be-found his method 
‘of the utmost value in disentangling and clearing up opinions, 
and he made him the central figure of his immortal dialogues; 
but his own thonghts and disposition’ tumed him altogether 
away from the aceptical attitude. In many of the dialogues. 
the voice is the voive of Socrates, but the thought is the thought 
of Plato. 

Pisto was living ina time of doubt and questioning about 
all human relationships, In the great daye of Pericles, before 
450 m.O, there seems toi havo been a completo satisfaction in 
Athens ‘with social and political institutions. Then thore 
‘seemed no reason for questioning. Men felt freo; the community, 
prospored; one suffered chiefly from jealousy. The History of 
Herodotus displays. little or no dissatisfaction- with Athenian 
political institutione. 

But Plato, who was barn about the time Herodotus died, 
anl wlio grew wp in the atmiosphere of a. disastrons war and great. 
soil distress und confusion, waa from the first face to face 
ith human discord and the misfit of human institutions. To 
Tint: challenge his mind responded. Ono of hia earlier works 
and his latest are bold-and penetrating discussions of the possible 
betterment of social relations. Socrates had taught-him to take. 
nothing for granted, not even the common relations af husband 
and wife or parent mnd child, His Republic, the first of all 
Utopian books, is a young man's dream of a city in which 
human life is arranged according to s nove) and a better 
plan; his last, wnünished work, the Laws, i» a discussion of 
the regulation of another euch Utopia, ‘There is much in Plato 
at which we cannot even glance here, but jt is a landmark 
in this history; if i# a new thing in tho development of, man- 
kind, this appearance of the idea of wilfully and completely 
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ing human conditione. So far mankind has been living 
by tradition under the fear of the gods. Hore is a man who 
says boldly to our race, and as if it were a quite reasonable and. 
natural thing to say, "Take hold of your lives. Most of these 
things that distress you, you can nvoid; most of thcee things 
that dominate you, you can overthrow.’ You ean do as you 
will. with thom.” 

One other thing besides the conflicts of the time perhaps 
stimulated the mind of Pinto in thìs direction.. In tho days of 
Perivles Athens had founded many settlomonts overseas, and 
the setting up- of thess settlement had familiarized men with 
the ides that & community need not grow, it could also be made, 

Closely associated with Plato was a vounger man, who later 
Also maintained a school in Athens and lived to an evon greater 
age. This was Isocrates. Hie was what wo should call a pub- 
Jicist, a writer mithor than an orator, and his peculiar work was 
to` develop the idea of Herodotus; the iden of æ unification of 
Greco against the Persian: Empire, as n remedy for the busenesa 
and confusion of her polities and the waste and destruction of 
her internecine wars. His political horizon was in some respects 
broader than Plato's, and in his later years he looked towards 
monurehy, and particularly towards the Macedonian monarchy 
of Philip, asa more unifying und brosdening method of wovern- 
ment than city democracy. The same drift to monarchist ideas 
had occurred in the case of that Xenophon, whose Anabasis 
wo have already mentioned.. In his old age Xenophon wrote the 
Cyropædia, a "vindication both theoretically and. practically 
of absolnte monarchy as shown in the organization of the Persian 
Empire." 


£4 
Aristotle and the Lyceum. 


Plato taught in the Academy. To him in his old ago camo 
a certain good-loôking youngster from: Stagira in Macedonia, 
Aristotle, who was tho son of the. Macedonian king's physician, 
and à man with a very difforont type of mind from that of the 
great Athenian. Ho was naturally sceptical of the imaginative 
‘will, and with great respect for and comprehension of estab 
lished fact. Later on, after Plato was dead, he set up a school 
af the Lyceum in Athens and tanght, criticizing Pinto and 
Socrates with a certain hardness, When he taught, the shadow 
of Aloxaniler the Great lay across the freedom of Greoce, and 
he favoured slavery and constitutional kînga. He had previously. 
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‘bein the tutor of Alesander for several years at tho court of 
"Philip of Macedon. 


Intelligent meu were losing heart in thos days, thelr faith 
їп the power of men to make their awn conditions of life was 
i. There wete-no more Utopia. "The rush of events was 
ustifestly too powerful for such organized effort. as was thon 
Wractiablo between men of line intelligence. Tt was. possible 
{о think of recasting human soclety when buniun society was a 
litle oity of few thousand citizens, but what was hoppening 
ahout then was something oatoolyamal; it was tho political re- 
‘oastin of the whole known world, of tho affairs of what oven then 
must [nye amounted to something between fifty and a hundred. 
million people. Tb was reousting upon. a seale no human mind 
was yet equipped to grasp. Tè drove thought hnek: upon thie 
ides of à vast und implacable Fate, It made men snatch st 
whatever looked) stable and unifying. Momarehy, for instanoe, 
for all its manifest vices, was a conceivable government for 
millions it hnd, to w certuin extent, worked ; it Imposed a ruling 
‘will whore it woald seem that a collective will wae impossible: 
This change of the general intellectual mood. harmonized. with 
Aristotle's natural respect for existing fact. If, ou the one 
ani, i made him approve of monarchy and slavery and tho 
fubjection of women as reasonable institutions, on the other 
hand it made him eager to understand fact and to get samo 
orderly knowledge of theses realities of-nature and liuman nature 
‘that were now so manifestly triumphant over thé ereotive dreams 
ol the preceding generation. 

‘Ho i terribly sane and luminous, and terribly wanting in 
seMascrfüciil cuthusinam, He Questions Plato when Plato 
would exile poets from hin Utopia, for poetry is a power; he 
directa his energy wlong a line dinmutrivally opposed to Socrates’ 
depreciation of Annxagoras, He anticipated acon and. the 
modern scientific movement in his realization of the importance 
oL ordered knowledge. Ho set himself to the task of i 
together and setting down knowledge. He wow the first natural 
Historian: Otber men before bim had speculated about the 
maturo of things, but be, with every young man he could win 
Gro to the tial, set himself to classify and compare things. 
Pista anys in eHEot: "Leb ua take hold of life and remodel it’s 
this soberer euocessor: “Let ua first know more of life nnd 
iseanwlile servo and use the king." Tt was not eo much a. 
Moutrudiotion aa au inimenas:qualilicatiun of the master 

Tha qedar elation; of Aristotle to “Alazandor, tho Groat 
enabled. him to procure moans for his, work such as were not 
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availatito for soientifie' inquiry for long ages. He could 
Pan endreda ө чадена (w talent = abous £240) for bis 
expenses. At one time lic had wt his disposal a thousand men 
aonttered throughout Asia and Greece, collecting matter for 
Lis natural history: They were, of course, very untrained 
observers, collectors of stories rather than observers; bub 
nothing of the kind had eyer. been attempted, had evon been 
thought of, so far as we know, before his time, Political as 
well ns natural science began, The students of the Lyceum 
Aunt bie disetion vada ananalysis. cf 168 politica] constitu: 
ins... 

This was thie Arst glenm of organized scientific inquiry in 
the world, The carly death of Alexander, and the breaki 
up of his empire olmost before it had begun, put an end to 
endowments on this scale for 2,000 vears Only in Egypt at 
ihe Alexandria Museum did any ecientifio research contime, 
and that only for n few generations. Of that we will presently 
tell. Fifty yours after Aristotle's death the Lyceum had already 
dwindled to insigniticanoe, 








85 
Philosophy becomes Umcorlilly. 


‘The general drift of thought in the conoluding years of the 
fourth century s.o. was not with Aristotle, nor towards the 
laborions and necessary ooumulation of ordered knowledge. 
Tt is possible thot without his endowments from the king 
would bave made but a amall fguw in intellectual history. 
Through them he was able to give hia «plendid intelligence 
substance and effect, Tho ordinary man prefers easy ways so 
long as they may be followed, amd is almost wilfully heodless 
whether they end at Inst in a culdeao, Finding the stream 
of events too powerful to control at once, the generality of 

ilosophical teachers drifted in those days from the scheming 
of model ities and the planning of now ways of living into ihe 
elaboration of bewutiful and consoling systems of evusion, 

Perhaps that i putting things coarsely and unjustly. Bub 
Jet Professor Gilbert Murray speak upon this matter: 

‘The Cynias cared only for virtue and. the relation of the 
soul to God; tho world and its larning and its honours were 
as dross to them. The Stoics and Epiourcans, so far apart at- 
first eight, were very similar in their ultimate nim: What they. 
really cared about was ethies—the practical question how m 
man should order his lite. Both, indeed, gave themselves to 
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some seienee—the Epieureans to pliysles, the Stoics to logie 
aid rhetorin—but only &s means to an end. ‘Tho Stoic tried 
to wit men's hearts and conviotions by:sheer snbtloty of abstract 
argument and dazzling sublimity of thought snd expression- 
Tho Epicurean was determined to make Humanity go its way 
Without cringing to capricious gods and without snerificing 
Jree-Will He condensed his gospel into four maxims: ‘God 
3s not to be feared; Destli cannot bo felt; the Good can be won; 
all that we dread can be borne and conquered." 

‘And meanwhile the stream of events flowed on, with a 
reciprocal Indifference to philosophy. 


ga 
Phe Quality and Limitations of Greek Thought, 


Tf the Greek elastics sire to be read with any benefit by 

modern men, they must be read nå the work of men liko ourselves. 

d must be had to their traditions, their opportunities, 

their limitations, There is a disposition to exaggeration 

in all human admiration; most of our classical texta are very 

much mangled, and all were originally the work of human 

in difficulties, living in a time of such darkness and narrow- 

ness of outlook as makes our own age by comparison a period of 

illumination, What we shall lose in reverence by this 

familiar treatment, we sliall gain in sympathy for that group of 

tronbied, uncertain, and very modern minds. ‘The Athenian 

writers were, indeed, the first of modem men, They were 

discussing questions that we atill discuss; they began to struggle 

with the great problems that confront us to-day, "heir writings 
Are our dawn, 

Tung, in his Psychology of the Unconscious, is very good on 
the differences between ancient (pre-Athenian) thought nnd 
modern thought. "The former he calls Undirgoted ‘Thinking, 
the latter Directed Thinking. "he former was a thinking in 
images, akin to dreaming; the latter a thinking in words. 
Seienoe is an organization of directed thinking, ‘The Antique 
spirit (before tho Greek thinkers, ie.) created not science bat 
mythology. ‘The ancient buman world was a world of subjective 
fantasies like the world of children and unedneated young people 
today, and Hike the world of savages and dreams: Infantile 
thought ‘and dreams аге п re-echo of prehistoric’ and savage 
methods of thinking. Myths, says Jung, are the mass dreams 
of peoples, and dreams the myths of individuals, We have 
already directed the reader's attention to the resemblance of 
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tho early gods of civilization to the fantasies of children. The 
work of hard and disciplined thinking by means of carefull 
analysed words and statements, which was begun by the G 
thinkers ‘and resumed by the scholastic philosophers in the 
middle pes, was a necessary preliminary to tlie development 
of md aine, 

Greek philosophers began. an inquiry, and they arrived 
at no solutions, We cannot pretend to-day that we have 
arrived at solutions. to most of the questions they asked, The 
mind of the Hobrews, as we hnye alresdy shown, awoke suddenly 
to: tho endless miseries and disorders of life, saw that these 
miseries and disorders wore largely due to: the Inwless acts of 
men, and concluded that salvation could come only through 
subduing ourselves to the service of the one God who rules 
heaven and earth. "The Greek, rising to the samo perception, 
was not prepared with tho same idea of a patriarchal deity: 
ho lived in a world in which there was not God but the pode: 
if perhaps he felt tha the gods themselves were limited, then 
he thought of Fate behind them, cold and impersonal. So 
ho put bis problem in the form of an inquiry as to what was 
right living, without any definite correlation of the rizüt-living 
man with the will of God... . 

To na, looking at the matter from a standpoint purely 
historical, the commen peoblom can now be presented in à form 
that, for the purposes.of history, covers both the Hebrew and 
Greek way of putting it, Wo have, seen our kind rising oub 
‘of the tnconscioumess of animals to a continuing racial self- 
consciousness, realizing the unhappiness of its wil 
of sims, rexliring the inevitable tragedy of individual self- 
seeking, und. feeling its way blindly towards some linking and 
subordinating idea to save it fram tho pains and aceldents of 
mere individuality, ‘Tho gods, the god-Kking, the iden of the 
tribe; the idea of the city: here are ideas that hav claimed and. 
hold for. time the devotion of men, ideas in which thoy have a 
little lost. their individual, solfichness and escaped to tle rcaliza- 
tion-of à more enduring life. Yet, ax our wars and disasters 
prove, none of these greater ideas has yet been great enough. 
‘The gods have failed to. protect, the tribe has proved itself vile 
snd cruel, the city ostracized one’s best and truest friends, 
the god-king made a beast of himself. . . 

As we read over the speculative literature of this great 
period of the Greeks, we realize three barriers set about the 
Greek mind, from which it rarely escaped, but from which we 
now perhaps are beginning to escapo. 
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‘The first: of these limitations was the obsession of the Greek 
mind by the idea of the eity ns the ultimate state. Ina world 
d which empire had followed empire, each greater thin: Itt 
predecessor, in a world through which mon und ideas drove ever 
muore loosely and freely, in & world visibly unifying oven then, 
the Greeks, because of their peculiar physical and родом] 
iteusustances, were still dreaming impossibly of a compact little 
city state, Impervious to outer influences, valiantly scour 
agains) the whole world: Plato's estimate of the number of 
ltizens in perfect state varied between 1,000 (tho Republic) 
‘and 5,010 (tho Laws), Said Aristotle in his Politics + “For the 
Proper administration of justice and for the distribution of 
authority i¢ is necessary that the citizens be acquainted with 
each other's characters, so that, where this cannot be, much 
mischief onsues, both it the use of authority and in the adminis 
tration of juste; for it is not junt to decide arbitrarily, as must 
be the cuss with excessive population." The sort of parish- 
state thus sketohiod ouf was to go to war and hold its own 

ainst other cities of the samo size. And this wes not a 
couple of ganerations after the hosts of Xerxes had crossed tho. 
ntl 


Perhaps these Greeks thought the day of world empires had 
passed for over, whézeas it was only beginning, At the utmost 
their minds reached out to alliances and leagues. There mist 
have been men at the court of Artaxerxes thinking for away 
Beyond these little ideas of the rocky creek, the island, and the 
jnountaio-encirded valley. But the need for unification agninst 
thie groater powers that moved outside the Greek-speaking world 
the Greck mind disregarded wilfully, These outsiders were 
barbarians, not to be needlessly thought about; they wore barred. 
out now from Greece for ever, One took Persian money; 








for hie luck with rich prisoner. Athens took sides in Egyptian 
iain, kid catcied on minak wasn witli Perai, VUE ihora ES 
no conception of a common policy or a common future for 


Greece... 

Until at last a voice ín Athens began to xhont "Macedonia [^ 
to Glamour like a watchdog, "Macedonia!" ‘This was tho 
‘yoid# of the orator and demagogue, Demosthones, hurling warn- 
ings and threats and denunciations at King Philip of Macedon, 
who: had learnt. his polities not only from Plato and Aristotle, 
but alio from lerstes nnd Xenophon, and from Babylon sind 
Susa, and who was preparitig quietly, ably, and steadinstly to 


B 
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Tn RC Cn and through Greece to eonquer the known: 
world, « 

‘There waa) a second thing that cramped tho Greek mind, 
the institution of domestic elavery. Slavery was. implicit in 
Greek life; men could conceive of neither comfort nor dignity 
without it. But slavery shutz off one's sympathy not only from 
& class of one's fellow subjects; it puts the slave-owner-into & 
class and organization against all stranger men. Ono is of an 
elect tribe, “Plato, carried by his clear reason and the noble 
sanity of his spirit beyond the things of the i, would have 
abolidhel slavery; muck popular feeling nnd tie Now Comedy 
Were against it; the Stoies and Eploireans, many of whom 
жеге slaves, condemned it as unnatural, but finding it too-strong 
to upset, decided that it did not affect the soul and might be 
ignored. With the wise there was no bound oF free. To the 
muatter-offaet Aristotle, and probably to most practical men, 
its abolition was: inconceivable, 8o they declsred that there. 
were in tho- world men “naturally slaves"... 

Finally, the thought of the Greeks was hampered by a want. 
of knowledge thist i$ almost inconesivable to us to-day. They 
had по knowlodge of the past of mankind at all; at best they 
had a fe shrewd guesses. They had no knowledge o£ geography 
beyond the ‘of the Mediterranean basin and the frontiers 
of Persia. We know far more to-day of what was going on in 
Susa, Persepolis, Babylon, and Memphis in the time of Pericles 
than lie did. Their astronomical ides were still in the state of 
rudimentary spectlations. Anaxagoras, greatly daring, thought 
‘the sin ‘ond moon were vast globes, so vast that the sun was 
probably *as big as all the Peloponnesus." Their ideas з 
physics and ehemietry were tho resulte of profound cogitation; 
it is wondorful that they: did guess at atomio structure. 

has to remember their extraordinary poverty in the 
unger OF алаша арар They lad коше, glass for 
ornament, but mo eles glass; no acourate means of measuring 
the minor intervals of time, no really efficient numerical notation, 
Ho very acetirate scales, no rudiments of telescope or microscope, 
A modern scientific man dumped down in the Athens of Perio 
would hsye foutd the utmost difficulty in denionstriting the 
elementa of bis knowledge, however crudély, te the men he 
would have found there. He would havo had to rig up the 
simplest apparatus under overy disadvantage, while Socrates 
pointed out the absurdity of seeking Truth with pieces of wood 
and efing.and metal such as small boys use for fishing, A 
snobbish loofness between the philosopher and the artisan 
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‘the former away from ony apparatus. No Greek gentleman 
ке tinkored with glass or metals. And our professor af 
science would also haye been in constant: danger of. prosecution. 
for impiety, The democracy of Athens would have, tolerated 
‘Darwin ws little aa the democracy of Tennessee, 

(ue world Ss day cows шр reli yel aio sociale 
Чопа of knowledge of fact. In the age of Pericles scarcely tho 
first stone of our eamparatively tremendous cairn of things 
recorded and proved hail heen pub in place. When we reflect 

this difference, then it ceases to Бе remarkable that the 

„ with all their aptitude for political speculation, wera 
blind to the insecurities of their civilization from without and 
from within, to the necessity for cÑective unification, to the 
swift rush of events that was to end for long ages these first brief 
freedoms of the human mind, 

It is not in (he resulte it achieved, bit in the attempts it 
amadé, thit the tru value for ws of this group of Greek talkers 
ud writers lies, It is nob that they answered questions, but 
that thoy dared to nek thom, Naver before had man challenged 
his world ond the way. of lifa to which he found his birth had 
brought him, Never had he said before that he could alter his 
conditions. Tradition and a seeming necessity: had hold him to 
lile as he had found it grown up abont his tribe since time 
immemorial, Hitherto he had taken tho world as children still 
lake the homes and. habits it which they have boen roared. 

So in the fifth aad fourth centuries 0.0, we perceive, most, 
plainly in Judes and in Athens, but by no means confined to 
lise centres, the beginnings of » moral and nn intellectual 
process in münlind, an appeal to righteousness and an appeal 
to the truth: from. the passions and confusions and immediate 
appearances af existence.: It is like the dawn of (he sense of 
mésponsibility in a vontb, who suddenly discovers that life is 
Teither exsy nor aimless, Mankind ia growing up. The rest 
cf history for three-and-twenty centuries is threaded with the 
spreading out and development and intersetion snd the clearer 
mnd mow efetive statement of these main loading ideas, 
Slowly, more wnd mote, men apprehend the reality of human 
‘brotherhood, the needieseness of wars and crunlties and oppres- 
sion, the possibilities of a common purpose for ie whole of our 
kind, In every generation thereafter there is the evidente of 
men seeking for that better order to which they foel our world 
must come- ere а 

But everywhere and wherever in any man thy great con- 
‘structive саа Шохо taken hold, the hot greeds, the joaloasios, 
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the suspicions and impatience that are in the nature of every 
ong of us, war against the struggle towards greater and broader. 
purposes, ‘Tho last twenty-three centuries of history are like 
the efforts of some impulsive, hasty immortal to think clearly 
and live rightly. Blunder follows blunder; promising beginnings 
end in grotesque disappointments; streams of living water aro 
Poisoned by the cup that conveys them to the thirsty lips of 
mankind. “But the hope of men rises again’ at last after every 
disaster: a a» 


rid 
The First Greal Imaginalive Literature; 


We havo already remarked in this Outline tliat tlie develop- 
ment of literatire isd to wait upon the development of a method 
ol writing sufficiently subtle to convey tums of expression and 
beautiès of sound. Before that timo written literature could 
convey only meaning. ‘The early Aryan peoples had, as we have 
told alieady, © memorized metrical literature before they had 
writing; they had minstrel songs, stories and histories and moral 
precepts, preserved by a special social class, the bards. ‘These 
traditional possessions only became fixed when they were 
written. "ho two chief Greek epics, tho Пай and the Odyssey 
appear to have been set down in writing about 700 3.0., and 
thay are Bot in Tenian Gecek.. Ti i quid tat tus 
first had tho Homerio poems collected. There were & number 
of different versions of these epics; the existing text was only. 
established in the second . ‘There were other epics, 
contitiuations and amplifications of the Ziad and Odyssey, and 
separate adventure stories, thet uow have almost completely 
ропаһе 

Tt was generally held by the Grecka that the Iliad and the 
Odyssey were the work of a single poet, Homer, who was born 
in seven different citios and at various dates between 1,100 and 
800 в.с. ОЁ one fact only is tradition certain, and thit ia that 
he was blind. ‘These two epics were held in such love and 
Veneration by the Grecks that it was not until the second 
century Bo. that anyone observed the fact, obvious even in & 
translation, that these two great works are as entirely different 
in spirit, tone and quality as the sound of a trumpet from the 
sound of a flute. But as Homer could be born so widely and 
with such sustained perseverance, i adds bub little to his 
marvellousness that he had two brains and two voices, ‘These 
Are matters for the classical scholar. It is the classical acholar 
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alone who san apprecinte these works st iheir fall valuo., They 
re, he assures tx, of splendour, beauty, wisdom anit melody 
that no trapslation ean convey. No translation docs catfvey 
anything to justify the cestasies of the learned about these 
primary masterpieces of European literature. Into the work 
sf very translator creeps a certain tediousness, a certain 
pueility. Even the indeecribobly delightful melodies of the 
Greek langusge recited by its enthusiastic advocates to the 
iinoultivated doubter prove to be more than a little suggestive 
Df the noises caused by indiferent plumbing iù a defective 
hot-water system, None the less, these epios contain much 
beauty and interest, they are suffused with a delightful boyishi- 
mess, there aro flashes of the intensest feeling and the most 
Yirid cherrstion, and it ise pity ше ridiculous extrava- 
ganves of acholustio admirers, who speak of them as supreme 
snd unapproschable and so forth, have brought upon them 
the awe-stricken neglent of the general reader: 

Side by side with the name of Homer stands that of Hesiod. 
Hesiod was more probably a zeal person. "The date of his birth. 
is known within two centuries, the ninth. and the seventh 2.6. 
‘His epics, the Works and Daye and the Theoyony, preserve, the 
опе, much of tho life and labours of tho Bmotian farmer, and 
the other the current traditions about the origins and repletion 
Ships of the Grosek gods. 

Epio poetzy was in Greece the foundation of all other poetry; 
for several centuries no other was cultivated... This was the 
essential Aryan poetry. Then sppeared certain other. types. 
There was elegiae poetry, soft and tender, sang to the musio of 
the Lydian flute, and Ìyrio poetry sung to the spven-stringod 
lem. On these forms ft is imposible to enlarge here, Tt ia 
lo also to give the names of. pocta without omo indication of 
the nature and quality of their poeta, The names of Pindar 
And Simonides can bave meaning otily for those who can give 
the necessary time to what still semana accessible of their 
work. But wa may note here tht one of the greatest of the 
tariy Jove-poots of Gece was a woman, Sappho, of Lesbos. 

Ths written. drama as well ns the written poetry Vegan in 
the Grecian world. rani urose us part of the periodie cclebra- 
tion of ا‎ ite Mine god- Originally the calebration wna 
a song in chorus telling inga the god. Then a leader, 
the coryphons, would stand ont and recite lone, nnd the chorus 
Would respond. Æachylus (born 525: 2.0.) introduced a secund 
astor who stood ont and answered the frst. Finally, with 
Sophocles (born 495 1.0) came n. third actor: the dialogue and 
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ing were developed snd the chorüs becorie subordinate to 
(ope pea ‘Hitherto the druma had been performed: 
‘por wooden platforms. Now in the sixth century theatre 
began to be. [o That; muoh an Outline of History may recotd, 
and also that. within a period of a century came the greatest 
days of tha Greek drama. The names of Æschylus, Sophocles, 
aad Euripides (bor 480 xo.) are tho culminating nanes of 
Greek tragedy, but here they can only be unmesning names 
to he reader who will not seek wut their work either in the 
original or ín reputable translations and who will not, try to 
sec performances of their plays. 

Üoncurrently with the development of tragedy, the graver 
side of the worship of Dionysus, a moro derisive and entertaini 
form arose, comedy. From the first, comody was more exible 
thas tragedy; sometimes it burlesqued tragedy, but nt times 
it “became frankly sketches of manners. and of entertaining 
aspects of life; Aristophanes in the fifth contury x.. ereated а 
delightful mixture of fancy 4nd political sutire. Menandera 
hundred years later was tbe outstanding master of the comedy 
9l manners, Greek tragedy was « temporary and formal thing, 
it was evolved and worked out to its highest, possibilities in 
little more than a century, but comedy ix an essential need of 
humun societies, There haa been mocking, imitation, comedy, 
Wherever two or three human beings gathered together, since 
human associations began. "ho stream of written comedy 
has never really ceased im the world since first dinlogue could 
be written: Only us the art of reading spread through the 
sonimunity did the written tale. begin to rival comedy in its 
popularity. "There were collections of "good stories," and so 
forth, ii. Grocoe, but the development f fiction as s great act. 
awaited a wide reading public шп the rapid multiplication ot 
books: Unhappily the greater mumbar o both ће tragedies 
aiid: comede ol recon have vatiabed drums tha mord ngain. 

Prose literature appeared: first as history and serious dis- 
vussion. Of Herodotus we have told ulmady, and we have 
quoted from his work. ‘That comes earlier in-the book; but the 
Tender will note thut the "Fniher of History" visited Athons 
in the time of Pericles, and when he wrote, Athouian tragedy 
wus olivaly past its climax. Thnoydides, still lator, told the 
Story of the Peloponnesian War. Xenoplicn and his Anabasia 
also we have moted. Another important portion of the Greek 
literature tliat still romains to us are thè orations written down 
ОЁ various greaf speakera; Finally there are to be noted the 
Austere prose statements-and arguments of the sclentifio litens- 
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за 
ture ae it was written by Aristotle, andl ite artistic dramatization 
in the discussions of the dialogues of Plato. 

‘So lirioly we note here the forms of tho first great literature. 
im tbe world. Tè ie All we can do in the spaco at our disposal, 
‘hn reader of English who would go on te a fuller account will 
find it, with o number of skilfully interwoven quotations, in 
Greeks and Barbarians ty J. A- K. Thomson, But thé only 





way ol achieving a real grasp of any literature whatever is the 
attentive reading of particular books and writers, 
$5 
Gresk Art. 


Before the discovery ok the pre-Greok art of the Ægean 
peoples and tho realization of thm vast artistic production of 
the early empíres, the modern werld, bebween the Renaissance 

tho end. of the nineteenth century, had a disproportionate 
esteem for the achievements of Greek plastic art. It stood out 
sions in men’s imaginations as though it hai leapt out of 
hothingness into being, as though all that went before it was 
"luminis ond all that camo after vulgarization and decay. Tt 
produced ecstasies in the cultivated that fll us now more with 
wonder than sympathy. 

We know now that while the literary and intellectual 
initiatives of Greece mark a distinct new phase in human 
experience, the plastic art of Greses is no more than a vontinua- 
tion of the civilizations that had gone before, The goldwork, 
the jowellery, tho seals, the statuettes and vases and s0 forth of 
Greek manufacture in this great period approach, but do not 
‘excel those af tho preceding ZEgtan people nor those of the 
AVIIHh Dynasty in Egypt. The architecture has a grace and 
yerfootion of its own. Its dominant feature is the colounade, 
soreno and noble with the stout Dorio capital, or graceful 
with the Tonic, or florid with the Corinthian. ‘Tho Corinthian 
column and: its ramifications became in Roman times the 
universal weed of architeoture, and still sprouts wherover the 
hank brinch or the hotol-de-luxe is to be fvund. 

Tt is tho Grock eculpturo, however, that stands out as the 
distinctive excellence of the period. Formal at first, it reached. 
between the days of Peisistratus nnd Pericles an unprecedented 
freedom and naturalness. In (he time of Akhnaton Egyptian 
senlpturo muade a sudden turn towards ease and realism, but 
nothing then achieved ean compare to the freedoms of the 
Greek relense. We are told that most of the Greek sculpture 
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was tinted in colours, ‘That poouliar qustere white beauty, 
ennobled by the touch of death and completion, thit now 
dominates óur sensihilities when we are confronted by the best- 
romains of Greek work, was no part of the artist's intention. 
‘The temples, too, in their ruin have a moonlight magio, so 
anesrtily ezeelaneo, that vas surely wanting in their garish 
yout! 

Of Greek painting we know very little. Masterpieces’ are 
mentioned, but they have perished. We can only judge by what 
may be the degenerating continuation of the tradition in 
days of Imperial Rome. In Fompeil and Heroulaneum the 
lain is gay, akilfal and interesting, and beyond comparison 

natural and confident than any Egyptian or Babylonian 
a 


‘The musio of the time was subsidiary to the song and without 
harmony, Sir W. H Hadow speaks ‘of the “ugliness of such. 
specimens of Greek music as have buen preserved and deciphered.” 








CHAPTER 22 
THE CAREER OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
$1. Philip of Macedonia. $5. Was, Alerander Jude 


2: The Murderof Kong Phili 
$3. Alexander's First Соп. $0, he Successors of Alez- 





quesis ander- 
4. Thé Wanderings of Ales- ȘT. Pergamum а Refuge of 
$ gs 
ader. Culture, 
$8 Alesmnler asa Portent of 
Worid Unity. 


$1 

Tux true hero of the story of Alexander is not so much Alexander 
as his father Philip. The author of a piece does not shino in 
{һе limelight as the actor. does, and it was Philip who planned 
muuch of tho grontnes thot bin son achloved, who laid the 
foundations and forged the tools, who had indeed already begun 
the Persian expedition at the time of his death. Philip, beyond 
doubting, was one of the greatest monarchs the world has ever 
Seen; he was a man of the utmost intelligente and nl and 
his range of ideas was vastly beyond the scope of his time. Не 
made Aristotle his friend; he most have disowssed with him 
those echemes for the organization of real knowledge which the 

cr was to realize later through Alexander's endow- 
ments, Philip, so far ns wo can judge, seems to have been 
Aristotle's “Princo”; to him Aristotle turned ag men turn only 
to those whom they admire and trust. "To Philip also Isocrates 
appealed as the great leader who should unify and ennoble the 
chaotic publie life of Greece. 

Tn many books it is stated that Philip was aman of inoredible 
eynicisin and of uncontrolled lusts, Tt is true that at feasts, 
tile all the Macedonians nf his time, he was n hard drinker and 
sometimes drunken—it was probably considered unamiable not 
to drink excessively at foasts; but of the other accusations there. 
is no real proof, and for evidence we hayo only tho railings 
of such antagoniste as Demosthenes, tho Athenian demagogue 
and orator, 8 man of reckless rhetoric. ‘The quotation of » 

sa 
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phrise oF s0-will serve to show to what the patriotic anger of 
Demosthenes could bring him. In one of the Philippier as his 
denunciations of Philip arc called, he gives vent. in this style: 
“РШр—а man who not only is no Greek, and no way 
akin to the Greeks, but is not even a barbarian from a respect- 
abie comtry—no, a pestilent follow of Macedon, a conntry 
from which we novor get even æ decont slavo." And so on and 
во оп. Wo know, as a matter of fact, that the Macedonians 
‘wore an Aryan people very closely akin to the Grecks, und that 
Philip was probably the асі man of his tüne. This 
was the spirit in which. 
the adverts accounts 
of Philip were written. 
When Philip be- 
camo king of Saco- 
dorin in 3693.05, his 
country waa a little 
‘country without either 


guage, and ready to be 
гов in ‘sympathios, 
but more purely Nordio 
in blood than any 
people to the south of 
it. Philip. made this 


little barbarie ‘state in- Piilip of Maced. 


vient. military organization the world had so far seen, and he 
lad brought most of Greese into one confederaey under lis 
leadership ot the time of his death, And his extraordinary 
quality, his power of thinking out beyond the current ideas 
of hisi time, is shown not so much in those matters as in the 
care with which he had his son trained to carry on the potioy 
ће had created, He îs ono of tho few monarehs in history who 
eared for his successor. Alexander was, as few other mansrohs 
Кате ever been, a king speciilly educated for empire, Aristotle 
Was but one of the several able tutors his father chose for 

. Philip confided his рейсу to him, and entrusted 
lim with commands and authority by the timo ho- was 
sixteen. He commanded the cavalry at Churonea under his 
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father's eye. He was nuried into power—gencrously and 
unsuspiciously. і. Lez 

То anyone who reads his life with care it is evident that 
Alexander started with an equipment of training and ideas of 
unprecedented vahie. As he got beyond the wisdom of his 
upbringing he bogen to blunder nnd: misbehave—sometimes 
with a dreadful folly: ‘The detects of ji character hnd triumphed 
over his upbringing long before he di 

Philip was * King after the old pattern, a lender-king, feat 
among his peers, of the ancient Nordio Aryan typo, ‘The army 
de found n Macedonia consisted of a general foot lovy and a 
noble equestrian order called the “companions.” ‘The people 
wore farmors and hunters and somewhat drunken in their 
habits; but ready for discipline and good fighting stuff. And 
if the people were homoly, the government was intelligent und 
alert. For soma generations the Court language had been 
Attic (= Athenian) Greek, and the Court had been sufficiently 
civilized to shelter and entertain such great figures as Euripides, 
who died there in 406 m.c, and Zeuxis the artist, Moreover, 
Philip, before his accession, bad spent some years as a hostage 
in Greece. Tie had hd as good вп edueation as Greece could 
give at that timo. He wns, therefore, quite familiar with 
What we may call tho idea of Isocrtes—the ides of m great 
union of the Gresk states in Europe to dominate tho Fasten 
world; and he knew, too, how incapable was the Athenian 
democrucy, hecatise of ite constitution and tradition, of taking 
ihe opportunity that ly before it. For it was an opportunity 
that would have to beslisred. To the Athenians or the Spartans 
it would mean lettin, in. “lob of foreigners" to the advantages 
Of citizenship, It would mean lowering themselves to the 
level of equality and fellowship with Macedonians—a people 
from schom "we" do not get. "even a decent slave.” 

hore was-no way to secure unmnimity mmong the Grocks 
for the contemplated enterprise exeept by seme revolutionary 
Political action. Tt was no love of peace that kept the Greoks 
from such an adventure; it was their political divisions. The 
resources of the severa] states were exhausted in m series of 
interncein wars—wars arising out of tho merest excuses and 
fanned by oritorical wind. ploughing of éertain sacred 
lande near Delphi by the Phocians was, for example, the pre- 
text for a sanguinary Sacred War. 

Philip's first years of kingship were devoted to the discipline 
of his army, Hitherto most of the main battle fighting in the 
world had been done by footmen in formation. In the very 
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ancient Sumerian battle-piecos we seo speariion in close order 
forming the main battle, just as they did in the Zaln armies of 
the nineteenth century; the Greek troops of Philip's time were 
still fighting in that samo style; the Theban phalanx was nmass 
of infantry holding spears, the hinder ranks thrusting their 
longer spears between the front-lina men. Such a formation 
went throtuth anything less disciplined that opposed it. Mounted 
arohers eould, of course, iilict considerihlo losses on such а 
mass of men, and accordingly, as the borse came into warfare, 
horsemen appeared on either side as an accessory to this main. 
battle. ‘The reader must remember that the horse did not come. 
into very effective use in Western war until the rise of the 
Assyrians, and then nt first only asa chariot horse. ‘The chariot 
drove full tilt at the infantry mass and tried to break it, Unless 
its discipline was very solid they sneoveded. ‘The Homeric 
fighting is chariot fighting. It is not until the last thousand 
увага вас, that we begin to find mounted soldiers, as distinot 
from chiatioteurs, playing a part in warfare. At first they 
appear to havo fought inn scattered fashion, each man doing 
his personal feats, So the Lydians fought against Cyrus. It 
was Philip who seems to have created charging cavalry, He 
ordered his "companions" to drill for a massed charge. And 
also he strengthened his phalanx by giving the rear men longer 
spears than had been used hitherto, and so deepening ite mass. 
‘The Macedonian phalanx was merely a more solid version of 
the Theban phalanx, None of these massed infantry formations 
was flexible enough to stand а fank or rear attack, ‘They 
hod very slight mancuvring power. Both Philips and his 
son's victories followed, therefore, with variations, one general 
scheme of co-operation between these two arms. The phalanx 
advanoed in the centre and held the enemy's main body; on 
‘one wing or tho other the cavalry charges swept away the enemy 
cavalry, and thon swooped round upon the flank and rear of tha 
enemy phalanx, the front of which the Macedonian phalanx 
was already smiting. The enemy main battle then broke and 
‘was massacred. As Alexander's military experience grew, he 
also ded a use of catapults ín the field, big stono-throwing 
affairs, to break up the enemy infantry, Before his time cata- 
pults had been nsed in sieges, but never in battles, He invented 


us 
"artil tion." 

HELE ed va eee eae the nace) Pane 
запа Ки ацша он ts ho worth of Masedonia Ho carried 
expeditions into Illyria and as far as the spread 
His over E e a a a He secured 
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‘expeditions he turned southward im good 

Pig aire "ар the cawe of the Delphio amphictyony 

aint tho бас адоцв Phocians and xe ppéaml ts He 
pion of Hellenic religion. 
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Thore was a strong party of Groeka, it-must:be understood, 

n-Hellonio party, im favour of the Greek lendership of 
Philip: The chiot writer of this Pan-Hellonic: movement was 
Tyocrstes, Athens, on the other hand, was the bead nnd front 
of the opposition to Phitip, and Athens was in opon: sympathy 
“with Persia, even sending emimarics to the Great King to warn 
him of the danger to him of x united Greece. The comings and 
‘goings of twelve years camunt be related here, In 338 n.c, thë 
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struggle between diviaion und’ Pani-Helleniom came (ога 
fe issue, and at the battle of Cheronea Philip inflicted u 
crushing defeat upon Athens and her allicx, Ho gave Athens 
Pete Upon astonishingly generous terms; ‘he displayed himself 
steadfustly resolved: to propitiate and favour that implacabla 
City; aud in 338 в.о. а dongrees' of Greek states recognized him 
48 captain-general for the war against Persia, 

He was now à man of forty-seven: Tt seemed as though 
the world luy at lis (cet. -He lad mado his littlo country into 
the leading state In a great (reoo-Macedonian confedrrácy. 
‘That unification was to be the prelude to a still greater one, tho 


thut dream? The writings of Isocrates convince us that he 

had it. Who can deny that he might have realized it} Не 

Jud a reseonnble hope-of living for perhaps another quarter. 

Каву of activity. ln $36 2.0. his advanced guard crossed 
Asin. 


But ho never followed with his main force; Ho was amas- 
sinated. 


$2 
The Murder of King Philip. 

It is necessary now to tell something of the domestic life of 
King Philip. Ше lies of both Pip aod. hiz san were per- 
voded ty of w restless and evil woman, Olym] 
th gate Serer king of =e 

was the daughter of the king of Epirus, a country to 
the west of and, like Macedonia, « semi-Greek: lund, 
She met Philip, or was thrown in his way, at some religious 
gathering in Sumothrace. Plutarch declares the marriage was. 
= love-matei, and there seems to be at least this much in the 
charges against Philip that, like many energetic and imaginative. 
men; ho was prone to impatient love impulses. He married 
her when he was already. a king, and Alexander was batn to 
him three youre later. 

Tt seus not long before Olympins and Philip wore bitterly 
eetranged, She was jealous of him, but there was another and 
gaver source of trouble iu Her pasion for religions mysteries. 
We have wlready: noted thet beneath the fine and restrained 
Nordic religion of the Greeks the land abounded with religious, 
cults af a darker anil more ancient kind, aboriginal eults with 
Secret initiations, orgiastin celsbrations, und often with cruel 
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and obscene rites. Thes relipons oí the shadows, these 
кен the women snd peasants and slaves, gave Greece 
Orphio, Dionysian, and Demeter eults; they havo lurked in 
the tradition of Europe down almost to our own times, The 
‘witchoraft of the Middle Ages, with its resort to the blood of 
bes, scraps of executed criminals, incantations and. magic 
circles, sema to have been little else than the lingering vestiges 
of these volemnities af the dark whites. fn these matters 
0 was an export and am husiast, nnd Plutarel 
E mentions that she achieved consider- 
able celebrity by a use of tame serpent 
in those pious exercises, ‘The snakes 
invoded lin domestio apartments, and. 
history is not clear whother Philip 
found in them matter for exasperation 
or religious awo. These occupations 
of hie wife must have been a serious 
inconvenience to Philip, for the Mace- 
anim people were stil im. that sturdy. 
sage of social development in which 
neither enthnsiastio religiosity mor 
uncontrollable wives are admired. 
"The evidence of à bitter hostility 
between mother anid father peeps out 
jn many little things in the histories. 
‘She: was evidently jealous of Philip's 
'conqpesté; she hated Hit fame. There 
. are many signs imi Olympias did 
her best.to set her son against, his 
futher and attach him wholly to herselt. A story survives (in 
Phitarch’s Life) that “whenever news was brought of Philip's 
victories, the cuptire of a city oF thy winning of some great 
batilo, he nover seemed greatly rejoiced to hear it; on tho 
contrary, bo nsed to say to his playfellows: "Father will get 
їй he won't leave any great task for 

















me (share with you"... 

Jt ie not a natural thing for a boy to envy his father in this 
fashion without some inspiration, That sentence sounds like 
an echo, 

We have already pointed ont how manifest it is that Philip 
planned the’ suseession ot Alexander, and low eager he was to 
thrust fame and power into the boy's hande He was think 
vf the political strncture he was building—but the mother 
was thinking of the glory and pride of that wonderful Indy 
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Olympiss. Shs miaeked her hàtred of ler husband under the 
eluk of a mother’s solicitude for her son's future. When in 
337 в.с. Philip, after tho fashion of kings in those days, married 
а scoond wife who was a native Macedonian, Cleopatra, ""of 
Whom he was passionately enamoured,” Olympins made much 
trouble, 

Plutarch tells of a pitiful seene that ocoured at Philip's 
muariage to Cleopatra. "here was much drinking of wine at 
the banquet, and Attalus, the father of the bride, being "intoxi- 
sated with liquor," betrayed the general hostility-to Olympias 
and Epirus by saying he hoped there would be a child by the 
marriage: to give them a truly Macedonian heir. Wherespon 
Alexander, taut for such an insult, oried out, "What then am 
Tt" snd hurled’ his eup at Attalus, Philip, enraged, stood up 
and, says Plutarch, drew his sword, only to stumble and fall. 
Alexander, blind with rage and jealousy, taunted and insulted 


his 

Macedonians," he said, "see there the general who would 
go from Europe to Asia! Why, һе cannot get from one table 
to another!" 

How that scene lives still, the sprawl, the flushed faces, the 
angry voice of the boy! Next day Alexander departed with his 
mother—and Philip did nothing to restrain them. Olympias 
went home to Epirus; Alexander departed to Illyria. ‘hance 
Philip persuaded him to return. 

Fresh trouble arose. Alexander had a brother of weak 
intellect, Aridaeus, whom the Persian governor of Caria sought 
as o sondn-daw, "Alexandera friends and hie mother now 
infused notions into him again, though perfeotly groundless, 
that by so noble a matoh, aud the support consequent upan it, 
Philip designed the crown for Aridwus. Alexander, in tho 
uneasiness these suspicions gave him, sent ono Thessalns, & 
player, into Caria, to desire the grandee to pass by. Aridieus, 
who was of spurious birth and deficient in point of understanding, 
and to take the lawful heir to the crown into his alliance, 
Pixodarus was infinitely more pleased with this proposal. But 
Philip o sooner had intelligence of it, than he went to Alexander's 
apartment, taking along with him Philotas, tho son of Parmenio, 
Sea his таза baat! fenton compan and, i Be 
presence; reproached him with his degeneracy and meanness 
Spicy tn thinking’ of Belg soni low to's haan of Caria, ons of 
the slaves ofa barbarian king. At the same time ho wrote 
to the Corinthians, insisting that they should send ‘Thessalus to 
him in chains, Harpalns ond Niarchus, Phrygius and Ptolemy, 
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‘somo of the other companions of tho prince, he banished. But 
“Mexander afterwards recalled them, snd treated them with 
‘great distinotion.” 

Mora is something very touching inthis story of the futher 
pleading with the sou he manifestly loved, and baled by the 
Heb of mean stiggustion which had been spun about the boy's 
ation: 


lt was atthe marriage of his daughter to her unche, the 
King of Epirus and tho brother of Olympias, that Philip was 
tabbed. He was walking in. a procession into the theatre, 
unarmed, in a white robe, and he was aut down by one of hia 
body-gnatd. Tho murders had a horse waiting, and would 
have got away, but the foot of liis horse caugbt in o wild vine, 
andl be was thrown from the saddle by the. stumble, and. slain 
by his puremers. = 

go ai the age of twenty Alexander was at tho end of his 
anxiety bout the succession, and established king in Manedonih, 

‘Olympias then reappeared in Mucedonia, a woman proudly 
vindicated. It is said that she insisted upon paying the same 
funeral honours to tho memory of the murderer as to Philip. 

Ча Gesce there were great rejoioinge over this suspicious 
event, and Demosthenes, when he ld the news, although it 
ras but seven days after the death of his own daughter, wont 
into ke pablis asombly at Athens in goy attire wearing a 
chaplet, 

Whatovor Olympiss may have done sbout her husband's 
nesnesin, history does not doubt about ег treatment of her 
sapplinter, Cleo} Bo soon as Alexander was out of the 
ny (and a revolt of tho hillmen in the north called nt once far. 
fis attention), Cleopatra's newly-bor child was killed in its 
mother’s arms, and Cleopatra—no doubt after a little taunting 
Piras then strangled. ‘These excesses of womanly feeling are 
aid to have shocked Alexander, but-they did not prevent him. 
{rom leaving bis mother in a position of considerable authority 
in Macedonia Sho wrote letter ta him upan religious and 
political questions, and he showed a dutiful disposition 
ending her always a large share of the plunder he made. 


ss 
 Alésssnder'a First Conquests, 
‘These stories have to be told because history eannot һе 


‘understood without them. Here was the great world of mug 
"between India and'the Adriatio ready for union, ready:ns 3% had 
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never bén before for a unifying control. Here was the wide 
order of the Persian empire with its roads, its posts, its general 
ing influence the 


and prosperity, ripe for thé fertilizing of 
КОСА А а анаан f E 
beings to whom those great opportunities came, Here waa this 
Flip who sas a very ret and. nolle man, and yab, ho iwas 
drunken, he could keep no orderin his household. Here was 
Alexander, in many ways gifted above any man of his time, 
and he was vain, suspicions, and passionate, with à mind set 
awry by his mother, 

We are begining to understand something of what the 
world might be, something of what our rece might become, were. 
it not for our still raw humanity. It is barely a matter of 
seventy generations between ourselves and Alexander; and 
between ourselves and the savage hunters our ancestors, who 
charred their food in the embers or ate it raw, intervene some 
four or five hundred generations, There isnot much stope for the 
modification. of a species of four or five hundred generations. 
Mako men and women only suiliciently jealous or fearful or 
drunken or angry, nd the hot red eyes of the cavemen will 
glare out at us to-day. We bave writing and teashing, science 
‘ud power} we have tamed the beasts and schooled the lightning, 
but we ace atill only shambling towards the light, We have 
tamed and bred the beasts, but we have still to tame and breed 
ourselves, аша сн гә 

‘From the very beginning of his reign the of Alexander 
hoped how wall be had aiilaied be faders plans wae bow 
great were his own abilities. A map of the known world is 
needed to show the course of his life. At first, after receiving 
assurances from Greece that he was to be captain-general of 
‘the Grecian forces, he marched through ‘Thrace to the Danube; 
he crossed the river and burnt. a village, the second great monarch 
to raid the Soythian country beyond the Danube; then recrossed 
it and marched westward, and so'came down by Iyria. By 
that time the city of Thebes was in rebellion, and his next blow 
Wail at Greece. ‘Thebes—unsupported, of course, by Athens— 
was taken and looted; it was treated with extravagant violence; 
all its buildings, except the temple and the house of the poet 
Pindar, were razed, and thirty thousand people sold into slayesy, 
Greco was. stunned, and Alexander was free to go.on with the 
Persian: campaigu. 

‘This destruction of Thebes betrayed a streak of violenco in. 
this new master of human destinies, It waa too heavy a blow 
to haye dealt, lt was a barbario thing to do. Ii the spirit of 
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rebellion was killed, so alo was the spirit of help. "The Greek 
‘tutes remainod inert theroafter, neither troublesamo nor helpful, 
‘They would not support Alexander with their shipping, а thing 
which was to prove a very grave emi jt to him. 

"There is a story told by Plutarch about this Theban massacre, 
s if it rédonnded to the credit of Alexander, but indeed it shows 
‘only how his saner and his crazy sides were in conflict. Tt tells 
of a Macedonian officer and 4 Thoban lady. "This officer was 
among the looters, and he entered this woman's house, inflicted 
unspeakable insults and injurios upon her, and at last demanded 
whether she had gold or silver hidden. She told him all her 
treasures lind bean put into the well, conducted. him thither, 
And, us he stooped to peer down pushed him wddenly in snd 
killed him by throwing great stones upon him. Some allied 
sckdiors came upon this seetie and took her forthwith to Alexander 


or judgment, 

de eed him. Already the extravagant impulse that had 
ordered the massacro was upon the wano, and he not only spared 
hor but had hee family und property and freedom restored to her, 
"lis Plutazehi makes out to bo a generosity, but the issue is amore 
womplicated thin that. It'wae Alexander who was outragitg 
md plundering and enslaving all Thobes. ‘That poor crumpled 
Macedonian brute în the well had beon doing only what be had 
Been told he had full liberty to do. [sa commandur first to give 
егш orders, and then to forgive and reward those who slay 
hig initroments) This glean of romorw a tho instance of ng 
woman, who was not perhaps wanting in tragic dignity abd 
beauty, is a poor set-off to the murdor of a grent city. m 

Mixed with the oraxiness of Olympias in Alexander wero the 
sanity of Philip and tho teachings of Aristotle. This Theban 
business certainly troubled the mind of Alexander. Whenever 
afterwards he encountered ‘Thebans, he tried to show them 
special favour. ‘Thebes, to his credit, haunted him. 

Yeu the memory of Thebes did not eave three other great 
ities from similar brain storms} ‘Tyre he destroyed, and Gaza, 
and a city in India, in the storming of which he was knocked 
down in fair Aight and wounded; and of the hatter place not à 

[nó chill, wan spend. Hé must hare Dew Badiy. 
rightened to have taken so evil à revenge. 

At the outset of the war the Persians had this supreme 
advantage, they wero practically masters of the ea. - Tho ahipa 
of tho Athenians and their allies sulked unhelpfully. Alexander, 
to get at Asia, had to go round by the Hellespont; and if be 
usd far into the Penian empire, he ran the rik of boing ct 
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off completely from his base. His first task, therefore, was 
to cripple the enemy at sea, and this he could only do by marching 
along the coast of Asia Minor and capturing port after port until 
the Persian, sea bases were destroyed. If the Persians had 


aglo; Halicarnassus. Meanwhile the 
Persian fleet was on his right and Letween him and Greece, 
threatening much but accomplishing nothing. 
da Macc peso rghts abiak Lugon. (ia se banen Ба 
marched along the coast as far as thé head of the gulf now called 
the Gulf of Alexandretta. A huge Persian army, under the 
great king Darius III, was inland of his line of march, separated 
from the coast, by mountains, and Alexander went tight beyond 
this enemy force before he or the Persians realized their proximity. 
Sait me was evidently very badly done by Greek and Persian 
The Persian nrmy was.a vast, ilorganized assembly of 
Soldes, transport, camp followers, and so forth. Darius, for 
instance, was accompanied by his harem, and there was a 
great multitude of harem slaves, musicians, dancers, and cooks. 
eee cof the leading officers had brought their families to witness 
down of the Macedonian invaders. The troops had 
eran from every province in the empire; they had no 
train or principle of combined action, Seized by the idea of 
eutting off Alexander from Greece, Darius moved this multitude 
ою уйш? apod. nei es ok et MEM 
s prie ion open, hie encamped on the plain 
af Tasos between, the tou taing. snd” о аа. 
Alexander, who had turned back to fight, struck him. 
cavalry charge and: the phalanx smashed this great brittle host 
ва а stone smashes a bottle, It was routed. Darius escaped 
from his war chariot—that out-of-date instrument—and fled 
on horseback, leaving sven his harem in the hands of Alexander- 
All the uccounts of Alexander after this battle show him 
at his best. He was restrained and mngnanimous, He treated 
the Persian princesses with the utmost civility. And he kept 
his head; he hold steadfastly to his plan. Ho lnt Darius escapo, 
unpursued, into Syria, and he continued his march upon the 
naval bases of tho Persians—that is to say, upon the Phomician. 
ports of ‘Tyre and Sidon; 
Sidon surrendered to him; Tyre resisted, 
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city or being disloyal to her, and being furthermore entangled in. 
a var in Sicily, sent no help. 
Tho first measure of Alexander was to build a pier from the 


mainland to the island, a dam which remains to this day; and on. 
this, a it came close to the walls ef Tyre, he set up his towers 
amd battering-tams, it the walls he also moored ships in 
which towers and rams wore erected. The Tyrians used fire- 

i i sorties from their two 
harbours. In a big surprise raid that they made on the Cyprian 
ships they were caught and badiy mauled; many of their ships 
were rammed, and one big galley of five banks of oars and one 
of four were captured outright, Finully à breach-in the walls 
was made, and the Macedoniaus, elambering up the debris from 
their chips, stormed the city. 

‘The siege had lasted seven months. Gaza held out for two. 
Invench case there was a massaore, the plundering of the city, 
and the selling of the survivors into slavery, ‘Then towards the 
end of 832 e. Alexander entered Egypt, and the command af 
the sua was assured: Greece, which all this while had been 
wavering in.it« policy, decided now at last that it was on the 
side of Alexander, nnd the council of the Greek states at Corinth 
Voted its “euptain-general" m golden crown of victory. From 
this time onward the Greeks were with the Macedonians. 

The Egyptians also were with the Macedonians. But. they 
bad been for Alexander from the beginning. They had lived 
under Persian tule for nearly two hundred years, and the coming 
of Alexander meant for them only a change of masters; on the 
hole, s change for the better. The country surrendered without 
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w blow. Alexander treated its religious feelings with extremo 
respect. He unwrapped no mumunies as Cambysés had done; 
he took no liberties with Apis; the sacred bull of Memphis. 
Herv, in great temples and upon a vast scale, Alexander found 
the evidences of a religiosity; mysterious and irrational, to remind 
him of the secrets and mysteries that had entertained his mother 
and impressed his ebildliood. During his four months in Egypt 
he flirted- with religious emotions. 

Ho ‘was still a very young man, we must remember, divided 
against himself, Tho strong sanity he inherited from his father 
had made him n great soldier; the teaching of Aristotle hud given 
kim something of the scientific outlook upon the world. He 
Tiad. destroyed 'yre; in Egypt, at ono of the mouths of the Nilo, 
lic. now founded’ a new city, Alexandria, to replace that ancient 
contro'of trade, Mo the:north of Tyre, near Tssus, he founded 
a second port, Alexnndretta. Both of these cities flourish to this 
doy, snd for n time Alexandris was perhaps the greatest city 
in the world. ‘Ile sites, therefore, must have been wisely chosen, 
But also Alexander had the unstable emotional imaginstiyeness 
DI Nia moii, sod ide y alte A Jie eativa vor heinda ed 

religious adventures, Egypt took ion 
his mid. Hie travelled four hundred mllos to tha rornoté osa 
of the Orolo of Ammon. He wanted to settle certain doubts 
about his true parentage. His mother had inflamed hia mind 
by hinte and хад un some deep mystery. about Mi 

tago, Was so o a human being as Philip of 
really is father a hare 

or nearly four hundred years Egypt had been a country 
politically contemptible, overrun now by Ethiopians, now by 
Assyrians, now by Babylonians, now by Persians: As the 
indignities of tho present became more and mote disagreeable to 
contemplate, the past and tlie other world booame more splendid 
toEgyptianeyes. Itisfrom tho festering humiliations of peoples 
hat arrogant religious propogandas spring. "Io the triumphant 
the downtrodden can say, “It is naught in the sight; of the true. 
gods," So the son of Philip of Macodon, the master-gensral 
vf Greece was made to feel n small amidst the gigantic 
temples, And he hud an abn sharo of youth's normal 
ambition to impress everybody. How gratifying, then, for him 













to discover presently that he was no more successful mortal, 
not one of those modem vulgar Grevkiah folk, but ancient and 
divine, the son of a god, the god, son of Ammon Rat 


Already ín a previous chapter we have given a description of 
Matiencounter ii ihedseerbüempl r > 
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Not altogether sas the young man convinced, He had his 
moments of conviction; he had his saner phases when tho thing 
was almost» jest; In the presence of Macedonians and Greeks 
he. doubted it he was divine. When it thundered loudly, the 
ribald Aristarchus could ask hin: “Won't you do of 
tho sort, O Son of Zeus}? But the crazy notion was, neverthe- 
Jess, present henceforth in his brain, ready to be inflamed by wine 
or tinttery. 

Nest spring (331 0.0.) ho returned to Tyre, and marched 
thence round: towards Assyria, leaving tho Syrian desert on 
his right. Near tho ruina of forgotten Nineveh he found a great 
Persian army, that had been gathering since the battle of Issus; 
awaiting him, Tt, was another hoge medley of contingents, and 
it relied for its chief foreo upon that now antiquated, weapoi, 
the war chariot, OF these Darius had a force of two hundred, 
and oach chariot had seythes attached to its whools and to the 
pole amd body of the chariot. hore seem to have been four 
horses ta each chariat, and it. will be obviona that if one of those 
horses wae wounded by javolin or arrow, that chariot was held 
wp. The outer horses noted chiefly na buiters for tho inner wheol 
hares; they were hitched to the chariot by a single outsido trace 
whioh could be easily out away, but the loss of ono of the wheel 
homes completely incapacitated the whole affair. Against 
broken footmen or a crowd of individualis fighters such vehicles 
might be formidable; bub Dariuy begin the battle by flinging 
them against. the envaley and light infantry. Few reached their 
objestive-and those that did were readily disposed of, There 
was some mancnvring for position. ‘The well-drilled Macedonians 
moved obliquoly across the Persian front, keeping good order; 
the Persians, following this movement to tho flank, opened gaps. 
im their array, Then suddenly tho disciplined Macedonian 
cavalry olinrged. t one of those torn places and smote the centre 
of the Persian host. The infantry followed elose upon their 
charge. The centre and left of the Persians crumpled up. For 
^ while the light cavalry on the Persian right gained ground 
agoinat Alexander's left, only to be cut to pieces hy the cavalry. 
from ‘Thessaly, which by this timo had become almost a4 good 
aa ifs Macedonian model. The Persian forces ceased to resemble: 
an army. "They dissolved. into vast multitude of fugitives 
streaming ander great dust-clouds and without a single rally. 
naros tho hot plain-townrde Arbela. ‘Through the dust and the 
flying crowd rode the victors, slaying and slaying until darkness 
stayed the slaughter. Darius led tho retreat, 

Such was thé battle of Arbela. It was fought on October 
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the Tet, 931 sc. We know its date s0 exactly because jb is 
recorded that, cloven day» before it bogan, tho soothsayers oi 
both sides hind been greatly exercised by an eclipse of the moon: 

Darius fled to the north into ‘the country of the Medes. 
Alexanilor marched ов to Babylon. 

‘Whe ancient city of Hammurabi (who had reigned seventeen 
hundred years before) and of Nebuchadnezzar the Grent and of 
Nabonidus was still, unlike Nineveh, a prosperous and important 
centre, Like the Egyptians, the Babylonians were not greatly 
concerned at a change of rule to Macedonian from Persian. 
The temple of Bel-Marduk wasin ruins, a quarry for building 
material, but the tradition of the Chaldean priests still lingered, 
and Aloxander promised to restore the building. 

‘Thence lie marched on to Susa, once the chief city of the 
vanished and forgotten: Elamites, and now the Persian eapital: 

"He went on to Persepolis, where, as the elimnx- of a drunken 
arose, he burnt down the great palace of the king of kings. 
This he atterwards declared: was the revenge of Greece for the 
burning of Athens by Xerxes. 


$4 
Die Wanderings of Alexander, 


And now begins n now phase in the story of Alexander. For 
the next seven vents he wandered with an army chieily af Mace- 
donians in the north and east of what was then tho known world- 
At first it wna à pursuit of Darius, Afterwards it became—t 
Was it a eystematíe survey f a world he meant to consolidate 
into ono greut ordet, or was it a wild-goose chase? His own 
soldiers, his own intimates, thought the latter, and nt last stayed. 
dis career beyond the Indus. On the map it looks very lilie a 
wild-gooso chase; it seems to aim at nothing in particular aud to 
get nowhere. 

The pursuit of Darius IIT soon сатте э а pitiful end, After 
the battle of Arbela his own generals sem to have revolted 
against his weakness and incompetence; they made hiri a 
prisoner, and took bim with them in spite of his desire to throw 

generosity of his conqueror. Bessus, the 

satrap of Bactris, they made their leader. ‘There wns at Last 
hot and exciting chase of the flying caravan which conve 

the captive king of kings. At dawn, after ап all-night pursuit, 

jt wak sighted far ahead. The fight became w headlong bolt. 

, women, everything was abandoned by Bessus and his 

ins and one othar impediment also they left behind. By 
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the side of a pool of water far aw: m the rond a Macedonian 
Моор реу found a deserted mule-oart with its mulés still 
in the traces. In this cart lay Darius, stabbed in a score of 
places and bleeding to death. He had refused to go on with 
Bessas, refused to mount the horse that was brought to him. 
So his captains had run him through with their «pears and. left 
him. He asked his captors for water. What ele he may have 
said we do not know. The historians have seen fit to fabricate 
5 азе шиже last dying speech for him. Probably he said 
very little. 

When, A little after sunrise, Alexander came up, Darius was 
already dead. 


To the historian of tho world the wanderings of Alexander 
have an interest of their own quite apart from the light the 
throw upon his character. Just as the campaign of Darius 
lifted the curtain behind Greece and jonin, and showed 
us something of the silent; background to the north of the audible 
aud recorded history of the early civilizations, so now Alexander's 
campaigns take us into regione about which there had hitherto 
been no trustworthy record made. 

We discover they were not, desert regions, but full ot a 
gathering life of their own. 

-. He marched to the shores of the Caspian, thence he travelled 
eastward across what is now called Western Turkestan. He 
founded a city that is now known as Herat; whence he went 
northward by Cabul and by what is now Samarkand, right up 
into the mountains of Central Turkestan, He returned south- 
ward, and came down into India by the Kbyber Pass. He 
fought.» great battle on the Upper Indus very tall and. 
chivalrous, king, Porus, in СМА the donian infantry 
encountered ah array bf elephants and defeated thez. Possibly 
ko would have pushed castward across the deserts to the Ganges 
valley, but his troops refused to go further. Possibly, had they 
not dono so, then or later he would have gano on until he vanished 
eastward out of history, But he was forced to tum about. Не 
built a fleet and descended to the mouth of the Indus. There ho 
divided his forces. . Th main nrzay-he, took along the desolate. 
‘coast back to the Persian Gulf, and on the way it suffered dread- 
fully and lost, many men. through thirst. The fleot followed him. 
by sea, and rejoined him. at the entrance to the Persian Gulf, 
Zh the course of this six-year tour he fought battles, received the 
нара ИГ айлу Erge) pepin, bl winded cities, He 
saw tho dead body: of Darius in June, 330 2.6.; he returned to 
Sus in 324 i. He found the empire in disorder: the provincial 
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жанара rising armies of their own, Bactria and Modis in 
fnsurrection, and Olympias making government impossible in 
Maccdania. the royal treasurer, had bolted with all 
hat was portable of the royal treasure, and was making his 
way, bribing as he went, towards Greece. Some of the Harpalus 
money is snid to have reached Demosthenes. 

But before we deal with the closing chapter of thë story of 
Alexander, let ns say a word от so about these northern regíana 
into whieh he wandered. It is evident that from the Danube 
region right across South Russia, right across the country to the 
north of the Caspian, right adress the country to the cast of 
tho Caspian, as far as the mountain masses of the Pamir Plateau 
‘and eastward into the Tarim basin of Eastern Turkestan, there 
ftad then a veio of sey arbre ilies nd people АП 
about the: same stage of culture, and for the most part Aryan 
in their language und possibly Nordic in their race. They had 
few cities, mostly they weit nomadic; at times they settled 
temporarily to cultivate the land. "They were certainly already 
mingling in Central Asia with Mongolian tribes, but the Mon- 
golian tribes wero not then prevalent there. 

An immenso procesa of drying up and elevation has been going 
on in these parts of the world during the last ten thousand years. 
"Ten thousand years ago thoro was probably n continuous ‘water 
barrier between the basin of the Obi and the Aral-Caspian sea, 
‘As this bad dried up and the marshy land had become steppe- 
like country, Nordio nomads from the west and Mongolian 
nomads frar the enst hsd met and mixed, and the riding horse 
fud come biick into the western world. Tt is evident this great 
Stretch of country was becoming & région of accumulation for 
these barbarie peoples, They were very loosely attached to 
ilie lands they occupied. "Thoy lived in tents and wagons rather 
‘than in houses. A brief cycle of plentiful and healthy years, 
brn cessution of tribal warfare under some strong ruler, would 
load to considerable increases of population; then two or three 
hard years would suffice to send the tribes wandering again in 
search of food, 

“Fron before the dawn of recorded history this region of human 
acculation between the Danube and China hud been, as it 
Wore, intermittently raining out tribes southward and westward. 
Tt was like a cloud-bank behind the settled landscape that 
accumulated und then precipitated invaders. We have noted 
Now tho Keltio peoples drizzled westward, how the Italians, 
Abd Greeks and Ult Eire, Macedontap, and Phrygian kinda 
same sooth, We have noted too the Cimmerian drive from the 
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east, like a sudden driving shower of barbarians across: Asia; 
Minor, she southward coming of tha Soythinns and Medes and 
Persiana, and the. Aryan dosent into Indir. Abot a century 
before Alexander thero had been a fresh Aryan inyasion of Italy 
By aà aliio peoplos tha Gaula, who had sottled in the valley of 
Po. Those various races came down out of their nori 
Eum into the light of history; and meanwhile beyond that 
light the-reservoir accumulated for ftesh discharges, Alexander's 
march in Central Asia bringa now into our history names that 
аге fresh to us; [3 Parthians a race of mounted bowmen who 
were destined to play an important ròle în history a century or 
so later, and the s; vbo live io tha send dive land 
the camel. Everywhere he seems to have met Aryan- 
Beoples,_ ‘The Mongolian barberiana tothe nocti-eattvard ‘rere 
still unsuspected; no one imagined there was yet another great. 
Maii population beyond the Soythians and their kind, 
inthe north of China; that was presently also to begin a drift 
westward and southward, mixing as it came with the Nordio 
and every other people of kindred habits that it 
encountered. As yet only China knew of the Huns; there wero 
no Turks in Western Turkestan or anywhere else then, no Tartara 
in the world, 

‘This glimpse of the state of affairs in Turkestan in the fourth 
century 3.0. is one of the most interesting aspects of the wàn- 
derings of Alexander; another is his raid through tho Panjab, 
From the point of view of the teller of the human story it is 
provocative that he did not go on into the Gangee country, and 

ently we have no independent accounts by. Greek 
Ce шмше, Bengal. But there is a considerabla 
literature ín various Indian languages, dealing with Indian history 
екы life, that still needs to be made accessible to European 
теа 


$5 
Was dAesstider Tideoil Great 


Alexander had been in undisputed of the Persian. 
Empire for six years. He wae now thirty-one. In those six 
years he:had created very little. He had retained most of the 

оп. of the Persian provinces, appointing fresh, satrapa, 
or rotaining the former ones; the roads, the ports, the organization 
of the empire were still us Cyrus, his greater predecessor, had 
left them; in Egypt he had merely replaced old provincial 
governors by new ones; in India be had defeated Porus, and 
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then left him in power much as hé found him, except that Porus 
was iow called a strap by the Greek. Alexander had, it is 
roe, planned out a number of towns, amd some of thom were 
to grow into great towns; seventeen Alexandrine he founded 
altogether; their names have’ undergone various changes—eg. 
Candshar (Iskender) and'Secunderabad; but he had destroyed 
Tyre, and with Tyre the security of the sea routes which had 
hitherto been the chief westward outlet for Mesopotamia. 
Historians say that he 
Hollenized е Fast. 
But Babylonia and 
Egypt swarmed with 
Greeks before his time; 
he was not the- oase, 
he was a part of the 
Hellenization. For & 
time the whole world, 
from the Adriatic ta the 
Indus; waa under one 
ruler; во far ће liad 
realized the dreams of 
Isocrates and Philip his 
father. But how far 
Was he making this & 
permanent and endir- 
ing union? “How far às 
yet was it anything 
more than w daazling 
z Е d bot transitory flourish 
(lew sin cf Lysimachus 521-2818C) (ry d Помен 
sel t 

‘He was making no great roads, sotting up no sure sea’ com- 
munications. It is idle to accuse him of leaving education 
alone, because the idea that empires must be cemented by 
education was still foreign to human thought. But ho was 
forming no group of statesmen about hin; he was thinking 
of no successor; he was croating no tradition—nothing more than 
» personal legend. "fheidea that the world would have to go 
on after Alexander, engaged in any other employment than the 
discussion of his magnihcence, seems to have been outside hia 
mental range. He was still young, it is trae; but well before 
Philip wan oue-and-thirty be had been thinking of the education 
of Alexander. 

Was Alexander a ststeman at all? 
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Some students of his career assuro us that he was; that now 
at Susa he planned a mighty world empire, seeing it not simply as 
a Macedonian conquest of the world, but as n melting together of 
racial traditions. He did one thing, at any rate, that gives 
colour to this ides; he held a great marriage feast, in. which he 
and ninety of his generals and friends wore married (o Pena, 
brides. He himself marriod 4 daughter of Darius, though already 
Be poem ап Аааа та Хохи, the da ber ok tha Eg 

Samarkand. wholesale wedding was ma lo a very splendi 
festival, and at the sumo time all of bis Macedonian soldiers, to 
the number of several thousands, who had married Asiatio brides, 
were given wedding gifts. ‘This has been called tho Marriage 
of Europe and Asin; the, two continents were to be joined, wrote 
Plutarch, “in lawful wedlock and by community of offspring.” 
And next he began to train recruits from Persin and the north, 
Parthians, Bactrians, and the like, in the distinctive disciplines 
of tho: phalanx and the cavalry.” Was that also to assimilate 
Europo and Asia, or was it to make himsolf independant of 
his Macedonians! They thought. tho latter, ab any rate, and 
mutiniod, and it was with some difficulty that he brought thom 
to a penitent mood and induced them to take part in-a common 
feast with the Persians. Tho historians haye made a long and 
eloquent speech for him on this occasion, but the giat of it, waa 
that he bade his Macedonians begone, and gave no sign of how 
he proposed they should get home out of Persia. After three 
days of dismay they submitted to him and begged his forgiveness, 

Hero is the matter for a very pretty discussion. Was 
Alexander really planning n racial fusion or had ho just fallen 
in love with the pomp and divinity of an. Oriental. uionardh, 
and wished to got rid of these Europeans to whom he was only 

king-leader? The writers of his own time, and those who 
lived near to his time, Wan, very much to the lotter alternative, 
They insist upon his immense vanity. They relate how he began 
to wear the robes and tiara of n Persian monarch. “At 
only before the barbarians and privately, but afterwards be carne 
to wear ib in public when he sat for tle dispateh of business," 
Aud presently ‘he demanded “Oriental prostrations from hi 

ез, 





Üne thing. seems to support the. suggestion of great personal 
vanity in Alexander. His portrait was puinted and sculptured 
frequently, and always he is represented às a beautiful youth, 
with wonderful Jocks flowing backward fom a brood forehead, 
Previously most men had worn beards. But Alexander, 
enamoured of his youthful loveliness, would not part with iti 
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ie remiined a sham boy at thirty-two; he shaved his face, and 
жо det в fashion in Greove and Haly that lasted many centuries. 
"Tho stories of violence and vanity in his elosing years cluster 
thick upon his memory, He listened to tittle-tattle about 
Phitotas, the son of Parmenio, one of his most trusted and faithful 
ls. Philotas, it was said, had boasted to some woman 
EON айык Ие Ша, Айды and 4 mum oy" d 
ut for such men sa his father and himecl, there would have 
been nib conquest of Persia, and the like. Such assertions hud a 
ferui element of truth in them. ‘The woman was brought 
to Alexander, who listened to her treacheries. ташы, Philotas 
was aconsed of conspiracy, and, upon yery insufficient evidence, 
tortured and executed. "Then Alexander thought of Parmenio, 
whose other two sons had died for him in battle, “Ho sent swift 
anéssengers to assaesinate the old man before he could hear of 
ds son's death! Now, Parmenio had been one of the most 
trusted of Philip's generals; it was Parmenio who had Jed the 
Macedonis armiee into Asis before the murder of Philip. ‘There 
can be little doubt of the substantial truth of this story, nor 
ubout the execution of Callisthenes, the nephew of Aristotle, 
who refused Aloxander divine honours, and "went about with 
s much pride ns if he had domatished « tyranny, while the young 
men followed him as the only freeman among thousands. 
Mixed with such incidents we have the very illuminating story 
of the drunken quarrel ín which ће killed Clitus. The monarch 
and his company had been drinking hard, and the drink had 
made thé talk loud and free, There was much flattery of the 
young god,” much detraction of Philip at which Alexander 
bad smiled with satisfaction. ‘This drunken self-complicency 
‘was more than the Macedonians ould stand; it roused Clitus, 
his foster-brother, to û frenzy. Clitus reproached Alexander 
with his Median costume, and praised Philip; there was a loud. 
quareel, snd, to end it, Clitüs was hustled out of the room by 
his friends, He was, however, in the obstinate phase of drunken- 
ness, anid he réturned by another entrance, He was heard outaide 
quoting Euripides '*in & bold and disrespectful tone” 





“Aro these your customs? Ta [t thus that Greece. 
‘Rewards lier oombatanta? Shall one man claim 
"le trophies won by-chousanda f^ 


‘Whereupon Alexander suatehed a spear from ono of lis 


guards and ran Clitus through. tbe body:aa he lifted the curtain 
to come in: .. - 
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One is forced to believe that this was the real atmosphere 
of the young conqueror's life, ‘Then the story of his frantio 
and erüel display of grief for Hephwstion can scarcely be-all 
invention. If it is true, or in any part true, it displays a mind 
ibbalanced and altogether wrapped up in personal things, to 
‘whom empire was no more than opportunity for egoistie display, 
and all the resources of the world stuff for freaks of that sort 
of "generosity" which robs a thousand people to extort the 
po of CAD recipiont. à 

hestion, being ill; was put upon a strict diet, but in the 
absence of his physician at the thentre ho ate a roosted fowl and 
drank a flagon of iced wine, in consequence of which he died. 
‘Thereupon Alexander decided upon a display of grief. It was 
the grief of a lunatic. He had the physician crucified! He 
ordered every horse and mule in Persia to he-shorn, and pulled 
down tho battlements of tho neighbouring cities, He prohibited 
all music in his camp for a long time, und, having taken certain 
villages of the Cuswans, he caused all the adults to be massacred 
san sacrifice to the manes of Hephmstion, Finally, lio set aside 
no less then ten thousand talents for © tomb. For those days 
this was au enormous sum of money. None of which things 
did any real honour to Hephmation, but they served to demon- 
strate to un awe-stricken world what a tremendous thing the 
sorrow of Alexander conid be. 

"This last story and many sch stories may be lies or distortions 
or exiggerations. Bub they havo a vein in common. After « 
bout of hard ‘drinking in Babylon a sudden fever camo upon 
Aloxander (323 B.0.); and he sickened and died. He was still 
only thirty-three yeurs of.age, Forthwith the world empire he 
had snatched at and held im hís hands, as n child might anatch. 
at ani hold a preeions vase, fell to the ground nnd was shattered. 
to pipes. 

Whatever appearance of a worldwide order may kav gleamed 
upon. men’s imaginations, vanished at his death. The story 
becomes the story àf a barbaric autocracy in confusion. Every- 
whero the provincial rulers set-up for thomselves. In-tho course 
ofa fow years the entire family of Alexander had been destroyed, 
Roxana, his barbarian wife, was prompt to murder, as a rival, 
the daughter. of Darius. Sho. herself presently. bore. Alexander 
& posthumous; son, who was also called Alexander. He was 
murdered, with her, m few years later (311 m.c.). Hercules, the 
Only other ean of Alexander, was murdered alio, So too wus 
Arideeus, the weak-minded half-brother (see 83). Plntarch gives. 
* last glimpse of Olympias during à brief interval of power in 
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‘Macedonia, accusing first this person and then that of poisonin 
er wonderful aon Many ahe billed in har fary: ‘The bodies 
of some of his circle who had died after his death she caused to 
be diig up, but we do not know if any fresh light was shed upon. 
his death by these disinterments. Finally Olympias was Killed 
in Macedonia by the friends of those she had alain. 


85 
The Successors of Alexander. 


From this wolter of erime there presently emerged three 
leading figures, Much of tho old Persian empire, as far as the 
Indúb eustward and almòst to Lydia in the west, was held by 
one general Selenons, who foundid 
5 dynasty, the Seleucid Dynasty 
Mucedonia foll to another Mace: 
donian general, Antigonus;'a third 
Mavodonian, Ptolomy, seoured 
Egypt, and, making Alexandria his 
chief city, established a sufficient 
naval ascendancy to keep also 
Cyprus and most of the coost of 
Phoenicia and Ass Minor. The 
Ptolemaic and Seleucid empires 
lote for considerable time the 
orm of government in Asis Minor : 
and the Balkana were more _ rei wih bead a 
unstable. Two maps will help the 
meadar to m sense of the kaleidoscopic natare of the political 
boundaries of tho third century в.б, Antigonus wis defented 
and killed at the battle of Ipeus (301), lesving Lysimachus, the 
governor of "Thrace, amd Casander, of Maccdonia nnd Greece, 
ae equally transitory successors. Minor governors carved ош 
smaller states. Meanwhile the barbitians swung down into the 
broken-ap and énfechled world of civilization from the west and 
from the east, From the west camo the Gauls, a people closely 
related to the Kelts. They raided down through Macedonia and 
Greece to Delphi (270 3.6), and fwo sections of them crossed 
the Bospliorus into Asia Minor, being irst employed as mercenaries 
and then setting up for themselyes as independent plunderers; 
tind aftor raiding almost to the Taurus, they settled in the old 
Phrygian land, holding the people about them to tribute. (These 
Ganis of Phrygia became the Galatians of St. Paul's Epistle.) 
Armenia and the southern shores of the Black Bea became & 
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confusion of changing rulers. Kings with Hellenistic idoas 
appeared in Cappadocia in Pontus (the south shore of the Black 
Sea) in Bithynia, sndin Pergamum. From the east the Seythians 
and the Parthians and Bactrians also drove southward, 
For a time there were Greek-ruled Bactrian states becoming 
more and more Orientalized; in the second century s.c. Greek 
adventurers from Bactria raided down into North India and 
founded short-lived kingdoms there, the last eastward fling of 
the Greek; then gradually barbarism fell again like a curtain 
between the western civilizations and India. 


$7 
Pergamum a Refuge of Culture. 


Amidst all these shattered fragments of the burst’ bubble of 
Hellenio empire one small state stands out and demands at least 
n brief section to itself, the kingdom of Pergamum. We hear 
first of this town as an independent centre during the struggle 
that ended in the battle of T, While the tide of the Gaulish 
invasion swirled and fo to nnd fro in Asia Minor between 
the yeurs 277 and 241, Pergamum for a time paid the Gauls 
tribute, ‘but she retained her general independence, and at last, 
under Attalus I, refused her tribute and defeated them in two 
decisive battles. For more than a century thereafter (until 
183 m6.) Pergamum remained free, and was perhaps during 
that period the most highly civilized state in the world. Оп 
the hill of the Acropolis was feared a rich group of buildings, 
palaces, temples, a museum, and a library, rivale of those of 
‘Alexandria of whioh wè shall presently tell, and almost tho frst 
in the world. Under the princes of Pergamum, Greek art 
blossomed afresh, and tho relicta of the altar of tho temple-ot 
Zeus and the statues of the fighting and dying Gauls which wero 
made there, are among the artistic treasures of mankind. 

Tn s littla while, as we shall tell lster, thë infiuence of a new 
power began to be felt in the Eastern Mediterranean, the power 
of the Roman republic, friendly to Grecte and to Greek viviliention s 
and in this power the Hellenic communities of Pergamum aud 
Rhodes found m natural and useful ally and supporter against 
the Galatians and against the Orientalized Seleucid enipire. Wo 
hall relate how at last the Roman power came into Asia, how 
it dëfented tho Seleucid empire at the battle of Magnesia (190 
1.0), und drove it out of Asia Minor and beyond the Taurus 
Mountains, and how finally in 133 1c. Attalus III, the last King 
of Pergamum, bowing to his sene of m inevitable destiny, 
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made the Roman republic the: to his kingdom, which became 
then the Roman province of “Asia,” 

$8 


Alexander as a Portent of World Unity. 


Nearly all historians are disposed to. regard the career of 
eyes dece Gratien marking an epoch in human affairs, It 
drew together all the known world, excepting only the Western 
Mediterranean, into one drama, But the opinions men have 
formed of Alexander himself vary enormously. ‘They fall, most 
of them, into two main schools, One type of scholar ín fascinated. 
hy the youth and splendour of this young man, These Alexander 
Worshippers seem disposed to take him at hi» own valuation, 
to condone every crime and folly either ne the mere ebullience 
of wrich nature or us the bitter necessity: to some gigantic scheme, 
and to regard his life.as framed upon n design, a scheme of states- 
manship, such as all the wider knowledge and wider’ ideas of 
Шево later times barely anflice to bring into the scope of our 

standing. Оп фе бше ый, there aro those ghi a0 
him only asa wrecker wly maturing possibilities of a 
free and tranquil Hollenized world. 

Before: wo ascribe to Alexander or to his father Philip schemes 
of world policy such as a twentieth-contury historian-philosopher 
might approve, wo shall do well to consider very carefully the 
uttnost range of knowledge and thought that was posible in 
thows days. The world of Plato, Isocrates, und Aristotle had 
ТШШ дө. Маш Perspective at all; thers had not been 
such a thing aa history in thë world, history, that is, as ditin- 
guished: fromm mere priestly chronicles, until the laat couple of 
centuries, Even highly educated men had the most eircum- 
saribod ideas of geography and. forcign countries, For most 
men tie world wad still flat and limitless, The only aystematio 
political philosophy. was based on. the experiences of minute 
city states, and took no thought of empires. Nobody knew 
Anything of the origins of civilization, No one had speculated 

before that time, No one had worked out tbe 
af one social class upon another. We are too apt to 
the career of Alexander as the crown of some process 
that had long been afoot; as the climax of.a cresnendo. Ina 
sense, no doubt, it was that; but much maro true ix jt thnt it 
Was notso much an end as a beginning; it was the first revelation 
to the bunian imagination of the oneness of human affaira. The 
utmost the thought of Greece before his time was of a 


ion 
consider 
had 
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Persian Hellenized, s predominance in the world of Mace- 
donians and Greeks. But before Alexander was dead, and much 
more after he was dead and there had been time to think him 
over, the conception of a world law and organization was a 
practicable and nesimilable jden for the minds of men. 

For some generations Alexander the Great was for mankind 
the symbol and embodiment of world order and world dominion, 
He became a fabulous being. His head, adorned with the divine 
aymbola of the demi-god Hercules or the god Ammon Ra, appears 
оп {Һе coins of such among his successors as could claim to be 
his heirs. "Then tho idea of world dominion was taken up by 
"mother great people, a people who for some centuries exhibited 
considerable political genius, the Romana; and the figure uf 
another conspicuous ndventurer, Casar, eclipsed for the western 
half of thé old world the figure of Alexander. 

So by е beginning of the third century a.o. we find already 
arisen in the western civilization of the old world three af the 
great structural ideas that rulo the mind of contemporary man- 
kind: We have already traced the escape of writing and know- 
ledge from the secrets and mysteries and initiations of the 


ledge, 
communicable history. and philosophy. We have taken the 
figures of Herodotus and Aristotle as typical exponents of this 
first great idea, the idea of science—using the word science in 
its widest and properest sense, to include history and signify 
a clexr vision of man in relation to the things about him. Wa 
have traced also the generalization of religion among the Baby- 
lonians, Jews, and other Semitic peoples, from the dark worship 
in temples and consecrated planes of some loval or tribal god 
to tho open service of one universal God of Righteousness, whose 
tomple is the whole world. And now we have traced also tho 
first germination of the idea of a world policy. The rest of the 
history of mankind is very largely the history of those three 
ideas ‘of science, of a universal righteousness, and of n human 
commonweal, spreading out from she minds of the tare and 
exceptional persons and peoples in which they first originated, 
into the gener! consciousness of the race, and giving first a new 
colour, then a new spirit, and then a new direction to human 
jainas 


CHAPTER 23 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION AT ALEXANDRIA 


§ 1, The Science of Alexandria, $3: ааа as a Factory 
$2. Philosophy of Alesana. of Re 
$4 Al ande and India: 
#1 
Ose of the most prosperons fragmenta of the brief world-empire 
Аа tha: Grent: was Haven ‘which fall ta’ tha share af 
HelPveny vias we haya avery moles being one of those 
associates ol Alexander whom King Philip bad banished: 
oountry waa x a secure distance. RE ES 
E Ree Re ашатты 
creation of Alexandria gave Egypt a temporary naval ascendancy. 
Pie E EE e Aen E proportions 
that rivalled: Carthage; eastward she had an overseas trade 
through the Red Sea with Arabis and India; and westward her 
trafic competed with the Carthaginian. Her commercial impor- 
tance was destined to last for many centuries; it was to grow, 
indéed, to its greatest proportions under tbe Roman em; 
n. the Macedonian and. Greek. governors of tho Ptolemiea, 
found a government more sympathetic and 
tolerable, than- any thoy had ever known since they, ceased to 
ben self-governing empire. her that Egypt 
conquered and annexed the pidenies politically à than that the 
Macedonians ruled Egypt. 
"There was a return to Egyptian political ideas, rather than. 
any: рына нышы the. porcum ‘of the country. Ptolemy. 
became Pharaoh, tho god-king, and his administration continued 
the. ancient tradition of Popi, Thothmes, Rameses, and Necho. 
Alexandria, however, for her town affairs, and subject to tho 
divine overlordship of Pharaoh, had a constitution of the Greek 
sity type. And the lmguago of the court and administration 
wae Attic Greek. Greek became so much the general Jongusge 
of educated: people in Egypt that the Jewish community. there 
found it necessary to translate their Bible into the Greek language, 
many men of their own people being no longer able to understand 
з 
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Hebrew. Attio Greek for some centuries before and after Christ 
was the language of all educated aen from tho Adriatic to the 


OF all Alexander's group of young men, Ptolemy seems to 
have dono most to carry out those ideas of a systematic organiza- 
tion of knowledge with which Aristotle had, no doubt, familiarized 
tho court of Philip of Macedon. Ptolemy wasia man of very 

inary intellectual gifta, at once erative and modest, 
witha certain understandable cynicism towatds the strain of 
Olympias in the mind of Alexander. His contemporary history 
of Alexander's campaigns lias perished; but it-was a source to 
which all the surviving accounts aro deeply: indebted, 

Tle Museum ho sot up in Alexandria was In effect the first 
university in the world. Ax its name implies, it was dedicated 
to he service of the Muses, which was also the case with the 
Peripatetic school at Athens. It was, however, a religious body 
only in form, in order to ‘meet the legal difficulties of endowment 
in u world that had never foreseen such a thing as à secular in- 
tellectual proctss. Tt was essentially & college of learned men 
engaged chiefly in research and record, but also to a certain extent 
in teaching. At the outset, and for two or three generations, 
the Museum at Alexandria presented such a scientifio constellation 
as even Athens at its best could not rival. Particularly sound 
and good was the mathematical and geographical work, The 
names of Euclid, familiar to every schoolboy, Eratosthenes, who 
measured the size of the earth and came within fifty miles of the 
true diameter, Apollonius who wrote on conic sections, stand 
out. Hipparchus made the first attempt to cataloguo and map 
tho stars with a view to ‘any changes that might be 
occurring in the heavens. Hero devised tho first steam-engine. 
Archimedes came to Alexandria to study, and remained a frequent 
correspondent of the Museum. The medical school of Alexandria 
was equally famous; For thé first time in the world’s history 
A stalled of peultesondl kédwledgs маа set-up “Hap 
the greatest of the Alexandrian snatomists, is said to have 
conducted vivisections upon condemned criminals. Other 
teachers, in opposition to Herophilus, condemned the study of 
anatomy and developed the science of drugs. 

But this evientifio blaze at Alexandria did not endure altogether 
for more than a century. ‘The organization of the Museum was 
not planned to ensure its mental continuity. It was a "royal^ 
college; ite professors and fellows (as we may call them) were 
appointed and paid by Pharaoh. "The republican character, 
“ays Mahafly, “of the private corporations called the schoola 
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before ita scientific energy was extinct, 

Side by side with the Museum, Ptolemy I created a moro 
enduring monument to himself in the great library, This waa 
a combination of state library and state publishing upon a scale 
hitherto unheard of. It was to be altogether encyolopadic, 
ЛҒ апу stranger brought an unknown book to Egypt. be lind to 
have it copied for the collection, and m considerable staff of 
copyists was engaged continually in making duplicates of all 
the more popular and necessary works. The library, like a 
university press, bad an outward trade. It waa n book-selling 
affair. Under Callimachus, the head of the library during, the 
fine of Ptolemy IE and IIT, tha arrangement and. cataloguing 
of the accumulations were systematically undertaken, 

those days, it must bo remembered, books were not in 
but rolled like the music-rolls of the modern piano-player, 
i to mer (o any particular passage a. reader had to 
or roll forward yery tediously, a process which wore 
and readers together. One thinks at once of a simple 
vious little machine by which such a roll could have been 
wound to and fro for reference, but nothing of the sort 
been; used, Every time & roll wos read it was 
handled by two perspiring hands. It, wus to minimize the waste 
f time and. trouble that Callimachus broke np long works, such 
ste History «f. Herodot, into "books!" or volumes, ua we 
m, euch upon à separate roll. The library of 
Alexandria drew a far vaster crowd of students than did the 
teachers of tho Museum. The lodging and catering for thyer 
‘Visitors from all parts of the world became a considerable business 
interest for the Alexandrian population, 
Tk is curious to note how slowly the mechanism of the 


pu. 


lt 
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six books, refer quickly to a statement, verify a quotation, and 
go on writing. Contrast with that the tedious tmfolding of a 
rolled manuscript. Close at hand arè two- encyolopædins, а 
dictionary, an atlas 
of: tho world; a bio- 
graphical dictionary, z 
and other books of 

reference, They have 
mo marginal indices, 
it is true; but that, 
perhaps, is asking for 
too much at present. 
Thore were no such 
resources in the world 
in-300 c. Alexan- 
dria had still to 
produce the first 
grammar and ine 
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written in mamu- 
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last words 
hy waving them in the air or pouring sand over them; 
e ad mot even blotting psper. Whatever mn author wrote 
lind to be recopied again and again before it could reach any 
considerable circle of readers, und every copyist introduced 
some new eror, New books were dictated to a roomful of 
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copyista, and so issued in a first edition of some hundreds at least. 
lu Rome, Horace and Virgil seem to have been issued in quite 
considerabla editions. Whenever a need for maps or diagrams 
eos, shore wore fresh difieuties. “Such a science ал anatomy, 
for example, depending as it does upon accurate drawing, must 
favo been! enormously hampered Бу the natural limitations of 
the coypist. The transmission of geographical fact again must 
dave been almost incredibly tedious. No doubt day will come 
when a private library and writing desk of the year A.D, 1025 
ill scom quainly clumsy. and’ diffienlt; but, measured by the 
standards of Alexandria, thoy are nstonishingly quik, efficient, 
and economical of nervous and mental energy. 

No attempt seems to have been made at Alexandria to 
print anything at all. That strikes one at first as a vary ree 
Barb fact. The жон wia crying ov Tór bool, snd nok 
simply for books. There was an urgent publie need for notices, 
Proclamations, and the like. Yet there is nothing in the history 
of the Western civilizations that one can call printing until the 
fiftemnth century a.m. Tt fs not as though printing was a recondit 
art or dependent upon any precedent and preliminary discoveries. 
Printing, is the most obvious of dodges, In principle it has 
always been known. As we have alroady stated, there is ground, 
for supposing that the Paleolithio men of the Megduleninn 
period may have printed designs on their leather garments, 
‘Tho “Senls"* of ancient Sumer again were printing deviews. 
Coins are print. iliterate persons (n all ages have used wooden 
or metal stamps for their signatures; William I, the Norman 
Conqueror of England, for example, vied such a stamp with 
ink to sign documenta. In China the classios were being printed 
by the second century a.m. Yet either because of a complex 
of small diffionltics about ink or papyrus or the form of books, 
‘or because of, some protective resistance on the part of the 
‘owners of the slave copyists, or boonuse the seript was too swift 
find dasy to set men thinking how to write it still more easily, 
ing the Chinese character or the Gothic letters did, ar because 
GE s yap in the social system between mon of thought and know- 
ledge and men of technical skill, printing was not used—not 
Sen mod for tha exact rproduotion of Iuxtrations. 

chief reason for this failure to inting systemati- 
cally lies, no doubt, im the fact that Men eu PA 
supply of printable material of a uniform texture and convenient 
dorm. The supply of papyrus: was- strictly limited, strip had 
{о be fastened to strip, and there-was no standard size of sheet: 
Paper had yot ta comò from China to release the mind of Europe. 
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Had there leen presses, they would have had to stanid idle while 
the papyrus rolls were slowly made: But this explanation does 
nob account for tho failure to use block printing in the ease of 
illustrations and diagrams. 

‘These limitations enable us to understand why it was th: 








Alexandria could a once aehieve-the most extraordinary in- 
telleatual triumphs—for such a feat as that of. Eratosthenes, for 
instance, having regard to his poverty of apparatus, is sufficient 
io put him on a level with Newton or Pasteur—and yet have 
little or no effect upon the course of politics or the lives and 
thoughts of people round about her. Her Museum and Library 
‘were ai contre of light, but it; was light in a dark lantern hidden 
from the general world. here were no: means of carrying its 
Tesla even to sympathetic men abroad except by tedious 
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letter-writing. There was no possibility of communicating what 
‘was known there to the general body of men. Studenta 
‘come at great cost to themselves to this crowded centro because 
there was no other way of gathering even scrape of knowledge. 
At Athens and Alexandri there were bookstalls where mann- 
Script note-books of variable quality could be bought at reasonable 
prices, but any extension of education to lnrger classes and other 
centres would have produced at once a restrictive shortage of 
pyrus. Education did not reach into the masses at all; to 
become mons thnn UT Carat се Jad to standin 
the ordinary life of tho times and come for long years to live 
п hovering existence in the neighbourhood of ill-equipped and 
overworked sages, Learning was not, indeed, so complete a 
svitheuwal Hoa Ordinary ES as initiation into a priesthood, but 
us ed at Dag ing of freedom, that 
it foe! openness 
Ж їс шшр эһ ix the тыгыс о ш ыш 
їш Шеш! 1с. faded out of Alexandria. From tho St tho 
‘avon of Ptolemy T aot а limit to politcal 
vs І 


"Wisdom passed азу Бош. Ахад 

behind. For the use of books EX Peete 
books, Very speedily the learned became a specialized queer 
Канар ыан) ашады Бе ош Ты Мы 

had not existed for half a dozen generations belore Alexandria 
из ен эе М Бш ер: shy, eoventrie, un- 
practical, incapable of essentials, strangely fierce upon trivialities 
‘of literary detail, es bitterly jealous of the polleagae within as 
of the unlearsed without—the Scholarly Man, He wns as in- 
tolerant as a priest, though he had no altar 30 pbecurantist as 
‘a magician, though he had no cave. For him no method of 
copying was suiliciently tedious and no rare book sufliciently 
inaccessible. He was a-sort of by-product of tho intellectual 
process of mankind. For many precious generations the now-lib 
fires of the human intelligence were to be seriously bored down 
by this by-prodnut, 


$2 
Philosophy at Alexandria. 


At first the mental activities of Alexandrii centred upon the 
Museum, and were mainly scientifie. Philosophy, which inv 
‘More vigorous age had been a doctrine of power over se aud 
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the material world, without al ing these sions became 
inralty «doctrine ct secre кошын. The et a 
into an opiate. The philosopher let the world, as the vulgar 
say; rip, tbe world of which he was a part, and consoled himself 
by saying in-very beautiful and elaborate forms that the world 
Was illusion and that there was in him something quintessential 
and sublime, outside and above the world. Athens—politically 
insignificant, bmt still a great and crowded mart throughout the 
fourth. century; decaying almost imperceptibly so far as outer 
seeing went, and treated with a strange respect that was half 
contempt by all the warring powers and adventurers of the 
world—was the fitting centre of such: philosophical teaching. 
Tt was quito n couple of centuries before the schools of Alexandria 
became as important in philosoplieal discussion. 


$3 
Alezandria as a Factory of Religions, 


Jf Alexandria was late to develop a distinctive philosophy, 
she was early: prominent as a great factory and exchange of 
religious ideas. 

"The Museum and Library represented only ono of the three 
sides of the triple city of Alexandria, They represented the 
Aristotelian, the Hellenic, and Macedonian element. But 
Ptolemy 1 had brought together two other factors to this strange 
centre. First there was a great number of Jews, brought partiy 
from Palestine, but largely also from those settlements in 
which had never returned to Jerusalem; these latter vue e 
Jews of the Dinspora or Dispersion, a race of Jews who had 
not shared the Habylonian Captivity, but who were nevertheless 
in possession of the Bible and in close correspondence with their 
co-religionists throughout the world. ‘These Jews populated so 
great & quarter of Alexandria that the town became the largest 
Jewish city in the world, with far more Jews in it than there 
were in Jerusalem, We have already noted that they had 
found it necessary to translate their scriptures into Greek. And 
there was a great population of native Egyptians, also for the 
most part speaking Greek, but with the tradition of forty cen- 
turies of temple religion and temple sacrifices at the baok: of their 
minds, In Alexandria three types of mind and spirit met, the. 
three main types of the white race; tho clear-headed criticism 
of the Aryan Greek, the moral fervour and monotheism of the 
Semitic Jew, and the ancient tradition of mysteries and sacrifices 
that we hava already seen af work in the secret cults and occult 
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of Greece, ideas: which in Hamitio Egypt ruled: proudly 
in great temples in the open light of day. r 

"These three were tho permanent elements of the Alexandrian 
blend, But in the seaport and markets mingled men of every 
layown race, comparing their religious ideas and customs. It is 
even related that in the third century sc, Buddhist missionaries 
came from the court of King Asoka in India, and later on there 
was certainly a colony of Indian traders in the place, Aristotle 
remarks in his Politics that the religious beliefs of men aro apt 

to borrow their form from political institu- 

Ir sed tions, “men assimilate tho lives no less than 
the bodily forms of the gode to their 
own" nod this age of Greek-speaking great 
еш under autocratic monarchs was 
bearing hardly upon those merely local 
celebrities, the old tribal and city deities. 
Aon were requiring deities with an outlook 
at least. as wide as he empires, and, except 
where the interests of powerful priesthooda 
stood in the way, a curious process of 
nasimilation of gods was going on. Меп 
found that though there were many. gods, 
fhey were all very much alike. Where 
there had been many gods, men came to 
think there must be-really only one 
under a diversity of names, He had been 
everywhore—under an aliae, The Roman 
Jupiter, tha Greek Zeus, the Babylonian 
Bel Marduk, the Egyptian Animon— 
Ammon who was the putative father of 
Alexander and. the old antagonist of Amenophis IV—were all 
aufficiontly situilar to be identified. 









"Father of all, in every age, 
© pem ‘lime adored 
ly saint, by savage and by sage, 
Jehovali, Jove or Lor 





Where there were distinct differences, the difficulty was 
amet by saying that these wera diferent aspects of the same god. 
Bol-Marduk, however, was now:a very decadent god indeed, who 
hardly eurvived a5 a pseudonym; Assur, Dagon, and the like, 
Boor old gode nf fallen nations, had long sitoo, passed, out ot 


memory, and did not come intovthe amalgamation. Osiris, a 
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popular with the Egyptian commonalty, was already identified 
ea Apis, the sacred bull in tlie templo of Memphis, and som- 
what confused with Ammon. Under the name of Serapis he 
became tho great god of Hellenic Alexandria. He was Jupiter 
Serapis. "The Egyptian cow goddess, Hathor or Isis, was also 

now in human guist as the wife of Osiris, to whom 
sho bote the infant Horus, who grew up to he Osiris again, 
"These bald statements sound strange, no doubt, to à modern 
mind, but these identifications and mixing up of one god with 
another ore very illustrative of 
the struggle the quickening human 
intelligence was making to gig 
still to. religion and its emotion 
bonds and fellowship, while making 
its gods more reasonable and 
universal. 

This fusing of one god with 
another is called theocrasia, and 
nowhere was it more vigorously 
going on than in Alexandria. Only 
two peoples resisted itin this period: 
the Jews; who already had their 
faith in the One God of Heaven and 
Earth, Jehovah, and the Persians, 
who had a monotheistic sun wor- 





It was Ptolemy I who set up 
not only the Museum in Alexan- 
dria, but the Serapeum, devoted 
to the worship of a trinity of goda Е 
эшка Шы е Sapir 
process of theocrasía applied more 
Particularly to the gods of Greece and Egypt. ә 
‘This trinity consisted. of-the god Serapis (— Osiris -- Apis), 
the goddess Isis (= Hathor, the cow-moon goddess), and the 
child-yod Horus. In one way or another almost every other 
god was identified with one or other of these three aspects of 
the one god, even the sun god Mithras of the Persians, And 
they werd each other; they were thre, but they were also one, 
They were worshipped with great fervour, and the jangling of 
a peculiar instrument, the sistrum, a frame set with bells and 
used rather after the fashion of the tambourine in the proceedings 
Ё the modern Salvation Army, was a distinctive sovessory to 
the ceremonies. 
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And now for the first time we find the iden of immortality 
becoming the central idée-of a religion that extended beyond 
Egypt. Neither the early Aryans nûr the early Semites seem 
to bave troubled very much about immortality, it has affected 
the Mongolian mind very little, but the continuation of the 
individual life after death had been from the earliest times an 
intense preocenpition ofthe Egyptians. It played now-a large 
part in the worship of Serapis. In the devotional literature, of 
his cult he is spoken of as "the saviour and leader of 
Heading souls to tho light and receiving them again." 1t is 
stated that “he raises the dead, he shows forth the longed-for 
Tight of the san to those who see, whose holy tombs contain 
multitudes of sacred books’; and again, "we never can escape 
him, he will save us, after death we shall still be the care of his 

dence." "Phe ceremonial burning of candles und the offering 

Of ex-votos—thatiis to say of small models of parta of the human 
body in need of auccour—was u part of the worship of tho Sera- 
решш, Iss uttracted many devotees, who vowed their. lives 
to her, Her images stood in the temple, crowned as the Queen 
of Heaven and bearing the infant Horus in her arms. ‘The candles 
flared and guttered before her, and the wax ex-votos hung about 
the shrine ‘The novice was put through а long end careful 
tion, he took vows of celibacy, and when he was initiated 

‘is head was shoved and he was clad in a linen garment, -. - 

Horus.was the only beloved son of Osiris (Serapis). -He was 
also the sun god, and the scarabæus with wings extended was 
his symbol. in an celipse, when the solar corona appears, it 
Ñas a strong resemblance to the extended wings of a. scarabarua. 
"Horis was “the aun of righteousness with healing in his wings.” 
Finally he “ascended to the Father” and became one with 
tho Father. In the older Egyptian religion he was the inter- 
cesor with tho Father for simers and he is depicted in the 
Book of the Dead; which was buried with-everyone who could 
afford n copy, pleading for the deceased. Many of the hymns 
to Horns are singularly like Christian hymns in their spirit and 
peoi, ‘Thit beautiful hymn "Bun of my soul, thou 








iviour dear, " was orice sung in Egypt to Horus, 

Ta this ‘Worship ol Serapis, which spread very widely 
throughout the civilized world in the third and sdoond vont 
7kG. we sce tho most remarkable anticipations of usages and 
forms of expression that were destined to dominate the European 
world: throughout the Christian era. ‘The essential idea, thv 
diviti: spirit, of Christianity was, as we shall presently show, 
new thing in the history of the mind and will of man; but the 
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$4 
Alexandria and India, 


The commiereial and intellectual importance of Alexandria 
continued for many centuries. Anticipating the account we 
shall presently give of tho rise of the Roman power, we may 
tell here that, tinder the Empire, Alexandria became the greatest 
trade centre inthe world. "The Roman Alexandrian merchants 
bad numerous settlomenta in South Indís. At Cranganore on 
the Malabar coust there was a temple dedicated to Augustus, 


potentates, er, . Chrvaotom, and othér early 
Christian writers speak about the Indians in Alexandris and 
their culta. 


CHAPTER 24 
THE RISE AND SPREAD OF BUDDHISM 


$1; The Story of Gautama, $5. Two Great Chinese 
§ 4. Teaching and Legend im Teachers. 

Conflict, $6. The Corruptions of 
$3 The Gospel of Gautama Buddhism, 

Buddha, $7. The Present Range of 
§4. Buddhiem and Asoka. Buddhism. 

ir 

m is interesting to turn from the mental and moral activities 
of Athens and Alexandria, and the growth of human ideas in 
ihe Mediterranean world, to the almost entirely separate 
intellectual life of India. Here was a civilization whioh from 
the firat seems to lave grown up upon its own roots and with 
& character of it» own. It was cut off from the civilizations 
to the west and to the east by vast mountain barriers and desert 
regions. The Aryan tribes who liad come down into the peninsula 
soon lost touch with their kindred to the west and north, and 
developed upon lines of their own. ‘This was moro particularly 
the case with those who had passed on into the Ganges country 
and beyond. ‘They found a civilization already scattered over 
"Indis, the Dravidian obvilization. This had arisen independently, 
just ts the Sumerian, Cretan, and Egyptian civilizations seem 
to have atisen, out of that widespread development of the 
Neolithic culture whose characteristics we have already desoribed. 
‘They revived and changed this Dravidian civilization much as 
the Greeks did the gean or the Semites the Sumerian. 

‘eso Indian Aryans were living under different conditions 
from those that prevailed to the north-west, "They were living 
in a warmer climate, in whioh a diet of beef and fermented 
liquor was destructive; they were forced, therefore, to a generally 
vegetarian dietary, and the prolife soil, almost unasked, gave 
them all the food they There was no further reason 
for them to wander; the crops and seasons wero trustworthy- 
‘Whey wanted little clothing or housing. ‘They wanted so little 
that trade was undeveloped. There was still land for every 

a 
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one who desired to cultivates patch—and a little patch sufficed. 
‘Their political life was simple and comparatively secure; no great 
conquering powers had arisen as yet in India, and her natural 
barriers sufficed ta stop the early imperialisms to the west of 

east. Thousands of comparatively pacifio little 
village republics and chieftainships were spread over the land. 
There was no sea life, there were no pirate raiders, no strange 
traders; One might write a history of India coming down to 
our hundred years ago and hardly mention the sea. 

‘The history of India for many centuries had been happier, 
less fierce, and more dreamlike than any other history. The 
noblemen, the rajahs, hunted; life was largely made up of love 
stories. Here and there a mabarajah arose amidst the rajahs 
and built a city, caught and tamed many elephants, slew many 
tigers, and left a tradition of his splendour and his wonderful 
processions. 

‘Yet there was much active thought among the Orientalized 
Aryans; great epics were composed and handed down by verbal 
tradition—for there was as yet no writing. ‘There waa also 
much profound philosophical speculation, which has still to be 
brought into clear relations with the philosophical systems of 

ie west. 

lt was somewhere between 600 and 500 5.0., when Croesus 
was flourishing in Lydia and Cyrus was preparing to snatch 
Babylon from Nabonidus, that the founder of Buddhism was 
born in Indis. He wae born in a amall republican tribal com= 
munity in the north of Bengal under the Himalayas, in what is 
how overgrown jungle country on the borders of Nepal. The 
litte state was ruled by a family, the Sakya clan, of which 
this man, Siddhattha Gautama, was a member. Siddhattha 
sas his personal name, like Caius or John; Gautama, or Gótama, 
his family name, like Cæsar or Smith; Sakya his clan name. 
like Julius, ‘The institution of caste was not yet fully establishod 
in India, and the Brahmins, though they were privileged and 
influential, had not yet struggled to the head of the system; 
but there ‘were already strongly marked class distinctions and a 

bis parted Багна Ше оны ‘Aryans 
and the darker common people. Gautama belonged to. the 
former race. His teaching, we may note, was called the Aryan 
Path, the Aryan Truth. 

lt is only within the Jost half-century that the increasing 
study of the Pali language, in which most of the original souroes 
were written, has given the world a real knowledge of the life and 
actual thought of Gautama, Previously his story was overlaid 





у 
wena even less knowledge. ‘The world was bound by the snowy 
Himalaya to the north and indefinitaly to the south. 
The city of Benares, which had a king, waa about a hundred 
miles away. ‘The chief amusements were hunting and love- 
making, Al the good that life seemed to’ offer, Gautama en- 
joyed. He was married af nineteen to a beautiful cousin. For 
‘years they remained childless; He hunted and played and 
went about in his sunny world of gardens and groves and irrigated 
Ticeields. And it was amidet this life that a great discontent 
fell upon him. Tè was the unhappinesa of a fine brain that seeks 
employment. He lived amidst plenty und beauty, he passed 
from gratification to gratification, and his soul was not satisfied. 
Th was as if he ‘the: destinies of the race ‘calling to bim. 
He felt that the existence he was leading was not the reality of 
life, but a holiday—a holiday that had gone anı too long. 
"While he was in this mood he saw four things that served 
to point his thoughts. На was driving om some excursion of 
pleasure, when he came upon a man dreadfully broken down by 
age. The poor, bent, enfoobled creature struck his imagination- 
"Buch ie the way ef lio," paid Channa, his charioteer, and “to 
that we must all come.” While this was vet in his miod he 
chanced upon & man suffering horribly from some loathsomo 
disenso. “Such is the way oi life/* said Channa. The third 
уса vas ot an unburiet Body, wollen, eyes, mauled by pas 
birds and beasts and altogether terrible. "That is tho way 
S ito" said Chana. = 
"he sense of disease and mortality, the inseourity and the 
unsatisfuotoriness of all happiness, descended upon: the mind of 
Gautama, And then he and Channa saw one of those wandering 
niceties who already existed in great numbers in India. ‘These 
men lived under severe rules, spending much time in meditation 
and in religious discussion. For many men before Gautama in 
‘that land of uneventful sunshine had found lifo distressing and 
mysterious, These ascetics were all supposed to be seeking 
soins deeper reality in life, and a passionate desire to do likewise 
took possession of Gautama: 
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‘He was meditating upon this project, says the story, when 
the news was brought to him that his wife had been deli 
afhis first-born son- “This is another tie to break,’ said Gautaina, 
He returned to the village amidst. the rejoicings of his fellow 
clansmen; There was a great feast and » Nautch dance to 
mitis Ue uui ч йи кену кай sais сма аташа 
awoke in a great agony of spirit, "like a man who is told that 
his house is on fire.’ In the ante-room the dancing girls were 
lying in strips of darkness and moonlight. He called Channa, 
and told him to prepare his horse. ‘Then ho went. softly to the 
threshold of his wife's: chamber, and saw hor by: the light of a 
little oil lamp, sleeping sweetly, surrounded by flowers, with 
his infant son in her arm, He felt a great craving to take up 
the child in onecfirst. and last embrace before he departed, but 
tho fear of waking his wife prevented him, and at last he turned 
awuy and went out into the briglit Indian moonshine to Channa 
iting with the horses, and mounted and rode oif into the 


orld. 

As ho rode through the night witi Channa, it seemed to 
him that Mara, the Tempter of Mankind, filled the sky and 
disputed with him, "Return," said Mara, "and bea king, and 
Twill make you the greatest of kings. Go on, and you will fail: 
Nover will I cease to dog your footsteps. Lust or malice or 
anger will betray you at lastin some unwary moment; soanet 
or eg at thoy ro that nig and in the he d 

¥ оу rode that night, moming ho stoppes 
outside the lands of bie olan, and dismounted beside x sandy river: 
‘There he out off his flowing looks with his sword, removed all 
his ornaments, and sent them and his horse and sword back to 
his house by Channa... Then going on, be presently met a ragged 
man and exchanged clothes with him, and so having divested 
himself of all worldly entanglements, he was [гео to pursue his 
search after wisdom. He made his way southward to a resort 
of hermits and torches in а hilly spur running into Bengal 
northward from the Vindhya Mountains, close to tho town 
of Rajgir. There a number of wise men lived in п warren of 
caves, going into Ube town for their simple supplies and imparting 
their Knowledge by worl of mouth to such as cared: to come 
to them, 

‘This instruction must have been very much in. the style of 
the Socratic discussions that were going on in Athens a couple 
of centuries later, Gautama became versed in all tho meta- 
physies of his age. But his acute intelligence waa dissatisfied 
with the solutions offered him. 











ж 
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[Ге Тайша шї has Always) been disposed to alors thas 
wer and knowledge may be obtained by extremo asceticism, by 
Tasting, sleoplesmnoss, and eell-torment, abd these ideas башат 
now Xue ie cpp tases Ma Teta sal with cire disciple. 
companions to the jungle in a gorge in the Vindhya Mountains, 
and there he himself up to fasting and terrible penances, 
is like the sound of a great bell bung in the 
canopy of the skies.” But it brought him no sense of truth 
achieved. One day he was walking up and down, trying to 
think in spite of his SE ES as i tek 
fell unconscious. When he recovered, the preposterousness of 
these semi-magic ways of attempting wisdom was plain to him, 
He amazed and horrified his five companions by demanding 
ordinary food and refusing to continne his self-mortifications. 
He lad realized that whatever truth a man may reach ie reached. 
best by a nourished brain in a healthy body. Suck m conception 
А сыы байда to ties Lage ol the Шай аш ge. Ни 
disciples deserted him, and went of in a ‘melancholy Н state to 
‘The boom of the great bell ceased, Gautama the 
wonderfur had fallen. 
Far a time Gautama wandered alone, the loneliest figure in 
history, миша for light. 
When the mind grapples with s grest and intricate problem, 
Rond IA айкын, it secures its positions stop by step, with 
but little realization of tle gaina it has made, until sı 
With an efect of abrupt Illumination, lt realizes ita viotory. Бо, 
it would seem, it happened to Gautama, He had seated himself 
le s great ев by the side of n river, to eat, when this sense 
cleat vision came to him. It seemed to him that he saw 
He is said to have sat all day and all night in profound 
mn then he rose up to impart his vision to the world. 








33 
Teaching and Legend in Сома. 

Such is the plain story of Gautama as we gather it from a 
comparison of carly writings. But common men must have 
their cheap marvels and wonders, 

Tt is nothing to them that this little planet should at Inst 
produce upon its surface a man thinking of the past and the 
future and the easentinl nature of existence. And so we must 
lare this sort of thing by some worthy Pali scribe, making the 


When the conflict began between the Saviour of the World 
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and the Prince of Eril a thousand nppalling meteort fell = 
Rivers flowod back towards their sources; peaks and lofty 
mountains, where countless trees had grown {for ages, rolled 
crumbling to the earth , ... the sun enveloped in awful 
йш, s ond a hot of heads pis liod the ai 

hich phenomena history has preserved по authentication. 
Pi eer only the figure of a lonely man walking towards 
Benarea. 








Extraordinary attention has been given to the tree under 
which Gautama had this sense of mental olarity. Iê was a tiro 
of thè fig genus, and from the first it was treated with peouliar 
veneration. It was called the Bo Tree. It has long since perished, 
but elose at hand lives another great tree which may be its 
descendant, and in Ceylon there grows to this day a tree, the 
oldest historical tree in the world, which we know certainly to 
ive Dee planted as a uiting dtom the Boi Treo in tlie genr 

Fram that time to this it has been carefully tended and 
ie pe great branches are supported by pillars, and the 
EDET SE EE EOE lt so that Ht haa bere ala to 
pat out fresh roots oontinually. It helps us to realize the 
shortness of all human history to see so many generations spanned 
by the endurance of one single tree, Gautama's disciples un- 
bappily have cared more for the. preservation of his tree than 
of his thought, which from tho first they misconceived and 





At Benares Gautama sought out his five pupils, who were 
still leading the ascetic life. ‘There isan account of their hesitation 
fo eive him when they saw him approaching. He was a 
baokslider. But there was some power of personality in him 
that prevailed over their coldness, and he made them listen to 
his mew convictions. For five days the discussion was carried 
cn. When he had at Inst convinced them that he was now 
enlightened, they nile lim se tbe Бил. There wns already 
ose days & belisf in India thst at long intervals Wisdom 
E 9 Ie terih and. vascoreidéd to mankind ‘rough 2 
chosen person known as the Buddha. According to Indian 
belief there hays heen many such Buddlins; Gautama Buddha 
ia only the latest one ofa series. But ft is doubtful if hé himself 
accepted that title or recognized that theory. In his discourses 
he never called himself the Buddha. 
He and his recovered disciples then formed a sort of Academy 
im the Deer Park at Benares, They made for themselves huts, 
and accumulated other followers to the number of threescore or 
more. In the'rainy seasan they remained in discourse at this 
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settlement, and during the dry woather they dispersed about 
‘the country, each giving his version of the new teachings, АШ 
thelr teaching was done, it would seem, by word of mouth, ‘There 
waz probably no writing yot in India at all. We must remember 
that in the time of the Buddlu it ia doubtful if even the Iliad 
Вай been committed to writing: Probably the Mediterranean 
Alphabet, which is the basis of most Indian scripts, had not 
yot reached Indi. The master, therefore, worked out and 
composed pithy and brief verses, aphorisms, and liste of “ points,” 
and these were in the discourse of his disciples. It 
greatly helped them to have these points and aphorisms numbered. 
‘The modern mind is apt to be impatient of-the tendency of Indian 
thought to a numerical statement of things, the Eightfold Path, 
the Four ‘Truths, and so on; but this enumeration waa a mnemonic 
necessity in-an undocumented world, 


{з 
The Gospel of Gautama Buddha. 


‘The fundamental teaching of Gautama, as it is now being 
made plain to a by the study of original sources, is clear and 
simple and in the closest harmony with modern ideas. It is 
beyond all dispute the achievement of one of the most penetrating 
intelligences the world has ever known, 

We have what are almost certainly the authentic heads of 
his discourse to the five disciples which embodies his essential 
doctrine. All the miseries and discontents of life he traces to 
insatiable selfishness. Suffering, he teaches, is due to the 
craving individuality, te the torment of preedy desire, Until 
æ man has overcome every sort of personal craving his lifo Ie 
trouble ànd his end sorrow. There are three principal forms the. 
eraving of life takes, and all are evil The first is the desire 
lo gratiy the senses, sensuousness. ‘The second is tho desire 
for personal immortality. "he third is the desire for prosperity, 
Worldlitiess, АШ these must be overcome—that ia to say, a 
man mustang longer be living for himself—before life van become 
serene. But when they are indeed overcome and no longer rule 
5 man's life, when the first-personal pronoun has vanished from 
his private thoughts, then he has reached the higher wisdom, 
Nirvana, serenity of soul. For Nirvana docs nob mean, as 
many’ people’ wrongly believe, extinction, but. the extinction 
of the futile personal aime that necessarily make life base or 
Pitifal or dreadful. › 

‘Now here, surely, we have the completest analysis of the 

= 
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problem of tho soul's peace. ‘Every religion that is worth the 
name, every philosophy, warna us to lose ourselves in something 
than A “Whosoever would save his life, shall 

it”: there is exactly the sume lesson. 

"The teaching of history, ns we are unfolding it in this book, 
is strictly in accordance with this teaching of Buddha. There 
is, as we are seeing, no social order, no security, no peace or 
happiness, no righteous leadership or kingship, unless men lose 
кым in something greater than themselves, The study 

of biological progress suuin reveals exactly the same 
the merger of the narrow globe of the individual experience in 
a wider being. ‘To forget oneself in greater interests is to escape 
from: a prison. 

"The selfabnegation must be complete. From the point of 
view of Gautama, that dread of death, that greed for wn endless 
continuation of his mean little individual life, which drove the 

and those who learnt from him with propitiations 
tnd charms into the temples, was as mortal and ugly and evil 
К eee ‘The religion of Gautama is 
Opposite to the “immortality” religions. And his teaching 
* P4 їй нш Aacelioism, &a a mete attempt to 
personal power by personal 
К ыа оаа а rule of lifo, the Aryan Path, by 
which we are to escape from the threefold base cravings that 
dishonour human life, then the teaching is not so clear. It is 
mot so clear for one very manifest reason: Gautama had no 
‘knowledge nor vision of history; he had no clear sense of the 
Yast and many-sided adventure of life opening out in sparo 
find time. His mind was confined within the ideas of hia age 
and people, and. their minds were shaped into notions of per- 

Fotual recurrence, of world following world and of Buddha 

Towing Buddha, a stagnant ciroling of the universe, The 
of mankind aa a great Brotherhood pursuing an endless 
eating under the God of Righteousness, the idea that was 
dawning upon the Semitic consciousness in Babylon 
at this time, did not exist in his world. Yet his account of the 
mn Poth is, nevertheless, within these limitations, pro- 





Let us briefly recapitulate the eight elements of the Aryan 
Path. First, Right Views: Gautama placed the stern examina- 
tion of views and ideas, the insistence upon truth, as the first 
research of his followers Tigre maata herno clinging Lo EAMUS 
кре. ‘He condemned, for instance, the prevalent belief. 

the transmigration of souls. In a well-known early Buddhist 
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dialogue there is à destructive analysis of tho idea of an enduring. 
Individual soul. Next to Right Viowa camo Right Aspiration: 
because nature abhors a varuum, and since base cravings ars 
to be expelled, other desires must be encouraged love for the 
servine of others, desire to do and secure justice, and the like, 
Primitive and uncorrupted Buddhism aimed not at the destruction 
of desire, but ut the change of desire. Devotion to science and 
Ath, of to the betterment of things, manifestly falls into harmony. 
with the Buddhistie Right Aspirations, provided such aims are 
free from jealousy or the craving for famo. Right Speech, 
Right Conduct, and Right Livelihood need no expansion here. 
Sixthly in this list cume Right Efort, for Gautama had no 
toleration for good intentions and slovenly application; tha 
disciple had to keep a keenly critical eyo upon his activities. 
‘The seventh element of the path, Right Mindfulness, is the 
constant guard ugainst/« lapse into personal feeling or glory for 
whatever is done ornot dono. And, finally, comes Right Rapture, 
which seems to be aimed against: the pointless ecstasies of the 
dovont, such witless wloryings, for instance, as those that went 
to thé jingle of the Alexandrian sistrum. 

We will not discuss here the Buddhistie doctrine of Karma, 
because it belongs to 4 world of thought that és passing away, 
‘The good or evil of every life was supposed to determine the 
happiness or misery of some subsequent life, that was in some 
inexplicable way identified with its predecessor. Nowadays we 
realize that æ life goes on in its consequences for ever, but. we. 
find no necessity to suppose that any ular lifo ja resumed. 
Tho Indian mind waa full of the idea of cyelio recurrence; every- 
thing was supposed to come round again. This isà very natural 
suppósition for men to-make; so things seem to be until we analyse. 
them. $Modern seience has made clewr to us that there is no. 
such exact recurrence as we aro apt to suppose: every. day is 
by an infinitesimal quantity x little longer than the day before; 
по generation repeats the previous genrration precisely ; history. 
never repeats itsell; changes, we realizo now, is inexhaustible; 
all things atu eternally now, -But these differences between our 
general ideaa and thoso Buddha must have possessed need not 
in any way prevent us from appreciating the unprecedented 
wisdom, the goodness, and the greatness of this plan of an 
emancipated life as Guatama laid it down somewhen in. the 
sixth century before Christ. _ 

And.if he failed im theory to gather together all the willa 
of thé converted into the one multifarious activity of our race 
battling: against: dewth ond deadnoss in time and space, he did 
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зов 
in practice direct his own life and that of all his immediate 
disciples into one progressive adventure, which wna to preach 
And spread tho doctrine and methode of Nirvana or soul-serenity 
wasi 


equally acceptable that m mam may, though perhaps against 
greater difficulties, cultivate the soil, rule a city, make roads, 
build houses, construct engines, or seek and spread knowledge, 
кин» pelf-forgetfulness and serenity, As much was inherent 
in Gautama’s teaching, but the stress was certainly laid upon the 
teaching itself, and upon withdrawal from rather than upon the 
ennoblement of the ordinary affairs of men. 

Tn certain other respects. this primitive Buddhism differed 
from any of the religions we have hitherto considered. It waa 
primarily a religion of conduct, not a religion of observances 
‘and sacrifices. It had no temples; and, since it had no sacrifices, 
it bad no sacred order of priests, Nor had it any theology, It 
"either asserted nor denied the reality of the innumerable and 
aften grotesque gods who were worshipped in India at that time. 
Te passed them by: 


$4 
Buddhism and Asoka. 


From tho! very first this new teaching -was misoonceived. 
ne corruption was perhaps inherent in ita teaching. Beeause 
the world of men bad aa yet no sense of the continuous progressive 
effort of life, it was very easy to slip from the jdeq of renouncing 
self to the idea of zenouncing active life. As Gautania’s own 
experiences had shown, it is easier to flee from this world than 

His early disciples were strenuous thinkers and 
teachers, but tho lapse Into mere monastic seclusion was a very 
easy ond, partinular]y easy in the climate of India, where an 
extreme simplicity of living is eonvenient and aitructive, and 
xertion more laborious than anywhere else in the world. 

‘And it was early the fate of Gautama, as it hae been the 
‘of moat religious founders since his days, to be made into 
wonder by his les intelligent disciples in their efforts to impress 
the outer world. We have already noted how one devout 
follower could not but believe that the moment of the master’s 
metal irradiation must necessarily have beon marked by am 
epileptic fit of tbe elements. ‘This is one small sample, of the 


e 
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vast accumulation of vulgar marvels that presently sprang up 
about the memory of Gautama- 

‘Where ca be no doubt that for the great multitude of human 
‘beings, then as now, the mere ides of an emancipation from 
salf is n very dificult one to grasp. It is probable that even 
among the teachers Buddha was sending out: from: Benares there 
sere many who did not grasp it and still less were able to convey 
it to their hearers. Their 
teaching quite naturally. 
took om the aspect of 


misortun: 

ings hore and hereafter. 
In the existing super- 
stitions of the people, 
and especially in the 
iden of the - 
death, though this idea 
was contrary to the 
master’s own teaching, 


s upon 
the people lest they 
should live again in 

or miserable 
forms, or fall itito some 
one of the innumerable 








ly 
familistized their minds. ‘They represented the Buddha asthe 
saviour from almost unlimited torment. 

There seems to be no limit to the lies that honest but stupid 
disciples will tell for the glory of their master and for what they, 
regard as the succes of their propaganda. Men who would 
scorn’ to tell a lie in everyday life will become wnscruplous 
cheata and liars when they have given themselves up to ргора- 
gandist work; ib is one of the perplexing absurdities of our 
human nature, Such honest souls—for most of them were 
indubitably honest—were presently telling their hearers of the 
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tirade that, stiendod the Duldhwa birib.ibey no longer 
called him Gautama, becanse that was too familiar » name—of 

his youthful feats of strength, of the murvela of his everyday 
life, winding up with a sort of illumination of his body ab the 
‘moment of death. 

Of course it wns impossible to bultve that Buddha was the 

son of n mortal father. He was mirsculously conosivod through 

mother dreaming of a beautiful white elephant! Previously 
UR кылыы ша e E 
he had generously givea them all to a needy bunter—and even 
helped him to saw them off, And so on. 

‘Moreover, a theology grew up about the Buddha, He was 
discovered to be a god. He was one of a series of divine beings, 
the Buddhas, ‘There was an undying “Spirit of all the Buddhas”: 
there was a great series of Buddhas past and Buddhas (or 
Buddhisatvas) yot to come, But we cannot go further into these 
complications of Asiatic theology. “Under the overpowering 
influence of these sickly imaginations the moral teachings of 
Gautama have been almost hid from view. ‘The theories grew 
and flourished; each new step, each new hypothesis, demanded 
another; until the whole sky was filled with forgeries of the brain; 
and the nobler and simpler lesions of tho founder of the religion 
were smothered beneath the glittering mass of metaphysical 
subtletios." 

Tn the third century B.0, Buddhism was gaining wealth and 
К кене нгыз и шнш вап ы Maa 
of the Order gathered in the rainy season were gi 
übstántial monastie büidlngs. o thi» period belong the debe 
ginnings of Buddhistio art. Now, i we remember how recent 
was the adventure of Alexander, that all the Punjab was still 
under Seleucid rule, that all India abounded with Greck adven- 

turers, and that there was still quite open communication by 
Ж ЫСЫШЫ ы Айлана И жо great wonder to find this 
early Buddhist art strongly Greck in churacter, and the new 
Alexandrian cult of Serapis and Isis extraordinarily influential 
in ie development, 

‘The kingdom of Gandhara on the north-west frontier near 
Peshawar, whioh flourished in the third century 2.c. зо Waa a typical 
meoting-place of the Hellenic and Indian worlds. Неге аге 
to be found еа Ер EM and interwoven 
with them are figures which are recognizably the figures ОЁ 
Serapis and Isis and Horus already worked into the 
Bet that gathered about Buddha.” No doubt tho Greet artiste 
who came to Gandhara were loth to relinquish à familiar theme, 
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But Tais, we are told, is no longer Isis but Hariti, a pestilence 
goddess whom Buddha converted and made benevolent. Foucher 
traces Tais from this centre into China, but here other influences 
Wore also nt work, and the story becomes too complex for us 
to disentangle in this Outline. China had a Taoist deity, the 
Holy Mother; the Queen of Heaven, who took on the name 
(originally a male name) of Kuan-yin and who came to resemble 
the Isis figure very closely. ‘The Isis figure, we foel, must have 
influenced the treatment of Kuan-yin. Like Tais, ahe was also 
Queen’ of the Seas, Stella Maris. In Japan 
she was called Kwonnon. There seems to 
have been a constant exchange of the outer 
forms of religion between east and west. We 
read in Huc’s Travels how perplexing he and 
hia fellow-missionary found this possession 
of a common tradition of worship. "The 
croas," he says, “the mitre, tbe dalmation, 
the cope, which tho Grand Lamas wear on 
tbeir journeys, or when they are performing 
some ceremony out of the temple; the service 
with double choirs, the psalmody, the 
exoroisms; the conser, suspended from five 
chains, which you ean open or olose at 
pleasure; the benedictions given by the 
Lamas by extending the right hand over the 
heads of the faithful; the chaplet, ecclesias- 
tical celibacy, spiritual retirement, the 
worship of the saints, the fasts, the j- 
sions, the litanies, the holy water, ail these 
are analogies between the Buddhists and Сняв Талая ағ 








ourselves," Kyax-Yor 
The cult and dootrine of Gautama, gathering corruptions and 
varintions-from Brahminism and Hellenism alike, was spread 


throughout India: by en increasing multitude of teachers in tho 
fourth and third centuries »,C. For some generations at least 
it retained much of the moral beauty and something of tho 
simplicity of the opening phase: Many people who haveno 
intallectaal grasp upon: tho meaning ‘of артери and 
disinterestedness have nevertheless the ability to appreciate a 
splendour in the reality of these qualities. Early Buddhism 
‘was certainly producing noble lives, and it is not only through 
reason that the latent response to nobility is aroused in our 
minds. It spread rather in spite of than because of the con- 
cessions that it made to vulgar imaginations. It spread because 
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of the early Buddhists were swest and gentle, belpful and 
pde dum people, who бошуна eke in their 
sustaining faith. 
Quite early in its career Buddhism came into conflict with 


advantages. ‘They had the monopoly of tradition and rel 
sucrifices. But their power was being challenged by the develop- 
ment of kingship, for the men who became clan-teadars and kings 
were usually not of tbe Brahminical caste. 

Kingship received am impetus from the Persian and Greek 
invasions of the Punjab. We have already noted the name of 
King Porus, whom, in spite of his elephants, Alexander defeated 
and turned into a satrap. ‘There came also to the Greek camp 
upon the Indus a certsin adventurer named Chandragupta 
Maurya, whom the Greeks called Sandracottus, with a scheme 
for conquering the Ganges country. "The scheme was not 
welcóme to the Macedonians, who were in revolt against marching 


among the tribes upon the north-west frontier, secured their 
Абаза. аа алана averrat the Punjab, 

ousting the Macedonian representatives. He then conquered 
y 0.), waged a successful war (303 3.0.) 
against Selencus 1 when the latter attempted to recover the 
Punjab, ond consolidated a great empire reaching across all 
northern India from the westem to the eastern 

came into much the same conflict with tho growing 
Brahmins; into the conflict between crown and 





} 
E 
gre 


He was succeeded by bis son, who was in turn succeeded by 
Asoka (204 to 297 v.c.) ono of the greatest monarchs of history, 
whose dominions extended from Afghanistan to what is now 
the province of Madras, He is the only military monarch on 
record who sbandoned warfaro after victory. Hy had invaded 
Kalinga (226 3.6.) & country along the east coast of Madras, 
perhaps with intention of completing: the conquest of the 

ip of the a. Tho o was successful, 
by what he saw of the cruelties and horrors 
i, in certain inscriptions that) still exist, 
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that he would по longer seek Sonquest by wa bt by religion, 
seth пагы is ie was deve to the spreading of Buddhism. 

He seems to hnvo ruled his vast empire in pesce and with 
great ability. He was no mere religious fanatio, But in the 
year of his one and only war he joined the Buddhist community 
ла. layman, and some years later he became a full member of 
the Order, and devoted himself to the attainment of Nirvans 





by tha Eightfold ne How entirely compatible that way of 

zi then was with the most. T emm Mn 

fe shows. Samian Right Effort, Бш пн. 
ЕЕЕ 

ТЕ ‘and the planting of trees for abado. He appointed. 

officers for th» supervision of P works. He founded 





growing of me. 

him, he would no doubt have endowed scientific research upor 

* great scale. RS OE EIS EE Ae E bog 

dod schjeot races, ‘He made provision for the education of women. 
He made—he was the firet monarch to make—an attempt to 

educate hia people into a common view of the ends and way of 
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i - up long inscripti 
rehearing the teaching of Gautama, and it is the simple and 
human teaching and not the preposterous accretions. Ühirty- 
five of his inscriptions survive to this day. Moreover, he sent 
‘missionaries to spread the noble and reasonable teaching of his 


already told, to Ceylon. 

For cight-and-twenty years Asoka worked eanely for the 
real needs of men, Amidst the tens of thousands of names of 
Асам (һай кон tha solum of history, thei inja iis 
acd graciousnesses sad sererities and royal highneeses and the 
Jiko, the name of Asoka shines, and shines almost alone, s star. 
From the Volga to Japan his name is still honoured. China, 
Tîbet, and even India, though it haa lefe his doctrine, preserve 
the tradition of his greatness, More living men cherish his 
‘memory to-day than have ever heard the names of Constantine 
or Charlemagne. 


45 
Tio Great Chinese Teachers. 


It is thought that the vast benefactions of Asoka finally 
corrupted Бийн Бу attracting to its Order great numbers 
mercenary and insincere adherent, but there cam be no 
Sieht Qt ja exiens throughout Asis was very largely dus 
'to his stimulus. 

Tt made its way into Central Asia through Afghanistan and 
‘Turkestan, and so reached China. Buddhist teaching reached 
Chins, says Professor Pramatha Nath Bose, about A.D. 64 in the 
reign of the Emperor Ming-Ti'of the Han dynasty. ‘The Pandit 
Kasyapa was tho apostle of Chins and he was followed by s 
series of other great teachers. The great days of the Buddhist 
propaganda in Chins were the third and fourth centuries A.D. 
Jt then underwent grievous persecutions and. re-emerged to 

‘and the coming of the Tang dynasty, 

Buddhism found in Chins æ popular and prevalent religion 
already established, Tsoism, a development of very ancient 
and primitive magie and oceult - Tt was reorganized 
as a distinctive cult by Chang-Tao-ling in the days of the Han 
dynasty, ‘Tso means tho Way, which corresponds closely with 
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the idea of the Aryan Path, The two religions after an opening 
struggle spread side by side and underwent similar changes, so 
that nowadays their outward practice is very similar. Buddhism 
also encountered Confucianism, which waa oven less theological 
and even more a code of personal conduct. And finally it en- 
countered the teachings of Lao Tse, ‘anarchist, evolutionist, 
phcificist and moral philosopher, iih were not so much a 
religion as a philosophical rule of life. The teachings of this 
Lao Tse were later to become incorporated with the Taoist 
religion by Chen Tuan, the founder of modern Taoism, 

Confucius, the founder of Confucianism, like the great southern 
teacher Lao Tse, and Gautama, lived also in the sixth century 
1.0. His life bas some interesting parallelisms with that of some 
of the more political of the Greek philosophers af the fifth and 
fourth. The sixth century s.o. falls into the period assigned 
by Chinese historians ќо the Chow dynasty, but in those days 
tho rule of that dynasty had become little more than nominal: 
the emperor conducted the traditional sacrifices of the Son of 
Heaven, and reveived a certain formal respect. Even his nominal 
empire was not a sixth part of the China of to-day. We have 
already glanced af the state of affairs in China at this time; 
practically China was a multitude of warring states open to the 
northern barbarians. Confucius was a subject in one of those 
states, Lu; he was of aristocratic birth but poor; and, after oceupy- 
ing various official positions, he set up a sort of Academy in Lu 
for the discovery and imparting of Wisdom. And we also find 
Confucius travelling from state to state in China, seeking a prince 
who would make him his counsellor and become the centre of 
à reformed world. Plato, two centuries later, in exactly the 
same spirit, went as adviser to the tyrant Dionysius of Syracuse; 
and we have already noted the attitudes of Aristotle and Isocrates. 
toward Philip of Macedonia, 

‘The teaching of Confucius centred upon the idea of a noble 
life which he embodied in a standard or ideal, the Aristocratic 
Man, This phrase is often translated into English ns the Superior 
Person, but as “superior” and “person,” like “respectable” 
and “genteel,"" have long become semi-humorous terms of abuse, 
this rendering is not fair to Confucianism. He did present to 
his time the ideal of a devoted public man. The public side waa 
very important to him. He was far more of a constructive 
political thinker than Gautama or Lao Tse, His mind was full 
of the condition of China, and he sought to call the Aristocratie 
Man into existence vory largely in order to produce the noble 
state, One of his sayings may be quoted here: “It is impossible 
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to withdraw from the world, and associate with birds and beaste 
that have no affinity with ns. With whom should T ssociute 
but with suffering men? 'The disorder that. js what 
requires my- efforts, I right principles ruled the king- 
dom, there would be no necessity for me to change its state.” 

‘The political basis of his teaching seems to be characteristic 
of Chinese moral ideas; there is. much direoter reference to this 
State than is the case with most Indian and European moral and 
religious doctrine. “For a time he was appointed magistrate in 
Chung-tu, а оўбу of the dukedom of Lu, and here be sought to 

life to n. inary extent, to subdue every relation- 
ship and notion, indeed, to the rule of an elaborate etiquette. 
"Ceremonial in every detail, such: aswe are wont to see only 
in the courts of rulers and the honseholds of high dignitaries, 
bocame obligatory on the people at large, and all matters of 
daily life were subject to rigid rule, Even the food which the 
different classes of people might eat was regulated; males and 
females were kept apart in he streets; even the thickness of 
coffin and the shape and situation of graves were niade the 
vubject of regulations," 

"This is all, as people say, very Chinese, No other people 
have ever approached moral order and ‘social stability through 
the channel of manners: Yot in China, at any rate, the mothode 
of Confncius have;hnd an enormous effect, and no nation in the 
word to-day has sueb-a universal tradition of decorum and 
sell-restruinis 

Later on the influence of Confucius over bis duke wao under- 
mined, and he withdrew again into private life. His Inst days 
were saddened by the deaths of some of hia most promising 
disciples, “‘No intelligent ruler,” he said, "arises to take me as 
his master, and my time has come to die. 

But hw died to live. Says Hirth, "There osn be no doubt that 
Confusitis аз had a greater influence on the development of thie 
Chinese national charactor than many emperors taken together. 
He is, therefore, one of the essential figares to be considered in 
connection with any history of Chinn. That hei could influence 
his nation to such. a-degree was, it-appears to ms, due more to 
the peculiarity of the nation than to that-of his own personality, 
Had he lived in any other part of the world, his name would per- 
lips be forgotten. As we have seen, he lind formed liie eharacter. 
And his personal views on man's life from a careful study of 
documents closely connected with the moral philosophy oulti- 
vated by former generations. What ho preached to his contem- 
poraries was, therefore, not all new to them; but, having himself, 
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the study of old records, heard the dim voice of the sages of 
the past, he became, as it were, the megaphone phonograph 
through which were expressed to the nation those views which 
ived fror i E 


* 





become the. or millions of those who are bent on imitating 
the outward manners. of a great man. ... Whatever be did 
in publio was regulnted to the minntest detail by ceremony. 
"This was no invention of his own, since ceremonial life had been 
cultivated many centuries before Confucius; but his authority 
and example did much to perpetuate what he considered desirable 


‘The teachings of Lao ‘Tse, who was for « long time in charge 
imperial library of the Chow dynasty, was much more 
ical and vague and elusive than that of Confucius, He 

have preached s stoical indifference to the pleasures 
‘powers of the world, and a return to an imaginary simple 
of the past Ho left writing, very contracted in style and 
very obscure, He wrote in riddles. After his death Lao ‘Tee's 
; like the teachings of Gautama Buddha, were corrupted 
and overlaid by legends and had the most complex and extra- 
ordinary observances and wuperstitious idens grafted upon them. 
But the teaching of Confucius was not so overlaid, because it 
was limited and plain and straightforward and lent itself to no 
listortions. 

"The Chinese speak of Buddhism and the doctrines of Lao 
Ts and Confucius as the ‘Three Teachings. ‘Together they 
constitute the basis and point of departure of all later Chinese 

Their thorough study is a necessary preliminary to 
tho establishment of any real intellectual and moral community 
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greatest and profoundest, whose doctrines to this day dominate 
the thought of the great majority of human beings; there are 
certain features in which their teaching contrasts with the 
thoughts and feelings that were soon to take possession of the 
Western world. Primarily they are personal and tolerant 
doctrines; they are doctrines of a Way, of a Path, of a Nobility: 
бай по doctrines of a church or a general rule. And they offer 
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nothing either for or against the existence and worship of tho 
current gods, The Athenian philosophers, it is to be noted, had 
just the sane theological detachment; Socrates was quite willing 
Ño bow politely or sacrifice formally to almost any divinity— 
reserving his private thoughts. ‘This attitude ix flatly antagonistic 
to the state of mind that wus growing up in the Jewish com- 
munities of Judea, Egypt, and Babylonia, in which the thought 
of the ons God was first and foremost. Neither Gautama пог 
Luo ‘Tse nor Confuciis had any inkling of this idea of a jealous 
Bod, a God who would have "*none other gods," a God of terrible 
‘Truth, who would not tolerate any lurking belief in magic, 
witeheratt, or ald customs, or any sacrificing to the god-king or 
any trifling’ with the stern unity of things. 





go 
‘The Correptions of Buddhism, 


"Ehe intolerance of the Jewish mind did keep its essential faith 
clear and clean. "The theological disregard of the great Eastern 
teachers, neither assenting nor denying, did, on the other hand, 
permit elaborations of explanation and accumulations of ritual 
from the very beginning. Except for Gautams’s insistence upon 
Right Views, which was easily disregarded, there was no self- 
cleansing element in either Buddhism, Taoism, or Confucianism. 
Thore was no efective prohibition of superstitious practices, 
spitit-raising, incantations, prostrations, and supplementary 
worships, At an-early stage a process of incrustation began, 
ond continued, ‘The new faiths caught almost every disease 
of the corrupt religions they sought to replace; ‘they took over 
tha idols and the temples, the altars and the censers. 

‘Tibet to-day ie a Buddhistic country, yet Gautama, could 





‘wore huts and who made no priests—and above a high altar be 
would behold a huge golden idol, which he would learn wos 
called “Gautama Buddha!" He would hear eervioes intoned 
before thie divinity, and certain precepts, which would be dimly 
familiar to him, murmured as responses. Bells, incense, рговіга- 
tions, would play their part in these amazing proceedings: At 
опе point in the service а bell would be rung and a mirror lifted 
up, while the whole congregation, in an sccess of reverence, 
bowed lower. 
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About this Buddhist countryside he would discover a number 
of curious little mechanisms, little wind-wheels and water-wheels 
spinning, on whith brief prayers were insribed. Every time 

spin, he would learn, it counts as a prayer, "To 
m be would ask. Moreover, there would be a number of 





the land generally. Gangs of workmen, 
employed by pious persons, would be going about the country 

cutting this precious formula on cli and stone. And this, he 
would realize at Inst, wae what the world had made of his religion! 
Beneath this gaudy glitter was buried the Aryan Way to serenity 
of soul 

We have already noted the want of any progressive ides in 
primitive Buddhism. In that sgain it contrasted with Judaism. 
The idea of a Promise gave to Judaism a quality no previous or 
contemporary religion displayed; it made Judaism histor 
and dramatic, It justified’ its fierce intolerance because it 
pointed to an aim. In spite of the truth and profundity of the 
Psychological side of Gautama's teaching, Buddhism stagnated 
and corrupted for the lack of that directive idea, Judaism, it 
must be confessed, in its earlier phases, entered but little into. 
the souls of men; it let them remain lustful, avaricious, worldly 
or superstitious; but because of its persusaion of a promise and 
of a diyine leadership to serve divine ends, it remained in com- 
parbon with Buddhism bright and expeotant, Uke a cared-or 
sword. 


iru ovr very beneficial to the gentleman who paid 









a7 
‘The Present Range of Buddhism. 

For some time Buddhism flourished in India, But Brah- 
minim, with ite many gods and its endless variety of culta, 
sways flourished by ita edo, and the organization of the Bralisins 
grew more powerful, until at last they were able (o turn upon 
this caste-denying cult and oust it from India altogether. The 
story of that struggle is not ta be told here; there were perse- 
cutions and reactions, but by the eleventh century, except for 
Orissa, Buddhist teaching was extinct in India, Much of ita 
gentleness and charity had, however, become incorporated with 
ae 


Over great areas of the world it still survives: it is possible 
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in contact with western science, und inspired by the spirit. 
‘of history, the original teaching of Gautamas, revived and purified, 
‘part in the direction of human destiny. 
iit of India the Aryan Way ceased to rule the 
‘of any Argan peoples. It is curious to note’ that while 
е 





great Aryan religion is now almost exclusively confined 
‘peoples, the Aryans themselves are under the 
religions, Christianity nnd Islam, which mre, ва 
s, essentially Semitic. And Buddhism, Taoiern, and 
alike wear garments of ritual and formula that 
seem to be derived through Hellenistic channels from that. and 
of temples and priestoraft, Egypt, and from tbe more primitivo 
and fundamental mentality of the brown Hamitio peoples. 


BOOK V 


RISE AND COLLAPSE OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE 


CHAPTER 25 
THE TWO WESTERN REPUBLICS 
I Tae Beginnings of the  § 0. The Second Punic War, 








tins, $T. The Third Punic War. 
A New Sort of State. $8 Hos te Pun Ware 
$4. The Carthaginian Republic Undermined Roman 
of Rich Men. Liberty. 
§4. The First Punic War, § 9, Comparison of the Roman 
$5, Chto: the Elder und the Republic with a Modern 
Spirit of Cato, State, 
{1 
Т is now to take up the history of the two great 


republics of the Western Mediterranean, Rome and Carthage, 
and to tell how Rome succeeded in maintaining for some 
centuries an empire even greater than that achioved by the 
conquests of Alexander, But this new empire wna, as we shall 
tty to make clear, a political structure differing very profoundly 
in ite nature from any of the Oriental empires that had preceded 
iL Great changes in the texture of human society and in the 
conditione of social inter-relations had been going on for some 
centuries. The flexibility ad transferability of money. wae 
ing a power and, like all powers in inexpert hands, a 
danger in human affairs. It was altering the relations of rich 
men to the state-and to their poorer fellow-citizens, This new 
empire, the Roman empire, unlike all the preceding empires, 
уаз not the creation of a great conqueror. No Sargon, no 
Thothmes, no Nebuohadnezzar, no Cyrus nor Alexander nor 
n 
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Chandragupta, was its fountain-head. I& was made by a 

republic, И grew by a kind of necessity through new con- 

centrating and unifying forces that were steadily gathering 
in human affairs. 

But firat it ia necessary to give some idea of the state of affairs 
in Italy im the centuries immediately preceding the appearance 
of Rome in the world’s story. 

Before 1,200 9.0., that is to say before the rise of the Assyrian 
empire, the siege of Troy, and the final destruction of Cnossos, 
but after the time of Amenophis IV, Italy, like Spain, was 
probably still inhabited mainly by dark white people of tho 
more fundamental Therian or Mediterranean rae, This aborig- 
inal population was probably a thin and backward one, But 
already in Italy, as in Greece, the Aryans were coming south: 
ward. By 1,000 n:o. immigrants from the north had settled over 
most of the north and centre of Italy, and, as in Greece, they 
had intermarried with their darker predecessors and established 
a group of Aryan: languages, the Italian group, more akin to 

Itio (Gaelic) than to any other, of which the most inter. 
esting from the historical point of view was that, spoken by the 
Tatin tribes in the plains south and east of the river Tiber. 
Mesnwhile the Greeks had been settling down in Greece, and 
now they wero taking to the sea and crossing over to South 
Italy and Sicily and establishing themselves there, Subse- 
quently they established colonies along the French Riviera and 
founded Marseilles upon the site of an older Phomnician colony. 
‘Another загар. people also had come into Italy by ses- 
‘These were a brownish sturdy people, to judge from the pictures 
thoy have left of themselves; very probably they were n tribe 
of those Aigean ‘dark whites” who were being driven out of 
Greece and Asia Minor and the islands in between by the Greeks. 
We have already told the tale of Cnossos and of the settlement 
Of the kindred Philistines in Palestine. These Etruscans, as 
€ pu Une Rad in ancient times to 

of Asiatic origin, and.it is tempting, but probably unjustifiable 
4 connect this traditioa with the Bnei, the epic 
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‘The “Western Mediterranean“ map may be taken to repre: 
sent roughly the state of affairs about 750 2.0, also shows the 
establishments af the Phoonician traders, of which Carthage was 
the chief, along the shores of Africa and Spain. 

Of all the peoples actually in Italy, the Etruscans were by 
fur the most ‘civilized. They built sturdy fortresses of the 
Myewnean type of architecture; they had a metal industry; 
toy used парон Greek potery of a vory Be type. The 

Latin tribes on the other side of the ‘Tiber were by comparison 
barbaric. 
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‘The Latins were still a rade farming people. The centre 
of their worship was a temple to the tribal god Jupiter, upon 
the Alban Mount, as shown in map “Early Latium.” "Thero 
they gathered for their chief festivals very much after tho 
fashion of the early tribal gathering we have already i 
at Avebury. ‘This gathering-place was not a town; it wax a 
high place of assembly. ‘There was no population, permanently 

thers, ‘There were, however, twelve townships in the Latin 
league. At one point upon the Tiber there was a ford, and hore 
there was a trade between Latins and Etruscans. At thia 
ford Rome had its beginnings. ‘Traders sasembled there, and 
тыге from the twelve towns found an asylum and occupation 
at this trading centre, Upon the seven hills near the ford a 
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number of settlements sprang up, whieh finally amalgamated 
into one city, 

Most people have beard the story of the two brothers 
Romulus and Remus, who founded Rome, and the legend of 
how they were exposed ae infantá mnd sheltered and suckled 
by a wolf. Little value is now attached to this tale by modem 
historians, ‘The date 753 5.0. is given for the founding of 
Rome, but there are Etruscan tombs beneath the Roman Forum 
of. much earlier date than that, and the so-called tomb of 
Romulus bears an indecipherable Etruscan inscription. 

The peninsula of Italy was not then the smiling land of 
i and olive orchards it has since become. It. was 
still a rough country of marsh and forest, in which the farmers 

their cattle and made their clearings. Rome, on the 
жогу between Габа во Etrusoun, vie nob in e very strong 
position for defence, At еге were, perhaps, Latin kings 
in Rome; then it would seem the city fell into the hands of 
Etruscan rulers whose tyrannows conduct led at lust to their 
expulsion, and Rome became a Latin-speaking republic. The 
Etruscan kings were expelled from Rome in the sixth century 
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J0, while the successors of Nobuchadnezzar were ruling by 
the ‘sufferanoe of the Medes in Babylon, while Confucius was 
seeking = king te reform the disorders’ of China, and while 
Gautama was teaching the Aryan Way to his disciples at 
Benares. 


Of the struggle between the Romans and the Etruscans we 
cannot tell in, any detail here. The Etruscans were the better 
armed, ivilized and the more numerous, and it would 
probably have gone hard with the Romans if they had had to 
fight them alone. But two disssters happoned to the Etruscans 
Which sọ weakened them that the Romans wore able st last to 
master them ; The first of these was a war with the 
Greeks of Syracuse in Sicily which destroyed the Etruscan 
Hest (474.2.0,), and the second was a great raid of the Gauls 
from the north into Italy. ‘These latter people swarmed into 
North Italy and occupied the valley of the Po towards the end 
of the üfth century mc, as & couple of centuries later their 
Kindred were to swarm down into Greece and Asia Minor and 
settle, in Galatia. ‘The Etruscans were thus caught between 
hammer and anvil, and after a long and intermittent war the 
Romans were able to capture Veii, on Etruscan fortress, a few 
miles from Rome, which had hitherto been a great threat and 
Annoyance ta them. 

Tt is to this poriod of struggle against the Etruscan monarchs, 
the Tarquins, that Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, familiar 
to every schoolboy, refers. 

But the invasion of the Gaul was one of those convulsions 
of the nations that leave nothing as it has been before. They 
carried their raiding right down the Italian peninsula, devas- 
tating all Etruria: They took and sacked Rome (300 в.с), 
According to Roman legendi—on which doubt. is throwo— 








A 
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the citadel on the ‘held out, and this also the Gauls would 
have taken by si At night, if certain geese had not been 


awakened by their stealthy movements ond set up suoh a 
cackling 48 to arouse the garrison. After thst the Gauls, who 
were ill-equipped for siege operations, and suffering 
from disease in their vaip, were bought off, and! departed to 
the northward again; and, though they made subsequent raids, 
they never again reached Rome. 

‘he leader of the Gauls who sacked ome was named 
Brennus It ie related of him that os the gold of the ransom 
was being weighed there was some dispute about the justice af 
the counterpoise, whereupon he flung his sword into the scale, 
saying, “Fa welts" (“Woe to the vanquished!")—a phrase 
that hes haunted the discussions of all subsequent rausoms 
and indemnities down to the present time. 

For half a century after this experience Rome was engaged 
in a series oF wars to establish herself at the head of the Latin 
tribes, For the burning of the chief city seems to have stimu- 
Juted rather than crippled her energies. However much che 
suffered, most’ of hor neighbours seem to have suffered niore. 
By 390 mo. Rome was the mistross city of ll Central Italy 
from the Amo to south of Naples. She had conquered the 


dominion e 

the Gaulish boundary sbe had planted garrisons and colonial 
cities, and no doubt it was because of that line of defence that 
the raiding enterprises of ths Gauls were deflected eastward 
into the Balkans. 

‘After what we have already told of the history of Greece 
and the constitutions of her cities, it will not surprise the reader 
to learn that the Greeks of Sicily and Italy were divided up into 


‘Adriatic for help, and found it in the ambitions of Pyrrhus, 

the king of Epirus. Between the Romas and Pyrrhus those 

Groeks ob Magna Grecin were very much in thé eame position 

that Greece proper had been in between the Macedonians and 
Persians, half a century before. 

"The reader will remember that Epirus, the part of Greece 

M is closest to the hoel of Italy, was the native land of 
as, the mother of Alexander. In the kaleidoscopic 
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шо! оао anri ы жеш ы meet ory 
^ career of conquest in Italy and Sicily, He commanded an 
Army; against which the comparatively inexpert 
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а strong power established so close to her as Sicily, Rome 
in those days seemed to the Carthaginians » far lesa serious 
thirst than the possibility of another Alexander tho Great 
paling Sicily. A Carthaginian lieet appeared off ihe mouth of 
the ‘Tiber, therefore, to encourage or induce the Romana to 
renew the struggle—and Rome and Carthage were definitely 
allied against the invader. i sac Sis 

‘This interposition of Carthage was fatal to Pyrrhus. Without 

Erde ыш Бї ‘powcr чин, ала, айас саз шаса 
Topilsa ig aa attack upon the Roman camp of Denerentum, he 
bad to retire to Epirus (£15 26). 

khat Chea Py zins left Silly ba said he lett 
Sk nus ало Home and Carthage. He was 
killed three years liter ina battle in the streets of Argos. 

The war against Pyrrhus жаз won by the Carthaginian 
fleet, and Rome reaped a full half of the harvest of victory. 
Sicily fell com; [р кы немис ыо 
toe and heel of Italy, and looked across the Straits of Messina. 
se hes now rival, Шш үөн dime (204 n.c.) the prophecy 

of Pyrrhus was fulfilled, and the first war with Carthage, th 
fil of оа ссе Роша Ман had bgun. (^Punis" fonti iln 
Latin. Punicus, Corthaginian, i.e. Phoenician.) 


ЕБ 


$2 
A New Sort of State. 


But we write "Rome" aud the "Romans" and we have 
still to explain what manner of people thess were who were 
playing a róle of conquest that had hitherto been played only 
by able and aggressive monarchs. 

Their state was, in the fifth century mc, a republis of the 
Aryan type very similar to m Greek aristocmtio republic, The 
earliest accounts of the social life of Rome give us a picture of 
a very. primitive Aryan community. "In the second half of 
the fifth oentury before Christ, Rome was still an aristooratio 

of free peasants occupying an area of nearly 400 
square miles, with a population certainly not exceeding 150,000, 
alimost eatirely dispersed over the countryside and divided into 


seventeen ‘or rural tribes. Most of the families had & 

small holding and a cottage of their own, where father and 

sons lived aud worked together, growing corn for the most part, 

went oe мд strin of vine or olive; Their few head 
жеге t. pasture on the neighbouring common 

land; their clothes aud simple е husbandry they 
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made for themselves at home. Only at raro intervals and on 
special occasions would they make their way into the fortified 
town, which was tho centre st once of their religion and their 
government. Here were the temples of the gods, the houses of 
the wealthy, and the shops of the artisans and traders, where 
com, oil, or wine could be bartered in small quantities for salt 
от rough tools and weapons of iron"? 


‘Map of? 
ITALY 
after 275 BE 
Roman power fill] 





"This community followed the usual traditions of a division 
inte EUN d dante CHE rb muro ld fe 
Patricians and plebsians. ‘These were the citizens; 
Outlander bad no more part in the state than he had reece 
But the constitution differed from any Greek constitution in 
the fact that w great part of the ruling power was gathered into 
the hands of à body eslled the Senato, which was neither purely 
A body of hereditary members nor directly an elected and repre- 

Alerero, TM Greatness and Décliné of Rom 
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. lt was 6 nominated one, and in the earlier 
nominated solely from among the patricinns: Tt 
before the expulsion of the kings, and in the time of the 

ing who nominated the senators. But after 
‘kings (510 2.0.) the supreme government 
ids of two elected rulers, the consuls ; and 
‘the consuls who took over the. business of appointing 
senators. In tho early daya of the Republic only patricians 
were eligible sa consuls or senators, and the share of the ple- 
belans in the government consisted merely in » right to vote 
for the consuls and other public officials. Even for that purpose 
their votes did not have the same value as those of their patrician 
fellow-citizens. But their votes had at any rate sufficient weight 
to induce many of the patrician candidates to profess a mare or 
ess sincere concern for plebeia grievances, In the early phases 
of the Roman state, moreover, the plebeians were not only ex- 
eluded from publio office, but from intermarriage with the 
pattician clase, ‘Tho administration waa evidently primarily 
& patrician affair. 

‘The carly phase of Roman affairs was therefore an aristo- 
eracy of a very pronounced type, and the internal history of Rome 
for the two centuries and a half between the expulsion of the 
ast Etruscan king, Tarquin the Proud, and the beginning of 
the fret Punico War (204 3.6), was very largely m struggle for 
mastery between those two ordera, the patricians and the 
plebèisns, It was, in fact, closely parallel with the atragglé of 
aristocracy md democracy in the city states of Greece, and, 
ва in the case of Greece, there were whole classes in the com- 
munity, slaves, frood slaves, unpropertied free men, outlanders, 
‘and the like, who were entirely outside and beneath the struggle. 
We have already noted the essential difference of Greek demo- 
craoy and what is called democracy in the world to-day. Another 
misused word is the Roman term proletariat, which in modern 
ес пиш айды propetis people in a modern state. 

Rome the proletari were & voting division of fully qualified 
citizens whose property was less than 10,000 copper meses 
(2275). "They were am enrolled clase; their value to the state 
consisted in their raising families of citizens (proles--offspring), 
and from their ranks were drawn the colonists who went, to form 
new Latin cities or to garrison important points. But the 

‘were quite distinct in origin from alayes or freedmen 
miscellaneous driftage of & town slum, and it is a great 
that modern political discussion should ho confused by 
inaccurate use of a term which has no exact modern 
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equivalent and which expresses nothing real in modem social 
classification. 


‘Tho mass of the details of this struggle between patricians 
und plebejans we: can afford to ignore in this Owline, It was 
4 struggle which showed the Romans to be a people of a curiously, 
shrewd character, never: forcing things to. a destructive crisis, 
but being within the limits of their discretion grasping hard 
dealers. "The patrijians made a mean use of their political 
advantages to grow rich through the national conquests, at the 
expense not only of the defeated enemy but of the poorer 
plebeian whose farm had been neglected and who had fallen 
into debt during his military service. The plebeians were 
ousted from any share in the conquered lands, which the patri- 
cians divided up among themselves, The introduction of money 
probably increased. the facili- 
ties of the usurer and the 


the country and the good 
things that. were coming to 
Rome as she grew powerful Rowan comm sxnvcsiro comtencnare 
The ürstof these (1) waa tho 7" тойт oven Pranmos awp ame. 
general strike of plebeians. 
Twico-they actually marched right out of Rome, threatening to 
make a new city higher up the Tiber, and twice this threat proved 
conclusive. The second method of pressure (2) was the threst 
of w tyranny.: Just asin Attica (the little state of which Athens 
ао анна) Paisisteatus val hielt to pow од. Бе ups 
port of the poorer districte, во there was to be-found ii most 
Perioda of plebeian discontent some ambitious man ready to figuro 
as a leader and wrest power from the senate. For along time the 
Roman patricians were clever enough to beat every such potential 
tyrant by giving in o a certain extent to the 
finally (3) there were patrioians hig-minded and far- 
‘enough to insist upon the need of reconciliation with the plebeians. 
Thus, in 509 x.o., Valesius Poplicola (3), the consul, enacted 
that whenever the life or rights of any citizen were at: stake, 
there should! be xn appeal from the magistrates to the general 
aasemblz. This Lax Valeria wae "tho Hábeas Corpus of Kome;* 
and it freed the Romsn plebeians from the worst dangers of 
class vindictiveness in the law court, 
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In 404 т.с. ocourred a strike (1). "Alter tho Latin war the 
pressura of debt had become excessive, and tho, plebeians saw 
‘with indignation their friends, who hud often served the state 
bravely in the legions, thrown into chains and reduced to slavery 
‘st the demand of patrician creditors. War was roging against 
the Volscians; but the Jegionaries, on their victorious roturn, 
refused any longer to obey the vonsuls, and marched, thongh 
‘without any disorder, to the Sacred Mount beyond tlie Anio (up 
the Tiber), There they prepared to found a new city, since 
the rights of citizens were denied to them in the old one. The 
patricians were compelled to give way, and the plebeians, re- 
turning to Rome from the * First Seoession,' recoivod the privilege. 
of haying officers of their own, tribunes and aediles," 1 

lu 486 n.o: arose Spurius Cassius (2), a consul who carried 
an Agrarian Law securing public land for the plebeinns. But 
the next year he was acoused of aiming at royal power, and 

to death. His law never came into operation. 

‘There followed a long struggle on the part of the plobeians 
to have the laws of Rome written dawn, so that they would no 
longer haye to trust to patrician momories. In 451-450 3.0, 
the Шты, the Twelve Tables was published, the basis of all 

"а 

“But in-order that the Twelve Tables. should be formulated, 
s committee of ten (the decemvirata) was appointed in the place 
of the ordinary magistrates. A second decemvirate, appointed 
in succession to the first, attempted a sort of aristocratic oounter- 
revolution under Appius Claudius. Tho plebeians withdrew 
ашп, в second time, to the Sacred Mount, and Appius Claudius 
eommitted suicide in prison. 

ln 440 came a famine, andà second attempt to found a 
popular tyranny upon the popular wrongs, by Spurius Mælius, 
% жеайу plobeiun, which ended in his assassination. 

After the sack of Rome by tbe Gaule (390 z.c.), Marcus 
Manlius, who had been in command of the Capitol when the 
geese had saved it, came forward as a popular leader, The 
plebeians were suffering severely from the after-war usuty and 
profiteering of tho patricians, and wero incurring heavy debts 
in rebuilding ond restocking their farms. Manlius spent his 
fortune in releasing debtors. He was acoused by the patricians 
cL tyrmnous intentions, condemned, and suffered the fate of 
condemned traitors in Rome, being flung from the ‘Tarpeian 
Rook, the precipitous edge of that samo Capitoline Hill he had 








33; Walla, Short History of Roma to aha -Death of Augustus 
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RU aina mha wag one ot tho bën tribunes: for 
people, 4 long struggle with the patrioians by making 
certain called the Lieinian Rogations, that there 
should be a limit to the amount of public land taken by any 
single citizen, so leaving some for everybody, that outstanding 
debts should! be forgiven without interest upon the repayment 
of the principal, and that henceforth one at least of the two 
consuls should be a plebeian. ‘This precipitated a ten-year 
struggle. The plebeian power to stop by the veto of 
their representatives, the tribunes, was fully exercised, In 
cases of national extremity it wus the custom to set all other 
magistrates aide and appoint one leader, tho Dictator: Romo 
lone such a thing during times of military necessity before, 
but now the е upa 
Dictator in a time of profound 
ponco; with the idea of crush- 
ing Licinius altogether. They 
Appointed Camillus, who had 
besieged and taken Veii from 
the Etruscans: But Camillus 
was a wiser man than his 
mupporters; he brought about 
a compromise between the two 
orders in which most, af the 
demands of the plebeians were 
conceded (367 s.0.), dedicated 
^ temple to Concord, and 
resigned his power. 
Thereafter the struggle 
between the orders abated. It 
abated because, among other influences, tho social differences 
between patricians and plebeians were diminishing. Trade was 
coming to Rome with increasing political power, and many 
Plebeians wero growing rich and many patricians 
relatively poor. Intermarringe had been rendered possible by a 
change in the law, and social intermixture was going on. While 
the rich plebeians were becoming, if not aristocratic, at least 
oligürehic in habits and sympathy, new classes were springing 
up in Roma with fresh interests asd no political standing. 
Partioulaly abundant were the freedmen, slaves set free, for 
tho most part artisans, but some of them traders, who were 
growing wealthy. And ‘the Senate, no longer à purely patrician 
ly—since various official positions were now open to plebeiatis, 
‘nd’such plobeian officials became senstors-—was becoming naw 
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ani assembly of all the wealthy, nble, energetic, and influential 
men in the state. "The Roman power was expanding, and asit 

these old class oppositions of the early Latin com- 
munity were becoming unmeaning, They were being replaced 
by new nssoojations snd new antagonisms. Rich men of all 
origins were being drawn together into a common interest 
against the communiste ideas of the poor. 

1a 300 go. Rome wa a miserable little city on the borders 
‘of Etrurii, being sacked by the Gauls; in 276 2.0. abe was 
Filing nnd unifying all Italy, from the Arno to the Straits of 
Messina. ‘The compromise of Camillus (007 mc.) bad put an 
end to internal dissensions, and left her energies froe for expansion. 

tame queer combination of mgacity and aggressive 
selfishness that had distinguished the war of liér orders at home 
and enabled her population to worry out a bulunee of power 
without any- catastrophe, marks her policy abroad. Sbe under- 
stood the value of allies; she could assimilates abroad ae nt home 
she could in those days at least “give and tako” with a certain 
fairness and sanity. There lay the peculiar power of Rome. 
By that it wus she succeeded whore Athens, for example, had 
conspicuously failed. 

‘The Athenian democracy suffered much from that narrow- 
ness of “patriotism,” which is the ruin of all nations. Athens 
wa» disliked and envied by her own empire because slie domi- 
nated it in a spirit of civic egotism; her disasters were not felt 
‘and shared ag disastera by her subject-cities. The shrewder, 
nobler Roman senators of the great years of Rome, beforo tho 
first Punio War overstrained her moral strength and began her 
degeneration, were not only willing in the lust resort. to share 
their privileges with the mass of their own people, bub eager 

о their sturdiest antagonists upon terms of equality 
‘with themselves. They extended. their citizenship. cautiously 
but steadily. Some cities "became Roman, with even a voting 
hárein the government. Others had self-government and the 
ght to indent any in Home ition’ fuli Roman citizen- 

ip. Garrisons citizens were sct up st strategic points 
And colonies with variable privileges established amidst the 
purely conquered peoples. The need to keep communications 
in this great and grawing mass of citizanship was evident 
from the first. Printing and paper were not yet available for 
intercourse, but & system of high roads followed the Latin 
‘and the Roman rule. The first of these, the Appian 

„ ran from Romo ultimately into the heel of Italy. Is 
was begun by the censor Appius Claudius (who must not! ba 
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confused with the dectmvir Appius Claudius of a century earlier) 
in 312 5.0. 

ing to a census made in 285 8,0, there were already 
in the Roman dominions, that is to say in Italy south of the 
Amo, $00,000 citizens. They all had a common interest in 


^n absolutely new thing in the history of mankind. АШ 
siderable states and kingdoms and empires hitherto had 
communities by mere obedience to-some head, some 
upon whose moods and character the publio welfare w 
lessly dependent. No republic had hitherto su 
anything more than a city state. ‘The so-called Athenian 


ii its 
subjugated cities. In a few decades the Roman republio was 
destined to estend its citizenship into the valley of the Po, to 
assimilate the kindred Gauls, replacing their language by Latin, 
and to set up a Latin city, Aquileia, ut the very head of tha 
Adriatic’ Sea. ln 88 mc. all freo inhabitanta of Italy became 
Romaa citizens; in a.p. 212 the citizenship was extended to all 
tro men in the mpi 


j 


political growth was manifestly the 

риши О гай ила states of tho western type. It i as 

interesting to the political student, therefore, as a carbotiferous 

amphibian or an archaopteryx to the student of zoological 

development. It is the primitive type of tho now dominant 

tier Ца experienies throw light upon all subsequent political 
богу, 


One astura? result of thia growth of-a democracy of hundreds 
of thousands of citizens scattered over the grenter part of Italy 
was the growth in power of the Senate, ‘There had been in 
the development of the Roman constitution a variety of forms 
of the Popuiar assembly, the’ plebeian assembly, the assembly 
by tribes, the assembly by centuries, and the like, into which. 
Variety we cannot enter here with any fullneas; but, the idea was 
established that with the popular assembly lay the power of 
initiating laws, It is to be noted that there was a sort of parallel 
gerermment in this system. ‘The assembly. by- tribes’ or by 
centuries waa an assembly of tho whole citizen body, patrician and. 
Plebeian together; the:asembly of the plebeians was, of course, 
an assembly only of the plebeian clues. Each assembly had 
ite own officials; the former, the consuls, ete.; the latter, the 
tribunes, While Rome was.a little state, twenty miles square, 
iè waa possible to assemble something like a representative 

or 
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gathering of tho people, but it will bo manifest that, with the 
ans of communication oxisting in Italy at that time, it waa 
now impossible for the great bulk of tho citizens even to keep 
themselves informed of what was going on at Rome, much less 
to take any elective part in political life there. Aristotle, in his 
Politics, had already pointed out the virtual disenfranchisement 
"ol votors who lived out, of the city and were preoccupied with 
Agrioultural pursuits, and this sort of diseatranchisemont by 
tmechanioal: difficulties applied to the vast majority of Roman 
citizens. With the growth of Rome an unanticipated weakness 
crept into political life through these causos, and the popular 
assembly became more and more a gathering of political hacks 
and the city riffraff, and leas and less a representation of the 
ordinary worthy citizens. The popular assembly came nearest 
to power and dignity in the fourth century mo. From that 
Priod it steadily declined in influence, and the new Senate, 
iol was no longer a patrician body, with à homogeneous and 
Un the wholo a noble tradition, but. 4 body of rich mon, ex- 
tagiatrates, poworful oficiale, bold adventurers and the liko, 
porvaded by a strong disposition to return to the idi of bere- 
iitary qualification, became for threo centuries the ruling: power 
in tho Roman world. 

‘There aro two devices since known to the world which 
might have enabled the popular government of Rome ta go on 
developing beyond ita climax in the days of Appius Claudius 
the Censor, at the oloso of the fourth century p.c., but neither 
of tem ovourred to the Roman mind. ‘The first of these dovioes 
was a proper use of print. In our account of early Alexandria 
We lvo already remarked upon the strange fact that printed 
books did not come into the world in the fourth or third century 
mo, This account of Roman affairs forces us to repeat that 
Tematk. To the modern mind it is clear that a widespread 
уор ротата demands, as a necessary condition for 

th, a steady supply of correct information upon publio 
affairs to all the citizens and a maintenance of interest, Tho 
popular governments in the modem states that have prung 
p on either side of the Atlantic during the last two centuries 
have been possible only through the more or less honest and 
thorough ventilation of public affairs through the press. But 
in aly the only way in which the government at Rome could 
communicate with: any. body. of its: citizens elsewhere was by 
fending a herald, and with the individual citizen it could. hold. 
no communication by nay means nt all. 

The second device, for which the. English re\ chiefly re- 
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in the history of mankind, which the Romans never 

used, was the almost’ equally obvious one of representative 

For the old Popular Assembly (in its threefold 

form) it would have been possible to have substituted « gathering 

of delegates. Later on in history, the English did, as the state 

row, realize this necessity. Certain men, the Knights of the 

lhire, were called up to Westminster to speak and vote for 

local feeling, and were more or less formally elected for that 

end. "The situation seems to. modern mind to have 
called aloud for such a modification, It was never made; 

‘The method of assembling the comitia trifnuta (ono of the three 
main forms of the Popular Assembly) was by the proclamation 
of a herald, who was necessarily inaudible to most of Italy, 
seventeen days before the date of the gathering. The augurs, 
the priests of divination whom Rome had inherited from the 
Etruscans, examined the entras of sacrificia! bensts on the 
night before the actual assembly, and if they thought fit to say. 
that these у роо were unfavourable, the comic tribute 
dispersed. But if the augurs reported that the livers were 
propitious; there was a great blowing of horns from the Capital 
ond from the walls of the city, and the assembly went on. It 
was held in the open air, either in tle little Forum beneath the 
Capitol or in a still smaller recess opening out of the Forum, 
or in the military exercising ground, tbe Campus Martius, now 
the most crowded part of modem Rome, but then an open 
space. Business began at dawn with prayer. "hero were 
no seats, and this probably helped to reconcile the citizen to 
the rule that everything ended at sunset. 

After the opening prayer came a discussion of the measures: 
lo be considered by the assembly, and the proposals before 
ihe meeting were read out. ls it not astonishing that there 
чеге no printed copies distributed? If any copies were handed 
About, they must have been in manuscript, und each’ copy 
must havo been liable to errors and deliberate falsification. No 
questions seem to have been allowed, but private individuals 
might address tho gathering with the permission of the prosiding 
magistrate, 

The multitude then proceeded to go into enclosures like 
cattle-pens, according to their tribes, and each tribe voted 
"pon the measure under consideration. "The decision was then 
taken not by the majority of the citizens, but by the majority 
of tribes, and it was announced by the heralds. 

The Popular Assembly by centuries, comitia centuriata, was 
very similar in its character, except that instead of thirty-five 
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К ры! anh bed ee ince 1 nection 
| government), ince lost any oo 

ith the number one hundred. Some contained only a few 

people! some very many: There were eighteen centuries of 

Enighta (equites), who were originally men im a position to 

maintain a horse and sèrve in the- cavalry; though lster the 


vulgar distinction of no military, montal, or moral significance: 
(Those equites booame « very important class as Rome traded 
amd grew rich; for a time they were the real moving class in the 
Community. There was as little chivalry left among them at 
just as there is in the “honours list’ knighta of England of 
to-day: ‘Tho senators from about 200.0. were excluded from 
trade, The equites became, therefore, the grest business men, 
negotiatorés, and as publicani they farmed the taxes.) There 
were, in addition, eighty (1) centuries of wealthy men (worth 
ver 100,000 nsses), twenty-two of men worth over 75,000 asses, 
апі во оп. There were bwo centuries each of mechanics and 
nusininns, and the prolelarii made up one century. ‘The decision 
dm the comitia centuriata was by tho majority of centuries. 

Ts it any wonder that with the growth of the Roman state 
und the complication of its business, power shifted back from 
auch a Popular Assembly to tho Beuste, which wa à com- 
paratively compact body varying between three hundred ва а 
Tninimum, and, at the utmost, nine hundred members (to which 
it wes raised by Cesar) men who lind todo with affairs and 
fig business, who know each other more or les, and had a 
tradition of government and poliev! ‘The power of nominating 
‘and calling up the seniators vested in the Republic first with the 
consuls, and when, some time after, “censors” were. created, 
and many of the powers of the consils bad been transferred to 
them, they were also given this power. Appius Claudius, one 
of tho first of the censors to exercise it, enrolled freedmen in 
‘tho tribes and called sons of freedmen to the Senate. But thia 
‘was a shocking arrangement to the conservative instinots of the 
time; the consuls would not recognize his Senate, and the next 
censors (304 mo.) set nide his invitations. His attempt, 
however, serves to show how far the Sonate had 
from its original condition as a purely patrician body. Like 
the contemporary British House of Lords, it' had- become a 
gathering of big business mon, energctio politicians, suooessful 
Adventurers, grent landowners, and the like; its patrician dignity 
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Waa a pioturesque sliam; but, unlike the British House of Lords, 
it wns unchecked Jegally by anything but tho ineficient Popular 
Assembly we have already described and by the tribunes elected 
by the plebeian вазу, Ita legal control. over. the consuls 
and proconsula was nol great; it had little executive power; 
but in ita prestige and exporience Jay ita strength and influoncs, 
‘The interests of its members were naturally antagonistio to the 
interests ofthe general body of citizens, ut for some generations 
that great mass of ordinary men was impotent to express: ity 
dissent from the proceedings of this oligarchy. Direct popular 
government of a state larger than a city state had already failed. 
therefore in Italy, because os yet there was uo publio: education, 
no press, ind no representative system; it bad failed through 
these mene mechanical didiculties, before the first Punic War, 
‘But its appearance. is of enormous interest, 4s the. first appear: 
ance of a set of problems) with which the whole. politi 
intelligence of|the world wrestles at the present. timo, 

‘The Senste met usually in a Senate House in the Forum, 
but on special ooousions it would be called. to meet in this or 
that temple; and when it hud to deal with foreign 
or its own generals (who were not allowed to enter the city while 
in command: of troops), it assembled in the Campus Martius 
outside the walls. 


з 
‘The Carthaginian Republic of Rick Men, 


Ib has been necessary to deal rather fully with the political 
structure of the Roman republic becanse of its immense im- 
portance to this day. The constitution of Carthage need not 
detain us long. 

Ttaly under Rome was a republican country; Carthage was 
that much older thing,-a republican city. She had an d 
as Athens had an “empire,” of tributary states which did not 
love her, and she- had a great and naturally disloyal industrial 
slave ‘population, 

In tie: city there were two elected “kings,” as Aristotle 
calls them, the auffetes, who were really equivalent to the Roman 
censors; their Semitio nama: was the same aa that used for the 
Jewish judges; There was an impotent publio assembly and a 
senate Of lending personages; but tio committees of thia senate, 
nominally elected, but elected by ea&ily controlled methods, 
the Hundred and Four and tho ‘Thirty, really constituted a 
close oligarchy of the richest and) most influential men. They 
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as little as they dould to their allies and fellow-eitiznns. 
qonsulted then as little:ss possible. "They pursued schemes 
Sich the welfare of Carthage was, no doubt, subordinated 
The advantage of their own group, ‘They were hostile to 

een OF novel measures, and confident that a sea ascendancy 
"кый lasted two centuries must be in the very nature of 
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The First Punico War. 


dt would Vo interesting; and not altogether idle, to speculate 
what might have bapi to mankind if Rome and Carthage 
could Lave settled differences ard made a permanent: 
Wisncs m-thó western word. lf Alexander the Groat had 
lived, he ‘mightohaye come westward and driven these two 
pes iuto such a fusion of interests. Bul that would not 

we suited tho private achemes and spleudours of the Cartha- 
ginian oligarchy, and the new Senate of greater Roma wis 
fow growing fond of the taste of plunder and casting covetous 
epes norost The Straita of Messina upon the Carthaginian posts, 
Sions in Sicily. "They were covetous, but they were afraid of 
the Carthaginian sea-power. Roman popular “patriotism,” 
however, was also jealous and fearful of these Carthaginians, 
am lese inclined 10 count the cost of » conflict, The alliance 
Pyrrhus had forced upon Rome sud Carthage beld good for 
sloven year, ut Rome was ripe for what is called in modern 
Political Jargon an “offensive defensive”! war- ‘The occasion 
arose in 264 B.C. 

“At that time Sicily. was not completely in Carthaginian 
hands. ‘The eastward end was still under the power of the 
Greek king of Syracuse, Hiero, a successor of that, Dionysius to 
Mom Piso had gone as resident court philosopher. А band 
df mercénariés who had been in the service of Syracuse seized 
pon. Messina (289 3.0.) and raided: the trade of Byracuse em 
Mac at last Hiero was forcod to take messures to suppress them 
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iating jentousy and fear of Carthage decided the Roman people 
to help them. An expedition was dispatched to Messina under 
the consul Appius Claudius (the third Appius Claudius we have 
had to mention in this history). 

So began the first of the most. wasteful and disastrous series 
of wara thst bas ever darkened the history of mankind. But 
this is how one historian, soaked with. the fantastic: political 
ideas of our times, is pleased to write of this evil expedition: 
"The Romans knew they were entering on war with Carthage: 





bat the political instincts of the people were right, for a Cortha- 
ginian garrison on the Sicilian Straits would have been a 
dangerous menace ta tho peace of Italy.” So they protected 
the pence of Italy from this “menice” by a war that lasted 
nearly a quarter of a century! They wrecked their own slowly 
scquired political moraj in the: process, 

The Romans vaptured Messina, and Hiero deserted from the 
Carthaginians to the Romana. Then for some time the struggle 
centred upon the town Agrigentum. This tho Romana: besieged, 
and a period of trench warfare ensued. Both sides suffered 
greatly from plague and irregular supplies; the Romans lost 
30,000 men; but in the end (262 p.c.) the Carthaginians evacuated 
the place and retired to their fortified towns on the western 
coant of the island; of which Lilybæum was the chief. -These 
they could supply easily from the African mainland, and, as 
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tea sscendancy held, they could exhaust any 


a now and very extraurdinaty phase of the war 
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a considerable development of naval architecture. Thien 
Tuling type of battleship was a trireme, a galley with three 
(rows) of oars; now the leading Carthaginian. battleship 
Tuinquereme, & much bigger galley with five banks of 
ich could ram or shear the oars of any feebler vessel. 
папа had come into the war with no such shipping. 
they sotto work to build quingueremes, being helped, 
i de said, in their designing by one of these Carthaginian 
Wesscla coming ashore. In two months they buit a hundred 
Quingueremes and thirty triremes. But thoy had no skilled 
mavigators, no experienced oarsmen, and these deficiencies they 
Temediod partly with the assistance of their Groek allies and 
parüy by tbe invention of new tactics. Instead of relying 
Epon ramming or breaking tho oars of the adversary, which 
demanded more seamanship than they possessed, they decided 
to board the enemy, und they constructed a sort of long draw- 
bridge on their ships, hold up to A mast by a pulley, and with 
grappling-hooks and spikes at the ond, They also loaded their 
‘with soldiers. ‘Then, se the Carthaginian rammed or 
Бері alongside, thie corous, as it. was called, could be let down 
and the boarders could swarm aboard him. 

‘Simple as this device was, it proved а complete success. Tt 
changed the courses of the war and tho fate of the world. The 
Smali amount of invention needed to counteract the- corvus 
Was not apparently within the compass of the Carthaginian 
Talent, At the baitle of Mylm (200 2.0.) the Romans gained 
heir first naval victory and captured! or destroyed fifty vessels. 
‘At the prent battlo of Eenomus (200 n.0.), ‘probably the 
greatest naval engagement of antiquity,” * in which seven or 
Eight hundred big ships were engaged, the Carthaginians showed 
That they had learnt nothing from their former disaster. 

to. rule they out-mancuyred and should have 
deleted the Romans, but tho corvus again defeated them: 
The Romans sank thirty vessels and captured sixty-four. 

"hereafter the war was continued with violent fluctuations 
of fortune, but with a ‘continuous’ demonstration of the 
‘nergy, solidarity, and initiative of the Romans, After 
“Ly, Walla; Short iatory of Howe jo tha Death оу Луина, 
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Eonomua tho Romans invaded Africa by sea, und sent an 
insuiioientiy supported army, which after many sticcèses and 
the capture of Tunis (within ten miles óf Carthage) was com- 
pletely defeated. They lost their воа secendáney through a 
storm, and.regained it by building a second. fleet of two hundred 
and twenty ships within three months. They captured Palermo, 
and defeated 9 t inian arm; 





before: They made an unineemful loge ої item be 
chief surviving Carthaginian stronghold in Sicily. They 
their second Beet in a great naval battle at Drepanum (249 в.с.), 
losing one hundred and sighty out of two hundred and ten 
vessel; and a third feet of one hundred and twenty battleshipa 
and eight hundred transports was lost in the same year partly 
in battle and partly ina storm. 

For seven years a sort of war went on betwoen the nearly 
exhmsted combatante; a war of raids and feeble sieges, during 
which the Carthaginians had the best of it at aea, Then by a 
last supreme effort Rome launched a fourth fect of two hundred 
keels, and defeated the last strength of the Carthaginians at the 
battle of the Ægatian Isles (241 n.c,)—after which Carthage 
(240 n.0.) sned for peace- 

By the tarms of this peace; all Sicily, exoept for the dominions 
€ Hiero of Syracuse, became an 


in Italy; Sicily became a conquered province, paying tribute 
and yielding profit ike the provinces af the older empires, And, 
in addition, Carthage paid a war indemnity of $00 talents 
(27881000). 








$5 
Cato the Elder and the Spirit of Cato, 


For twenty-two! years there was peace between Rome and 
Carthage, It was peaco without prosperity. Both combatants 
were suffering from the want and disorganization that follow 
naturally and necessarily upon all great wars, ‘The territories of 
л séethed with violent disorder; the returning soldiers 
could not got their pay, and mutinied and looted; the land went. 
necultivated. "We read of horrible cruelties in the suppreasi 
pf these troubles by Hamilcar, the Carthaginian of men 
being crucified by the thousand, ‘Sardinia and Corsica revolted. 
The “pence of Italy” was scarcely happier. The Gauls гове 


ê 
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and minrched south; they were defeated, and 40,000 of them 
dilledat Telamon, Tt js manifest that Italy was incomplete until 
it-reached the Alps. Raman colonies were planted in the valley 
‘of the Po, and the great northward artery, the Vio Flaminia, was 
begun. But it shows the moral and intellectual degradation of 
this post-war period, that, when tho Gauls were threatening 
Rome, human sacrifices wore proposed and carried out. The 
old Carthaginian sea law was broken up—it may have been 
Selfish and monopolistio, but it was nt least orderly—the Adriatio 
swarmed with Ilyrian pirates, and, as the result of 8 quarrel 
prising out of this state of affairs, Illyrin, after two wars, had to 
Бе annoxed as a second “province.” By sending expeditions 
to annex Sardinin and Corsien, which were Carthaginian pro- 
vinces in revolt, tho Romane prepared the way for the Second 
Punic War. 

"The First Punie War bad tested and demonstrated the relativo 
strength of Rame, and Carthage. With a little more wisdom 
‘on either side, with a little more magnanimity on the part of 
Rome, there need never have been s renewal of the struggle. 
But Rome waa an ungracious conqueror. She scized Carsica 
and Sardinia on no just grounds, she increased the indemnity by 
1.200 talents, she-eet & limit, the Ebro, to Carthaginian develop- 
ments in Spain. There was a strong party in Carthage, led by 
‘Hanno, for the propitintion of Rome; but it was natural that 
many Carthaginians should come to regard their natural adversary 
with a despairing hatred. 

‘Hatred is one of the passions that cán master a life, and there 
is a type of temperament very prone to it, ready to see life in 
terma of vindictive melodrama, ready to find stimulus and 
satisfaction in frightful demonstrations of “justico” and revenge. 
"he fears and jealousies of the equatting-place and the cave 
still bear their dark blossoms in our lives; we are not four hundred 
Generations yet from the old Stone Age. Great wars, as nll 
Europe knows, give thie “hating” temperament the utmost 

and the greed and prido and cruelty that the First, Punic 
War had released were now producing # rich crop of anti-foreign 
monomania. The outstanding figure upon the side of Carthage 
was a grent genera] and administrator; Hamilcar Barca, who now 
set himself to circumvent and shatter Rome. He was the 
father-in-law of Hasdrubal and the father of a boy Hannibal, 
destined to be the most dreaded enemy: that ever scared the 
Roman Senate, ‘The most obvious course before Carthage was 
the reconstruction of it& feet and naval administration, and 
the recovery of sea power, but this, it would seem, Hamilear 
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could not effet. As ап alternative he resolved to organize 
Spain ns tho base of a Imd attack upon Italy, He went to 
Spain as governor in 336 v.c., and Hannibal related afterwards 
that bis father. then—he was a. boy of eleven—inade him vow 
denthless hostility to th Roman power. 

This quasi-insane concentration of the gifts and lives of the 
Barca family upon revenge is but, one instance of the 
and embitterment of life that the stresses and universal senso 
of insecurity of this great struggle produced in tlie minds of mon, 
A quarter àf a century of wor hed left the Ghote лаша о world 
miserable and harsh. While the eloven-year-old Hannibal was 
taking his vow of undying hatred, there was running about a 
farmhouse of 
H eee small 
but probably very 
disagreeable child 
of two, named 
Marcus Porcius 
Cubo. This boy 
lived to be eighty- 
tive years old, and 
his ruling passion. 
кш Ма ишу 
hatred for any — "Romam As (bronze, d Cet BG. Наша) 
human happiness 
but his own, He was « good soldier, and had a successful political 
career, He held a command in Spain, and distinguished himself. 
by his aruelties, “He posed ss a champion of religion and public 
morality, and under this convenient cloak curried erit Helenae 
sgainst everything that was young, gracious, or pleasant. 
ever roused his jealousy incurred his moral disapproval He was 
cnergetio in:the-support and administration of all laws against 
rews, aginst the personal adornment of women, against entertain- 
ments and Íreo discussion. Ho was so fortunate as to bo made 
censor, which gave him great power over the private lives of 
Publio people... He was thus able to ruin public opponents through 
private scandals: | Ho expelled Manlius from the Senate for giving 
his wife a kiss in the daytime in the sight of their daughter. He 
perseouted Greek literature, about which, until late in life, he 
Wiss totally ignorant. ‘Then he read and admired Demosthenes. 
He wrote in Latin upon agriculture and the ancient and lost 
Virtues of Rome. From these writings much light is thrown 
"роп his qualities, One of his maxims was that when a slave 
Was not sleeping he should be working, Another was that old 
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oxen and slaves should be-sold off; “Ho left the war horse that 
dad ‘him through Lis Spanish campaigns behind him 
when he returned to Italy, in. order to sove freight. He hated 
peoples gardens, and vit oif the supply of water for gardon 
usein Rome, Alter entertaining company. when dinner was over 
hho would go out to correct any in the service with 
a leather thongs He admired his own virtues very greatly, and 
insisted upon them in his writings. There was a battle at 
Thermopylæ against Antiochus the Great, of which he wrote, 
“those who sai him charging the enemy, routing and pursuing 
‘them, declared that Cato owed less to the people of Rome than 
1 In his old age Cato became 
" 





Ween bis son protested against this disorder of their joint house- 
hold, lic married a young wife, the daughter of his seoretary, 
who was not in a position to refuse his offer. (What became of 
tis woman slave is not told. Probably he sold her.) ‘This 
compendium of all the old Roman virtues died at an advanced 
ze. respected and feared. Almost his Inst public act was to 
urge on the Third Punie War and the final destruction of Carthage. 
H5 had gone to Carthage n4 » commissioner to settle certain 
differences between Carthage and Numidia, aud he had been 
thoeked und horrified to find some evidences of prosperity and 
even of happiness in that country. 

‘From the time of that visit onward Cato concluded. every 
ree ie cine in the Senate by orvaking out, ''Delenda est 

larihago" ("Carthage must be destroyed”). 

‘Such was the type of man that гозо to prominence in Rome 
during ihe Punic struggle, such was the autagouist of Hannibal 
Gnd the Carthaginian revanche, and by him and by: Hannibal we 
may judge the tone and quality of the age. 

The two great western powers, and Rome perhaps more than 

were strained rhentally and morally by the stresses of 
the First War. ‘The evil aide of life was uppermost. The history 
raf the Second and Third Punio Wars (218 to 201 and 149 to 146 
$.c.), it is plain, is not the history of iy sane peoples, It 
ie nonsense for historians to write of the ‘political instincts" of 
the Romans or Carthaginians, Quite other instinots were loose. 
‘Whe tod eyes of the ancestral ape had come back into the world. 
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battle af Telamon. The western world waa indeed black with 
homicidal monomania, Two great peoples, hoth very necessary 
to the world's development, fell foul of one another, and at last 
Rome succeeded in murdering Carthage. 


$5 
The Second Punic War. 


We can only tell very briefly here of the particulars of ‘the 
Second and “Third Punic Wars. Woe have told how Hamiloar 
began to organize Spain, and how the Romans forbade him to 
cross the Ebro. He died in 228 mc. and was followed by his 
sonin-aw Hasdrubal, who was aswssinated in 29 тыс. and 
suceeeded by Hannibal, who was now twenty-six, ‘The actual 
war was precipitated by the Romans making a breach of their 
own regulations, and interfering with aairs south of the Ebro. 
Whereupon Hannibal marched straight through the south of 
Gaul, snd crossed the Alps (218 n.c.) into Ttaly. 

‘The history of the next fifteen years is the story of the most 
brilliant and futile raid in history. For fifteen years Hannibal 
held out in Italy, victorious and unconquered. ‘The Roman 
generala were no match for the Carthaginian, and whenever 
they met: him they were besten. But one Roman general, 
P. Cornelius Scipio, had the strategic sense to take a course 
that robbed all Hannibal's victories of fruit. At the outbreak 
of the war he had been sent by sea to Marscilles to intercept 
Hannibal; he arrived three days Inte, and instead of pursuing 
him, he sent om his army into Spain to out up Hannibal's supplies 
ind reinforeements. ‘Throughout all the eubsequent war there 
remained this Roman army of Spain between Hannibal and his 
base, “He was left "in the nir," incapable of conducting sieges 
or establishing conquests, 

Whenever he met the Romans in open fight he beat them. 
He gained two great victories in North Italy, and won over the 
Gaula to his side. He pressed south into Etruria, and ambushed, 
ssrroanded, and completely destroyed a Roman army at Lake 
‘Trosimene: In 216 n.o bo was assailed by a vastly 
Roman foroo under Varro at Canne, and destroyed it utterly. 
Fifty thousand men are said to havo been killed and ten thousand 
prisoners taken. He was, however, unable to push on and capture. 
Rome because hi had no siege equipment. 

But Canne produced other fruits. A large part of Southern 
Italy came over to Hannibal, including Capna, the city next 
in size to Ramo, and the Macedonisns allied themselves with 
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him, Moreover, Hiero óf Syracuse, the faithfol ally of Rome, 
was now dead, and his successor Hieronyums turned over to the 
Carthaginians. The Romane carried on the war, however, with 
great toughness and resolution; they refusi to trest with 
Hannibal after Cann, they pressed a slow but finally successful 
blockade and siege of Capua, and » Roman army set itself to 
reduce Syracuse. The siege of Syracuse is chiefly memorable 
for the brilliant inventions of the philosopher Archimedes, which 
Jong held the Romans at bay. We have already named this 
Archimedes as one of the pupila and correspondente of the 
school of the Alexandrian Museum; Ho wae killed in the final 
storm ofthe town. Tarentum (209 в.о), Hannibal's chief port 
And means of supply from Carthage, at last followed Syracuse 
(212 5.c.) and Capua (211 в), апі bis communications became 
irregular. 

Spain also was wrested bit by bit from the Carthaginian 
grip. When at last reinforcements for Hannibal under his 
frrothor Hasdrubal (not to be confused with his brother-in-law 
of the same name who was assassinated) through into 
Телу, they, were destroyed at the battle of the Metaurus (207 
3.0), and the first news that came to Hannibal of the disaster 
As the hacked-off head of his brother thrown into bis 


camp, 

“Thereafter Hannibal was blockaded into Calabrin, the heel 
uf Ttaly, He had no forces for further operations of any magni- 
пае, and he returned at last to Carthage in time to command 
the Carthaginians in the last hattle of the war, 

"This laso battle, the battle of Хата (202 s. 
close to Carthago: 

Tt was tho first defeat Hannibal experienced; 
well to give a little nttention to the personality ot 
Scipio Africanus the Elder, who stands ont in history as a very 
fine gentleman indeed, i great soldier and a generous man. We 
fave already mentioned n eertain P; Cornelius Scipio who struck 
at Hannibal's base in Spain; this was his son: until after Zuma. 
this on bore the same mame of P. Cornelius Scipio, and then 
the surname of Africanus was given him. (The younger Scipio 
‘Africanus, Scipio Africanus, Minor, who waa later to end tbe 
‘Third Punic War, was the adopted son of the son of this first 
Scipio Africanus the Elder.) Suipio Africanus was everything 
that eronsed the distrust, hatred, and opposition of old-fashioned 
Romans of ihe school of Cato. He was young, he was happy 
amd able, he spent money freely, he was’ well versed in Greek 
literature, and inelined rather to’ Phrygian novelties in religion 
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than to:the sterner divinities of Rome. And he did not believe 
in the extreme discretion that then ruled Roman strategy. 

After the early defeats of the Seed Panis; War, R 
military operations were dominated by the personality of a 
peter Folios, who mud tha neoestity of avoiding battle with 
Hannibal into a kind of sacred principie. For ten years “Fabian 
tacties" prevailed’ in Italy. ‘The Romans blockaded, cut up 
convoys, attacked stragglers, and ran away whenever Hannibal 
sppoared. No; doubt it, was wise for a time after their first 
defeats to do this sort of thing, but the business of the stronger 

Wer, and Rome was the stronger power throughout the Second 
Punico. War; is not to tolerate an interminable war, but to repair 
losses, discover able generals, train better armies, and destroy the 
enemy power. Deeision is one of the duties of strength. 

‘To such mon as young Scipio, the aly, ineffective arifulness 
ot Fabianiam, whicli was causing both Italy and Carthage to 
bleed wlowly to death, was detestable, He clamoured for an 
attack upon Carthage itself. 

“But Fabius, on this occasion, filled the city with alarma, 
as if the commonwealth was going to be brought into the most 
extreme danger by a rash and inditerect. young man; in abort, 
lic scrupled not to do or say anything he thought likely to dissuade 
hig oot from embracing tho proposal. With tho Senate 
lio carried his point, But the people believed that his opposition 
to Scipio proceeded eitlier from envy of his success, or from a 
secrob fear that if this young hero should perform some signal 
exploit, put an end to the war, or oven remove it out of Italy, 
bis own slow. proceedings through the course of so many years 
might be imputed to indolence or timidity, ... . He applied to 
Crassus, the colleague of Scipio, and endeavoured to. persuade 
lim not to yield that province to Scipio, but, if he thought it 
proper to conduct the war in that manner, to go himself aguinat 
И » Nay, he even: hindered the raising of money for thst 
expedition, во that Scipio was obliged to find tho supplies as lie 
could... He endeavoured to prevent the young men who 
offered to go as volunteers from giving in their names, and loudly 
declared, both in the Senate and Forum, ‘That Scipio did not 
ees ayoid Hannibal, but intended ae ren with 

remaining strength of Italy, persuading the young men 
to abandon their parents, their wives, and native city, while an 
Harubdued and potent enemy was still at their doors.’ With 
these assertions һе во terrified the people, that they allowed 
Scipio to take with him only the legions that were in Sicily, and 
three hundred of those men who had served him with so much 
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fidelity in Spain... After Scipio was gone over into Africa, 
su account was soon brought ta Rome of his glorions and жопе 
derful achievementa. ‘This account was followed by rich spoils 
Which confirmed it: A Numidinn:king-was taken prisoner; two 
umpe were burned and destroyed; and in them a vast number of 
"men, arms, md homies; and the Cartháginians sent ordore to 
‘Hannibal to quit his fruitless hopes in Italy, and return home to 
defend his owa country, Whilst every tongue was applauding 
these exploits of Scipio, Fabius proposed that) his successor 
should be appointed, without any shadow of reason for it, exoept 
hat this well-known maxim implies: vit: “That it is dangerous 
фо trust affuira of such importance to the fortune of one man, 





y. even when Hannibal embarked his army and quitted Italy, 
Fabius cessed not to disturb the general joy and to damp the 
spirita of Rome, for be took the liberty to affirm, ‘That the 
commonwealth waa now some to ber last and worst trial; that 
She had the most reason to dread tho efforts of Hannibal when ho 
Should arrive in Afric», and attack her sons under the walls of 
‘Carthage; that Scipio would have to do with an army yet warm 
with the blood of so many Roman generale, dictators; snd 
consuls.’ Tho city was alarmed with these declamations, and 
Though the war was removed into Africa, the danger seemed to 
nearer Rome than ever.” 1 
Beiore the battlo of Zams thers were a briot truce and 
negotiations, which broke down through thë fault of the Cartha- 
j As with the battle of Arbela, so tlie exact day of the 
‘of Zama oan be fixed by an eclipse, which in this case 
occurred during the fighting. The Romans had been joined 
i ‘under 
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pursuit of Hannibal's horse to turn what was already w defent 
into a disastrous rout. 

Carthago submitted without ony further struggle, The 
terma were severe, but they left, it possible for her to hope for 
an honourable future. She had to abandon Spain to Rome, to 
five up all her war feet except ten vessels, to pay 10,000 talents 
(62,400,000), and, what was the most. difficult. condition of all. 
to hot to wage war without the permission of Rome. 
Finally a condition was added that Hannibal, as the great enemy 
of Rome, should he surrendered. But he saved his countrymen 
from this humiliation by flying to Asin. 

"hee wore exorbitant conditions, with which Rome should 
have been content, But there re nations so cowardly that 
they dare not merely conquer their enemies; they must mak’ 
hey dnd destsoy them. he genemtion of Romane tliat saw 

ness nnd virtue in @ man like Cato the Censor, necessarily 
Fede their country n meon ally and a cowardly vietor. 


$57 
The Third Punic War. 


‘The history of Rome for the fifty-three years that elapsed 
between the battle of Zama and the last act of the tragedy, 
the Third Punie War, tells of a hard, ungracious expansion of 
power abroad and of a slow destruction, by the usury and greed 
t the rich, of the free agrioultural population at bomo, 

"The spirit of the nation bad become harsh and base; there 
was no farther extension oi citizenship, no more generous attempts 
T the assimilation cf congenital foreign populations. Spain 
Aes administered badly, ond settled slowly and with great 
Wikculty. Complicated interventions led to the reduction of 
Шуна nud Macedonia to the position of tribute-paying provinces; 
Rome, it was evident, was going to “tax the foreigner” now and 
release her home population from taxation. After 168 в.с, the 
Па land tax wae no longer levied in Italy, and the only revenue 
derived from Italy was from the state domains and through # 
tax on importe from overseas. The revenues from the province 
Of “Asin” defrayed the expenses of the Roman state, At home 
Pren of the Cato type were nequiring farma by loans and foro- 
Closure, often the farms nf men (mpoyerished by war servi 
bey were driving tha free citizens oif their land. and running 
{heir farme with the pitilessly driven slave labour that was made 
cheap and abundant. Such men regarded alien populations 
гом merely ns unimported slaves. Sicily wns handed over 
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io the greedy enterprise of tax-farmers, Corn could.be grown 
there by rich men using slaves, and imported very profitably into 
Home, and so the home land could be turned over to cattle and 
sheep feeding. Consequently a drift of the uprooted Italian 
population to the towns, and particularly to Rome, 

OF the first. contlicts of the spreading power of Rome with 
the Seleucids, and how she formed an alliance with Egypt, we 
can tell little here, nor of the tortuous fluctuations of the Greek 
cities under the shadow of her advance until they fell into 
actual subjugation. A map must suffice to show the extension 
of her empire at this time. 

‘Tho general grim basuness of the ago was not without its 
protesting voices. We have already told how the wasting disease 
of the Second Punic Wer—a disease of the state which was 
producing ovnricious rich mou exactly ва diseases of the body 
will somotimes produce great. pustules, was ended by the vigour 
of Scipio Africanus, When it had seamed. doubtful whether the 
Senate would let him go as the Roman general, he had threatened. 
an appeal to the people. Thereafter he was = marked man for 
the senatorial gang, who were steadily changing Italy irom a 
land of free cultivators to a land of slave-workod cattle ranches; 
they attempted to ruin him before ever he reached. Africa; they 
gave him forces insufficient; as: they hoped, for victory; and 
ter the war they barred him strictly from any office, Interest 
and his natural malice alie prompted Cato to attack him. 

Scipio Africanus tho Elder seems to have been of a generous 
sud impatient temperament, and indisposed to exploit the popular 
discontent with current tendencies and his own very great 
popularity to his own advantage, He went as subordinate to 
his brother Lucius Scipio, when tbe latter commanded the first 
oman army io into Asia, At Magnesia, in Lydia, a great 
composite amy under Antiochia: LI, the Seleucid шошо, 
sulfered the fate (190 2.e.) of the very similar Persian armies 
of a hundred and forty years before. This victory drew down 
upon Lucius Scipio the hostility of the Senate, and be was accused 
^L misappropriating moneys received from Antiochus. This 
filled Africanus with honest rage. As Lucius stood up in the 
Senate with his accounts in his hands ready for the badgering 
of his accusers, Africanus snatched the documents from him, 
Tore them up, and flung the fragments down. His brother, he 
‘sid, had paíd into the treasury 200,000 sestertia ( = £2,000,000). 
Was be now to be pestered and tripped up upon this or that item? 
When, later ou; Lucius waa prosecuted and condemued, Africanus. 
rescued him by force. Being impeached, he reminded the people 
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that the day sas the anniversary of the battle of Zama, and 
defied the authorities, amidst the plaudits of the crowd. 
The Roman pooplo seem to have liked aod supported Scipio 


GL every power that sheltered him, When peaco was made with 
Antiochus II, this was aus of the conditions. He was run to 
шн а last in Bithynia; the king of Bithynia detained him in 
Order to send him to Rome, but Hannibal had long carried the 
poison he needed in a ring, and by this be died. 

‘it adds to the honour of the name of Scipio that it waa another 
Saipio, Scipio Nasica, who parodied Cato’ Deleuda eat Carthago Y 
by ending all his speeches jm the Senate with “Carthage must 
sond.” He had the wisdom to эге that the existence and 
Wümulus of Carthage contributed to the general prosperity of 


Rome. 

"Tot it was the second Scipio Africanus, grandson’ by adoption 
of Soipia Africanus the Elder, who took and destroyed Carthage. 
‘Tho cole offence of the Carthaginians, which brought about the 
third and last Punic War, was that they continued to trade and 
prosper heir ‘trade was not a trade that competed with tht 
Pf Rome; when Carthago was destroyed, much of her trade died 
With her and North Africa entered upon a phase of economic 
Er ; but her prosperity aroused that passion of envy 
Shieh was evidently more powerful oven that avarice in the 
Mold Roman”!-type. ‘Tho rich Equestrian order resented any 
wealth in tho world but-ita own, Rome provoked the war by 
Gncouraging the Numidims to encroach upon Carthage until 
the Carthaginians were go&ded to fight in despair. Rome then 
{pounced upon Carthage, sad declared abe had broken: the treaty! 

E E 
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‘The Carthaginians sent the hostages Rome demanded, they 
surrendered their arms, they prepared to surrender territory. 
‘But submission only increased the arrogance of Rome and the 
pitiless greed of tho rich Equestrian order which swayed her 
counsels. She now demanded that Carthage should be aban- 
doned, and the population removed to a spot at least ten miles 
from the sea. This demand they made to a population that 
vobsisted almost entirely by overena trado! 

preposterous order roused ‘Carthaginians to despair. 
‘They called hack their-exiles and prepared for resistance. The 
military efficiency of the Romana bad: been steadily 
through ав half-century of narrow-minded and. base-spirited 
government, and tho first attacks upon the town in 149 no. 
Almost ended in disaster. Young Scipio, during these operations, 
distinguished himself ina minor capacity. ‘The next year was 
salso a year of failure for the incompetenta of the Senate. That 
august body then passed from a bullying mood to one of extreme 
panic. ‘The Roman popnlace was even more seriously scared. 
Young Scipio, chiefly on account of hia name, although he was 
under the proper age, and in other respects not qualified for the 
office, was made consul; and bundled off to Arica to save his 
precious country. 

‘There followed the most obstinate and dreadful of sieges 
Scipio built mole scrosa the harbour, and cut off all supplies 
by land or sea, The Carthaginians suffered horribly from famine 
but they held out until the town was stormed. Tho'strect fight- 
ing lasted for six. days, and when at last the citadel capitulated 
there were fifty thousand Carthaginians left alive out of an esti- 
mated population of half » million. "These survivors went into 
slavery, the whole city was burt, the ruins were 
10 express fina] destruction, and a curse was invoked with 
great solemnities upon anyone who might attempt to rebuild 
it, 





In the samo year (145 1.0.) the Roman Senate and Equestrian 
also murdered another great: city that seemed to limit their trada 
monopolies, Corinth, They had a justification, for Corinth had 
been in arms against-them, but it was an inadequate justification. 


f is 
How the Punie Wars Undermined Roman Liberty, 

‘We must note here, in a brief section, a change in the military 

“yatem of Rome, after the Second Punic War, that was of enor- 

mous importanse in her later development, Up to that period. 
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Tote Campus Martius, ‘The system was very like that of the 
Poors before the last war in South Africa. ‘The ordinary Raman 
isen, like the ordinary: Boer, was & farmer; at the summons 
GE his country be wont “on commando.” The Boers fought 
ordinarily wll; buf at tlie back of their minds was an anxious 
бешге to go back to their farms. For prolonged operations, 
eh as the siege of Veil, the Romans reinforced and relieved 
their troops in relays; the Boers did much the eame at the siege 
at Ladysmith, 

Tbe necessity for subjugating Spain after the Second Punie 
War involved i heed for armies of a different type. Spain was 
tee tat off for periodie rules, and the war demanded & more 
Thorough training than was possible with these om and off soldiers 
ivondingly men were enlisted for longer terms snd paid. So 
the paid soldier first appeared in Roman affairs, And booty 
Ts ded to pay. Cato distributed silver treasure among his 
amand in Spain: snd it is also om record that be attacked 
Saisio Africanus for distributing booty, among his troops in 
Sialy, ‘he introduotion of military pay led on to a professional 
army, and century iter, to the disarmament of the 
АТА у Roman citizen, who was now drifting in an impoverished 
orate into Rome and the larger towns. The great wars had 
Tum won, the foundations of the empire had been well and 











Aieappeared. ‘Tho change that began after the Second Punic 
War was completed towards the close of the century in fhe 

we Gon of the army by Marius, as we shall tell in its 
place. After his time we shall begin to write of “the army. 
EIM then of “the legions,” and we shall find we are dealing with 
Hew kind of army altogether, no longer held togetHer in the 
Solidarity of a common citizenship. As that tie fails, the legions 
scover another in esprit de corps, in their common difference 
from and their common interest against the general community. 
‘They dovelop & warmer interest in their leaders, who secure them 
Toy end plunder. Before the Punic Wars it wns the: tendency 
TY Shiki us men in Rome to court thie plebeians; after that time 
they began to court tho logions. 
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#9 
Comparison of the Ronian Republic with a Modern State, 

‘The history of the Roman Republic thei far is in many 
mspects much more modern in flavour, especially to the American 
or Western European reader, than anything that. has preceded 
it. For the first time we have something like a self-governing 
“nation,” something larger than a mere city state, secking to 
control its own destinies, For the first time we have a wide 
countryside under one conception of law. We get in the Senate 
and the popular assembly a conflict of groups and personalities, 

an argumentative process of control, far more stable and enduris 





boen before Tho Punic Wars were wars of peoples, such as 
were no other wars we have yet recorded. Indubitably the 
broad lines of our present world, the main ideas, the chief 
»ppositions, were appearing in those days. 


caused the proceedings of the Senate to be published by having 

ibo (upon the white). 
Ir had been tho custom to publish the annual edict of the pratar 
in this fashion, Seer ee оссо 
seat news by special courier to rich country correspondents, 
these would copy down the stuff upon the album (white board), 
(cero, while he was governor in Cilicia, got the current news 
{rom such a professional correspondent. He complains in one 
letter that it was not what he wanted; tho excerpt was too full 
of the chariot, races and other sporting intelligence, and failed 
to give any view of the political situation. Obviously this news- 
letter systemi waa available only for public men in. prosperous 
circumstances, 


Another great deficiency of the democratic machinery of tho 
Roman Republic, very understandable to us nowadays, but 
quite beyond. the scope of anyone then, was the absence of any 
general elementary political education at all. The plebeians 
Of Rome had shown some glimmering of the iden that without. 
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knowledge votes cannot make men free, when they had insisted 
pon thé publication of the law of the Twelve Tables; hut they 
M never been able, it was beyond the possibilities of the time, 
to imagina any furthor онеши of wisi о to 
the people. 1t i only nowadays thst men are beginning to 
nderstand fully the political significance of the maxim that 
"imowledge i» power" British ‘Trade Unions, for example, 


Working-men in history, political and social’ science, and the 
Tike, Bub education in republican Rome was the freak of the 
individual parent, and. the privilege of wealth and leisure, It 
waa mainly in the hands of Grecks,.who were in many cases 
aves. There was s thin amall stream of very fine learning and 





‘Of course, in the little city states of Greece and in that carly 
“Rotnan state of four hundred square miles, men aoquirod by talit 
and observation m sufficient knowledge for the ordinary duties 
of citizenship, but by the beginning of tho -Punio Ware 
‘business was already too. big and complicated for illiterate men. 
Yor nobody evems to have observed the gop that was opening 
between the citizen and his state, and во thin» is no record i 
All of any attempt to enlarge the citizen by instruction to meet 
is enlarged duties. From the second century 3.0. and onward 
Over yone is remarking upon the ignorance of the common citizen 
id his lack of political wisdom, everything is suffering from the 
Tack of political solidarity due to this ignorance, but no one gots 
on to whut we should now consider the inevitable corollary, no 
Gne proposes to destroy tho ignorance complained of, There 
ixisted ho means whatever for the instruction of the masses of 
the people in m common political and social ideal. „Ie was only 
with the development of the great propagandist religions in the 
Roman world, of which Christianity was the chief and the sur- 
vivor, that the, possibility of auch a systematic instruction of 

‘of people became apparent in the world. That 





E 
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But it is not only in these deficiencies of news and of education 
and of the expodieut of representative government that this 
political system of Rome differed from our own, ‘True, it was 
far more like = modern civilized state than any other state we 
have considered hitherto, but in some matters it was strangely 
primordial and “‘sub-civilized.” Every now and then the reader 
of Roman history, reading it in terms of debates and measures, 
policies and campaigns, capital and ‘labour, comes upon some- 
thing that gives him much the same shock he would feel if ho 
went down to'an unknown caller in his house and extended his 
hand to meot the misshapen hairy paw of Homo Neanderthalensis 
and looked up to see  chinless, bestial face, We have noted the 
оооштепбе of human sacrifice in the third century 9.0., and much. 
that we learn of the religion of republican Rome carries us far. 
back beyond the days of decent gods, to the age of shamanism 
and magic. We talk of legislative gathering, and the mind 
без to Westminster; but how should we feel if we went to see 
the beginning of-a session of the House of Lords, and 
the Lord Chancellor, with bloody fingers, portentously 
about among the entrails of a newly killed sheep! The mind 
would recoil from Westminster to the customs of Benin. “And 
the slavery of Rome was a savage slavery, altogether viler than 
the slavery of Babylon. We have had a glimpse of the virtuous 
Cato among his slaves in the second century m.c. Moreover, 
in the third century B.o., when King Asoka was ruling India in 
light and gentleness, the Romans were reviving an Etrusoan sport, 

setting-on of slaves to fight for their lives. One is reminded 

West Africa again in the origin of this amusement; it grew. 
out of the prehistorio custom of a massacre of captives at the 
burial of @ chief, There was a religious touch about this sports 
the slaves with hooks, who dragged the dead bodies out of th 
уш, wore masks fo represent the infernal ferryman-god, 
Charon, 

In 204 s.c, the very year in which Asoka began to reign 
3nd the First Panic War began, the first. recorded gladiatorial 
combat took place in the forum at Rome, to celebrate the funeral 
ofa member of the old Roman family of Brutus, his was a 
шоа display of three couples, but soon gladiators were fighting 
by the hundred. ‘The taste for these combats grew rapidly, 
and the wars supplied an abundance of captives, The 
Roman moralists, who were eo severe upon kissing and women's 
jrnments und Greek philosophy, had nothing but good to say 
for this now development. So long as pain was inflicted, Roman 
morality, it would seem, was satisfied, 

z 
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Ae republican Romo was the first: of modern self-governing 

oun! communities, she was certainly tho “Neanderthal” 
form of them. 

In tho course of the nest two of three centuries the gladiatorial 
shows of Rome grew to immense proportions, To begin with, 
illa wars were frequent, the gladiators were prisoners of war. 
hey came with their characteristic national wespons, tattooed 
Britons, Moore, Seythians, negroes, and the like, and there was 

‘com military value in these exhibitions. Then eriminals 
Pirthe lower classes condemned to death were also used. The 


OF this sort of chow business grew and the demand for victims 
fnereased, ordinary slaves wore sold to the trainers of gladiators, 
aod апу slave! wlio had aroused his owner's spito might find 
himself in an establishment for letting out gladiators, And 
dissipated yomg men who bad squandered their property, and 
ads of spirit, would go voluntarily into the trade for a stated 
time, trusting to their to survive. 

"Xe the business developed, a-now uso-was fonnd for gladistors 
as armed retainers; rich men would bay a band, and employ 
ft ass bodyguard or hiro it out for profit at the shows. 

"The festivities of a show began with a ceremonial procession 
(pompa) and a sham fight (pralusio). he reul fighting was 
Yoralted by trumpeta. Gladiators who objected to fght for 
uy reason were driven оп by whipe and hot irûna, A wounded 
Shun would sometimes call for pity by holding up his forefingor. 
The spectators would then either wave their handkerchiefs in 


Savor says thumba up (to the breast) meant death and thumbs 

deum meant "Lower üt aword. ‘The common persuasion is 

fiat thumbs down meant death. ‘Ihe elin and nearly dead 
Is 


ation of murder as à sport and show serves to 
measure the grest gap in moral standards between tie Roman 


воша OaE otrou as tlis stil go on in the wodid, but 
they do not go on in the name of the law, and without a single 
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intelligent then than now. 
Presently a new power was to 
come into the human conscience 
through the spread of ity. 
‘Tho spirit of Jesus in Christianity 
became tho great antagonist: in 
the Inter Roman state of these 
жг ус ауалы 
ns Christianity eprend, these two 
evil things dwindled and dis- 
appeired. Professor Gilbert Afar. 
ray adda tliat “tHe Greeks cited 
shidiatorial shows a & reason for 
regarding the Romans as Barbaroi, 
sud there were riots when some 
Roman proconsul tried ta intra- 
duce them in Corinthi" ^ "The 
opposition to this ancient cruelty 
as therefore not purely Christian, 
"Among Romans the better peop! 
evidently disliked them, but a sort 
caf aby prevented them from 
frankly denouncing them as cruel 
For instanoe, Cioéro, when ho bad. 
Юа бе Сиш, (сок ae 

lets and his secretary with him, 
and didn't look, He expresses 
particular disgust at the killing of 
^n elephant, ‘The games were 
zobesitatingly condemned by Greek: philosophy, and at different 
times two Cynics and ono Christian gave their lives in the arena, 
protesting against thom, before thay were abolished.” 


(ап к wall painting id: 








CHAPTER 26 


FROM TIBERIUS GRACCHUS TO THE GOD 
EMPEROR IN ROME 


фт. The Science of Thearling — $5. The End of the Republic. 
the Common Man, §6. The Coming of the 

§ 2, Finance inthe Roman State. Princeps. 

33; The Last Years of Republi  § 1. Why the Roman Republic 
van Politics. Failed. 

§4, The Bra of the Adventurer 
Generals 


$i 
Wn have already twice likened the self-governing community 
‘of Rome toa “Neanderthal” variety of the modern “democratic” 
vivilized state, und we shall recur again to this comparison. In 
form the two things, the first great, primitive essay and its Inter 
relations, nre extraordinarily similar; in spirit they differ very 
foundly. Roman political and social life, and particularly 
ошар, litical and social life in the century between the fall 
of Carthage and the rise of Gasar and Cesarinm, has a very marked 
{general resemblance to the political and social life in such countries 
aa the United States of America or the British Empire to-day. 
‘The resemblanos is intensified by the common use, with a certain. 
inacouraey in every case, af such terms as “senate, “democracy,” 
“proletariat,” and the like. But everything in the Roman state. 
was earlier, Grader, and clumsier; the injustices were more glaring, 
the conflicts karsher. There was comparatively little knowledge 
and few general ideas. Aristotle scientific works were only 
inning to be read in Rome în the first century #.0.; Ferrero, 
it i» true, makes Casar familiar with the Politics of Aristotle, 
and ascribes tò him the dream of making a "Рен гап Home," 
jut in doing so Ferrero seems to be indulging in one of those 
apoes into picturesque romancing which are at once the joy and 

fhe spate of all historical writers. 
Attention has already been drawn to the profound difference. 
between Roman and moder conditions due to the absence of 

з гейм aad Destine of Home, D i. s x 
“з 
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a preas, of any popular education, or of the representative idea 
inthepopularassembly. Our world to-day is still far from solving 
the problem of representation and from producing a publie 
assembly which will really summarize, crystallize, and express 
the thought and will of the community; our elections are still 
largely an ingenious mockery of the common voter, who finds 
himself helpless in the face of party organizations which reduce 
his free choice of a representative to the less unpalatable of two 
political hacks; but, even so, his vote, in comparison with the 
vote of an ordinary honest Roman citizen, is au effective instru- 
ment, "Too many of our histories dealing with this period of 
Roman history write of "the popula party, 
ot the people and so forth, as though such things were as much 
working realities as they are to-day. But the senators and 
Politicians of Rome saw to i$ that such things never did exist 
па clean and wholesome ев. "These modern phrases are 
very misleading unless, thoy are carefully qualified. 

We have already described the gatherings of the popular 
comitia; but that chimsy nssembly in sheep-pens does not convey 
the full extent to which the gerrymandering of popular representa- 
tion could be carried in Rome. Whenever there was a new 
enfranchisement of citizens in Italy, thers would be the most 
elaborate trickery and connter-trickery to enrol the new voters 
into as foy or as many of the thirty old “tribes” as possible, ог 
to put them into за few as possible new tribes. Since the vote 
was taken by tribes, it î obvious that, however great the number 
of new additions made, if they were all got together into one tribe, 
their opinion would only count for one tribal vote, and similarly 
if they were crowded into just a few tribes, old or new. 

On the other hand, if they were put into too many tribes, 
their effect in any particular tribe might be inconsiderable. Here 
Was the sort of work to fascinate every smart knave in polities. 
The comitia tribua could be worked at times so ns to vote alto- 
gether counter to the general feeling of the people. And, as we 
ave already noted, the great mass of voters in Italy were also 
disenfranchised by ‘distance. About the middle period of the 
Carthaginian wars there were upwards of 300,000 Roman citizens; 
about 100 mc. there were more than 900,000 but in effect the 
voting of the popular assembly was confined to a few score thou- 
sand resident іп and near Rome, and mostly men of a base typo, 
And the Roman voters were "organized" to an extent that, makes 
Te Tammany machine of New York seein artless and honesti 

belonged to clubs, collegia sodalicia, having usually somo 
clegunt religious pretensions; and the rising politician, working 
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his way to office, wont frst to tho usurere and then with tho 
borrowed money totbese clubs, If the outside voters were moved 
enough by any question to swarm into the city, it wad always 
possible to put oll the voting by declaring the omens unfavourable: 
TE they came in unarmed, they could be intimidated; if they 
Drought in arme, then the ory was raised that there was a plot 
to overthrow the republic, and a massacre would be organized. 

Thore ean be no doubt that all Italy, all the empire, was 

ing with discomfort, anxioty, and discontent in the century 
ater the destruction of Carthage; a few men were growing very 
fich, and the majority ol people found themseives entangled in 
An inexplicable net of uncertain prices, jumpy markets, and 
debts: buf yet there was no way at allot stating and clearing up 
the general dissatisfaction. "Thereis no record of a single attempt. 
to make the popular assembly a straightforward and workable 
publio organ. Beneath the superficial appearances of public 
Sifairs struggled a mute giant of public opinion and public will, 
which sometimes made a grest political effort, n rush to vote or 
suchlike, or broke into actual violence. So long as there was no 
actual violence, the Senate and the financiers kept on in their 
own disastrous way. Only when they ware badly frightened 
"would governing cliques or parties desist from some nefarious 
‘policy and heed the common good. 

‘The teal method of popular expression in Italy in those days 
was not the comitia tributa, but the strike and insurrection, the 
Tighteous and necessary methods of all cheated or suppressed 
peoples. We lava seen in our own time, in various European 
States, a declino in the prestige of parliamentary government 
anà a drift towards unconstitutional methods on the part of the 
masses through exactly the same canse, through the inourable 

ion of politicians to 'the electoral machine 
until the community is driven to explosion. 

‘For insurreotionary purposes & discontented population needs 
a leader, and the political history of the concluding century ot 
Roman republicanism is a of insurrectionary lenders and 
vounter-revolutionary leaders, of tho former are mani- 
festiy unscrupulous adventurers who try to utilize the public 
‘necessity and unbappiness for their own advancement. Many 
of the historians of thia period betray a disposition to tale sides, 
and aro either aristocratic in tone or fiercely. democratic; but, 
indeed, neither side in these complex and intricate disputes has 
4 record of high aims or clean hands. ‘The Senate and the rich 
Equestrinus wore vulgar and greedy spite, hostile and contemp- 
{uous towards the poor mob; and the populace was ignorant, 
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unstable, and kË least equally greedy. "The Soipios im all this 
record shine by comparison, a group of gentlemen. To the 
motives of ono or the other figures of the time, to Tiberins Gracchus, 
for example, we may perhaps extend tho benefit of the doubt, 
But for the rest, they do but demonstrate how clever and cunning 
men may be, haw subtle in contention, how brilliant in pretence, 
and how utterly wanting in wisdom or grace of spirit, "A 
shambling, liairy, , but probably very sunning cresture 
with a big brain behind"; so someone, I think it was Sir HAY 
Johnston, has described Homo Neanderthalensie, 

To this day we must still use similar terms to describe the. 
sonl of tho politician. ‘The statesman has still to oust the 
politician from his lis and weapon heaps. History haa still 
ta becomo a record of human dignity. 











$2 
Finance in the Roman State, 


Another respect in which the Roman system. was a crude 
anticipation of our own, and different from any preceding political 
system. we have considered, was that it-was a oash- and oredit- 
using system, Money had been in the world as yot for ouly 
a few centuries. But its use bad bean growing; it waa providing 
a fluid medium for trade and enterprise, and ing economie. 
conditions profoundly. In republican Rome, the financier and 
the “money” interest hegan to play a part recognizably aimilar 
to their rôles to-day. 

We have already noted—in our account of Herodatus—thnt 
‘first effect of money was to give freedom of movement and leisure. 
to » number of poople e ine not Кее have ene 
these privileges. And that ia tho peculiar value of money 
mankind. Instead of a worker or helper being paid in kind and 
jn such à way that he is tied as much: in his enjoyment as in his 
labour, money leaves him free to do as he pleases amidst a wide 
Choice of purehasable aids, caes, and indulgenoes. He mhy 
eat his money or drink it or give it toa temple or spend it in 
learning something or save i$ against some foreseen occasion, 
‘That is the good of money, the freedom. of its universal converti- 
bility. But the freedom money. gives the poor man is nothing 
to the freedom money has given tho rich man. With money 
rich men ceased ‘to be tied to lands, houses, stores, flocks, and 
hsris. They conid change the nature and locality of ‘their 
Powessions ‘with an unheard-of freedom. In the third and 
cond century B.0., this releaso, this untethering of wealth, 
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to tell upon the general economie life of the Roman and 
‘world, People began ќо buy land and the like not 
far use, but to sell again at a profit; people borrowed to buy, 
esum developed. No doubt there were bankers in the 
Jon of 1,000 B.C., but they lent in æ far more limited and 
solid way, bars of metal and stocks of goods. That earlier world 
Sas a world of barter and payment in kind, and it went slowly 
Find much more staidly and-stably—for that resson, In 
state the vast realm of China has remained almost down to the 
present time. 

‘The big cities before Rome were trading and manufacturing 
cities. Such were Corinth and Carthage and Syracuse. But 
Rome never produced & very considerable industrial population, 
and her warehouses nover rivalled those of Alexandria. The 
little port of Ostin was always big enough for her needs. Romo 
was a political and financial capital, sud in the latter respect, mt 
12:6, she was anew sort of city, She imported profits and tribute, 
snd very little went out from her in return. The wharves of 
Ostia were chiefly busy unloading com from Sicily snd Africa 
‘and loot from all the world. 

“After the fall of Carthage the Roman imagination went wild 
with the hitherto unknown possibilities of finance. Money, like 
most other inventions, had “happened to mankind, and men 
had still to develop—to-day they have still to perfect—the science 
and morality of money, One sees the thing "catching on" in 
the recorded life and the writings of Cato the Censor. In his 
early days he was bitterly virtuous against usury; in his later 
he was devising ingenious schemes for safe usury. 

Tn this curiously interesting century of Roman history we 
find man after man asking, "What hos happened to Romet" 
Various answers are-made—a decline in religion, a decline from 
the virtues of the Roman forefathers, Greek “intellectual poison,” 
апа фе like. We, who can look nt the problem with a large 
perspective, can aeo that what had happened to Rome was 
"money"—the new freedoms and chances and opportunities 
that money opened out, Money floated the Romana off the 
firm ground; everyone was getting hold of money, the majority 
by the simple expedient of running into debt; the eastward 
expansion of the empire was very largely a hunt for treasure 
in strong-rooms and temples to keep pace with the hunger of 
the new need. The Equestrian order, in particular, became 
the money power. Everyone was developing property. Farmers 
were giving ùp corn and cattle, borrowing money, buying slaves, 
fad starting the more intensive cultivation of oil and wine, 
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Money was young in human experience and wild; nobody 
dad it under control. It fluctusted greatly, Tt was now 
abundant aüd now scare. Meu made sly and crade schemes 
to vortier it, to hoard it, to send up prices by releasing hoarded 
metals, ‘A small body of very shrewd meu was growing immensely 
LO a ASS кай ад 

lous. Among the middling sorb of people there was 
much hope, much adventure, and much more disappointment. 
"The growing muss of the expropriated was permeated by that 
узле, Байа, авй hopeles eento of being inexplicably bested, 
which’ is the preparatory condition for all great revolutionary 
movements. 





ёз 
The Last Years of Republican Politics, 


The first conspicuous leader to appeal to the gathering 
revolutionary: feeling in Italy was Tiberius Gracchus. “He looks 
more like an honest man than any other figure in this period of 
history, unless it be Soipio Africanus the Elder. At first Tiberius 
Gracchus was a moderate reformer of a rather reactionary type. 
He wished to restore the yeoman class to property, very largely 
boowuse lie belleved that class to be the ырш of tie uai, 
nd bis military experience in Spain before and after tho destrio- 
tion of Carthage had impressed upon him the declining efficiency 
of the legions. He was what we should cal} nowadays a “ Baok- 
totheland” man. He did not understand, and few people 
understand to-day, how much easier it is to shift population 
from the Jand into the towns than to return it to the laborious 
‘and simple routines of agricultural life. He wanted to revive 
the Licinian laws, which had been established when Camillus 
built his Temple of Concord nearly two centuries and a half 
before (seo Chap. xxv, § 2), so far as they broke up great estates 
und restrained slave labour. 

‘These Licinian laws bad repestediy been revived and 
repeatedly lapsed to a dead letter again. It was only when 
the big proprietors in the Senate opposed this proposal that 
Tiberius Gracchus turned to the people and began a furious 
agitation for populdr government. He created a commission 
to inquire inta the title of all landowners. In the midst of hie 
activities oceurred one of the most extraordinary incidents in 
history. Attalus, tho king of the rich country of Pergamum in 
Asia Minor, died (138 3.0.) and left his kingdom to the Roman 
people, 


r 
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Таја тоц for us to understand the motives of this bequest. 
Pergamum wss s country allied to Romie, and so moderately 
secure from ; and the natural consequence of such 
a wili was to provoke a violent scramble among the senatorial 
gangs and a dispute between them and the people for the spoils 
Gf the new acquisition. Practically, Attalus handed over his 
tountry to belooted. There were, of course, many Italian business 
people established ix the country and a strong party of nativo 
fich men in close relations with Rome. To them, no doubt, a 
coalescence with the Roman system would have been soceptable. 
Joseplrus bears witness to such a desire for annexation among 
the rich men of Syria, a désire running counter to the wishes 
wf both king and peoplo, ‘This Pergamum bequest, astonishing 
in itself, had the still more astonishing result of producing 
imitations in other quarters. In 0 3.0, Ptolemy Apion be 
queathed Cyrenaics, in North Africa, to the Boman people; in 
8l mc. Alexander IL, King of Egypt, followed suit with Egypt, 
a legacy too big for the courage if not for the appetite of the 

declined it; in 74 m.o, Nicomedes, King 
of Bithynis, demised Bithynia. Of these latter testamentary 
freaks we will soy no more here- But it will be manifest how 
great an opportunity was given Tiberius Gracobus by the bequest 
GE Attalus, of acousing the rich of greed and of proposing to 
decree the treasures of Attalus to the commonalty, He proposed 
to use this new wealth to provide seed, stock, and agricultural 
Карызы for the resettlement of the land. 





should continue to be tribune, snd it was illegal for him to be 
tribune twice in succession. He overstepped the bounds of 
légality, and stood for the tribuneship m second time. Th» 

‘who came in from the countryside to vote for him came 
Farmed; the ory that he was aiming at a tyranny, the ery that 
dud long ago destroyed Mselius and Manlius, waa raised in. the 
Senate, the friends of "law and order” went to tho Capitol in 
Sato, accompanied by а rabble of dependants armed with staves 
Wad blodgeons; there жаз а confliot, or rather a massacre of 
fhe revolutionaries, in which nearly threo hundred people were 

and Tiberius Graochus was beaten to death with the 
agents of û broken: beach by two Senators, 
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‘Thereupon the Senators attempted a sort of counter-revolution 
and proscribed many of the followers of Tiberius Gracchus; but 
the state of public opinion waa so sullen and threatening that 
this moyement was dropped, and Scipio Nasios, who was impli- 
cated in the death of Tiberius, thongh he occupied the position 
of pontifex maximus and should have remained in Rome for the 
public sacrifices which wero tho diities of that official, went 
abroad to avoid trouble, 

‘The uneasiness of Ttaly next roused Seipio Africanus the 
Younger to propose the enfranchisement of ali Italy. But he 


torial landowners. He бато the former tho newly bequoathod 
‘axed of Asia to farm, and, what is worse, he gave Shem control 


publio 

roads, and he s accused of making a political use of the contracte, 
Ha revived the posal to onfianchite Ttaly. He increased 
the distention of eubsidized cheep pora to the Roman eitiene 
;.-. Here we cannot attempt to disentangle his schemes, much 
less to judge him. But that hie polioy was offensive to the 
groups that controlled the Senate thero can be no doubt whatever, 
Ho yas massacred by the champions of “law and order,” with 
about threê thousand Of hiz follower, in the streets of Rome in 
121.0, His decapitated head was carried to the Senate on tho 
point of a pike. 

(A reward of ite, weight in gold, says Plutarch, һай been 
oifered for this trophy; and its captor, acting in the true epirit 
of & champion of "pig business," filled the brain-case with lend 
ou ita: way. to, the scales.) 

n spite of these prompt, firm measures the Senate was not 
^ enjoy the benefits of peace and the advantages of a control 
cf tha imperial resources for long. Within ten years the people 
чеге in: ravolt again, 

In 118 2.0. the throne of Numidia, the semi-barbario kingdom 
that had arisen in North Africa upon the ruins of tho civilized 
Carthaginian power, was seized by a certain able Jugurtha, who 
had. served with the Roman armies in Spain, and had & 
knowledge. of the Roman: character. He provoked the military. 

of Rome, But the Romans found that their 
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even 
soldier of lowly origin, Marius, was carried to the consulship 
(107:2.c.) on the wave of popular indignation. Marius made no 
attempt on the model uf the Gracchi to restore the backbone of 
the army by rehabilitating the yeoman class, He was a pro- 
fessional soldier with a high standard of eificieney and a disposition 
to fake short cuis. He simply raised troops from among the 
poor, whether countrymen or townsmen, paid thom well, dio- 
ciplined them thoroughly, and (108 3.0.) ended the seven years’ 
‘war with Jugurtha by bringing that chieftain in chains to Rome. 
Tt did not oveur to anybody that incidentally Marins had also 
rented a professional army with no interest to hold it together 
Dut ite pay. He then held on to the consulship more or less 
illegally. for several years, and in 102 and 101 s.c. repelled a 
threatening move of the Germans (who thus appear in our 
history for the first time), who were raiding through Gaul towards 
Italy. He gained two victories; one on Italian soil. He was 
hailed as the saviour of his country, » second Camillus (100 1.C.).. 
‘The social tensions of the time mocked that comparison with 
Camillus, ‘The Senate benefited by the greater energy in foreign 
affairs ond the increased military vfficieney that Marius had 
introduced, but the sullen, shapsiess discontent of the mass of 
(he people was still seeking some effective outlet. The rich grew 
richer snd the poor poorer: 1t was impossible to stile the 
tonsequences of that process for ever by political trickery, The 
Tuilisn people wero stillunentranchised, Two extreme democratic 
leaders, Saturninus and Glaucia, were assassinated, but that 
familiar senatorial remedy failed to assuage the populace on this 
vocssion, In 92 8,0, an aristocratic official, Rutilius Rufus, who 
had tried to restrain the exactions of the financiers in Asia Minor, 
was e оп а charge of corruption so manifestly trumped 
‘up that jt deceived no one; and in 91 B.o., Livius Drusus, a newly 
elected tribune of the people, who was making capital out of 
the tria] of Rutilina Rufus, was assassinated. He bad 
m general enfranchísement of the Italians, and he had foreshadowed 
not only another land lav, but. general abolition of debts. Yet 


1 Ferrera. 
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for all this vigour on the pärt of the senatorial maurers, land: 
grabbers, and forestallers, the hungry and the anxious were still 
insurgent, ‘The murder of Drusus was the last drop in tho popular. 
cup; Italy blazed into a desperate insurrection, 

"There followed two years of bitter civil war, the Social War, 
пк жш ыйтан of a united Italy and the idea of 
the rulo of the Roman Senate. It was not a “social” war in 
the modern sense, but a war between Rome and her Italian 
allies (allies = Socii). “Roman generals, trained ín the traditions 
of colonial warfare, marched ruthlessly up and down Italy, 

buming farms, sacking towns, and carrying off men, women, 
and ohildren, to sell them in the open market or work them in 
gangs upon their eatates.”” 

e r general, Sulla, who had beon with 
lim in Africa and who was his bitter rival, both: commanded 
on the side of Romo, But though the insurgente experienced 
defeats and looting, neither of these generals brought tho war 
Боз Ab wa es fo = manne (09) by Aha practical 
surrender of the Roman Senate to the idea of reform. 
spirit was taken out of the insurrection by the concession of thar 
demands “in principle”; and then, as soon as the rebels had 
dispersed, tho usual cheating of the new voters, by such methods 
as wo have explained in § 1 of this chapter, was resumed. 

By the next year (88 0.0.) the old round had begun again. 
lt was mixed up with the personal intrigues of Marius and Sulla 
agii as QU {К ООЁ; зра ыл {айып опар ре Ê 
plexion through the army тыла оё Мане, иһ Бай rested 
new type of legionary, a landless. professional soldier with no 
interest im life but pay and plunder, and with no feeling of 
walty except to & successful generl. A popular tribune, 
Sulpieius, was bringing forward some new laws affecting debt, 
and the consuls were dodging thé storm by declaring a suspension 
of publio business. "Then came the usual resort to violence, 
and the followers of Sulpicius drove the consuls from the forum. 
Put here i$ is that the new forces which the new army had 
made possible came into play, King Mithridates of Pontus, the 

Hollenized king of the southern shores of the Black Sea east of 
Bithynis, was pressing Rome into war. One of the proposed 
laws of Sulpicius waa that Marius should command the armies 

nt this Mithridates. Whereupon Sulla marched the 
ху he had commanded throughout the Social War to Rome, 
Маса ДЕГ н, ала A-now-ago; ua’ ago Of EY 
Pronunciamentos, began. 











тенет 


power, how Marius returned to Italy and enjoyed a thorough 
Tramacre of his political oppononts and died, sated, of fever, 
are cannot tell in any detail But one measure during the 
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ic great riches, he retired 
‘of dignity into private life, gave himsell up tu 

là vies, and so presently died, eaten up with some 
disgusting disease produced by debauchery. 


$4 
‘The Bra of the Adventurer Generals, 


Political life in Italy was not so much tranquillized ag stunnedl 
hy the massacres and confisestions of Marius and Bulls. The 
sala upon which this history is planned will not permit us to 
tell here of the great adventurers who, relying more and more 
‘oa the support of the legions, presently began to: solieme and 

guo again for dictatorial power in Rome: 1n 73 mc. all 
ду was teen by, a rising, ot the: slaves, and particularly 
of т», edb a gladiator feo Thess Sparta; 

aa fied out from а gladistorial “farm” 
оиа Similar risings had alresdy ocourred in Sicily. The 
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long miles of nailed and drooping victims—along the Appian 


Way. 
ККК О ашк тшсшше who invaded 
Pontus and fought Mithridates, and brought the cultivated 


cherry-tree-to-Europe; nor can we tell how ingeniously Pompey 
the Great stole the triumph and most of the prestige Lucullus 
had won ín Armenia beyond Pontus. Lucullus, like Sulla, 
retired into an opulent ne Hein but with more elegance and. 
with a more gracious end. We cannot relate in any detail how 
Julius Cassar accumalated reputation in the west, by conquering 
Ganl, defenting the German tribes upon the Rhine, and pushing 
Sa икн a S Britain, More 
and more important legions; less and lese significant 
puesto sien dessin iini iode Inicie 
certain grim humour about the story of Crassus that we cannot 
altogether neglect. 

‘This Crassus was ^ great moneyender and forestaller. 
He was-s typieal man of the-new Equestrian type, tho social 
equivalent of a modern ritlo iter. Hie fin re 
by buying up the property of proscribed by His 
N UE Qu denne aptat. CR RUNE юш 
finally he crushed by great payments and exertions after a 
prolonged and expensive campaign. He them, ns the cutcome 
of complicated bargains, secured the command in the east and 
prepared to emulate the glories of Lucullus, who had pushed 
caat Troni Pagastia eaid Bithynia inti Pontas, and of Partey, 

looting of Armenia. 


who ê 

His experiences serve to demonstrate the gross ignorance 
with which tho Romans were conducting their affairs at that 
time, He- crossed the Euphrates, expecting to find in Porsia 
another Hellenized kingdom like Pontus. But, as we have 
already intimated, tho great reservoirs of nomadio peoples: that. 
siretolied round from the Danube acros Russia into Central 
Asin had been raining back into. the lands between the Caspian 
Sea and the Indus that Alexander had conquered for Hellenism. 
Crassus found hiniself against the “‘Soythian’” again; ngainst 
mobile tribes of horsemen led by a monarch in Median costume- 
‘The partionlar variety of. Боуи Бе encountered was éalled 
the Parthian, It is possible that in the Parthians a a 
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need of withdrawal, and the Parthians wore better bowmen 
than the Scythians Darius mot, ‘They seem to have had some 
sort of тозу projectile Of pnngual strength and force, something 
hat was diferent from ап ordinary arrow. This bow, says 
Professor J. L. Myres, was probably the composite bow, so- 
called because it is made of several plates (five or so) of horn, 
like the springs of a carriage; it discharges a high-speed arrow 
with a twang, This waa the bow tho Mongols used. Thie 
Composite bow (i was not a long bow) was quite old in human 
experience, It was the bow of Odysseus; the Assyrians hod it 
ina modified form, Jê went out in Greece, but it survived аз 
the Mongol bow, Tt was quite short, very sti to pall, with a 
Aat trajectory, o remarkable range, and a great noise (cp. Homer's 
reference to the twang of the bow). It went out in the Mediter- 
тапеап because the climate was not good for it, and because there 
wero insuficient animals to supply the horn. 

‘The campaign culminated in that two days’ massacre of 
the hot, thirsty, hungry, and weary Roman legions, which is 
known as the battle of Carrhæ (53 n.¢.). They toiled. through 
tho sand, charging an enemy who always evaded their charge 
‘and rode round them and shot them to pieces. Twenty 
thousand of them were killed, and ten thousand marched on 

as into slavery in Iran. 

Whnt became of Crassus is not clearly known. ‘There is à 
story, ptobably invented for our moral benelib and suggested 
by Bis nscries, that he fell alive into tha hands of the Parthians 





But this disaster hna a very great significance, indeed, to 
general history of mankind. It serves to remind us that 
‘the Rhine to the Euphrates, all along to the north of the 

and Black Sea, stretched one continuous 

‘of nomadic and semi-nomadic peoples, whom the state- 

рена Rome was never able to pacify and civilize, 
military science subdue. We have already called 
attention to à map showing how the Second Babylonian Empire, 
the Chaldean Empire, lay like a lamb in the embrace of the 

Median power. In exactly the same way the Roman Empire 

lay like a lamb in ths embrace of this great crescent of outer 

barbarians. Not only was Rome never able to thrust back or 
aesimilate that superinoumbent orescent, bui she was never 
able to organize the Mediterranean Sea into a secure and orderly 
system of communication between one part of her empire and 

Wnother. Quite unknown as yet to Rome, the Mongolian tribes 

from north-eastern Asis, the Huns, and their kin,, walled back 
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sz eet fr et i and Han pani, roe 
drifting and pressing westward, mixing with the Parthians, tho 
Seythiang, the Teuions and the like, or driving them before 
them. 

Never at any time did the Romans succeed in pushing their 
vmpire beyond Mesopotamia, and upon Mesopotamin their. hold 
was never very secure. Before the close of the republic that 
power of assimilation which had been tle secret of their success 
was giving way to "patriotic" exclusiveness and "patriotic" 
zwei. Rome plundered and destroyed Asia Minor and Baby- 
lonin, which ware the necessary basin for an eastward extension 
to India, just as she had destroyed and looted Carthage and so 
had no foothold for extension into Africa, and just ns she had 
destroyed Corinth and зо ош herself oif from an casy way into 
the heart’ of Greece. Western European writers, impressed by 
the fact that Inter on Rome Romanized and civilized Gaul and 





ae Britain and restored the scene of her earlier devastations 
in Spain to prosperity, are apt fe that over far-greater 
s I deti быш чыте and 
so restore to barbarism the far wider conquests of Hellenic 
civilization, 


$5 
‘The End of the Republic. 

Bub among the politicians of Italy in the frst century 3.0. 
there were rio maps of Germany and Russia, Africa and Central 
Asin, and mo sufisient intelligence tn study them had they 
existed, Rome never developed the fine curiosities that sant 
Hanno and the sailore of Pharaoh Necho down the coasts df 
the emissaries of the 





shay ЛАСЫ йо чке Че айо 
memory of Alexander still lived in these lands, but of Romo 
men only knew that Pompey had come to the western shores of 
the Caspian and gone away. again, and that Crassus had been 
destroyed. Rome was preoconpied at home. What mental 
energy remained over in the Roman citizen from the attempt 
to grow personally rich and keep personally safe was intent 
upon the stratagems and strokes and counter-strokes of the 
various adventurers who were now manifestly grappling for the 
Supteme pawer. 

Tê tho. custom of historians to treat these struggles with 
extreme respect. In particular the fgure of Julius Casar ia set. 
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a star of ovlminating brightness and importance 
‘the history of mankind, Yet a dispassionate consideration 
known facts fails altogether to justify this demigod 
of Geese. Not even that precipitate wrecker of splendid 
bilities, Alexander the Gest, has been so magriüed and 
‘Aressed up for the admiration of careless and uncritical readers. 
There is s type of scholar who, to be plain, sits and, with the 
merest scraps of justification or with no justifiention At all, 
invenis marvellous world policies for tho more conspicuous 
figures în history- 

‘We are told thet Alexander planned the conquest of Carthago 
and Rome and the completo subjugstion of India, and that 
only lis death shattered these schemes, What we know for 

that he conquered the Persian Empire and never went 
dits boundaries; and! that when he was supposed to 
‘these rast and noble plans, he was in fact indulging 
such monstrous апіса as his mourning for hie favourite 
Heplisetion, and a his main occupation he waa drinking bim- 
fell to death. Бо, too, Julius Casar is credited with the intention 
f doing just that one not impossible thing which would have 
secured the Roman Empire from its ultimate collapse—natnely 
rtematio conquest and civilization of Europe sa far hé 
the Baltic and the Dnieper. He wae to have marched upon 
Gormany, says Plutarch, through Parthia end Scythia, round 
the north of the Caspian and Black Sons. 


magnificent: project: is that st the crest of his power, Casar, 
already a bald, middle-aged man, post the graces’ and hot 


e01 





. impulses of youthful love, spent the better part of a year in 


Egypt, feasting and entertaining himself in amorous pleasantries 

the Egyptian queen Cleopatra. And afterwards he brought 
‘with him to Rome, where hor influence over him was 
bitterly resented, Such complications with a woman mark the 
elderly seneualist cr sentimentalist—ho was fifty-four at the 
Commencement of the afjaire—rather than the master-ruler of 


т 


шеп. 
‘On the sido of the superman idea of Cesar, we hava to count 
abustin the Naples Museum, Tt representa a Sne and intellectual 
face, very noble in ita expression, and we can couple with that 
the story that his bead, even at. birth, was tmusually large and 
finely formed. But there is really no satisfying evidence that 
thia wellknown bust does represent Cwsar, and ib ie hard to 
‘austere serenity with the reputation for violent 

impulse and disorderliness that’ olung to him. Other husts of 
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‘@ quite different mnn are also, with more probability, nscribed 
to him. 

There can be little doubt that be was a dissolute and 
extravagant young man—the scandals cluster thick about his 
sojoumn in Bithynis, whither he fled from Sulla; he was the 
associate of the reprobate Clodius and the conspirator Catiline, 
‘and there is nothing in his political career to suggest any nim 
higher or remoter his own advancement to power and all 
the personal glory and indulgence that power makes possible. 
We will not attempt to tell here of the turns and devices of his 
career, Although be was of an old patrician family, be came 
into politics as the brilliant darling of the people. He spent 
great oums and incurred heavy debts to provide public festivals 
cn the most lavish scale. He opposed the tradition of Sulla, 
and cherished the memory of Marius, who was his uncle by 
marriage. For a time he worked in conjunction with Crassus 
and Pompey, but after the death oí Crassus ho and Pompey 
eame into conflict. 

"By 40 m6. he and Pómpey, with their legions, he from: the 
west and Pompey from the east, were fighting openly for 

minunce in the Roman state. He had broken the law 
by bringing his legions across the Rubicon, which was tho 
boundary between his command and Italy proper. At the 
battle of Pharsilos in Thessaly (48 3.c.), Pompey was routed, 
and, fleeing ta was murdered, leaving Cæsar more master 
of the Roman world than ever Sulla had been. 

‘He was then created dictator for ten years їп 48 эс. and 
early in 46 mo. be was made dictator for life. This was 
monarchy; if not hereditary monarchy, it was at least electoral 
lifoxnonarehy, Jt was unlimited opportunity to do his best 
for the world. And by the spirit and quality of his tse of this 
dictatorial power during these four years we are bound to judge 
ln. A certain reorganization of local administration lie effected; 
and he seems to have taken wp what was a fairly obvious necessity 
of the times, & project for the restoration of ‘the two murdered 
seaports of Corinth and Carthage, whose destruction lad wrecked 
the sea-life of the Mediterranean. But much more evident was 
the inflüonos of Cleoputre and Egypt upon his mind. Like 

before him, bis head seems to have been turned by 
the king-god tradition, assisted no doubt in his case hy the 
adulation of that charming hereditary goddess Cleapatrs. We 
find evidence of exactly that same conflict upon the score of 
itivine pretensions, between him and his personal friends, that 
wo bave already recorded in the case of Alexander. So far 
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as the Hellenized east waa concerned, the paying of diving honours 
io rulers was a familiar iden; but jt waa still repulsive to the 
Arguuism. of Rome, 

‘Antony; who had been his second in command at Pharsalos, 
was one of the chief of his fatterers. Plutarch describes n scene 
nt the publia games in which Antony tried to force a orown 
upon Cæsar, which Cesar, after little coyness and in face of 
the manifested dis- 


adopted the ivory 
sceptre and throne, 
which were the tradi- 
tional insignia of the 
ancient kings of Rome, 


and hia statue waa act. 
upin a temple with an 
inseription, “To the 
Unoonquerable God!" 





appointed for his god- 
head. ‘These things are 
not the symptoms of 
great-mindedness, but JVLIVS CASAR 

of a common man’s É 

msgalomamnia, Ciesar's (hom th: Naples bust) 
record of vulgar 

soheming for the 

tawdriest moċkeries of personal worship is a silly and shameful 
record; itis incompatible with the idea that he was a wise and 
wonderful superman setting the world to rights. 

_ Finally (44 п.с.) Һе was assassinated by a group of his own 
friends aud supporters, to. whom these divine aspirations had 
become intolerable, He was beset in the Senate, and stabbed 
in threeand-twenty places, dying at the foot of thu statue of 
his fallen tival Pompey the Great, The soene marka tho com- 
plete demoralization of the old Roman governing body. Brutus, 
the ringleader of tho murderers, would havo addressed the 
senators, but, confronted by this crisis, they wore acuttling off 
in every direction. For the best parè of a day Rome did not 
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know. what to nieke of this event; the murderers marched about 
with thelr bloody weapons through an undocided city, with no 
Tho gainsaying them and only a few joining them; then public 
opinion turned against thera, some at eir housea were attacked, 
fond they lind to hide and fy for their lives. 


86 
‘The Coming of tha Princeps. 

But the trend of things was overwbolmingly towards 
monarchy. _ For thirteen years more the struggle of personalities 
wonton. One single man is to be noted ss inspired by broad 
ideas and an ambition nok entirely egoistio, Cicero. He was 
à man of modest origin, whose eloquence and literary power 


= 
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stands out, a noble and pathetically ineffective figure, plead- 
‘the now utterly degenerate, base, and cowardly Sonate 
ideals of the Republic. He was a writer ol great 
inction, and the orations and private Jetters-he has 
us make him one of the most real and living figures of this 


E 
ЕЁ 


Period to the moder reader. He was prosuribed and killed in 
43 в.с., the year affor the murder of Julius Cesar, and his head 
and hands were nailed up in tho Roman forum. Octavian, 


Sho became nt last the monarch of Bome, seems to have made 
ап effort to aave Cicero; that murder was certainly not his crime, 

‘Here we cannot trace out the tangle af alliances and 
totrayals that ended in the ascendancy of this Octavian, the 


interwoven with that of Cleopatra. 

Alter the death of Cwsar, she sot herself to capture tho 
emotions and vanity of Antony, a much younger map than 
sear, with whom she was probably already acquainted. For 
û time Octavian and Antony and a third figure, Lepidus, divided 
(ho Roman world just as Cesar and Pompey had divided it 
their final conflict. Octavian took the hardior west, and 
consolidated his power; Antony had the more gorgeous east— 
and Cleopatra. 'l'o Lepidus fell that picked bone, Carthaginian 
Africa. He seems to have been a good man of good traditions, 
St npon the restoration of Carthage rather than upon wealth 
er 


: 
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and в dreani of sensuous glory, until Octavian felt that the 


from the of the east, ҳо attack him, 
A grest naval battle at) Actium (81 n.c.) was decided by the 
Cleopatra with sixty ahips in the midst 


unexpected desertion of 

of the fight. Tt is quite impossible for us to decide now whether 
this was due to premeditated treachery or to the sudden whim 
of a charming womna. The departure of these ships threw 


by the headlong fight of this model lover in pursuit, He went 
off after hor in a swift galley without informing his commanders, 
He left hia followers to fight and die aa they thought fit, and 
for a timo they wero incredulous that he had gone. The 
sbsoquest ennounter ofthe to Yarers and thair sevceilion 
is a matter for ironical speculation on the part of Plutarch. 

Octavian's net closed slowly round his rival It is not 
improbable that there waa some sort of understanding between 
Octavian and Cleopatra, as, perhaps, in tho timo of Julina Cæsar 
there may have been between the queen and Antony, Antony 
gavo way to much mournful posturing, varied by love scenes, 
during this last stage of kis little drama. For a time he 
ва an imitator of the cynic Timon, ва one who had lost all faith 
in mankind, though one may think that his deserted sailors at 
Aotium had eter reason for such an attitude. Finally he 
found himself and Cleopatra besieged by Octavian in Alexandria. 
‘There were some sallies‘and minor successes, and Antony was 
loud with challenges to Octavian to: decido the matter by per- 
sonul combat, Being led to believe that Cleopatra had committed 
suicide, this star of romance stabbed himself, but so incfectually 
as to dio lingeringly, and he was carried off to expire in her 
presence (30 3.6.). 

Plutarch's account of Antony, which was derived very 
largely from witnesses who had seen and known him, describes 


concomiitants of intoxiostion. 
For a little while Cleopatra still clung to life, and, perhaps, 
тапада аа зею Отава ра СГД 
ile that had already been played by Julius Cæsar and Antony. 
She had ad interview with Octavian, in whioh she presented 
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Horself as besuty in distress and very lightly clad. But when 
iL became manifest that Octavian lacked the god-like spark, 
and that his care for ber comfort and welfare was dictated chiefly 
‘by his desire to exhibit her in a-triumphal procession through 
the streets of Rome, she committed suicide. An asp was 
smuggled to her past the Roman sentries, concealed in a basket 
ot figs, and by its fangs she died. 

Octavian seems to have been almost entirely free from the 
divine aspirations of Juline Cæsar snd Antony. He was neither 
Eod nor romantio hero; hë was a man. Не жал а man of far 

breadth and capécity than any other player in this 

aot of thè Republican drama in Rome. All things con- 
sidered, һе was perhaps the best thing that could have happened 
to Rome at that time. Не voluntarily resigned the extraordinary 
‘powers which he had held since 43, and, to quote his own words, 
‘handed over the republic to the control of the senate and the 
people af Rome.” The old constitutional machinery was. once 
tore set in motion; the senate, assembly, and magistrates re- 
sumed their functions, und Octavian himself was hailed as the 
“restorer of the commonwealth and the champion of freedom.” 

“It was not so caay to determine what relation he himself, 
ths actnal master of the Roman world, should occupy towards 
this revived republic. His abdication, in any real sense of (he 
Word, would have simply thrown everything back into con- 
füson. The interests of peace nnd order required that he 
should rétain at least the substantial part of his authority; 
Aud this object was in fact accomplished, and the rule of the 
emperors founded, in à manner which has no parallel in history. 
‘Any revival uf the kingly title waa out of the question, and 
Ociavian himself expressly refused the dictatorship. Nor was 
uny new office created or any new official title invented for 

is benefit. But by senate and people he was invested according 
to- tho old constitutional forma with certain powers, as many 
citizens had been before him, and so took his place by the side 
of the lawfully appointed magistrates of the republic; only, 
to mark his pre-eminent dignity as the frst ot them all, the 
senate decreed that he should take sè an additional cognomen 
that of ' Augustus, while in common parlance he was henceforth 
styled Princeps, a simple title of courtesy, familiar to republican 
lusuage and conveying no other idea than that of a recognized 
primacy and precedence over his fellow-citizens, 

“The idual sketched by Cloero in his De Republica, of » 
constitutional of free republic, was apparently 
realized; hut it was only in appearance. For in fact the special 
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prerogatives conferred upon Octavian gave him back in sub- 
stance the autocratic authority he had resigned, and a between 
the restored republic and its new princeps the balance of power 
was overwhelmingly on the side of the latter.”* 


$7 
Why the Roman Republic Failed. 

Tn this manner it was thot Roman republicanism ended in 
a princeps or ruling prince, and the first great experiment in а. 
self-governing community on a scale larger than that of tribe 
or city collapsed and failed. 

"The essence of its failure was that it ould not sustain unity. 
In its early stages ita citizens, both patrician and plebeian, hnd 
s attain, tradition of justice and good faith arid of tho loyalty 
of all citizens to the law, and of the goodness of the law for nll 
citizens; it clang to this idea of the importance of the law and 
of law-abidinguess nearly into the first century s.c. But the 
unforeseen invention and development of money, the temptations 
and disruptions of imperial expansion, the entanglement of 
electoral methods, weakened and swamped this tradition by 
presenting old issues in new disguises under which the judgment 
^id not recognize them, and by enabling men to be loyal to 
the professions of citizenship and disloyal to its spirit. The 
bond of the Roman people had always been a moral rather than 
» religious bond; their religion was sacrificial and superstitious; 
it embodied no such great ideas of a divine leader and of a sacred 
mision as Judaism was developing. As the ides of citizenship 
failed and faded before the new occasions, there remained no 
inner, that is to вау no real, unity in the system at all. Every 
шав tended more and more to do what was right in his own 
еуез. 

Under suck conditions there was no’ choice between chaos 
and a returni to monarchy, to the acceptance of some chosen 
individual as the one unifying will in the state. Of course, in 
that return, there is always hidden the expectation that the 
wonaroh will become as it were magic, will cease to be merely 
a petty human being, and will think and feel zs something 
greater and more noble, as, indeed, a state personage; and, of 
course, monarchy invariably fails to satisfy that expectation, 
We shall glance at the extent of this failure in the brief reviow 
we ars to presently, make of the emperors of Rome. We shall 
find at Inst one of the more constructive of these. emperors, 

AIL S. Jones, in: Th Encyclopædia Britannica, article “Rome.” 
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Constantine the Great, conscious of kis own inadequaey as a uni- 
fring power, turning to. the faith, the organization, and teaching 
network ol one of the mew religious movements in the empire; to 
supply just that permeating and correlating factor in men's 
minds thet was so manifestly wanting. 
With Cesar, the civilization of Europe ond Western Asin 
ые сү кын i ogi bo cokes eam 
ly by i ristianity, i t to achieve peace, 
Figiteonsnezs, happiness, and world order for close upon eighteen 


Certain beginning to perceive, are 
absolutely neccssmry to such a creation; conditions which it is 
ivable that any pre-Christian Roman could have regarded 

fa possible. We may still think the attainment of these con- 
ditions a vastly Isborious and difficult and tuncertain undertaking, 
but we understand that the attempt must be made because no 


ditions is that thers should be a common political idea inthe 
minds of all men, an idea of the state thought of us the personal 
of esch individual and na the backbone faot of bis 
scheme of duties. In the early days of Rome, when it was a 
little visible state, twenty miles square, such notions could be 
and were developed in children in their homes, and by what 
they saw and heard of the political lives of their fathers; but 
ina larger ooontry such ns Kome had already hecaina beforo tho 
war with Pyrrhus; there was в пові of an organized teaching of 
the history, of the main Inws, and of the general intentions of 
‘the state townrds everyone if this moral unity was ta bë main- 
tained, But tho need was never realized, and no attempt at 
апу such teaching was ever made, At the time it could 
mot have been made. It is inconceivable that ib could have 
been made. The knowledge was not there, and there existed 
o elass from which the noeded teachers could be drawn, and 
fan organization for any such systematic moral 

nd intellectual training ne the teaching organization of 


| 
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Christionity, with its creeds and eatechisms and sermons and 
confirmations, presently supplied. i 

"Moreover, we know nowadays that even a universal education 
of this sort supplies only the busis for a healthy republican: state. 
Next to education there must come abundant, prompt, and 
truthful information of what is going on in the state, and frank 
and free discussion of the issues of the time. Even nowadays 
these functiona are performed only: very, imperfectly and badly 
ky thio proas we have ‘and by our publicists and politicians; but 
badly though it is done, the thing is done, and the fact that it 
is done at all argues that ib may ultimately be done well. In the 
‘Roman state it was not even attempted. Tho Roman citizen 
got bis political fucte from rumour and the occasional orator. 

stood wedged in te forum, Imperleotly hearing » distant 
socket, He ‘probably misgonceived every issue upon which 
be voted. 

"Aud of tho monstrous ineffectiveness of the Roman voting 
system we havo already written: 

‘Unable to surmount or remove these obstacles to à sane and 
eifective popular government the political instincts of the Roman 
tind tumed towards monsrchy. But it was not monarchy of 
the later European type, not hereditary monarchy, which was 
mowinstalledin Rome. The princeps was really like an American 
war-time president, but he was elocted not for four years bat for 
fife; ho was able to appoint senstors instead of being restrained 
by an elected senate, and with a rabble popular meeting in the 
place of the house of representatives. He was also pontifer 
marimus, chief. of the sacrificial priests, a function unknown nt 





Washington; and in practice it became usual for him to designate 
‘and train his aticcessor and to select for that honour a son or an 


adopted son or a near relation he could trust, The power of 
the princeps waa in itself enormous to entrust: to the hands of 
A sigle man without any adequate checks, but it was further 
Enhanced by the tradition of monarch-worship which had now 
spisad oub from Egypt over the entire Hellenized enst, and 
which was coming to Rome in the head of every Oriental slave 
and immigrant. By natural and imperceptible degrees the idea 
‘of the god-emperor came to dominate the whole Romanized 
Only one thing presently remained to remind the god- 
emperor that he was mortal, and that was the army. ‘The 
[emperor was never safe upon the Olympus of the Palatine 

‘at Rome. He was ошу secure while he was the beloved 
captain of his legions, And ss a consequence only the hard- 
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working emperors who kept their legions active and in olose 
touch with themselves had long reigns. The aword overhung 
the emperor and spurred him to incessant activity, If he left 
things to his generals, one of those generale presently replaced 
him. This spur was, perhaps, the redeeming feature of the 
Romon Imperial system, In the greater, compacter, and 
securer empire of China there was not the same need of legions, 
and so thera was not the same swift end for lazy or dissipated or 
juvenile monarchs that overtook such types in Rome, 


CHAPTER 27 


THE CÆSARS BETWEEN THE SEA AND THE 
GREAT PLAINS 
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Westens writers are apt, through their patriotio predispositions, 
to overestimate tho organization; civilizing work, and security of 
the absoluto monarchy that established itself in Rome after the 
accession of Augustus Cesar. From it we derive the political 
traditions of Britain, France, Spain, Germany, and Italy, and 
‘these countries loom big in the perspectives of European writers, 
They ignore whut Rome destroyed in the East. 

‘By the scale of world history the Roman Empire ceases 
to seem so overwhelmingly important. li lasted about four 
centuries in all before ib was completely shattered. ‘Tho 
Byzantine Empire was no genuine continuation of it; it was 
a damaged resumption of the Hellenic Empire of Alexander; 
it spoke Greek; its monarch had a Roman title, no doubt, but 
20, [or that matter, had the late Tsar of Bulgaria, Mesopotamia 
developed for tho most part upon Hines of its own during the 
Roman period; its recent Hellenic acquisitions were extensively 

by the genius of the Persian and Parthian peoples, 
and in India and China thy influence of Rome was infinitesimal, 

"During ite four centuries of life the empire of Rome had phases 
of division und completa chaos. Its prosperous years, if they 
эге together and added up, do not amount in ай! {о æ 

of centuries, Compared with the quiet steady expansion, 

tthe security, nnd the civilizing task of the contemporary Chinese 

Empire, or with Egypt between 4,000 and 1000 mc., or with 
em 
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Sumer before the Semitic conquest; this emounta toa! mere 


incident in ‘The Empire of Cyrus again, which 
кеми тош e Tellen Ча Ташу ca pire wed 
1 ‘it remain: 


and heeamé à par of the Roman Empire; but Persia, revived 
Èy ae Pardina as à mow Tomin Bn ent we te 


of Rome; 12 became a refuge for Greek learning from Western 


Bm a =e f religious ideas. 
"The Sacer varied war into the Byzantine 
te 


distinguishes several groups of Roman emperors who 
ved MERIT RITE d.i pups tapa 
with =. 


Augustus Casar [27 2.0, to 4.0. 14), the Octavian of the 
'orked hard ition 


ond tyrannies by the provincial citizen the right to 
appeal toxin. But he fixed the European 

‘the Rhine and Danube, so leaving Germany, 
which ta the of a safe and pros; Europe, 
to barbarism; and lo made a similar limitation in the east at 
ihe Euphrates, n independent, to be a constant 
bone ‘of contention with the Arsacids ani It is 
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boundaries of the empire along these lines, or whether he thought 
it desirable to consolidate for some years before any further 
attempts at expansion. 

"Tiberius (a-n. 14 to 37) is also described as a capable ruler, 
but he became intensely unpopular in Rome, and it was alleged 
that he was addicted to gross and abominable vices. But his 
indulgence in these and his personal tyrannies and crueltics did 
not interfere with the general prosperity of the empire. Ib is 
illicit to judge him; nearly all our sources of information are 
manifestly hostile to bim. 

Caligula (a.D. 37 to 41) was insane, but the empire carried 
on during four years of his eccentricity at its head. Finally 
he was murdered in his palace by his servants, and there seems 

ato have been an attempt to restore the senatorial government, 
‘an attempt which was promptly suppressed by the household 


ions. 
Medios (aw. 41 to 54), the uncle of Caligula, upon whom 
the choice of the soldiers fell, was personally uncouth, but hc 
seems to have beens hardworking and fairly capable adminis- 
trator. He advanced the westward boundary of the empire 
by annexing the southern half of Britain. He was poisoned 
Pe ae sia insite te log pon eat an аразда 
great charm and force of character. 

‘Nero (a.p. 54 to 68), like Tiberius, is credited with monstrous 
vices and cruelties, but the empire had acquired sufficient 
momentum to carry on through his fourteen years of power. 
He certainly murdered his devoted but troublesome mother, 
‘and his wife—the Ister asa mark of devotion to a lady, Poppæa, 
who then married him. But the domestic infelicities of the 
Cesars sre no part of our present story. The reader greedy 
for criminal particulars must go to the classical source, Suetonius, 
‘These various Cwsars and their successors and their womenkind 
‘were probably no worse essentially than most weak and passionate 
Inman beings, but they had no real religion, being themselves 
gods; they had no wide knowledge on which to build high 
‘nibitions, thoir women were fierce and often illiterate, and they 
were under no restraints of law or custom. They were sur- 
founded by creatures ready to stimulate their slightest: wishes 
m e [s е ad inire e Pot 
mere ughis and angry. with most 
hg became, therefore, deeds with them. Before a man condemns 
Nero as » different species of being from himself, he should 
examine his own secret thoughts very carefully. Nero became 
intensely unpopular in Rome, and it is interesting to noto that 
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he became unpopular not because he murdered and poisoned 
his intimato relations, but because there wae an insurrection in 
Britain under a certain Queen Boadicea, and tho Roman forces 
suffered a gwat disaster (A.D, 61), and because thero was a 
destructive earthquake in Southern Italy. ‘The Roman popula- 
tien, true to its Etruscan streak, never religious and always 
superstitions, did not mind a wicked Casar, but it did object 
strongly to an unpropitious one. The Spanish legions rose in 
inmerection under an elderly general of seventy-three, Galba, 
whom they acclaimed emperor. Ho advanced upon Rome, 
carried ino litter. Nero, hopeless of support, committed 
suicide (a.m. 68). 

Galba, however, was only one of a group of would-be emperors, 
The generals in command of the Rhine legions, the Palatine troops, 
"nd the eastern armies, each attempted to seize power. Rome 
saw four emperorsin a year, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, and Vespasian; 
the fourth, Vospasian (a.D. 69-79), from the eastern command, 
lud the fitmest grip, and held and kept the prize. But with 
Nero fhe line of Cesars born or adopted ended. Cresar ceased 
to Us the family name of the Roman emperors, and became 
à tiile, Divus Cæsar, tho Cæsar god. The monarchy took a 
зир forward towards Orientalism by an increased insistence 
upon fhe worship of the ruler, So ended the first group of Cæsars, 
Just ninety-five years of them. 

'espasian (a.b. 69 to 79) and his sons Titus (AD, 79) and 
Domitian (a-n. 81) constitute, a ib were, a second dynasty, the 
Flsvian; then, after th assassination of Domitian, came a group. 
of emperors related to ono another not by blood, but by adoption, 
the adoptive emperors. Nerva (A-. 06) waa the first of this 
sroup, and Trajan (ap. 98) thé second. ‘They were followed 
by the igable Hadrian (a.p, 117), Antoninus Pius (aD. 
138), and Marmug Aureling (4.0! 11 to 180), Under both the 
Viavians andthe Antonines the boundaries of the empire orept 
forward again. ‘North Britain was annexed in a.n, $4, the 
angle of the Rhine and Danube was filled in, and what is now. 
Transylvania was made inte a new province, Dacia, ‘Trajan 
sho invaded Parthia and annexed Armenia, Assyria, and 
Mesopotamia. Under lis rule tle empire reached its maximum. 
extent; 

, Hadrian, his successor, was of u cautious and retractile 
(isposition. He abandonod these new eastern conquests: of 
Trajan's, and he also abandoned North Britain. He 

the Chinese idea of the limiting wall against borborism—an 
excellent idea so long aa the pressuro of population on the 
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imperial sile oL le wall ia greater than tho pressure frona without, 
buy worlisless otherwise. He built Hadrian's Wall across Britain. 
and a palisado between the Rhine and the Danube, The full 
fide of Roman expansion wos past, and in the reign of his 
Anuvessor the North European frontier was already natively on 
the defuusive against the aggression of Teutonic and: Slavio 


‘Marcus Aurelius Antoninus is one of those figures im history 
about which men difer widely and intensely. To some ovitics 


"'He regarded. himaeli as being, in fact, the servant 
of all, The registry of tho citizens, the suppression af litigation, 
the elevation of public morals, the oute of minors, the retrench* 
ment uf publio expenses, tho limitation of gladistorinl games 
‘snd. shows, the care of roads, the restoration of senatorial 
privileges, the appointment of none but worthy magistrates, 
Tvou the regulation of street traffic, these und nuinberless other 
utis so completely absorbed his attention that, in spito of 
jadierent they often kept hin at severe labour from 
tariy moming till long after midnight. His position, indeed, 
‘often necessitated his 


ng should be dono hastily, and that few crimes were wore? 
than: waste of tiwo.” 

"hut i is not by these industries that ho ie now remembered. 
He was one of the greatest exponents af the Stoical philosophy, 
and in his Meditations, jotted down in camp and court, he has 
puit eo anch of a human soul on record as to raise up for himself 
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empiro had been at peace within itself for bwo hundred years. 
‘Now fora hundred years the student of Roman history must 
muster the various criminology of a number of inadequate 
emperors, while the frontier crumbled and receded under bar 
barian pressure, One or two only sem to have been able men; 
such were Septimius Severus, Aurelian, and Probus, Septimius 
Severus waa a Carthaginian, and his sister was never able to 
master Latin, She conducted her Roman household in the 
Punic language; which must have made Cato tho elder turn i 
his grave. The rest of the emperors of this period were chiefly 
‘adventurers too unimportant to the general scheme of things 
for us to note. At times there were separate emperors ruling 
im different parta of the distracted empire. From our present 
int of view the Emperor Desius, who was defeated and killed 
Baring a great raid of the Gotha ito Thrace іа Аш. 251, and 
the Emperor Valerian, who, together with the great city of 
Antioch, was captured by the Sassanid Shah of Persia in A-D. 
260, are worthy of notice because they mark the insecurity of 
the whole Roman system, and the character of the outer pressure 
upon it. So, too, is Claudius, “the Conqueror of the Goths,” 
ise he gained a great victory over theso people at Nish 
{n Serbin (a:n. 369), and because he died, like Pericles, of the 


f 


h all. these centuries intermittent pestilences wore 
playing n part in weakening races and altering social conditions, 
а part that has still to be properly worked out by listoriaus. 
"There was, for instance, à great plague throughout the empire 
between the years 4.0, 164 and 180 in the reign of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius. It probably did auch to disorganizo social 
fife and prepare the way for the troubles that followed the 
‘accession of Commodus. ‘This sume pestilence devastated China, 
ss we shall note in § 6 of this chapter. Considerable fluctuations 
oi climate hid alio been going on in the first and second 

; producing stresses and shiftings of population, whose 
force historians’ have still to appraise. D 
But before we go on to tell of the irruptions of the barbarians 
and the attempts of such liter emperors as Diocletian (4.0. 
384) and Constantine the Great (4.0. 300) to hold together tho 
heaving and splitting vessel of the state, we must describe some- 
thing of the conditions of human life im the Roman Empire 
during its two cenfuties of prosperity. 


| 
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$2 
Roman Civilization at its Zenith, 

‘The impatient reader of history may be disposed to count 
the iro pele! of order em 37 s.c. and a.p. 180 as 
among the wasted opportunities of mankind. It was an age 
of sponding rather than of crestion, an age of architecture and 
trade in which the rich grew richer and the poor poorer and 
the soul and spirit of man decayed. Looked at superficially, 
az a man might haye looked at it from an aeroplane a couple 
of thousand feet in tho air, there Ae уа: шы of 
prosperity. Everywhere, from York to Cyrene. Lisbon 
to Antioch, he would have noted large and well-built cities, 
with temples, theatres, amphithestres, markets, and the like; 
thousands of such cities, supplied by great aqueducts and served 
by splendid high-roads, whose stately remains astonish us to 
this day, He would have noted an abundant cultivation, and 
have soared too high to discover that this cultivation was thé 
grudging work of slaves. Upon the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea a considerable traffic would be visible; and the sight 
of two ships ‘alongside each other would not at that altitude 
тауса the fact that one was'a pirate and plundering tho other. 

Aud even if the observer came down to a closer scrutiny, 
there would still be much accumulated improvement to note. 
There had been a softening of manners and a general refinement 
ince the days of Julius Cesar, With this there had been a real 
increase of humane feeling, Rome was, in fact, climbing to the 
ш of civilization attained Jong before by Greece and Babylon 
ми s 


During the poriod of the Antonines, laws for the protection 
of slaves from extreme cruelty came into existence, and it wns 
uo longer permissible to sell them to the gladiatorial schools. 
Kot only were the cities outwardly more splendidly built, but 
within the homes of the wealthy there had been great advances 
iu the art of decoration. The gross feasting, animal indulgence, 
and vulgar display of the earlier daya of Roman prosperity were 
now tempered by a oertain refinement. Dress bad become 
Hicher, finer, and more beautiful. ‘There was a great trade in 
silk with remote China, for the mulberry tree and the silkworm 
bad not yeb begun to move west, Ву the time silk had ended 
ita long and varied journey to Rome it was worth its weight in 
gold. Yet it was uscd abundantly, and there was a steady 
How of the precious metals eastward in exchange- 

There had been very considerable advances in gastronomy 
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amd the arts of entertainment. Petronius describes a feast 

given by a wealthy mán under the early Cesare, n remarkable 

succession of courses, some delicious, come amazing, exceeding 

anything that even tho splendours and the imagination of 

moder New York could produce; aud the festival was varied 

by musio and by displays of tight-rope dancing, juggling, 
revitations, and the like, 


There was a considerable amount of what we may describo 
as “rich men’s culture” throughout the empire. Books were 
far more plentiful than they had been before the timo of the 
Cesars: Men prided theniselves upon their libraries, even whon 
the cares and responsibilities of property made them too: busy 
to give their literary treasures much moro than a passing ex- 
amination, ‘The Kkoowledge of Greek spread eastward and of 
{atin westward, and if the prominent men of this or that British 
oe Gallio oity lucked any profound Greek culture themselves, 
бшу ‘could always turn to some slave or other, whose learning 

"een guaranteed of the highest quality by tho slave-dealer, 
to supply tho deficiency. 

Tt ig quite impossible to deol with either the literature or 
art of Rome as a thing in itself; both are a continuation und 
5 part of the much greater and more enduring Hellenio culturo. 
Hellenic art and writing threw out a Latin branch, The mother 
Stom oxisted before the branch grew out, and went on growing 
atter the branoh was withered. The native impulse of the Latin 
mind in literary expression before it was dotlocted by Greek 
‘models was towards a form, if one can call it & form, the satura, 





prose 
literature is lost; most of it did nof appeal, for some reason or 
other, to the Christian monks aé worthy of preservation, but as 
доп sj there was probably a 
very diffusion iı ‘of prose fiction, of which 
only a few fragmenta now remain. 
‘Roman people of the later Republio and early Empire 
Sas cersily a fition vending public ‘The Satyricon of Petronius, 
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must-have worked at the art before the Satyricon became possible, 
Along another line the pootic satiro of Horace and Juvenal 
owes much to-the spirit of the satura, and was alsa a widely 
diffused type of reading matter. Bat from the third oentury 
3.¢, onward the Greek influence imposed the already established 
formis of the Greek: comedy upon the Latin mind, and the Latin 
comedy is rather & Latinizaton of thàt than an indigenons 
development. Plays by Plautus and Terence ure available for 
the student who wishes to samplo theie quality. 

Thore was also в distinctive Latin tradition of plain clear 
prose which Cato the Censor did mach to sustain, Tt is intereat- 
ing to compare Cresar's De Bello Gallio with Thucydides. Tn 
йа compast-aceesblity, if one misy shock the earns M 

y à novel but appropriate image, it is like a fitted dressing- 
EL = LN 

‘The prestige of Gresk learning of an s} and settled 
type was as high in the Rome of Antoninus Pins arit was in 
ths Oxford and Cambridge of Victorian England. The 
scholar received the same mixture of unintelligent deference 
and practical contempt. "Thero was a very considerable amount 
of Greek scholarship, and of written criticism and commentary. 
Indeed, there was eo great-an admiration for Greek lettera as 
almost completely to destroy the Greek spirit; nnd the recorded 
obsetyations of Aristotle were valued so highly aa to preclude 
any attempt to imitate his organization of further inquiry, 
Cicero ti Demosthenes and Sallust, the’ Greek historians. 
Catullus learnt to reveal his heart from the hest Greek models, 
As Greece had her epios and so forth, ths Romans felt they too 
must have their epics, Tho nge of Augustus was an zgo of 
splendid insinoerites. Virgil in the Aneid sot himself modextly 
but resolutely, and with an elegant successfulness, to parallel 
the Odyssey and Iliad. Ovid and Horace challenge comparison 
With the best elegiao and Iyrio poets of Greece. 

Concurrently with this “Golden Age” of Latin literature 
the stroam of Greek literature continued to flow wide-and abun- 
Gent, Long after the Latin impetus was over, the Hellenic 
world waa still richly productive: It passed without a break 
into carly Christian literature. We have told already of the 
brilliant intellèctun] begi of Alexandris und of the com- 
parative decline of Athens. 1f tho science of Alexandria pre- 
ently died away the literary flow continued in fair rivalry with 
Rome. was an immense copying of books, without which 
no rich man's home was complete. History and biography 
continued. Polybius (circa 204-122 ».0.) told of the conquest 
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of Greece by Rome, Plutarch (cirea A.D. 50-100) made his in- 
comparable studies of great men. A vast variety of dialogues 
Sod hovels appenred and have nov, for the most part, disappeared 
again. A great and original imaginative writer was Lucian 
dcn. t 120-200), who still commands our interest and admiration. 
There was & considerable amount of translation. between Grcele 
and Latin. The two literatures wero almost ae close, and as 
much in tlie same world of thought, as the American and English 


to-day. 

All this widespread culture: of the wealthy householder is 
to tho credit of the early Roman Empire, and Gibbon makes 
the most of it in the sunny review of the age of the Antonines 
with which he opens his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
"His design for that great work demanded a prelude of splendour 
and tranquillity. But he was far too shrewd and subtle nob to 
qualify his apparent approval of the conditions he describes 
“Under the Roman Empire,” he writes, "the labour of an 
industrious and ingenious people was variously but incessantly 
employed in the service of the rich. In their dress, their table, 
their houses, and their furniture, the favourites of fortune united 
every reünement of convenience, of elegance and of splendour, 
whatever could soothe their pride, or gratify their sensuality. 
Such refinements—under the odious name of luxury, have been 
sevorely arraigned by the moralists of every age; and it right 
perhaps be more eondasive:to the virtue, as well as happiness, 
Of mankind, if all) possessed the necessaries, and mono the 
superfiuities of life, But in the present imperfest condition of 
society. luxury, though it muy proceed from vice or folly, seems 
to be,the only means that can correct the unequal distribution 
‘of property. ‘The diligent mechanic and tho skilful artist; who 
ave obtained no hare in the division of the earth, receive n 
weluntary tax from the possessore of land; and the latter aro 
prompted, by a sense of interest, to improve those estates, with 
whose produce they may purchase additional pleasure. This 
Gperation, the partioular effects of which are felt in every society, 
noted with much more diffuse energy inthe Roman world. The 
‘provinces would soon have been exhausted of their wealth if 
the wrt and commerce of luxury: hud not insensibly 
restored to the industrious subjects the sums which were exacted 
from them by the arms and authority of Rome," And so on, 
‘with n sting of satire in every fold of tho florid deseription. 

Tf we look a little more widely than a hovering ueroplano 
enn do at the movement of races upon the earth, ot a little moro 
closely thun ani inspection of streets, amphithcatres, and banquets 
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goes, inta the souls and thoughts of men, we shall find that thia 
impressive display of material prosperity is merely the shining 
garment of s polity blind ta hinge without and thing wiii 
nd blind ta the future, If, for instance, we compare the two 
centuries of Roman ascendancy and opportunity, the first and 
шай шше 4D. with tho) two) conten ob Ond and 
Hellenie life beginning about 468 ».o. with’ the supremacy 
Pericles in Athens, we are amazed by—we cannot call it an 
inferiority, itis a complete absence of science. ‘Tho incuriousness 
ch tho Eorum Hob aid the Койшы тше төй Ше (зыш. 
snd monumental even than their architeoture. 

In one field of knowledge particularly wo might have expected 
the Romans to have been alert and enterprising, and that was 
geography. Their political interests demanded a steadfast 
inquiry into the state of affairs beyond their frontiers, and. yet: 
that inquiry was never made. ‘There is practically no literature 
of Homan teavel beyond the imperil inte, no such Kees and 
curious accounts as Herodotus gives of the Scythians, the 
Africans, and the like. ‘There is nothing in Latin to compara 
with the early descriptions of India and Siberia that are to be 
found in Chinese, ‘Tho Roman legions went at one time into 
Scotland, yet there remains no really intelligent account of 
Picts or Scots, much less апу glance at the seas beyond. Such 
explorations as those of Hanno or Pharech Necho seem to have 
been altogether beyond tho scopo of the Roman imagination. 

It is probable that after ik tre E ORAS cte 











amount of ship that went out into the Atlantio through 
the Strait of Gibraltar fell to inconsiderable Seite кы! Still 
more possible in this world of vulgar wealth, enslaved intelli- 


gence, and bureaucratic rule was any further development of 
the astronomy and physiography of Alexandri. ‘The Romans 
do not seem aven to have inquired what manner of men wore 
the silk and prepared the spices or collected the amber and the 
pearls that came into their markets. Yet the channels of inquiry 
were open and easy; pathways led in every direction to the most 
convenicnt “jumping-off places" for explorers it is possible to 
imagine, 

“The most remote countries of the ancient world were 
T&usweked to eupply the pomp and decay of Rome. ‘The 
foreste of Soythia afforded some’ valuable furs. Amber was 
brought overland from the shores of the Baltic to the Danube, 
and the barbariane were astonished at the price which they 
туе ы сом с а А commodity. There was a 
‘considerable demand for Babylonian carpets and other manu- 

w 
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‘ocean in about forty days. he const of Malebar, or tho 
island of Ceylon, was tho usual term of tbeir navigation, and it 
was in those marketa tbat the merchants from the more remote 
wouuiries of Axim expected their arrival The retum of tha 


fect to Egypt waa fixed for the monthe of Docember or Januazy, 
ала as soon as their rich cargo lid been transported, on the 
backs of camels, from tho Hed Sea to the Nils, and had descended 


that river as far as Aléxandris, it, was poured, without delay, 
into the capital of the empire." * 

"hero were Roman warehouses in South India, and two 
cohorts were stationed st Cranganore on the Malabar coast, 
here there waa also a temple to Augustus. 

Yet Rome was content to feast; exact, grow rich, and watch 
iis gladintorinl shows without the slightest attempt to learn 
anything of India; Chins, Porsia or Scythia, Buddha or Zoroaster, 
‘or about the Huns, the Negroes, the people of Scandinavis, or 
the secrets of the western sea. 

When we realize the uninspiring quality of the social atmo- 
sphere which made this indifference posible, we are sble to 


шоп the Roman people; it was due entirely to their social 
sd enon conditions i, i 

"From the Middle Ages to the present day Italy haa produced 
a great number of brilliant scientific men. And oue of the 
est shrewd and inspired of scientific writers wae an Italian, 
Tnoreiins, who lived between the time of Marius and Julius 
Casar (about 100 3.0. to about 56 x.c.), This amazing man was 
of the quality of Leonardo da Vinci (also an Italian) or Newton. 
Ho wrote a long Latini poem about tho processes of Nature, De 
dierum Natura, in which he guessed with astonishing insight 
about the constitution of matter and about the early history 
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and true are they to-day. But thie was an individual display, 
mod that bore no fruit “Roman science was stillborn into a 
suffooating atmosphere of wealth and military oppression. 
с-з шс Medias Rican CUIDA OE edes 
is not Lucretius, but that Roman soldier who backed Archimedes 
to death nt the storming of Syracuse: 

And if physical and biological science wilted and died on the 
stony soil of Roman prosperity: political and social science never 
had a chanco to germinate. Political discussion would have 
been treason to the emperor, social or econamie inquiry would 
have threatened the rich, So Rome, until disaster fell upon 
het, never examined into her own social health, never questioned 
the ultimate value of her hard officialism. Consequently, there 
таз no one who realized the gravity of her failure to develop any 
intellectünl imagination ta hold her empire together, any general 
edavation in common ideas that would make men fight und work 
ior the empire as‘ men will fight and work fora dear possession, 
But the of the Roman Empire did nob want their citizens 
to fight for anything in any spirit at all. The rich had eaten 
the heart ont of their general population, and they were content 
with the meal they had made. ‘The legions were: filled with 
Germans, Britons, Numidians, and the like; and until the very 


end the wealthy Romans thought they could go on buying bar- 
barians to defend thens against the enemy without and the 
tsbel poor within. 


How: little was done in education by the: Romans is shown 
by an account of what was done. Says Mr. H. Stuart Jones, 
end ett Yeoman e 
liberal arts’; Vespasian endowed ips of 
Latin oratory ub Rome; and later emperors, especially Antoninus 
Pius, extended the sams benefits to thè provinces, Local enter- 
prise and munificence were also devoted to the cause of education; 
wo learn from the correspondence of the r Pliny that 
Public schools were founded in the towns of Northern Italy. 
But though there was à wide difusion: of knowledge under 
the empire, there was no troe intelleotual progress, Augustus, 
it is true, gathered about- him the most brilliant writers of hia 





of the Christian ers saw tho triumph of 

classicism and the first steps in the decline that awaits all literary. 
morements which look to the past rather than the future.” 

is a diagnosis of the intellectual decadence of the age 

in a treatise upon the sublime by a Greek writer who wrote 
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somewhere in the second, third, or fourth century A.D», and. who 
may posdbly bavo been Longinus Philologus, which states 
егу distinctly one manifest factor in the mental sickness of the 
Roman world. He is cited by Gibbon: ‘Tho sublime Lor 
who, in somewhat а later period and in the court of a Syrian 
queen (Zonobíu), preserved the spirit ol ancient Athens, observes 
And laments the degeneracy of his contemnporaties, which dobased 
their sentiments, enervated their courage, and depressed their 
talents. ‘In the same manner,’ says ho, ‘es some children 
always remain pygrnies, whose infant limbs have been too closely 

thus our tender minds, fettered by the projadices and 
habits of a just servitude, are unable to expand themselves or 
to attain that well-proportioned greatness which we admire in 
the ancients; who, living under a popular government, wrote 
with all the same freedom as they acted.’ 

‘But this eritic grasped only one aspect of the restraints upon 
mental activity. The leadingstrings that kept the Roman 
mind in a permanent state of infantilism constituted a double 
servitude; they were economic us well as political. The account 
Gibbon gives of the le and activities of a certain Herodes Atticus, 











as built ut Corinth, a racecourse was given to Delphi, baths to 
Thermopylm, an aqueduct to Canusium, and so on ad eo on 
One is struck by the spectacle af a world of slaves and common 
people who were not consulted, anid over whose heads, without 
Any participation on their pari, this rich man indulged in his 
ys of "taste." Numerous inscriptions in Groeco and Asi» 

ili preserve the name of Herodes Atticus, "patron and beno- 
factor,” who ranged about the empire as though it was his private 
goin. commemorating himself by theso embellishments. He 


pher, 
$ large УША nenr Athena, and:there-philosophers were weloomo 
uesta во long as they convinced their patron of the soundness 
DE their pretensions, received ‘his discourses with respect, and 
did not offend him by insolent controversy. 

The world, it is evident, was not progressing during these 
two centuries of Roman prosperity. But was it happy in its 
Magnation! ‘There are signs of a vory unmistakable sort that 
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1e great mass of human beings in. the empire, a mass numbering. 
а уе nd а Муде ада Пу тайа 
was not happy, was probably very acutely miserable, beneath its 
outward magnificence. True, there were no great wars and 
couqueste within the empire, little of famine or fire or sword to 
afliot mankind; but, on the other hand, there was a terrible 
restraint by government, and still more by the property of the 
rich, upon the free activities of nearly everyone. Life for the 
great majority who were neithor rich nor official, nor the woman- 
kind and the parasites of the rich and- official, must have been 


degree that. modern mind сап scarcely imagine. 

"Three things in particular may be cited to sustain the opinion 
that this period was a period of widespread unhappiness. Tho 
first of these is the extraordinary apathy of the population to 
political eventa. "They saw ons upstart pretender to. empire 
sacoced anather with complete indifference. Such things did 
not seem ta matter to them; hope hud gone, When presently 
tho barbarians poured into the empire, there was nothing but 
the legions to face them. ‘There was no popular uprising against 
them at all Everywhere the barbarians must have been out: 
numbered if only the people had resisted. But the people did 
not resist. It is manifest that to the bulk of its inhabitants 
the Roman Empire did not seem to be a thing worth fighting 
for. To the slaves and common people the barbarian probably 
seemed to promise more freedom and lesa indignity than the 
pompous rule of the imperial official and grinding employment 
Пу the rich. The footing and burning of palaces and an 
оссаайопа! massacre did not shock the folk of the Roman under- 
world ax it shocked the wealthy and cultured people to whom 
we owe such accounts as we have of the breaking down of the 
imperial system, Great numbers of slaves and common people 
probably joined the barbarians, wha knew little of racial or 
Patriotic prejudices, and wore open-handed to any promising 
woruit. No doubt in many cases the population found that 
the burbarian was a worso iniliction even than the tax-gathorer 
And the slave-driver. But that discovery came too late for 
resistanes or the restoration of the old order. 

And as a second symptom that points to the same conclusión. 
that lifo was hardly worth living for the poor and the slaves 
and the majority of people during the age of the Antonines, we 
Must reckon the steady depopulation of tbe empire, People 
refused to have children. "They did so; we suggest, because their 
homes were not safe from oppression, because in the case of 
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slaves there was no security thatthe husband and wife would 
‘not ie separated, because there was no pride nor reasonable hapo 
in obildren any more. In modern states the great breeding- 
ground has always been the ugricaltural countryside where 
there is a more or less secure peasantry; but under the Roman 
‘Empire the peasant and the small cultivator was either a worried 
debtor, or he was held in a network of restraints that mado him 
© spiritless serf, or he had been ousted altogether by thie gang 


^A third indication that this outwardly flourishing period was 
nf deep unhappiness and mental distress for vast multitudes, 
is to be found in the spread of new religious movements through- 
cut tho population, We have seen how in the case of the little 
country of Judes whole nation may be infected by the per- 
suasion that life is unsatisfactory and wrong, aud that something 
is needed to set it right. "The mind of the Jews, as wo know, 


i 


tion 
and ‘one, ‘The belief in such compensation 
sa present) miseries. Egyptian religion bad 
Jong been esturated with anticipations of immortality, and we 
have seen how central waa that. ides to the cult of Serapis and 
Teis ancient mysteries of Demeter and 
the mysteries of the Mediterranean race, revived and 
‘Hwoorasia with these new cults. 
religious movement vas Mithruinn, « develop- 
Zoroastrianism; a religion of very ancient Aryan origin, 
to the Indo-Iranian people before thoy split 
into Persians and Hindus. Wo cannot here examine its mysteries 
inany detail.’ Mithras was a god of light, a Sun of Righteousness, 
the shrines of the cult he was always represented a4 


IL 
Я l І 
: 


immortality. 1ts followers were mainly slaves, soldiers, nnd 
distressed people. In ita methods of worship, in the burning 
1 ee Legge, Forerunner ond Rivals of Christianity. 
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tenn before th line an sofort, thas wefan aupeell 
resemblance to the later developinenta of tho ritual af the third 
grat religious movement in the Roman world, Christianity. 

Christianity also waa a doctrine of immortality and salvation, 
and it too spread at first chiefly among the lowly and unhappy. 
Christianity has been denounced by modern writers na а “віта 
religion." Ik was. It took the slaves and the downtrodden, 
Snd it gave them hope and restored fheir self-respect so that 
thoy stood np for righteousness like men and faced perseeution 
and torment, But of the origins and quality of Christianity 
ore will tell more falls in a later chapter. 


gs 
Characteristics of Art under the Roman Empire, 


We have said already that the artistic and literary vulture 
of Rome was merely a branch af the great Hellenic culture 
which had inherited all that Greece and nearer Asia, Babylon 
snd Egypt, had to bestow. But in certain directions the Roman 
system gave very definite thrusts af its own, and in none more 
than in architecture. Tle Roman Empire marks n new phase 
of history, в change in scale, which was reflected in the greater 
boldness and larger sire of its buildings. ‘The chief gifts of Rome 
to ntohiteoture were coment and ths free use of the atch. 
Wherever the Roman legions went, went the arch and coment, 
Cement rendered possible vast domes and vaults, whieh could 
be faced with marble, The rich Corinthian column was taken 
ind varied and elaborated and used in conjunction with arelies. 
The arcade is typically Roman. So, too, is the disposition 
towards rounded buildings and the superposition of arcades 
in stories: Wherever tho Romans went they left amphitheatres, 
Irimmphal arehes, colonnaded streets, aqueducts: and palatial 
buildings. “Also they made roads with reasonable grades and 
fins bridges and aqueducte. "To this day the Italian is tho finest 
mod-maker in the world. 

‘Tho architecture of Rothe hid no auch orderly development 
A3 the Egyptian and Greek, Its earliest efforts followed upon 
Etruscan lines and ‘were in timber faced with  terra-cotta, 
Gradually stone replaced the timber. But with the 
of the Empire, the Greek architect came to Rome and seiréd 
spon the new opportunities and materials that’ offered theme 
selves to him. Roman urchiteoture did nob so much develop 
^s break out. But having broken out it prevailed mightily. 

A-vigorous:seulpture, also Greek in its essentials, went with 
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the Roman eagles. A community of big rich men ja almost 
inevitably productive of portraiture, and the vividly individualized 
portrait-bust ot statue reached its highest developments under 
the lator Republic and the early Cæsars; Painting also con- 
tinued full of vitality,. ‘The fartunate accident of the destruction 
ond tion of Pompeii and Herculaneum hy Vesuvius hiss 
Guabled the modern world to appreciate tho abundance, variety 
and beauty of pictorial art ín the first century A-D. These 
Places were the resorts of rich but by no means pre-eminently 
fich people, and the wealth of pleasant things they contain gives 
is tho mensure of the finer work that is now lost to us. 

"Another type of work in which the early Roman Empire 
outshone any preceding phase of civilization was the mosaic. 
Glasswork was also carried to new levels of beauty, chiefly by 
Greek and Oriental workmen, 

With the misfortunes and disorders that closed in upon the 
western Roman Empire st the end of the second century A-D., 
T chesk came to much of ita artistic productivity. Portraiture 
Continued; architecture revived again, but after the third 
century the fuent naturalism of much of the sculpture stisioned 
under Oriental influences. 


$4 
A Certain Dullneas of the Roman Imagination. 
‘We have already shown reason for our statement that the 


Boman imperial system was a very unsound political growth 
indeed. It ia absurd to write of its statecraft; it ad none. 
At its best it had a bureauoratic administration which kept the 

of the world for a time and failed altogethar to securo it 

Let us note here the main factors in its failure. 

‘The clue to all its failure lies in the absence of any free mental 
sotivity and any organization for the increase, development, 
end application of knowledge. It respected wealth and it 
despised science. It gave government to tho rich, and imagined 
Hist wise men could be bought and bargained for in the slave 
markete wien they. were needed. [t was, therefore, a colossally 
ignorant and unimaginative empire. It foresaw nothing. 

Te bad no strategic foresight, because it was blankly ignorant 
of phy and ethnology. Tt knew nothing of the conditions 
GE Russia, Central Asin, and the East. It was content to keep 
the Rhine and Danube as its boundaries, and to make no effort 
to Romanize Germany, But we need only look at tbe map of 
Europe and Asis showing the Roman Empire to see that a willing 
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qud inoarpärated Germany was absolutely exential to the lio 
and security of Western Europe. Excluded, Germany became 
3 wedge that needed only the impact of the Himnnish hammer to 
split up the whole system. 

Moreover, this neglect to push the boundaries northward 
to the Baltio left that ses and the North Sea sa a region of 


iment ani and jn: 
Northmen of Scandinavia, Denmark, and the Frisian coast, 
But Rome went on its way quite stupidly, oblivious to the growth 
of a newer and more powerful piracy in the north. 

‘The same unimaginative quality made the Romans leave 
the seaways of the Mediterranean undeveloped. When presently 
the barbarians pressed down to the warm water, we read of no 
тй Каа КАКЫ ret pe ea cee 
rescue of Italy and the Adriatic consts. Instead, we see the 
Vandals becoming masters of the western Mediterranean without 
so much as a naval battle. 

‘The Romans had been held at the Euphrates by an array 
of mounted archera. Tt was clear that as the legion was organized 
it wea useless in wide open country, and it should have been 
equally clear that sooner or later the mounted nomads of East 
Germany, South Russis ot Parthia were bound to try conclusions 
with the empire. But the Romans, two hundred years after 
Cesar's time, wore still marching about, the same drilled and 
clanking oohorts. they bad always been, easily ridden round 
snd shot to pieces The empire had learnt nothing even from 
arth. 

The incapacity ot the Roman imperialism for novelty in 
methods nf transport is amazing. It was patent that 
their power and unity depended upon the swift movement of 
troops and supplies from one part of the empire to another. 
The republic made magnificent roads; the empire never im- 
proved upon them. Four hundred years before the Antonines, 
Hero of Alexandria had made the fitst steam-engine. Beautiful 
records of auoh beginnings of science were among tho neglected 
treasures of the rich men’s libraries throughout the imperial 
domains. ‘They were seed lying on stony ground. The armies 
snd couriers of Marcus Aurelius drudged along the ronds exactly 
^5 the armies of Scipio Africanus had done three centuries. before 





The Roman writers were always lamenting the effeminsoy 
Of the age. It was their favourite cant, They recognized that 
the free men. of the forest and steppes and desert, wera harder 
sud more desperate fighters than their citizens, but the natural 
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corollary of developing the industrial power of their nceumula- 
tions of population to mike a countervailing equi never 

their heads, Instead, they took the bari into 
their legions, taught thom tho arts of war, marched them about 
tho empiro, sud returned them, with their lesson well Jesrnt, 
to their own poople. 

Tn view of these obvious negligences, it is no wonder that 
tho Romans disregarded that more subtle thing, the soul of 
the empire, altogether, and made no effort to teach or train or 
win its common people into any conscious participation with 
ite life, Such teaching or training would, indeed, have ran 
‘counter to all the ideas of the rich men and the imperial officials. 
They had made a tool of religión; acience, literature, and educa- 
tion they had entrusted to the cate af slaves, who were bred 
and trained and: sold like‘ dogs or horses; ignorant; pompons, 
baso, tho Roman adventurers of finance and property, who 
tho empire, lorded it with a sense of the utmost seourity, 
while their destruction gathered without the empire and within. 

By the-seoond and third conturies a.D. the overtaxed: and 
е еа imperial machine was already staggering toward: 
i 


iE 





$5 
The Stir of the Great Plains, 


And now it is-nocessary, if we are to understand clearly the 
trus situation of the Roman Empire, to turn our eyee to the 
world. beyond ite northern and eastern borders, the world of the 

that stretches with soarcoly а break from Holland noross 

‘and Russia to the mountains of Central Asis and Mon- 

golia, and to give a little attention fo the parallel empire in 
China that was now consolidating and devoloping a far tougher 
and more enduring moral and intellectual unity than the Romans 


ever L 
“Tp is the practice,” sya Mr; E. H, Parker, even amongst 
pur most highly. educated men in Europe, to dèliver sonorous 
sentences, about being ‘masters of the world,' “bringing: all 
/ май во ой, when in reality 





ing excursions, but bey were certainly not on a larger toale or 
@Батой with greater hirman interest than the campaigns which 
were going on at tho othor ond of Asia. Western civilization 
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‘possessed much in art and scienoo for which China never cared, 
Put, on the other hand, the Chinese developed a historical and 
critical literaturo, a courtesy of demeanour, a luxury of clothing, 
and an administentivo aatem of which Europe might have 
been proud. In one word, the history of the Far Essi is quite 
fs inferesting as that of the War West. It only requires to be 
ble to read it. When we brush away contemptuously from our 
notice the tremendous events which took place on the plains of 
Tartary, we must not blame the Chinese too much for not in- 
themselves in the doings of what to them appear i 
significant states dotted round the Mediterranean and Caspian, 
which, at this time, was practically all the world of which we 
knew in Europe"! 

"We have already mentioned the name of Shi-Hwang-Ti, 
who consolidated An empire much smaller indeed, than the 
Present limits of China, but still very great and populous, 
spreading from the valleys of the Hwang-ho and the Yang- 
teckiang. He became king of T&'n in 240 5.0. and emperor 
in 220 5.0, and he reigned until 210 5.c., and during this third 
of œ century he effected much the same work of consolidation 
thst Augustus Cesar carried out in Rome two centuries later. 
‘At his death there was dynnstio trouble for four years, and then 
(60) fresh ‘dynasty, the Han, established itself and ruled 
for two hundred and twenty-nine years. The opening quarter 
century of the Christian era was troubled by a usurper; then 
what is called the Later Han Dynasty recovered power and 
ruled for another century aud a half until China, in the time of 
the Antonines, was so devastated by sn eleven-year pestilence 
as (o fall into disorder, ‘This same pestilence, we may note, 
abo helped to produce a century of confusion in tho Western 
world (see § 1), But altogether, until this happened, for more 
{han four hundred years, Central China was generally at peace, 
and on the whole well governed, a. cycle of strength and pros- 
grriy unparalleled by anything in the experience of the Western 
world. 

Only the first of the Han monarchs continued the policy of 
ShiHwang-Ti against the literati, His successor restored the 
Clussics, for the old separstist tradition was broken, and in 

learning throughout the empire lay, he saw, 

the coment of Chinese unity. While the Roman world was still 

blind to the need of any universal mental organization, the Han. 

emperors were setting up a uniform system of education and of 

literary degrees throughout China that hae maintained the 
1 Е. HL Parker, A Thousand Years of (he Tartara. 
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intellectual solidarity of that great and always expanding country 
into modern times. Tho bureaucrats of Rome were of the most 
miscellaneous origins and traditions; the bureaucrata of China 
wore, and are still, made in the same mould, all members of one 
tradition. Since the Han days China has experienced great 
‘vicissitudes of political fortune, but they have never changed 
her fundamental character; she hus been divided, but she has 
always recovered her unity; she has been conquered, and she 
hss always absorbed and assimilated her conquerors. 

But from our present point of view, the most. important 
consequences of this consolidation of China under Shi-Hwaug-Ti 
and the Hans wns in its reaction upon the unsettled tribes of 
ths northern and western border of Chins. Throughout the 
disordered centuries ‘before the, time, of Shi Hwang-Ti, the 
Hiung-nu or Huns had occupied Mongotia and large portions 
No OEY Si ad red feld into China and interfered 
freely in Chinese politics: "The new power and organization of 
the Chinese civilization began to change this state of affairs for 
good and all, 

We have-alrendy, in our first account of Chinese beginnings, 
noted the existence of these Huns. It is necessary now to 
explain briefly who snd what they were. Even in using this 
word Hun as a general equivalent for the Hiung-nu, we step on 
to controversial ground. In our accounts of the development 
of tho Western world we hove had occasion to name the 
Soythians, and to explain the difficulty of distinguishing clearly 
botwoen: Cimmerians, Sarmatians, Medes, Persians, Parthians, 
Goths, and other more or less nomadic, more or less Aryan 
peoples who drifted to and fro in a great aro between the Danube 
and Central Asis, While sections of the Aryans were moving 
south and acquiring ond developing civilization, these other 
Aryan peoples were developing mobility and nomadism; they 
‘were learning the life of the tent, the wagon, and the herd, ‘They 
‘wore learning also to use milk as a food basis, and were probably 
becoming less agricultural, less disposed to take even snatch 
sitet by msl hangs in cline int Н 
aided by a slow change in. twas replici swamps 
Sad иш ка карй м бош: Russis and Central Asia 
by steppes, by wide grazing lands that is, which favoured a 
healthy, unsettled life, and necessitated an annual movement 
between summer and winter pasture. 

‘These ‘peoples had only the lowest political forme; they 

it up, they mingled together; the various races had identical 
social habits: and so it is tbat the difficulty, the impossibility 
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sûs 

of sharp distinctions between them arises. Now the vase of the 
сайа гын fo the port and Sor d dou int ibe 
Giviltzation ia very parallel, ‘There саа be little doubt that the 
апап, бо Напа, and tho later people called the Mongols, 
fh the aume people, and that tho Turks and 
Ts rant ot e нана e 
кабап population. Каши Buriats аге lop- 
ments strain, Here we shall favour the use of the 
эз Sort of general term for these tribes, just as 
we have been free and wide in our use of “Soythian” in the 


est. 
"hb consolidwtion o! China was a very serious matter for 
these Hunni peoples. Hitherto their overflow af population 
hid gone adventuring southward into the disorders of divided 
Chins a4 water goes into.» sponge. Now they found m wall 
niit against them, a firm government, And dissi armies 
gutting them off from ho grass plains. And though the wall 
Held them buck, it did mot hold back the Chinese. ‘They were 
jnereasing and multiplying through these centuries of pence, 
aud as they ‘ond multiplied, they spread steadily with 
house and plough wherever the soil permitted. They spread 
westward into Tibet ani northward and north-westwardly, 
chaps to the edge of the Gobi desert. "hey spread into the 
mos and нада ing-grounda of the Hunnish nomads, 
exactly as the white people of the United States spread westward 
Sto tho hunting-grounds of tho Red Indians, And in. spite 
E rald «nd mussaore, they were just ва invincible because they 
Gnd the pressure of numbers and < strong avenging government 
behind thom. Even without the Latter support, the cultivating 
civilization of China bas enormous powers of permeation and 
tension: Jé bins spread ‘slowly aud continuously for three 
thonsand years. Tt is spreading in Manchuria and Siberia to-day. 
Te roots deeply whore it spreads. 

Partly the Huns were civilized and assimilated by the Chinese 
he more northerly Huns were checked and their superabundant 
energies wer turned westward. ‘The southern Huns were 
merged into the imperial population. 

Ti the reader will oxamine the map of Central Asia, he will 
es shat ery rea moun a eT eee 
Western, and Enstern peoples of Asia, (Bat he should be wary 
of forming his ideas from a map upon. Mereator's projection, 
Which enormously exaggerates the areas and distances of Northern 
Asin and Siberia.) He will find that fram the central mountain 
ass (hreo groat mountain systems radiate eastward; the 
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Himalayas going south-castward, south of Tibet, the Kuen 
Tiin eastward, north of Tibet, and the Thien Shan north-eastward 
to join the Altai mountains. Further to the north is the great 

lain, still steadily thewing and drying. Betwoen the Thien 
Shan and the Kuen Lun is an area, tho Tarim Basin (= roughly 
Eastern Turkestan), of rivers that never reach the sea, but end 
in swamps and intermittent lakes. This basin was much more 
Fertile in the past than it is now, The mountain barrier to the 
‘west of this Tarim Basin is high, but not forbidding; there ore 
many practicable routes downward into Western Turkestan, and 
it is possible to travel either long the northern foothills of the 
Kuen Lun or by the Tarim valley westward from China to 
Kashgar (where the roads converge), and so over the mountains 
to Kokand, Samarkand, and Bokhara, Here then is the natural 
meeting-place in history of Aryan and Mongolian. Here or round 
by the sea. 

We have already noted how Alexander the Great came to 
one side of tbe barrier in $20 s.c. High among the mountains 
of Turkestan ® lake preserves his name, Indeed, so living is 
the tradition of his great raid, that almost any stone ruin in 
Central Asis is still ascribed to "Tskander,” After this brief 
glimpse, the light of history upon this region fades again, ond 
When it becomes bright once more it is on the eastern and not 
upon the western side. 

"Für away to tho cast Shi-Hwang-ti had routed the Huns 
and walled em out of China proper. A portion of these people 
remained in the north of China, a remnant which was destined to 

te with Chinese life under the Hans, but a considerable 
section ad turned westward and (second and first centuries 3.0.) 
driven before them a kindred people called the Yueh-Chi, driving 





there. Later on these Yuch.Chi became, or were merged with 

Aryan elements, into a people called the Indo-Scythians, who 

wênê on down the Khyber Pass and conquered northern portions 

of India as far ns Benares (a.n. 100-150), wiping out the last 

vestiges of Hellenio rule in India. 

‘This big splash over of the Mongolian rices westward wos 
not the first 


bly of such splashes, but it is the first recorded 
In the rear of the Yueb-Chi were the Huns, and in 
rear of the Huns and tuming them now northward was 
vigorous Han Dynasty of China. In the reign of the greatest 


ot 


E 


ЕЕ 
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nf the Hat monarche, Wu-Ti (140-86 7.c), the Huns had been 
driven northward oat of the whole of Eastern Turkestan or 
subjugated, the Tarim Basin swarmed with Chinese settlers, and 
caravans were going over westward with silk and T and 
jade to trade for the gold and silver of Armenia and Rome, 

‘over of the Yueh-Chi is recorded, but it is fairly 
evident that much westward movement of sections of the Hunnish 
peoples is not recorded. From 200 n.c. to А.р. 200 the Chinese 
Empire maintained а hard, resolute, advancing front’ towards 
nomadism, and the surplus of the nomads drifted steadily west. 
There was no such settling down behind a final frontier on the 
part of the Chinese as wo sce in the case of the Romans at tho 
Rhine and Danube. ‘The drift of the nomads before this Chinese 
thrust, century by century, turned southward at first towards 
Bactrim. The Parthians of the first century mc. probably 
mingled Soythian and Mongolian clements. The “singing 
arrows” that destroyed the army of Crassus come, it would 
sem, originally from the Altai and the Thien Shan. After 
ihe first century 2.0. the line of greater attraction and least 
maistance lay for a time towards the north of the Caspian. In 
a century or so all the country known as Western Turkestan was 
"Mongolized," and so it remains to this day. A second great 
thrust by China began about 4.0. 75, and accelerated the west- 
ward drift of the nomads. In 102, Pan Chau, a Chineso general, 
‘vas sending explorers from his advanced camp upon the Caspian 
(ar ns some authorities say, the Persian Gulf) to earn particulars 
of the Reman power. But their reports decided him not to 
proceed. 

By the first century a:p. nomadic Mongolian’ peoples were in 
evidence upon the eastern boundaries of Europe, already greatly 
mixed with Nordic nomads and with uprooted Nordio elements 
from the Caspian-Pamir region. There were Hunnish peoples 
established between the Caspian Sea and the Urals: West of 
thom were the Alans, probably also a Mongolian people with 
Nordic. elements; they had fought against Pompey the Groat 
Whenhe wasin Armeniain 057.0. ‘These were as yot the farthest 
westward peoples of the now Mongolian advance, and they made 
no further westward push until the fourth century av. То the 
north-west the Finns, a Mongolian people, bad Tong been estab- 
lished as far west ns tho Baltic. 

West of the Huns, beyond the Don, there were purely Nordio 
tribes, the Goths, These Goths bad spread south-eastward from. 
their region of origin in Seaudinavia. They were a Tentonie 
people, and we have already marked them crossing the Baltio 
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intha map we have given of the esslior distrilatint of the Aryan: 
peaking people. These Gotha contimed to mors south-eastern] 
fes uma, using the rivers and. nover forgetting their Baltio 
жмес. Ко doubt-hey assimilated much Seythian popnla- 


Zeb. they were in-two main divisions, the Ostrogoths, the est 
Goths, who were between the Don and the Dnieper, ond the 
Visigotiis, or West Goths, west o[ the Duieper. During the fimt 
Century there wae quiescence over the great plains, but popula 
fon was accumulating and the tribes were fermenting The 
nd and third centuriéé seem to have been m phase sf com 
paratvely moist seasons and sbundant grass: Presently, ip 
Tis fourth: and fifth centuries, the weather grow drier and the 
grass became panty and the nomads stirred afresh. 

"ut it is interesting to note that in the opening century of 
the Christian ers, the Chinese Empire was trong enough to 
expel and push of from itself, tho surplus of this Mongolian 
Semadism $a the north of it; which presently conquered North 
Tadia and gathered force and mingled with Aryan nomadism, and 
Tell at last like an avalanche upon the weak-backed Itoman Empire: 

Before we go om to tell of the blows that now began to fall 
Empire, and of the efforts af one or two great 
arrest the collapse, wa may say «few words about the 
Tabs and quality of these westward-drifting barbaric Mongolian 
peoples; who wore now spreading from the limite of China, to- 
eee the Black and Baltic Seas. Ibis still the European custom 
V follow te Iiad of the Roman writers and write of these Huns 


п 


propagandist. 
"He could talk: of “Punic faith” as à byword for perfidy while 
committing tha most abominable treacleries against Carthage, 
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the population of this empire that could complain of the bar- 
burism of its assallants consisted of slaves mubjeet practically 
to almost any lust or caprice at the hands ot their 

is well to bear these facts in mind before wo mourn the swamping 


is 
‘The facts seem to be that the Hunnish peoples 
eustern equivalent of the primitive Aryans, and that, 
their profound racial and linguistio differences, they mixed with 
the nomadic and semi-nomadia residuum of the Aryan-speaking 
rages north of the Danube and Persia very easily and success- 
fully, Instead of killing, they enlisted und intermarried with 
the peoples thoy invaded. Whey had that necessary gift for 
tii peoples desta ts peiseal pied i 
tion. "They camo rather later in time and thelr nomadio life 
Spe more highly developed than that of tho primitive Дума. 
primitive Aryans were a forest and ox-wagon people who 

io the horse Jater. ‘The Hannish peoples had Es up with 
the horse, Somewhon about 1,200 or 1,000 yeurs mc. they 
began to ride the horse. ‘The bit, the saddle, the stirrup, these 
are nob primitive things, but they are necessary if man and 
horse arê to keep going for long stretches, It is well to bear in 
mind how modern « thing ia riding. Altogether man has not 
been in the saddle for much more thn three thousand years. 
We havo already noted the gmdual appearance of the war 
chariot, the mounted mai, and Bnally of disciplined cavalry 
inthis history, Ib was from the Mongolian regions of Asia that 
[liese things camo, To this day men in Central Ada go rather 
in tho than on their proper fest. Says Ratzel, “Strong, 
long-neoked horses aro found in enormous numbers on the steppes, 
For Mongols and Turcomans riding is not a luxury; even the 
Mongol shepherds tend their flocks on horseback, Children aro 
taught to ride in early youth; and the boy of three years old 
often takes his first riding-ledsoa on в safe child's suddle and 
makes quick progress 

t is impossible to suppose tliat the Huns and the Alans could 
have differed yery widely in character from the present nomada 
of the stoppe regions, and nearly ull observers are agreed in 
describing these latter as open and pleasant people. They 
are thoroughly honest and free-spirited. “The character uf 
the lerdamenof Central Asia,” anys Rutzel,? “when unadulterated, 

* Beo loger Pocock, Horses, а very liissesting adl pielursquo little book. 

® Ae History if Mankind, toole w C: 
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а eloquence, frankness, rough good-nature, pride, 
„, irritability, and a tendency to vindiotivencss. 

‘a considerable share of frankness combined 
amusing naiveté. .... Their courage is rather m sudden 
wf pugiacity than cold boldness. Religious fanaticism 
faye none, Hospitality is universal." ‘This is not an 
Their personal bearing, he says 

ignified than that of the townsmen 


i 
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ment of slavery. 

OF course, these peoples out of Asis were totally illiterate 
and artistically undeveloped. But we must not suppose, om 
that account, that tbey wers primitive barbarians, and, that 
their state of life was ni tho level from which the agricultural 
civilization bad long ago arisen, It was not. They, too, had 
Geveloped, but they bad developed along a different line, a line 
ith less intellectual complication, moro personal dignity: perhaps, 
and certainly with a more intimate contact with wind and sky, 


$e i 
Te Western (true Roman) Empire Crumplea Up. 


‘The first. serious irruptions of the German tribes into the 
Roman Empire began in the third century with the decay of 
the central power. We will not entangle the reader here with 
the vexed and intricate question of the names, Identity, and 
jnterrelationships.of the various Germanic tribes. Historians 
nd great difficulties in keeping them distinct, and these dif- 
oulties are enhanced by the fact that they themselves took little 
care to keep distinct. 

We find in 4.0, 236 «people called the Franks, breaking 
pounds upon the Lower Rhine, and another, the Alamanni 
pouring into Alsace. A much more serious push southward 
P that of the Goths. We live already noted the presence 
of these in South Russia, and their division by the 
Dnieper into Western and Eastern Goths, "hey had become 
maritime people again upon the Black Sea—probably their 
traditional migration from Sweden was along the waterways, 
for it is still possible to row m boat, with only a few quite 
practicable portages, from the Baltic right acros Russis to 
Moher tho Black or Caspian Sea—and they: had wrested the 
Command of the eastern seas from the control of Rome. 

‘They were presently euiding the shores of Greece, They 
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prossed the Danube ins grest land raid in 247, and defeated 
Gild the Emperor Decius in what is now Serbis. The 
Provinco of Dacis vanished from Roman. history. Tn 270 they 
Provingy ated at Nish in Serbia by Claudius, nnd in 270 they 
wore Tt is characteristic of the invertebrate 
NE af the empirs tbat the logiona of Gaul found thet the 

i ing with the Franks and tho 


Ganl and doing the job hy themselves. 

‘Then for a while the barbarians were boll, ang the Emperor 
"Probes in 276 forced tha Franka and the Alamanni baok over 
the Rhine. But it is significant of the gencral atmosphere of 
curity crested by these raida bhat Aurelian (270-276) fortified 

oh had been an open anil secure city for ell the earlier 
empire. 

ee B21 the Gotha were again over the Danube, plunder 
ing what is now Serbia and Bulgaria. ‘They Wore driven back 
‘by Constantine the rest, o whom we shall have more to tell 
in tho next . About the end of his reign (длр, 387) the 
closely kindred. to the Goths, being pressed 
hem, obtained permission to cross the Danube into. Pannonis, 

Yi ioh ia aw that part of Hungary west of the river. 

‘But by the middle of the fourth century tho "Hunnish people 
to the east mere becoming agstestive again. They had long 
уана the Alani, and now they made the Ostrogaths, the 

foths, tributary. ‘The Visigoths (or west Goths) followed 
Че Trample of tha Vandals, and made arrangementa to. orea 
the Danube into Roman territory, There was mowe dispute 
upon ша terma of this settlement, and the Visigoths, growing 

assumed the offensive, and ot Adrianople defeated the 
Emperor Valens, who ‘was killed in this battle, They wore ‘then 
allowed to settle in what is now ja, and their army became 
nominally s Roman army, thoy retained their own 
chiefs, the foremost of whom wás Alario, Tt exhibits the com’ 
ete "barbarisation" of the Roman empire that had already 
ocourred, that the chief ;t of Alario the Goth, Stilicho, 
wis a Pannoniam Vandal "The legions in Gaul were under 
Tis command of a Frank, and the Emperor Theodosius 1 (emp. 
309-305) was o Spaniard chiely supported by боо, auxiliaries. 

‘The Tally into an eastern (Greek 
speaking) and a western (Latin speaking) half. Theodosius tbe 
Groat waa encceeded by his sons Arcadius at ‘Constantinople 
ee Honorias at Ravenna. . Alnrie made a puppet of te eastern 
monarch, and Stilicho of thë western, Hung now first appear 
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Within tho empire na auxiliary troops enlisted under Stillolio. 
speak of a frontier between the unauthorized barbarian without 
and the barbarian in employment within—gave way. Freah 
Vandals, more Goths, Alans, Suevi, marched freely westward, 
ivi Amidst ‘this confusion occurred 4 





rniany) &nd a portion of the Alani (whom wa first met- 
tioned in Soutl-sast, Russia) had traversed Gaul aud the Pyrenees, 
nd had. and settled in the south of Spain. "hero 
were Huns in possession of Paunonia, and Goths in Dalmatia. 
Into Bohemia and Moravia came and settled a Slavic people, 
Бады йар; In Portugal and north of the Vandals in 


Visigoths, Franks, and Burgundians, Britain wes being invaded 
by Low German tribes, the Jutes, Angles and Saxons, before 
Whom the Keltio British of the south-west were flying across 
thy ses to what is now Brittany in France. The usual date 
given for this invasion is 449 but it was probably earlier. And 
ва the result of intrigues between two imperial politicians, the 
Vandals of the woth of Spain, under their king Genserio, embarked 
tn masse for North Aftics (429), became masters of Carthage 
(430) scoured the mastery of tho sea, raided, captured, and 
pillaged Rome (455), crossed into Sicily, and set up a kingdom 
in West Sicily, which endured there for a hundred years (up to 
534). Ab the time of ita greatest extent (477) this Vandal 
kingdom included also Corsica, Sardinia, snd the Balearic Isles, 
пе Wollas much of North Africa, 

About this Vandal kingdom facts and figures are given 
that show very cleurly the true uature of thess barbarian 
irruptions. ‘Thay were hob really tlie conquest and replaoo- 
meu of one people of race by another; what happened was 
somthing very different, it was a social revolution started 
шщ mimdkol by a saperhoial foreign. conquest. The whole 
Vandal nation, men, women, and children, that came from 





of the transport problem, In their struggle for North Africa, 

Dr. Schurts tells us,? “thure is no trace of any serious resistances 

(fered by the inhabitants; Boniface (the Roman governor of 

North Afriox) had: defended Hippo with Gothio niercenaries, 
FIn Heimatt’ Ншегу f Mi World 
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wills the matie population lent no mpprosinble aasitance, £7 
Tule fad tribes of the country either adopted a dubious attitude 
tee Tailed themselves of the dificulties of the Roman governor 


the 
ns the serfa of tho great landed proprietors, and wore 
Title superior in position to tho masses of slavee who vero every. 
Were to be found, And the great landowners had beers 
Tisi turn easy victims of the policy of extortion followed by 
wbaerupulous governors to en increasingly таргосейешәй extent 
in proportion as the dignity of ial power wer. 
in proportion a the dn eel no take n. place in the 
NO its el tha large towns, which bad once been the goal of the 
ie i, for the senators were required to make up all de. 
reneis {n the revenue, and such deficiencies were now frequent 
оа арр,  . . Bloody insurrections. repeatedly broko 
and ivays traceable ultimately to the pressure of taxation. « - ^ 
Э ДУ the Vandals came in as a positive relist to such » 
quem. Ту Cxteminted the grest landowners, wiped put 
al 


Joudor Attila, arose among the Huns, ‘The seat of his gover 
sent waa in the plains east of tha Danube. For m time he 
swayed m considerable empire of Hunnish and Germanic tribes. 
IVA rule atretched from the Rhine into Central Asin. Hi 
dogotinted on equal terms with the Chinese emperor, He bulls’ 
‘Ravenna and Constantinople for ten years. ‘Honoris, the grand: 
daughter of Theodosius TI, Emperor of tho Eastern empire; oie 
Gf those passionate young ladies who cause o much trouble in 


called upon him to ‘pe her husband and deliverer. He waa also 
urged to attack the Eastern empire by Genseric the Vandal, 
Mri as faced by an alliance of the Western and Eastern emperor 
Tia cuted southward to the very walls of Constantinople, cou 
pletely destroying, says Gibbon, seventy cities in his progr 
РОК ing upon the emperor an onerous penco, which apparently 
Sud not involve the liberation of Honoria to her hero. 

Pettis distance of time wo aro unable to guese at the motives 
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for this omission. . Attla continued to speak of ier na hig aManced 
bride, and to use the relutionship as a protext for aggressions, 
In the subsequent negotiations a certain Priscus accompanied 
an embassy to the camp of the Hunnish monarch, and 
the fragments that still survive of the narrative he wrote give 
us a glimpse of the camp. and way of living of the great 
conqueror. 

The embassy was itself a curiously, constituted body, Its 
head was Maximin, an honest diplomatist who went in good 
faith. Quite unknown to him and, At the time fo Priscus, Vigilius, 
the interpreter of the expedition, nd also a sscrut missian 
from the court: of Theodosins which was to secure by bribery 
the assassination of Attila. The little expedition went by way 
of Nish; 76 crossod the Danube in canoes, dug out-of a single tree, 
and it was fed by contributions from. the villages on the route, 
Differences in dietary woon attencted the attention of the envoys. 
Priscus mentions mead in the place'of wine, millet for corn, and 
^ drink either distilled! or brewed from barley, The jo 
through Hungary will remind the reader in many of its incidents 
of the journoys of travellers in Contral Africa during the Victorian 
Period. "The travellers were politely offered temporary. wives. 

Abtiln's capital was rather à vast camp and village tham 
^ town. "There.was only one building of stone, a bath eon- 
structed on the Roman model. The mass of the people wers 
in huts and tents; Attila and his-leading men lived in timber 
palaces in great stockaded enclosures with their numerous wives 
And ministers about them. ‘Ther waa a vast display of loot, 
but Attila. hímself affected a nomadic simplicity; he was served 
in woodan cups and platters, and never touched bread. He 
Worked hard, kept open court before tbe gate of his palace, and was 
commonly in the saddle, The primitive custom of bath Aryans 
and Mongols of holding great: feasta in ball still held good, and 
there was much hard drinking. Priscus describes how bards 
chanted before Attila. They “recited tho verses which they 
hd composed, to celebrate his valour und his victories. A 
profound silence prevailed in the hall, and the attention of the 
guests was captivated by the vocal harmony, which revived 
and perpetuated the memory of their own exploita; a martial 
ardour from tho eyes of the warriors who were impatient. 
for battle; and the tears of tho old men expressed their generous 
despair, that they could no longer partake of the dauger and 
glory) of the field. ‘This entortainment, which might be can- 
sidered as a school of military virtue, wns succeeded by a faros 

1 Gibbon. 








a 
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imt debased the dignity of human nature. ‘A Moorish nnd 
Sovthian bulfoon eucocosively excited the mirth of tho rule 
b figures, ridi 


y their deformed idigulous dress, antic 
gestures, absurd apeeches, nnd the strange, unintelligible соп 
fusion of the Gothic and the Hunnich languages, 






Ja the midst of this intemperate riot, Attila alone; 
шыде, maintained his steadfast and inflexible gravity. 











Although Attila was aware, through the confession of the 
proposed asasin, of tin secret, work of Vigilius, he allowed this 
ашу to return im safety, with presente of numerous homes 
ZR the like, to Constantinople. ‘Then he dispatched an sn 
Tasador to Theodosins T to give that monarch, as people аву, 
i piece of his mind. “' dus," ваба the envoy, "is the sòu 
4 Pier trios And respectable’ parent; Attila, likewise, D 

from a noble race; and he bas supported, by 
ша, 1Һе dignity which he inherited from his father Munzur, 
пово онна hos forfeited Ма parental honours, and. by 





conseiting to pay tribute, has. degraded himself to the condition 
Wa save, li is therefore just that he should reverence the 
Gibbet. 
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man whom fortune and merit have placed above him; instead of 
attempting, like «wicked slave, clandcetinely to conspire against 


екл Чаа ЫЕ ы кае N jew etnias 
‘The emperor sued for pardon, and paid a great ransom, 

lu 451 Attila sla elon wag the| Western: empire. Hs 
invaded Gaul. So far as the imperial forces. were concerned, 
he had things all his own way, and he sacked most of the towns 
of France. as far south oa Orleans. "Then the Franks and Visi- 
goths and the imperial foes united against him, and a great 

And obstinate battle at Troyes (451), in which over 150,000 men 
wore killed om both sides, ended in his repulse and saved Europe 
froma Mongolian overlord. This disaster by no means exhausted 
Attila's resources. Ho. turned his attention southward, and 
overran North Italy; He burnt Aquilsia and Padua, and looted 
Milan, but he made peace at tho entreaty of Pope Leo I. He 
died in 453, 

Hereafter the Huns, зо far as that name goes in Europe, the 
Huns of Attila, disappeared out‘ of history- ‘hey dissolvo into 
tho surrounding populations, They were probably already 
much mixed, ‘and pd Mongolia ‘They did nol 
become, as one might suppose, the inhabitants of Hungary, 
though icy hara peche Mfr many descendants there. About 
a hundred years after -came another Hunnish or mixed people, 
tha Arima out out of the east into: Hungary, bui these were drives 
out eastward again by Charlemagne in 701-5. ‘The Megyars, 
the moder Hungarians) came westward liter. They were a 
‘Turko-Finnish people. The Magyar is language belonging to 
fhe Finno-Ugrian division of the Ural:Altaic tongues. The 
Magyars were on the Volga about 980. They settled in Hun- 
gary about 900, . .. But wo are getting too far on in our story, 
and we must return to Romo, 

In 493 Theodorio, a Goth, became King of Rome, but already 
for seventeen years thero had been no Roman emperor. 80 
was in atter social decay and collapse: that the gromt sléve- 
holding." world-asceudanej" of the GodCesamr and tie rich 
men of Rome came to an end. 


37 

The Eastern (revived Hellenic) Empire. 
it thongh throughout the whole of Western Europe and 
North Afriea the Roman imperial system had collapsed, oce 
credit had vanished: luxury production’ had ceased, and money. 
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sas Hidden, though creditors were going unpaid and. slaves 
donsterless, the tradition of-the Caesars was still being carried on 
im Constantinople, We have alrendy bad occasion to mention 
as two outstanding figures the late Cæsars, Diocletian 
(284) and Constantine the Great (312), and-it was to the latter 
Of these that the world owes. the setting: up of a ‘fresh imperil 
centro at Constantinople: 

Very early during the imperial period the unsuitability of tho 
position of Romo as n world capital, duo to the Roman failure 
{o use tho sea, was felt. Thè destruction of Carthage and Corinth 
had killed the shipping of tle main Mediterranean sea-routes. 
Für. people who did not use the sca properly, baving tho 
administrative centre nt Rome. meant that every legion, every 
draft of officials, every order, had to travel northward for half the 
length of Italy before it could turn east or wort. Consequently 
nearly all the moro capable emperors sot up their headquarters 
st some subordinate centre in n tore convenient position 
Sinnium (on the River Save), Milan, Lyons, snd Nicomedia 
(im Bithynia) wero among such supplementary capitals. Fur 
S time; under Diocletian, Durazzo was the imperial -capital 





We 
of Byzantine, which Constantine chose to develop into his 
Bey capital Te played a. part in the story of the intricate 
Histiæus; it repulsed Philip- of Macedon. if the reader will 
examine ita position, he will see that in the hands of a line of 
and as the centre of a people with some 
spirit and seacraft (neither of which things was 
it was extraordinarily well placed. Tte galleys 
‘could have penetrated up the rivers to the heart of Russio-and 
‘gutflanked every barbarian advanos. It commanded practicable 
trade routes to tho east, and it was within a reasonable striking 
distance of Mesopotamis, Egypt, Greece, and all the more 
p and civilized regiona of the world at. that period 
Jnd even under the rule of a series of inept monarchs and under 
demoralized social conditions, the remains of the Roman Empire 
centring at Constantinople held out for nearly а thousand years 
To was the manifest intention of Constantine the Great thet 
Constantinople should be the centre of an undivided empire 
But having regard to the methods of travel nnd transport 
available -at the- time, the geographical conditions of Europe 
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and Western Asia do not point to'any one neoessiry centre of 
government... If Rome faced westward instead of eastward, apd 
80 failed to reach out beyond the Euphrates, Constantinople, ori 
the other hand, was hopelessly remote from Gaul. ‘The enfocbled 
Mediterrinean. civilization, after a certain strugglo for Italy, 
did in fact let go of tho west altogether and concentrated upon 
what were practically the central vestiges, the stump, of the 
empire of Alexander. The Greek language resumed ita sway, 
which had never been very seriously undermined by the official 
wee of Latin. This “Eastern or Byzantine empire is generally 
spoken of ag if it were a continuation of the Roman tradition, 
Tt is really far more like a resumption of Alexander's. 

‘The Latin language had not the intellectual vigour behind it, 
it had not the literature and the soience, to make it a necessity 
to intelligent men and 0 to maintain an ascendancy over the 
Greek: For no language, whatever offsialdom may do, can 
impose itself in competition with another that ean offer the 
Advantages of a great literature or encyclopedic information. 
Aggressive languages must bring gifts, and the gifts of Greek 
were incomparably greater than the gifts of Latin. The Eastern 
empire was from the beginnings of its soparation Grosk-speaking, 
and 4 continuation, though n degenerate continuation, of the 
Hellenio tradition. Tis intellectual centre was no longer in Greece, 
but Alexandris. Tts mentality was-no longer the mentality of 
freo-mindéd: plain-apeaking citizens, of the Stagirite Aristotle 
and the Greek Plato; its mentality was the mentality of the 
Pedanta and of men politically impotent; its philosophy was a 
pompous evasion of real things, and ite avientific impulse was 
dead. Nevertheless, it was Helenio and not Latin, The 
Roman bud come, and he had gone again. Indeed he had gona 
yery extensively from the west also. By the sixth century 
4.0. the populations of Europe and North Africa had been stirred 
np ike sediment. When presently in the soventh and eightli 
centuries the sediment begins to settle down again nnd popula- 
tions begin. to take ou a definite localized character, the Roman 
is only to be found by name in the region about Rome, 

Over large paris of his Western empire we find changed and 

ing modifications of his Latin speech; in Gaul, where the 
Frank is learning a Gallio form of Latin and evolving French in. 
tho process; in Italy, where, under the inllusnce of Teutonic 
invaders, the Lombards and Goths, Latin is being modified into 
Farious Italian dialects; in Spain and Portugal, where it is 
becoming Spanish and Portuguese. ‘Tho fundamental Latinity 
of the in these regions serves to remind us of the 
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mmerical unimportanes of the various Frankish, Vandal, Avar, 
Gothic, and the like German-speaking invaders, and serves to 








Justify out statement that what happened 0 the Western empire 
жаз mot eo much conquest and the replacement of onë popula- 
tion by another as political and social revolution. ‘The district 
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of Valais in South Switzerland also retained a fundamentally 
Latin speech, and so did tho Canton Grisons; and, what is more 
curious and interesting, is that in Dacia and Moti Inferior, 
large paris of which to the north of the Danube became the 
modem Roumania (= Romania), although these regions were 
added late to the empire and lost soon, the Latin speech also 
remained, 

Tn Britain Latin was practically wiped out by the conquering 
Anglo-Saxons; from among whose vuriona dialects the root-stook: 
of English presently grew. 

But while the smashing of tho Roman social and political 
structure was thus complete, while in the east it was thrown 
off by the older and stronger Hellenia tradition, amd while in 
ihe west ib was broken up into fragments that began to take 
on a new and separnte life of their own, there was one thing 
that did not perish, but grew, and that was the tradition of the 
world empire of Rome and of the supremacy of the Cæsars, 
Whon the reality was destroyed the legend had freedom to 
expand. Removed from the possibility of yerification, the 
iden of serene and splendid Roman world-supremaoy grew up 
in the imagination of mankind, and still holds i to this day, 

Ever sitios the time of Alexander, human thought has been 
haunted by the posible political unity of the race. All tho 
sturdy chiefs and leaders and kings of the barbarians, who raided 
through the prostrate hut vast disorder of tho decayed empire, 
wore capable of conceiving of some mighty king of kings greater. 
than themselves and giving s real law for all men, and they 
were rendy: to. believe that elsewhere in apace and timo, and 
capable. of returning presently to resume his supremacy, Castar 

bean such a king of kings. Far above their own titles, 
therefore, they esteemed and envied the title of Cesar, The 
international history: of Europe from thie time. henoeforth is 
largely the story of kings and adventurers setting np to bo 
Cæsar and Imperator (Emperor). We shall tell af same of them 
in their places. So. tiniversal did this "Cesaring"" become, that 
the Great) War of 1914-13 mowed down no fower than fone 
Cranrs, the German Kaiser (= Quest). the Austrian Kair, the 


on the Imperial title or the tradition of Divus Cesar except the. 
British monarch, who is called the Cesar of India (a country 
n6 real Caesar.ever looked upon), Kaisari-Hind. This he inheri 
from: the Great Mogul of whom we shall tell in due course: 
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HFORE we ean nnderstand the qualitios of Christinnity, 
which must now play a large part in our history, and which 
Gpened men's eyee to fresh aspects of the possibility of à 

unified world, we must go bak some centuries and tell of the 
condition of affairs in Palestine and Syrin, in which countries 
Christianity. aróse. We havo altendy told the mnin faots about 
the origin af tho Jewish uation and tradition, about the Diasporo, 
about the fundamentally scattered nature of Jewry even from 
a beginning, und the gradual development of the iden of опе 
just God ruling the earth and bound by a special promise to 

‘and bring to honour the Jewish people, The Jewish 
Hen wax anid is a curious combination of theological breadth 
andan intense racial patriotism. ‘The Jews looked for a special 
maviour, a Messiah, who was to redeem mankind by tie agreesble 
process of restoring the fabulous gloties of David and Solomon 
Jnd bringing the whole world at Inst under the benevolent but 
firm Jewish heel, As the political power of the Semitic: peoples 

E 
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followed. nto the darkness, and Spair 
ARTE eq perii unii en 


Africa and throughout the Mediterranean, speaking as they did 
^ language closely akin to Hebrew and being deprived of their 
muthentio political rights, became proselytes to Judaism. For 
phases of vigorous proselytism alternated with phases of exclusiva. 
jealousy in Jowish history. On one occasion the Idumcaus, 
being conquered, wore all forcibly made Jews! There wore 
Arab tribes who were Jews in the time. of Mohammad, and a 
Turkish people who wore mainly Jews in South Russia in the 
ninth century. Jodaism is indeed the reconstructed political 
ideal of many shattered peoples—mainly Semitic. It is to the 
Phænician contingent and to Aramean mecessions in Babylon 
that tbe financial and commercial tradition of the Jews is to be 
aseribed. But as a result of these coulescences ani assimilations, 
almost everywhere in the towns throughout the Roman Empire, 
wad far beyond it in the east, Jewish communities traded and 
flourished, and were kept in touch through the Bible, and through 
a religious andi educational organization: ‘The main part 
of Jewry never was in Judes and had never come out of 
Judea, 


Manifestly this intercommunioating series of Judaized com: 
munitics had very grest financial and political facilities. 
gould. assemble resouroee, they coukl stir up, they could allay, 
were neither so abundant nor so civilized as the still moro 
widely diffused Greeks, but they had a tradition of greater 
solidarity. Greek was hostile to Greok; Jew stood by Jem, 
Wherever a Jew wont, he found men of like mind and like 
tradition with himself, He could get shelter, food, loans, and 
legal help, „And by reason of this solidarity rulers had every- 
whare to take account of this people as a holp, as a source of 
loans or as ù source of trouble. Soit is that the Jews have 
persisted as a people while Hellenism his become a universal 
light for maukind. 


We cannot, tell here in detail the history of thst smaller part. 
of Jewry. that lived in Judea. ‘These Jews had returned to 
their old position of danger; again they. were seeking peace in, 
soto speak, the middle of a highway. In the old time they had 
bosn between Syria and Assyria to the north and Egypt to the 
south; now they had the Seleucids to the north and the 
to tho south, and whon the Seleucids went, then down came 
the Roman power upon them. ‘The independence of Judea was 

3 Josephus. 
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a qualified and: precarious thing. The muader must go 
to tho Antiquities and the Ware of the Jase of Flavius Josephus, 
is copious, tedious, wnd maddeningly päatriotio writer, to learn 
of the snccession of their rulers, of their high-priest monarchs, 
‘and of the Maccabeans, the Herod antl: the like. These rulers 
‘were for the most part 
of the ordinary eastern 
iype, cunning, treach- 
props; andi blaod- 
stained. Thrice 
Jerusalem waa taken 
and twice the templo 
was destroyed. Tb was 
the sapportof the 
far more powerful 
Diaspore that pre- 
vented the little 
country from being 
wiped out altogether, 
until 70 AD. when 
"Titus, tho adopted sm 
and successor of the 


ий эгиши provinces, 
‚ету 





horror with that of 

and Carthage, 
tok Jerusalem: and 
destroyed city nnd 
temple altogether, He 
did this in an attempt 





ар indeed, he made Jew 
PESTS | stronger by destroying 
иі 


AE Biles | yubierntile: point: 

Throughout a 
history of ve centuries of war anti ofvil commotion between the 
tum from captivity and the destruction of Jerusalem; certain 
ant features of the Jews persisted. He remained obstinately 
fuenotbeistie; he would have none other gods but the one trus 
бой. In Romo, ns in Jerusalren, he stood out mantully against 
Tha worship of any god Casar. And to the best of lis ability 
fur held to bis covenants ‘with his God. No graven images could 
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enter Jerusalem; even the Roman standards with their englos had 
to stay outside. 

Two divergent lines of thought are traceable in Jewish affairs 
during theae five hundred years. On the right, so to speak, are 
the high and narrow Jews, the Pharisees, very orthodox, very 
punctilious upon even the minutest details of the law, intensely 

iotic and exolusive. . Jerusalem. on one occasion fell to the 

сіЯ monarch Antiochus IV because the Jews would not 
defend it on the Sabbath day, whem it is forbidden to work; 
and it-was because the Jews made no effort to destray his sie 
train on the Sabbath that Pompey the Great was able to tai 


But these J icd the broad Jews, 
against narrow Jews were pi 

the Jews of tho left, who were Hellenizers, among whom are to be 
ranked the. who did not believe in immortality, Thess. 


ewa of Egypt lost their Hebrew, and had to 
have their Bible translated into Greek. 

In the reign of Tiberius Cæsar a great teacher arose out af 
‘Judea who was to liberato tho intense realization of the righteous 
ness and unchallengeable oneness of God, and of man's moral 
obligation to God, which was the strength of orthodox Judaism, 
fram that greedy and exelusive- narrowness with whioh it was 
so extriomdinarily intermingled in the Jewish mind, This was 
Josue af Nazareth, theseed rather than the founder of Christianity. 


şe 
The Teachinga of Jesus of Nazareth. 


pe Tus iene to which this bool will est be presented vil 
largely an andionce of Chiristians, with perhaps a sprinkling 
of Jewish tenders, nnd tho formor at least will gerd Jesus of 

as being much more than a human teacher, and his 
appearance in the world поі аз а natural event in history, but 
as something of » supernatural sort, interrupting and changing 
that steady development of life towards s common consciousness, 
and a common will, which we have hitherto been tracing in this 
book. But these persuasions, dominant sa they are in Europe 
and Amorion, are nevertheless not the persuasions of all men 
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Gr ofthe great majority of mankind, atid: we are writing this 
Sutline of the story of lilo with us complete au Avoidance of 

ae may be. Wo are trying to write as if 
this book was to be reed as much by Hindus or Moslems or 
авіа за by Americans nnd Western Europeans. We shall. 
therefore, hold closely to ths apparent facts, and avoid, without 
any disputation or- denial, the theological interpretations that 





папу done in the case of Buddhà, and what wo shall do Inter 

SAU Mulummad. About Jesus we have to write not theology 

Tut history, amd our eonsern is not with the spiritual and theo" 
significance of his life, but with its efecte upon the 
and everyday life of inen. 

“Almost our only resources of information about the per- 
sonality of Jesus ure derived from the four Gospels, all of whioh 
Mere certainly in existence a few decades after his death, and 
from allusions to his life in the letters (epistles) of the early 
Christian pro iste. The first three Gospels, thy Gospels 
GE Matthew, Mark, and Luke, many suppose to be derived from 
tome earlier documents; the Gospel of St. John has more 
idiosynarásy and is eoloured by theology ofa strongly Hellenic 
pe. Critics are. disposed to regan the Gospel of St. Mark a 
Tang. the most trustworthy necount of the personality and 
somi words of Jesus. But all four agree in giving us a picture 





Of avery definite personality; they carry the same conviction 
Of reality that the early accounts of Buddha do, In spite of 
Sisaculous and incredible additions, one is obliged to say, " Here 
masaman, This part of the tale could not have been invented." 

"But jus as the personality of Gautama Buddha- has been 
distorted and obscured: by. the stift squatting figure, tbe gilded 
fol of later Buddhism, so one fools that the lean and strenuous 
personality of Jesus: ia much wronged by the unreality. and 
Bonventionality thata mistaken reverenco haa imposed upon kis 


ho wandered; about the dusty sun-tit country of Judea; living 
pon cesua] gifts of fool; yet he is always represented elean, 
bed, and leek, in. spotless raiment, erect, and witht somethin 
Ccotioniess about him aa though lo was gliding through the 
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air. This alone tas made him utireal and inoredible to many 
people who cannot distinguish the coro of the story from) the 
‘ornamental and unwise dditions-of the unintelligantly-devout. 

‘And it muy he thnt the early: parts of the Gospels are accreting 
of ths same nature, ‘Tho mimontous circumstances of the birth 
of Jesus, the great star that brought wise men from the east to 
Worship ‘at his manger cradlo, tho massacre of tho male infant 
cbildren in the region of Bethlehem by Herod us s consequence 
of these portenta, and the flight into Egypt, are all supposed ta 
he such accretionary matter by many authorities, At the best 
they are events unnecessary to the teaching, and they rob it 
of much of the:strength and power it possesses when we strip 
it of such accompaniment. So, too, do the discrepant genealoates 
given by Matthew and Luke, im which there is an endeavour to 
trace the direct descent of Joseph, his father, from King David, 
as though it was any honour to Jesus or to anyone to have such 
a man aa an ancestor. The insertion of these genealogics is 
the more peculiar and mureascnable, betuse, accordiüir tó the 
legend, Jesus was not the son of Joseph at all, but miraculously 
conceived. 

We aro left, if we do strip this record of these difficult 
coesiaries with tho figure of « being, very human, very earnest 
and passionate, capable of swift anger, and teaching a new and 
simple nnd profound doctrine—namely, the universal, loving 
Fatherhood of God and tho coming of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Hc was clearly a person—to use a common phruse—of intense. 
personal magnetism. Hb attracted followers and filled them 
with lovo and courage, Wenk and ailing people were heartened 
nd healed by his presence, Yet he was probably of a delicate 
physique, because of the swiftness with which he died under 
the pains of crucifixion. There is » tradition that he fainted 
when, according to the custom, he was made ta bear kia eraat 
to the place of execution. When he first appeared as a teacher 
hie was'a man of abant thirty.. Ho went about Lhe country for 
three years spreading his doctrine; and then he came to Jerusalem 
and was acouséd of trying to set up n strange kingdom in Judea: 
he was tried upon this charge, and crucified together with two 
thieves. Long before these two were dead, his sulforings were 
over. 

Now, it iss matter of fact that in the Gospels that body of 
theological assertion which constitutes doctrinal Christianity 
finds very qualified support. ‘There is, as the reader may soe 
for himself, no sustained ‘and emphatic assertion in these books 
of several of the doctrines which Christian teachers of all 











‘primary significance. astounding is 

Bi. 20), " Then charged he his disciples that they should tell no 
Sonn that hé vns Jesus tlio Christ"! ' 16 is diflicult to understand 
iiis suppecesion i£ we suppose he considered this faot was essential 
t0 milyation. 

‘The oliservance of the Jewish Sabbath, again, transferred to 
the Miihraio Sun-doy, is n important febtune of many Christian. 
cults; but Jesus deliberately roke the Sljbath, and said that 
лав айе for: man, and not man for the Sabbath, He did 
nat say a word about the worship of his mothor Mary in the 
guise of Taia, thë Queen of Heaven Much tint is most character, 
datioally Christian in wutship and range, he ignored, ` Sceptical 
Writers have had the tomerity-to:deny that Jesus can be called 
a Christian wt all, For light upon these extraordinary gap in 
his teaching, each readér must. go to his own religious guides. 
Hete we are bound to mention these gaps on nevount of the 
ificulties and controversies that arose out of them, and we 
‘are equally bound not to enlargo upon them. 

‘Aa remarkable is'the enormous prominence given by Josus 
to tho teaching of what ho called the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
its comparative insignificance in the procedure ond teaching of 
most of the Christian churches. 

‘This doctrine of the Kingdom of Heaven, which wns the 
main teaching of Jesus, and which plays во small a part in be 
Christian reeds, ia certainly one of the most, rovolutionars 
doctrines that ever stiered and ohonged: human thought. Tt is 
amall wonder if the world of that timo failed to grasp its full 
‘pignificanse, and recoiled in dismay from even n half: don 
ff its tremendous challenges to the established habits snd 
institutions of mankind, 16 is/small wonder if the hesitating 
sonvert and. disciple presently went back to the old familiar 
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observance, of consecrated priest and magio blesimg, nnd— 
these things being nttended to—reverted then to the dear old 
habitual life of hates and profits and competition and pride: 
For the doctrine of the Kingdom of Heaven, аз Jesus воен бо 
hêye preached it, wad пе less than a bold amd nncomprorising 
demand for a complete change and cleansing of the ‘life of our 
Struggling rice, an utter cleansing without snil within. Тө the 
Gospels the reader must jo for all that is preserved of this 
tremendous teaching; liere we are only concerned with the jar 
of its upon established ideas. 

‘The Jews were persuaded that God, the one God of tho whole 
world, was n righteous god, but they also thought of him ss a 
tmding god who had made a bargain with their Father Abraham. 
isbout them, a very good bargain indeed for them, to bring them 
iit lst to. predominance eirth. With dismay and anger 
they heard Jess sweeping away their dear securities, God, 
he taught, was mo barminer; thére were no chosen people and 
o favourites in the Kingdom of Heaven. God was the lovin 
Father of ull life, as incapable Of showing favéties as the universal 
зап. And all'men wore’ brother—sinnere alike and beloved 
sons nlike—of ‘this divine father. In the parable of the Good 
Samaritan Jesus east ecorn pon that natural tendency we sll 
obey, to glorify our own people und to minimize tho righteous- 
ies of other ereeds and other r&ees, In the parable of the 
laboürers hé tlirust u«idé the obstinate claim of the Jews to have 
4 sort of first mattgige upon God, All whom God takes into 
the kingdom, he taught, God serves alikè; them is no distinction 
in his treatment, becuiss therë is no measure tö his bounty- 
From all, moreover, ns the parable of thé buried talent witnesses, 
pnd as tho inbident of the widow's mite enforces, he demands 
the utmost: "There аго no privileges, no rebates, and no excusa 
in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

But it was not only the intense tribal patriotism ot the Jews 
that Jesus outraged. They were à people of intense family 
loyalty, and he would hive swept away mil the narrow and 
restrictive family affections in thé great Mood of the love of 
God, "The whole Kingdom of Heaven was to be the family of 
hix followers. We are told that, “While he yet talked to the 
people, behold, his mother and hit brethren stood without, 
desiring to speak with him. Then ono sail onto him, Behld, 
thy. mother and thy brethren stand without, desiring to speak 
With thee. But he answered and said unto him that told him, 
who is my mother? and who are my brethren? And he stretched 
forth his hand towards his disciple, shd said, Behold ray mother 
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and my, brethren? For whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
Which ia in heaven, the samo is my brother, and) sister, and 
mother." [ 

"util not only did Jesus strike nt patriotism and the bonds of 
family loyalty in the name of God's universal fatherhood and 


wealth. and personal advantages. АП шеп belonged to the 
Kingdom; all their possessions belonged to the kingdom; the 
righteous life for all men, the only righteous lifo, was tle service 
of God's will with nll that we had, with all that wo were. Again 
and again he denounced private riches and the. reservation. of 
any private lifo. 

nd when be was gone forth into the way, there came one 
running, nnd kneeled to him, and asked him, Good master, what 
hall Ido that I may inherit eternal le! And Jesus said unto 


Init adultery, Do not kill, Do not steal, Do not bear false witness, 
Defraud not, Honour thy father and mother- And he anawerod 
fand said unto him, Master, all these things bave [ observed 
from my youth. Then Jesus beholding him loved him, and said 
unto him, Ono thing thop lackest: go ty way, sell whatsoever 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
hensen: and como, take up the cross and, follow me. And he 
na aad at that saying, and wont away grieved: for be had great 


ma. 

S And jesus looked round about, and saith unto his disciples, 
‘How hardly: shall they that, have, riches enter into the kingdom 
of God! And the disciples were astonished nt his words, But 
Secus answered again, and saith unto them, Children, how hard 
fe it for them that trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of 
God! 1t ie easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for à rich man to enter into the kingdom of God," 

Moreover, in his tremendous prophecy of this kingdom: 
which waa to mnke All men nne together in God, Jesus had 
за patience for the bargaining rightéousiiess of Гого religion 
JAnother lnrge part of his recorded iutteranoes [s aimed against 
the meticulous observance of the rules of the pious career 

"Then came tognther unto him the Pharisces, and certain of 
‘the scribes, which came from Jerusalem, And when they maw 
some of his disciples eat bread with defiled, that je to suy, with 
mnwashen, lands, they found fault. For the Pharisees, and all 

мық 20.46-50. Mark x 17-36, 
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the Jews, except they wash their. hands oft, eat not, holding 
ihe tradition of the elder. And when they come from the 
market, except they wash, they eut; not And many other 
things thore be, which they have reovived to hold, as the 

of oups, and pots, brazen vessels, and. of tables. "hen the 
Pharisees and scribes asked him, Why walk not thy disciples 
according to the tradition of tho elders, but eat bread with un- 
woshen hands! He answered and:said unto them, Well hath 
Isaiah prophesied of you hypoorites, as it is written, 

“This people hongureth me with thein lips. 

“But their heart is far from me, 

* Howbeit, in vain do they worship me, 

Teaching for doctrines the commandments of men, 
laying aside tho commandment of God, ye bold the 
tradition of men, as the washing of pots and cups; and many 
other such things ve do, And he’ sai unto them, Full well ye 
reject the commandment of God, that ye may keep your own 
tradition. 

Во, too, we may note n score of places in which he flouted 
that darling virtue of the formalist, the observance of the 
Sabbath, 

Tt waa not merely a moral and social revolution that Jesus 
proclaimed; it is clear from a. score of indicatious that his teach- 
ing had a political bent of the plainest sort. It is true that he 
said his kingdom was not of this world, that it was in the hearts 
of men and not upon the throne; bub it is equally, clear that 
wherever and in what measure his kingdom was set up in the 
hearts of men, the outer world would be in that measure revo- 
lutionized- and made new- 

Whatever che the deafness and blindness of his bearers 
may havo mised in his utterances, it is plain that, they did not 
miss his resolve to revolutionize the world. Same of the questions 
that were brought to Jesus and the answer he gave enable us 
ta guesa at the drift of much of his unrecorded teaching. The 
directness of his political attack is manifest by such sin incident 
зя Шаг оС ће coin— 

"Ani they send unto hím certain of the Pharisees and of the 
Hexodians, to catch him in his words, And when they were 
tome, they siy unto him, Master, we know that thou art trao, 
and caresi or ng man: for thou regardest not the person of men, 
but tencbest the way of God in trith- Is it lawful to give tribute 
to Cæsar, or not? Shall we give, or shall we not give! But 
he, knowing their hypocrisy, said unto them, Why tempt ye me! 

Mark yii 1-8. 
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me ‘that I may kee it: And they bronght it: 
‘Add be saith unto them, Whose ix this image and suporseription | 
And they said wnto him, Cowar's. And Jesus answering said 
‘unto them, Render to Cvsar the things that are Cacsar's; and to 
God the things that are God'a"— whicli; in view of all else 
‘that he had tauglit, left very little of a man or his possessions 


‘The whole tenor of the opposition to him and the cireumstanoes 
of his trial iow clearly thnt to his eonternporaries 
be seemed to propose plainly, and did propose plainly, to change 


i 
i 


and fase nnd enlarge nll human life. But even his disciples did 
not grasp the profound and ‘comprehensive significance of that 
Proposal. They were ridden by the old Jewish dream of a king, 
& Messiah to overthrow the Helleniived Herods and the Roman 
Gerard, andl restore the fabled glories of David: They 
disregarded the’ substance of his teaching, plain and direct 
though ib waa: evidently they thought it was merely his 
mysterious and singular way of setting about the adventure 
thit would at last’ put him on the throne of Jerusalem. ‘They 


er king mmong the endless succession 
of kinga, but of a quasimagio kind, and) making quasi-maiic 
professions of an impossible virtue: 

“And James and Joli, the sons af Zebedee, cote imo him, 
saying Master, we would that thon shouldest do for uà what- 
sdever wo sball desire, Arid he said unto them, What would ye 
that I should do for you? They said unto bim, Grant unto us 
‘thit we may eit, one on thy right band, and tho other on thy 
left hand, im thy glory. But Jesus said unto them, Yo know 
ot what ye ask: can ye drink of tbe cup that I drink off and 
‘Be haptized with the baptism that I am baptized with? And 
thoy said unto him, We can. And Jesus said unto them, Ye 
shall indeed drink of the’ cup that I drink of und with the 


i 
i 


give; but it ‘be given to them for whom it Is prey Е 
And when the ten heard it, they began to be mich disploased 
With Juines and John, Tut Jesus called them to him, and 
‘unto them, Yo kiiow that they which are accounted 
rule over the Gértiles exerviss lordship over them; and 
‘great ones exercise authority upon them. But so shall 
mot ba among you: but whoscever will be great among 

shall be your minister: and whosoever of you will be the 
diefest, shall be servant of all. For even the Son of man came 

Y Maik xii 12-17. 
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‘not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life 
a ransom for many.” 3 

This waa cold comfort for those who looked for a due reward 
dor their servioes and hardships in his train. They could nob 
delieve this hard dootrine of a kingdom of service which was 
its own ing great reward. Even after hia death upan the 
отоез, they could still, after their first dismay, revert to the 
A E E T LE UATE O BEEE d 
f pompe and. ; that presently by some amazing miracle 
‘he would become undead again and return; and set up his throne 
with mmoh splendour and graciousness in Jerusalem. ‘They 
thought his ifo was a strategem and his death a trick. 

‘He was too great for his disciples. And in view of what he 
plainiy said, isit any wonder that all who were rich and prosperous 
felt a horror of strange things, & swimming of their world.at 
‘his teaching? Perhaps the priests and the rulers and the rioh 
men understood him better than his followers. He was dri 
‘out all the little private reservations they bad made fram socii 
Service into the fight of. universal religions life. Hê was like 
some terrible moral huntaman digging mankind out of the snug 
Шү in which they had lived ыбы al shay ies NN 

is kingdom of liis there was to bo no property, no privilege, 
o ped and presdence; d muofive iodond and. an rowand Dol 
love, Is it any wonder that men were dazelod and blinded and 
cried out against him! "Even his disciples cried out when he 
would mot spare them tho light. Is it muy wonder that the 
priests realized that between this man and themselves there 
was no choice but that he or priesteraft should perish? Is ib 
впу wonder that the Roman aoldiers, confronted. aud amnzed 
by something soariog over their comprehension and threntening 
all thelr disciplines, should tako refugo in wild Inughter, and 
crown ‘him: with thorns and robe him in purple and make a 
mock Cesar of pd "For to take Ыш BOTY vas to ik 
upon a strange and alarming life, to abandon habite, to-con 
inetinets and: impulses, to essay: an: incredible happiness. . . . 

Js ib any wonder that to this day this Galilean is too much 
for oür small hearts 





+з 
The New Universal Religions 


‘Yet be it noted that while thore yas muoh in the real teach 
Angs of Jesus that a rich man or a priest or a trader or an imperi 
* Mark x. 85-48. 
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umil or any ‘respectable citizen could mot accept 
йо. the sost revolationery ehanges in his way of living, 
St there was nothing that a follower of the nctnal teaching of 
Gautama Sakya might not receive very readily, nothing to 
‘prevent « primitive Buddhist from being also n. Nazareno, and 
Wothing to prevent a personal disciple of Jesus from accepting 
all the recorded teachings of Buddha. 

“Again, consider the tone of this extract from the writings of 
a Chinaman, Mo Ti, who lived somewben in the fourth century 
36., ‘when the doctrines of Confucive and of Lao ‘Tre prevailed 
im China, before tho advent of Buddhism to that country, and 
note how “Nazarene” ít is: 

“The mutual attacks of state on state; the mutual usarpa- 
"tions of family on family; tho mutual robberies of man on шап; 
the want of Kindness on the part of the sovereign and of loyalty 
‘on the part of tho minister; the want of tenderness and filial 
dity between father and son—these, und such na those, aro the 
things injurious to the empire. All this has arisen from want of 
mutual lovo. 1f but thab one virtue could be made universal, 
fhe princes loving one atpther would have no battle-fields; the 
‘chiefs of families would attempt no usurpations; men would 
'fGmimi no robberiss; rulers and ministers would be gracious 
And loyal; fathers and sons would be kind and filial; brothers 
ould be harmonious and easily reconciled. Menin general 

‘ane another, the strong would not make prey of the 
weak; the many would not plunder the few, the rich would not 
insult the poor, the noble would not be insolent tó the mean; 
and the deceitful would not impose-mpon the simple," 

‘This is extraordinarily like the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth 
‘east into political terma, "The thoughts of Mo Ti came close 
‘to the Kingdom of Heaven. 

hin essentia] identity ia the most important historical aspect 
‘of these great world religions, ‘They were in their beginnings 

unlike the priest, altar and temple cults, those cults for 

worship of definite finito gods that played so groat and so 
esential x parê in the enrljer stages of man's development 
Between 15,000 n.0. and 600 s.c. These new world religions, 
from 600 8.0. onward, were essentially religions of the heart 
and of the universal sky. They swept away all those various 
‘and limited gods that hid served the turn of human nreds since 
the first communities were wolded together by fear and hope. 
‘And presently when we come to Islam wo shall find that {ог а 
third time the sume fundamental new doctrine of the need of 

3Ririh, The Ancien History af Chin, chap: wiii. 
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lations and. excrescences, their differences of language and 
phrase, that eause the rivalry; and it is-not to one overcoming 
or to any new variant replacing them that we must 
look, bist to the white truth in each being burnt free from ite 
dross, and becoming manifestly the same truth—namely, that 
men, and therewith all the lives and institutions 


says Dean Inge in one of his Oulspoken Essays, 
“understood what most Christians never realize, namely, that 

of Christ: ia not a religion, but religion itself in 
ite: most universal and. deopest significance." 

And: though much haa been written foolishly about the 
Antagonism. of science and religion, there is, indeed, no such 
antagonism. What nll these world religions declare by inspira- 
tion and insight, history aa it grows clearer, and scienco as ita 
tange extends, display, ns-a reasonable and demonstrable faot, 
that men form one universal brotherhood, that they spring trom. 
ons common origin, that their individual lives, their nations 
and races, interbreed and blend and go on to merge again at 
{ast in one common human destiny upon this little planet, amidst. 
the stam. And the psychologist oan now stand beside the 
preacher and assure us that there is no reasoned 
no balance and no safety in tho soul, until a man in losing his 
life has found it, and hae schooled and disciplined his instincts, 
SERV ATO E н сл Mu gem cad 

ious experience run so parallel as to seem to a modem. 
observer almost the same thing; both tell of a being at first 
scattered and blind and utterly confused, feeling ita way slowly. 
to the serenity and salvation of an ordered and coherent риу, 
That, in tho simples, ie tho outline ч tary; whether ono hava 
A religions purpose. or disavow a religious purpose altogether, 
бейшен оша outline somata tho exon, 
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$4 
The Orucifizion of Jesiis of Nazareth. 


| 


synagogue. 
‘into Jerusalem was a pacific triumph. He had 
Galilee—he had sometimes to 
Lake of Galilee, becsuse of ths 
genre shore ad Ka fame аре 
do Great crowds vame out to greet him. 
Th is olear they did not understand the drift of his teaching, 
‘and that they shared the general persuasion that by somo magic 
of righteousness he was going to overthrow the established 
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b to the temple, Ite outer courts were cumbered 
tho tables of monoy-changers and with the stalls of those 
who sold doves to be liberated by pious visitors to the temple, 
"These traders upon religion he and his followers east out, over- 
turning the tables. lt was almost his only act of positive rule. 
‘Then form week he taught in Jerusalem, surrounded by a 

ult 


is 






‘might misunderstand itor use ít ав ап occasion to do 
some mischief to the whole Jewish people. Accordingly the 
igh priest Cuisphas, in his anziety to show his loyalty to the 
Boman overlord, was the leader in the proceedings it thia 
unarmed Messiah, and the prieste nnd the orthodox mob of 
Jerusalem were the chief accusers of Jesus. 

"How he was arrested im tho garden of Gethsemane, how he 
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‘was tried nnd sentenced hy Pontius Pilate, the Roman pro: 
curator, how ho was soourged and mocked by tho Roman soldiers, 
and crucified upon the hill eallod Golgoths, is told with unsure 
passable dignity in the Gospels. 

The revolution collapsed utterly. ‘The disciples of Jesus with 
vane accord deserted him, and Peter, being taxed as one of them, 
snid, “L know not the man." ‘This was not the end they had 
anticipated in their great coming to Jerunem. His last houra 
of necking pain and thirst wpon the cross were ‘watched only by 
few women and. near friends.» ‘Towards the end of. the long. 
day of suffering this abandoned leader roused himsel! to one 
supreme effort, cried out with n. laud voice; "My God! my God 
why hast thou forsaken met” aud—lemving these words io echo. 
down the ages, à perpetual ridills to tho faithful died. 

Tt was inevitable that simple believers should bave tried to 
enhisnve the stark terrora al this tragedy. by foolih stories of 
physical disturbances similar to those which had been invented 
to emphasize the conversion ot Gautama. We are told that a 
great, darkness fell upon tho earth, and that the veil of the 
temple was rent in twain} but if, indeed, these things oocurred, 
thay: produced mot thé' slightest effect upon the minds of people 
in Jerusalem t that time. Ie ia diffioult to: beliove nowadays 





indifferent: to those three erosses in the red! evening twilight, 
and to the little group of perplexed and dosoluted watchors. 
Ther darkness closed upon the hill; the distant city set about 
te: preparations for the Passover; seareely anvonio but that 





id 
positively seen him go up, vixbly-in hís body, -He had gone 
Shoo ‘i blue to God., Soon they had convinced them- 
Ives that ho would presently come again, in power and glory, 
to judge all mankind. In a little while, they said, ho 
come baek to them; andin these bright revivals of their old- 
time dream of an assertive and temporal splendour they forgot 
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536 
the greater modsure, the giant measure, he had given them of 
the Kingdom af God. 
$5 
Doctrines added to the Teachings of Jerus. 

‘Tho story of the carly beginnings of Christianity is the story 

the between the real teachings and spirit of Jesus of 
Nazareth and the. limitations, amplifications, and misunder- 


i 


ipostles present. and uneven. record, bnt. there ean be 
little question that on the whole it is a quite honest record of 

those early days. 
‘The early Nazarenes, as the followers of Jesus were called, 
from the first а speotacls of-a great confusion between 


elf; they had their goods in common, they had no. bond but 
love. Nevertheless, they built their faith upon. the stories that 
were told of his resurrection and magical ascension, and the 
promised reum. Few of them understood that the renunciation 
GI sell js its own reward, that it is itself the Kingdom of Heaven; 
they regarded it-ne sacrifice that entitled them to the com- 
pensation of power snd dominion when presently the second 
foming ocenrred. ‘They had-now all identified Jesus with the 
promised. Christ, the Messiah so long expected by the Jewish 


people. They found oat proj ‘of the crucifixion in the 
‘prophets—the Gospel of Matthew is insistent upon. 
ved by these hopes, enforced by the 


doctrine began to spread very rapidly in Judea and Syria. 
"And presently: there arose a second great teachor, whom 
many modern authorities regard as the real founder of Christianity 
Saul of Tarsus, or Paul. Saul apparently, was his Jewish 
and Paul his Roman name; he was a Roman citizen, and à man 
of much wider edusation-and 4 meh narrower intollectuality 
fhan Jesus seems to lave been, By birth he was probably 
Jew, though some Jewish writers’ deny: this; he had. certainly 
Моей under Jewish teachers, But be was well versed in tbe 
Hellenic theologies of Alexandria, and his language was Greek. 
Some classical scholars profess to find his Greek- unsatisfactory; 
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ho did not use the Greek of Athens, but tho Greek of Alexandria, 
but he used it with power and freedom. Professor Gilbert 
Murray calls it "very good." “He is affected by the 

phical jargon of the Hellenistic schools and by that of Stoicism. 
‘But his mastery of sublime language is amazing." He was a 
religious theorist and tescher long before he heard of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and he appears in the New Testament narrative, at 
first, as the bitter critic, antagonist, nnd active persecutor.of 
the Nazarene 

"The present writer has been unable to find any discussion of 
the religious ideas of Paul before he became а follower of Jesus. 
They must have been a basis, if only a basis of departure, for his 
now views, and their phraseology certninly supplied the colour 
of is new doctrines. We are almost equally in the dark as to 
the teachings of Gamalicl, who ia namod as the Jewish teacher 
at whos feet he sat, Nor do we know what Gentile teachings 
had reached him. It is highly probable that he had been in- 
fluenced by Mithraism. He uses phrases curiously like Mithraistio: 
phrases. What will be clear to anyone who reads his various 
Epistles, side by side with the Gospels, is that his mind was 
saturated by an idea whioh does not appear at all prominently 
in the reported sayings and teaching of Jesus, the idea of & 
sacrificial person who is offered up to God a8 an atonement for 
win. Whut Jesus preached was a new birth of the human soul; 
what! Paul preached was the ancient religion of priest-and altar. 
snd. the propitintory bloodshed. Jesus was to him tho Faster 
lamb, that traditional human victim. without: spot or blemish 
‘who haunts all the religions of the dark white peoples, Patil 
ame to the Nazarenes. with overwhelming force because he 
came to them with this completely: satisfactory explanation of. 
the disnater of the crucifixion, It was a brilliant elucidation 
of whint lad been utterly perplexing. 

Poul had never seen Jesus. His knowledge of Jesus and 
his touching. must have been derived from the hearsay of the 
original disciples, It, is clear that he apprehended much of the 
spirit ot Jesus and his doctrine of a Dow birth; but ke built thir 

ќола theological system, a very subtle and ingenious system, 
sliose uppeal to this day is ehielly intellectual. And it is cleat, 
that the faith of the Nazarenes, which he found as a doctrine of 
motive anda way of living, he made into a. doctrine of belief 
He found the Nazarenes with a spirit nnd hopo, and ho: left 
them: Christians with the beginning of & creed. 

But wo must refor the reader to the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Pauline Epistles for am account of Paul's mission 
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and teaching. He wás a man of enormous ^ nnd he 
taught nt Jernsilem, Antioch, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, and 





condoned! the institution of slavery (“Slaves, be obedient to 
‘your masters"), but it-atill sot-ite face like flint ngninat certain 
fundamental institutions of the Roman world. it would not 
tolerate the godhead of Cassar; not even by à tiute gesture st 
‘the nitar wouid the Christians consent to warship tho emperor, 
though their lives were wt stake in the matter. It denounced 
the gladintorial shows. Unarmed, bub possessing enormous 
Powers of passive resistance, Christianity thus appeared at the 
ош asirebellion, striking at' the-political if not at the 
‘eeeaidinie essentials of the imperial system. The first evidences 
pf Christianity in non-Christian literature we find when per- 

Roman officials began to write to ono another nnd 
eviews upon the strange problem presented by this 
infectious rebellion of otherwise barmless people. 

Much of the history of the Christians in the first two centuries 
of the Christian ern is very obscure. "They spread far and wide 
throughout the world, but we know very little of their ideas or 
dhoir ceremonies and methods during’ that time, As yet they 
kad no settled creeds, and there can be little doubt that there 
were wide local variations in their beliefs and disciplines during 


i 





Jesus; and though everywhere thoy aroused. bitter enmity and 
Active counter-propaganda, the very charges made against them 
sitness to tho general goodness of their lives. 

During this indefinite time n considerable amount of & sort 
of theoerasin scems to have gone on between the Christian 
exit and the almost equally popular and widely diffused Mithraic 





blood a new life sprang. "The Mithmist votary actually bathed 
in the blood of the saonficial buil, and waa “born again thereby. 
At His initiation he went benoath a eoaffolding on which. the 
bull was killed, and the blood ran dowi on him. Here we 
toom to be dealing with n survival f tbe primitive blood eacifice 
at seod-time, which was perhaps the primary religions ides of 
the earliest temple’ civilizations. 

he contributions of tho Alexandrine cult to Christian 
thought and’ practices ‘were even more considersblo. Tn tho 
personality of Horus, who was at onov tho son of Sorapis and 
identical with Serapis, it was natural for tho Christians to find 
an illuminating analogno im their struggles with the Pauline 
mysteries. From thst to th identifention of Mary witli Tels, 
and ber elevation to в таш quasi-divine—in spite af the saying 
of Jesüs about his mother and his brothers that we have alrend; 
quoted—was alo w very natural step. Natural, too, waa it 
for Christianity to adopt, almost insenálbly, the practieal methods 
f popular religions of tbe time. Tis priests took oui tle head 
shaving and the chnracteristi 
Ъестицге that sort of thing seemed to be the righi way of dis- 
tinguishing m priest. Ono accretion followed another. Almost 
insensibly the originally revolutionary teaching was buried under 
these acquisitions) We have already tried to imagine 
Gautama Buddha returning to Tibet, nnd his amazement at 
the woiship of his own image in Lhassa. Wo will but suggest 
the parallel amazement of some earnest Nuzareno who had known 
and followed his dusty and travel-worn Master through the 
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dry sunlight of Galles, restored suddenly to this world and 
visiting, lot us say, à mass in St. Peter's ob Rome, at learning. 
that the consecrated wafer upon tho altar was none other then 
his crucified. teacher. 

Religion in & world community ls not-many things but one 
thing, and it was inevitable that all tho living religious faiths 
in the world at the timo, and all the philosophy and religious 
thought: that came into contaot with Christianity, should come 
fo an account with Christianity and exchanged phrases and 
ideas. The hopes of the early Nararenes had identifed Jesus 
with the Christ: the brilliant mind of Paul had surrounded his 
carver with mystical significance, Jesus had called men and 
Women toia giant undertaking, to the renunciation of self, to 
the mew birth into the kingdom of love- Tho linc of least 
resistance for the flagging convert was to intelleotualize, himself 
away from this plain doctrine, this stark proposition, into 
vomplieted theories nnd ceremonies, that would leave bis 
essentia] self alone; How much easier is it to sprinkle oneself 

ith blood than fo purge oneself froni malice and competition; 
read and drink wine and pretend one had absorbed 
give candles rather than the heart; to shave the 
tain the scheming privacy of the brain inside it! 
‘was full of such evasive philosophy. and. theological 
opening centuries of the Christian era. It ie not 
to enlarge upon the distinctive features, of Neo- 
ism, Gnosticism, Philonism, and. the like teachings which 
in the Alexandrian world. But it was all one world 
ith that in which the early Christians were living. ‘The writings 
men us Origen, Plotinus, and Augustine witness to the 
table give and. take of the time. 
called himself the Son of God and also the Son of Man; 
aid little stress on who lie swas or what he was, and much 
the teachings of the Kingdom. In declaring that he, was 
thon i man and divine, Paul and his other followers, 
were right or wrong, opened up vast fld of 
faa Jesus God! Or bad God created him! Was 
ical with God or separate from God! It is not the 
of the historian to answer such questions, but ho is 
them, and to note how unavoidable they were, 
ense influence they have had upon the whole 
of western mankind. By the fourth century 
hristian Era wo find all the Christian communities во 
‘exasperated by tortuous and. elusive arguments 
tare of God as to be largely negligent of the simpler 
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teachings of charity, service, and brotherhood that Jesus bail 
inculoated. 


lowed Arius, who taught that Christ was less than God; the 
Sabellians taught that he was a mode or aspeot of God—God 
‘wus Creator, Saviour, and Comforter, just as one man may be 
father, trustee, and guest; the Trinitarians, of whom Athanasius 
was the great, leader, taught. that tho.Fathor, the Son, and. the 
Holy Ghost were three distinct Persons, but one God. The 
render js referred to the Athanasian Creed for the exact. expression 
of the latter mystery, and for the alarming consequences to him 
of wny-failure to grasp and believe it, "lo Gibbon he must go 
for a derisive statement of these controversies. The present 
writer can deal with them neither with awe nor derision; they 
seem to hir, he must confess, n disastrous ebullition of the human 
mind entirely inconsistent, with the plain account of Jesus 
Preserved for us in the Gospels. Orthodoxy became a test not 
only for Christian office, but for Christian trade: and help. A 
small point of doctrine might mean aflnence o begeary to a 
man, It is difficult to read tbe surviving literatura of the time 
without; a strong sonse of the dogmatism, the spites, rivalries, 
and pedantries of the men who tore Christianity to pieces for 
the sake of these theological refinements, Most of the Trinitarian 
dieputants—for it-is chiefly Trinitarian documenta that survive 
—aoouse their antagonists, probably with truth, of mean and 
secondary motives, but they do so in a manner that betrays 
their own base spirit very clearly. Arius, for example, is accused 
ЖАН ыер аша lectus Jha: was not appointed 
Bishop of Alexandria, Riots end exconmunications and. banish- 
ments punctuated these controversies, and finally came official 
persecutions. "These fine differences about the constitution of 
the Deity. interwove with politios and international disputes. 
Men who quarrelled: over business affsins, wives who wished to 
annoy their husbands, developed antagonistio views upon this 
exalted theme. Most of the barbarian invaders of the empire 
were Ariana; probably becaus their simple minds found the 
initarian position incomprehensible, 

It is easy for the sceptic to mock at these disputes: But 
even if we think that these attempts to say exactly how God 
Waa related to himself were presumptuous and. int 
monstrous—nevertheless:we nre bound to recognize that, beneath 
these. preposterous refinements of impossible dogmas there lay 
‘often a real passion for truth—even if it was truth ill concerved. 
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at rate make the Christian seots very energetically props- 
ndist and educational. Moreover, because the history of the 
ristian body in the fourth and fifth centuries is largely n record. 
wnhappy disputes, that must not blind us to the fact 


f6 
The Strigglés and Persecutions of Christianity. 


So fn ss it challenged the divinity of Casar and the character- 
istic institutions of the empire, Christianity is to be regarded аз а 
und disintegrating movement, and ao it was regarded 

by moss of the emperors before Constantine the Groat, 1% 
encountered considerable hostility, and at last systematio 
‘attempts to suppress it, Decins was the first emperor to organize 
fan official persecution, and tle great era of the martyre was in 
the time ot Diocletian (303 and following years). The per- 
aecution. of Diocletian was, indeed, the crowning siruggle-of the 
ld idea of tha god-emperor against the already great and power- 
ganization that denied -hisdivinity. Diceletian had re- 
organized the monarchy upon lines of extremo absolutism; be 
find ubolishod the last vestiges of republican institutions; he 
tens tho firat emperor to surround himself completely witht the 
‘awe-inspiring etiquette of an'eastorn monarch, He was forced 
by the logio of his assumptions to attempt the complete eradica- 
tin ofa system that flatly denied them. The test in the per- 
secution was that the Christian was required їй ойи morte 


to the emperor. 

“Though Diocletian, still averse’ to the effusion of blood, 
tind moderated the fury of Galerius, who proposed that everyone 
refusing to offer sAcrifioo should immediately be burnt alive; 
ths penalties inflicted on the obstinacy of the Christians might 
bo deemed sufficiently rigorous and effectual, It was enacted 


- that their churohes, in-all the provinces of the empire, should be 


demolished to their foundations; and the punishment of death 
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was denounced ‘against all who should ta hold any 
secrut avscmblies for the purpose of religious worship. The 
philosophers, who now assumed the unworthy affioo of directing 
thé blind veal of jetsocution, Ind diligently studied the naturo 
and genius of the Christian religion; and us they wero not 
ignorant that the spooulative doctrines of the faith were supposed 
to be contained in the writings of the prophets, of the evangelists, 
and of the apostles, “thoy most probably suggested the order 
thatthe bishops and presbyters should deliver all their sacred. 
books into tha hunds of the magistrates, who were commanded, 
undor the severest penalties, to bum ‘them in a publie and 
solemn männer: By the same edict, the property of the church 
was at oco confiscated; and tho several parta of which it might 
consist were either sold to the highest bidder, united to the 
imperial domain, bestowed on the cities or corporations, or 

tho i After taking 








ipa 
perverse individuals who should still reject the religion of nature, 
‘of Rome and of their ancestors. -Porsons of liberal birth were 
declared incapable of holding any honours or employmonts; 
slaves were for ever deprived of the hopes of freedom; and the 
‘whole body of the Christians were put out of the protection of 
the luw. "The judges were authorized to hear and to determing 
every action that was brought against a Christian; but tho 
Christinns were not permitted to complain of any injury: which 
they themselves had suffered; aud those unfortunate sectarics 
‘were exposed to the severity, while they were exclnded fom 
the benefits, of public justice: .. + This edict was. scarcaly 
exhibited to the public view, in the most. conspicuous place in 
Nicomedia, before it was torn down by the hands of a Christian, 
who expressed ut the same time, by the bitterest of invectives, 
‘his contempt as well us abhorrence for such impious nnd tyratinical 
kovornors, His offonto, according to the-mildest laws, amounted 
1o treason and deserved death, and if it be true that lie was à 
person of rank: and education; those circumstances cold surve 
Ошу to ageravate lis guilt. “He was burt, or rather roasted, 
by a slow firey and his executioners, zealous to revenge tho 
personal insult which had been offered to the emperors, exhausted 
every refinement of cruelty without being able to subdue: his 
patience, or to ulter thè steady and insulting smile which in kis 
dying agónies he still preserved in his countenance.” 

A Gibbon: Fhe Pielii and Fall qf tha Boman Empire, chap, xvi 
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So with the death of this unnamed martyr the great per- 
secution opened. But, as Gibbon points out, our. information 
aa to ite severity is of very doubtful value. He estimates the 
total of victims as abont two thousand, and contrasts this with 
the known multitudes of Christians martyred by their fellow- 
Christians during thè period of the Reformation. Gibbon was 
wrongly prejudiced against Christianity, and here he seems 
disposal to minimize the fortitude and sufferings of the Christians. 
In many provinces; no doubt, there must, have been a great 
reluctance to enforce the edict. But there was a hunt for the 
‘copies of Holy Wait, and in many places w syxtenuitio destruction 
‘of Christian churches. There were tortures and executions, 
ts well as-n great crowding of the gools with Christian presbytera 
and bishops. We have to remember that the Christian com- 
munity was now's very considerable element of the population, 
and that an influential proportion :of the officials charged with 
the execution of the ediot were themselves of the proscribed 
faith. Galerius, who was in control of the eastern provinces, 
was among the most vigorous of the perseeutors, but in the end, 
‘on his death-bed (311), be realized the futility of his attacks 
ipon this iuge community, nnd granted toleration in an ediob 
the gist of which Gibbon translates as follows:— 

“Among the important cares which have oceupied our mind 
for the utility and preservation: ‘of the empire, it wns our intention 
1o. corrent and re-establish, all things according to tho ancient 
jaws and pulilio discipline of the Romans. We wora particularly 
desirous of reclaiming into the way of reason and nature the 
deluded Christians who bad renounced the religion and cere- 
monies instituted by their fathers; and presumptuously despising 
Ae practice of antiquity, had invented extravagant laws and 

according to the dictates of their fancy, and. had 
collected various society from the different provinces of our 
empiro. ‘The edicts which we have published to enforco the 
Worship ofthe goda-hawing exposed many of tho Christians to 
danger and distress, many: having auBered death, and many more 
who still persist in their impious folly being left destitute of 
Ray public exercise of religion, we are disposed to extend, to 
those unhappy men the eects of onr wonted clemeney, We 
permit them, therefore, freely. to profess their private opinions 
‘and to assemble in their conventicles without fear or molestation, 
Provided always that they preserve a due respect to the estab- 
signify ра воси e a e 
Оу our intentione to the judges and magistrates; and we hope 
that our indulgence will engage the Christians to offer up their 
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prayers to tho deity whom they mdore, for our safety and 
prosperity, for their own, and for that of the republic." 

n few years Constantine the Great was rei, , ürst na 
Associated emperor (312) und then as the sole ruler (324), and the 
sevurer trials of Christianity were over. If Christianity was a 
relillious and destructive foree towards a pagan Rome, ít. was a 
unifying and organizing force within its own communion. This 
C. ius of Constantine "The siti 
all i 


masonry throughout i 
‘The faith was spreading among the barbarians beyond ths border; 
it had extended into Persia and Contral Asia. It provided the 
‘only hops of moral solidarity ће оо discorn in the great wolter 
of narrow views and self over which ho had to rule, 
Ht, and it alone, had the ies for organizing will, for the 
need of which tho empire was falling to pieces like a piece of 
eee In 312 Constantine had to fight for Rome and 
ion against Maxentius, Ho put ristian monogram 
upon Њо аше апа banners of his teoope, ad chimed that 
the God of the Christians had fought for him in his complete 
victory nt the battle of the Milvian Bridge, just outside Rome, 
By this act he renounced all those pretensions to divinity that 
the vanity of Alexander the Great had first brought into the 
western world, and with the applause and enthusiastic support 
of tho Christians he established himéolf- asa monarch more 
absolute oven than Diocletian. 
lua few years time Christianity had become tho offeinl 
religion of the empire, and in A.b. 337 Constantine upon his 
death-bed was baptized a Christian. 











$T 
Constantine the Great, 





Plutareh, no Suetonii, has preserved any intiímnte and living 
details about him, Abuse we have of him from his enemies, 
and mush obviously fulsome paneeyri to sct ngainst it; but. 
none of these writers give us œ living character of him, hë is a 
party symbol for them, s partisan fag. Tt js stated bv the 
hostile Zouimua that, like Sergon T, ho was of illegitimate birth; 
his father waa a distinguished general and his mother, Helena, 
an innkeeper's daughter of Nish in Serbia. Gibbon, however, 
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opinion that there was a valid marriage. In mmy case it 
was a lowly marriage, and the personal genius of Constantine 
prevailed againat serius disadvantages. He was comparatively 


‘one account by being boiled to death in her bath, 

o another by being exposed naked to wild beasts 

on a desolate mountain—while there is also very satisfactory 

documentary evidence that she survived him. If she was 
, fact 





being vain and dissoluta (!) because in his old age he wore a wig 
Gibbon wore his own hair tied witb à becoming black bow— 
And a dindem and magnificent robes, But all the later emperors 
after Diocletian wore dindems and magnificent robes. 

eb if 


was in his mind. It must, in the closing years of his life, have 
been a very lonely mind. He was more of an autocrat than 
any. previous emperor had beeu—that is to say, he had less 
counsel and help, No class of public-spirited and trustworthy 
men remained; no senate nar council shared and developed 
his schemes. How much he apprehended the goographioal 
weakness of the empire, how far ho saw the complete uisaster 
that was now so nest, we can. only guess. He made hia real 
gapital at Nicomedis ‘in Bithynis; Constantinople. across the 
Bosphorus was still being built when he died. Like Diocletian, 
he seems. to have realized the broken-backed outline of his 
dominions, and to have concentrated his attention on foreign 
affairs; and maro particularly on the airs of Hungary, Bout 
Russia, and tho Sea, Ho reorganized all the ‘official 
machinery of the expire; he gave it a new constitution and sought 
to establish a dynasty, He was a restless remaker of things: 
the social confusion be tried to fix by assisting in the develop- 
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ment of a caste system. This was following up the work of his 
great predecessor Dioolotian. He tried to make a caste of the 
peasants and small eultivators, and to restrict them from moving 
from their holdings. In fact, he sought to make them serfs. 
The supply of slave labour had Tallen off because the empire 
was no longer an invading but an invadéd power; he turned to 
serfdom аз the remedy. His oreative efforts necessitated 
unpreodentedly Heavy taxation. All these things point to = 
lonely and forcible mind. It is in his manifest understanding 
of the need of some unifying moral force if the empire was to 
hold together that his claim to originality lies. 

Tt was only after le had turned to Christianity that; he seems 
to have realized the fiorce dissensiona of the theologians. He 
made w grent efort to reconcile these differences in order io 
hnye one wniorm and harmonious teaching in the community, 
And at his initiative « general council of the Church was held 
at Nioæa, s town near Nicomedia and over against Constantinople, 
їп 325. Eusebius gives a curious account of this strange gathers 
ing, over which the emperor, although be was not yet a baptized 

istian, presided. It was not his first council of the Churoh, 
for ho had already (in 314) presided over a couticil st Arles. 
Не sat їп the midälo of the council of Nicæa upon a golden 
throne, and; as ho had little Greek, we must suppose he was 
reduced to watching the eountenances and gestures of the 
debaters, and listening to their intonations, "The council waa 
A stormy one. When old Arius rose to speak, one, Nicholus of 
Мута, struck him in the face, and afterwards many ran out, 

their fingers into their ears in affected horror at the 
old man's heresies, Ono is tempted to imagine the great 
emperor, deeply anxious for the soul of his empire, firmly resolved 
to end these divisions, bending towards his interpreters to ask 
them the meaning of the uproar. 

The views that prevailed at Nicea are embodied in the 
Nicene Creed, a strictly Trinitarian statement, and the emperoe 
sustained the Trinitarian position, But afterwards, when 
Athanasius bore too hardly upon the Arians, he had him banished 
from Alexandria; and when the Church nt Alexandria would 
have excommunicated Arius, he obliged it to readmit him to 
communion. 
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The Establishment of Officiat Christianity. 


Tlis date, A:n. 325, is a very convenient dnte in our history. 
is the. date of the first, complete general ("ocumenical") 
il of the entire Christian world. (That at Arles we Lave 
mentioned had heen a gathering of only the western half) Tt 
marks the definite upon the «tage of human affaire of the 
Ohristinn Cliurch and of Christianity as itis generally understood 
im the work to-day. It marks the exaot definition of Christian 
teaching by. the Nicene Creed. 

Tt le necessary that we should recall the reader's attention 
ta the profound differences. between this fully developed 

istimnity of Niowa and the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Al Christians hold that. tke latter is completely contained in 
the former, bub that i4 a question outside our province. What 
is clearly apparent is that the tosching of Jesus of Nazareth 
was a prophetic teaching of the new type that began with the 
Hebrew prophets, It was not priestly, it had no consecrated 
temple, and no mltar. t had no rites nnd ceremonies. Its 
Saotifice was “a broken and a contrite heart.” ts only organiza: 
dion wa» an organization of preachers, and ite chicf function 
was the sermon. But tho fully fledged Christianity of the fourth 
century, though it. as its nucleus the teachings of 
Jesus mı the Gospels, was mainly a priestly religion, of & type 
Already familiar to the world for thousands of year. The 
centre of its elaborate ritual was an altar, and the essential aot 
‘of worship the sacrifice, by 4 consecrated priest, of the Mass. 
And it had a rapidly developing organization of deacons, priests, 
and bishops. 

‘But, if Christianity had taken on an extraordinary outward 
resemblance to the cults of Serapis, Ammon, or Bel-Marduk, 
we must remember that even its priesterafó had certain novel 
features. Nowhere did it possess any quasi-divine image of 
God. There was no head temple containing the god, because 
God wai everywhere. ‘There was no holy of holies, Ita wide- 

altars were all addressed to the unseen universal Trinity, 
in its most archaio aspects there was in Christianity some- 





new. 

‘A very important thing for us to note is the rôle played by 
the emperor in the fixation of Christianity. Not only was the 
Souncil of Nicea assembled by Constantine tho Great, but all 
the great councils, the two at Constantinople (381 and 553), 
Ephesus (491), and Chalcodon (451), were called together by the 


the orazy empire while there was vet timo, and he worked without 
‘ny councillors, any publio opinion, or any sense of the need 
Checks Tho ides of stamping out all can- 


one dogmatic ereéd upon all believers, is an altogether autocratic 
idea, itis tho idea of the single-handed man who feels that to 
Work nb all he must be free from opposition and criticism. The 
history of the Church under his infiuence now becomes, therefore, 
a history of the violent struggles that were bound to follow upon 
hia sudden and rough summons to unanimity. From him the 
Church acquired the disposition to be authoritative and un- 
questioned, to develop a centralised organization and run 
parallel to the empire. 

A second great autocrat who presently contributed to the 








rivalry, no qualification to tho rigid unity of the Church. 

Hore we cannot tell of the vast internal troubles of the 
Church, ita indigestions of heresy; of Arians and Puylicians, of 
Gnosties and. Manioheana, Had i been Jes authoritative and 
more. tolerant of intellectual variety, it might perhaps have 
een a still moro powerful body: than it became. Bui, in spite 
ofall these disorders, it did for some tina maintain a conception. 
of human unity more intimate and far wider thin wae ever 
achisved before. By the fifth century Christendom was already 
becoming greatar, sturdier, and more enduring than any empire 
hud ever been, beciuse it was something not merely imposed 
mpon-men,-bwi interwoven with the texture of their minds. 
Tt reached out. far beyond thi utmost limita of the empire, into 
Armeni, Pers, Abyssinia; Ireland, Germany, India, and 
Turkestan, “Though made up of widely scattered congregatione, 
} was thought ‘of none body of Christ, one people of God. 
Thie ideal unity found expression: in many ways. Tater 
communication between the various Christian communities waa 
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very active: Christians npon n journey were always enre ots 
Tuc welcome and hospitable entertainment from their fellow 
disciples. Messengers and letters were sent freely from ons 
choreh to another. Missionaries and evangelists went con 
ашау from place to plaoe. Documents of various kinds, 
including gospela and apostolic, epistles, circulated widely 
"hus in various ways the feeling of unity found expression. 
and the development of widely separated parts of Christendom 
conformed more ог less closely to à common type. 
Chiistendom retained at) least the formal tradition of this 
I ‘unity of spirit until) 1054, when the Latin-speaking 
Metern church and thé main and original Greek-speaking 
church, the “Orthodox” ehurch, severed themselves from one 
another, ostensibly upon tho question of adding“two words 
Ao the creed. Tho older erced had deolared that the “Holy 
"The Latins wanted to add. 
and from the son), and placed 
fhe Grecka out of their communion because they would not 
follow this lead. But already, us early as the fifth century, 
the Christians in Haste Syria, Persia, Central Ásia--thore 
Mero churches at Merv, Herat, and Samarkand—and India had 
detached themselves on a similar score. These extremely 
interesting Asiatic Christians are known im history as the 
‘Nestorian Churoh, and their influence extended into Chin 
‘The Egyptian and Abyssinian churches also detached themselves 
тегу early upon aimilurly inexplieable points. Long before 
this formal separation of the Latin and Greck-speaking halves 






remained dominant in the Church, the Latin half of the empire, 
аз we have already: told, collapsed, and left the Western church 
free of any such imperial control. 
‘Moreover, while ecclesiastical in the empire of 
ople was divided between the high-bishops, O° 
Constantinople, Antioch, Alexandria, and 
authority in the West sas concentrated in the 
arch, or Pope, of Rome. ‘The Bishop of Rome had always 
been recognized aa first among the patriarchs, and all these 
ings conspired to exceptional pretensions upon his 
authority, With the final fall of 
wha took over the ancient title of pontifer 
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maximus which the emperors had’ held, and so became the 
supremo sacrificial priest of the Roman tradition. Over the 
Christians of the West his supremacy was fully i 


"wrote 
the developing political ideas of the Church in his book The 





Hi i gusting 
puta it, ia “a spiritual society of the predestined faithful,” but 
ihe step from tbat to a political applieation was nota very 

i to be the ruler of the world over 
power over a great league 
St arresti - иЗ thee ideas developed into 
ite political theory and policy. As the barbarian races 
нап, Бе Pope began to claim an over- 
lordship of their kings. In a few centuries tho Pope had become 
in theory, and to a certain extent in practice, the high priest, 
censor, judye, and divine nonarch of Christendom; his influance 
extended in the west far beyond the utmost range of the old 
empire, to Ireland, Norway nnd Sweden, and over all Germany. 
For more than a thousand years this idea of the unity of Christen. 
dom, of Christendom as a sort of vast Amphictyony, whose 
inembers even in wartime were restrained from many extremities. 
by the idea of a common brotherhood and a common loyalty to 
the Church, dominated Europo, fhe history of Europe from the 
Bith century onward to the ffteenth is very largely the history 
of the failure of this great ides of a divine world government 
to realize itself in. practice. 


Ё 


$9 
The Map of Europe, A.D. 500. 


Wa have already given an account in thè previous ohapter 
of the chief irruptions of the barbarian рыма үл pge 
with the help of a map, make brief review of the political 

ivisi clove of the fifth century. No vestige 
of the Western Empire, the original Roman Empire, remained 
a a distinct and separate political division, Politically it was 


completely broken up. Over many parta of Europe a sort of 
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Зовсон pverlondabin of the Hellie Tea pete Cone 
“te place im men's minds. "ha emperor ab Con- 
stantinople was, in theory at least, still emperor. 

Tu Britain, the quite barbaric ‘Teutonic Angles, Saxons and 
Totes bad conquered tho -esate half of England; in the west 
of the island the Britons still held out, but were gradually being 
forced back into Wales and. Cornwall The Anglo-Saxons seem 
de have been among the most ruthless and effective of the 
arbaran conquerors, far, wherever they prevailed, their 


not Christianized, 
‘Mest of Gaul, Holland, and the Rhineland was undor the 
fairly rigorous, Christianized, and movh more eivilited kingdom 
Franka. But the Rhone valley was under the separate 


of the 
Hingdom of the Burgundinns. Spain and some об Hus south ot 
France were under the rule of the Visigoths, but the Suevi were 
in posession of the north-west comer of the peninsula. 

FO ihe Vandal kingdom in Afries we have already written; 
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snd Italy, still in its population and habits Roman, eame under 
the rulo of the Ostrogotha. There waa no emperor left in Rome; 
‘Thoodorio T ruled there os the first of a line of Gothia kings, and 
‘his rule extended across the Alps into Pannonia and down the 

Tie z S Ob dingue. Ms of Con- 

[o the east of the Gothic ki emperors: - 
tantinopln ruled definitely, "The Bulgars were still at this time 
‘8 Mongolian tribe of horse-riding nomnds in the region of the 
Volga; the Aryan Serbs hud recently come southward to the 
shores of the Black: Sea into the original home of tle Visigoth; 
the Turko-Finnish Magyars were not yet in Europe. The 





(527-565), The Vandal kingdom was recovered in 534; the 
Goths were expelled from Нају іп 552, So: soon aê Justinian 
was dead (568), the Lombards descended into Italy and settled 
in Lombardy, but they left Ravenna, Rome, Southern Italy, 


Was going on at avery low leye 
and morally. It is frequently 
and seventh centuries relapsed’ 





order of an elementary typo, orderly within its limits; but the 
state of Europe beneath its political fragmentation was a social 
disorder. Its morale was not that of а kraal, but that of a slum. 
Іп à sayago kraal a savage knowa that he belongs to a com- 
munity, and lives and acts accordingly; in a slum, the indicidual 
neither knows of nor acts in relation to any greater being. 

Only very slowly and weakly did Christianity restore that 
lost sete of community and teach men to rally abaut the idea 
of Christendom. The social and economic, structure of the 
Roman Empire was in ruins. That civilization had been a 
civilization of wealth and political power sustained by the 
limitation and slavery of tho great -— mankind. It had 
Presented & spectacle of outward splendour and  lusurienis 
fefinement, but beneath that brave outward show wero cruelty, 
stupidity, and stagnation. It had to break down, it had to be 
Temoved before anything better could replace: it. 

We bayo already. callod attention to its intellectual deadness. 

- 
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For three centuries it had produced neither scienos nor literature 
ef any importance; [tis only where men are to be found neither 
‘too rich and powerful to be tempted into extrsvagant induilgetices 
hor too poor and limited to care for anything beyond the daily 

int th ite lg d iden and gnat 
‘ean have play that give sine ;y and science and great 
Sito tho wor, аон Rome had made such a 
Glass impossible. When men and women are unlimited And 
unrestrained, the evidenco of history shows clearly that they 
are alt Hable to become monsters of self-indulgence; when, on 
the other hand, they are driven and unhappy, then their impulse 
іа towards immoderate tragica] resorts, towards wild revolts or 
towards the austerities and intensities of religion, 

Tt is not, perhaps, true to say that the world became miserable 
in’theso “dirk ages" to which we have now come; much nearer 
the truth is it to say that the violent and vulgar fraud of Roman. 
imperinlism, that world of politicians, adventurers, landowners 
and financiers, collapsed into a sea of misery that was already 
there, Our histories of these times are very imperfect; there 
were few places where men could write, and little encouragement 
to write at all; no one was sure even of the safety of his manu- 
script ot the possibility of ita being read. But we know enough 
to tell that this age was am age not merely of war and robbery, 
but of famine and pestilence. No effective sanitary organization 










had yet come into the world, and the migrationsj6l the time 
must have destroyed whatever hygienic had been 
Gtablished. Attila’s ravages in North Italy fre checked by 
Au outbreak of fever im 452. "There was adprehit epidemic of 
Vrubonis plague towards the-end of the reign fi ustinian (509), 
which did much fo weaken the defence of Tally against the 
Lombards. In 643 ten thousand peoplo had ёа іп опе duy 


im Constantinople (Gibbon says "each day" jai Plague was 
raging in Rome in 590. "The seventh century was alpo a plago- 
Stücken century. The Englishman Bede, one of the fesr writers 
of thie time, records pestilenoes in England in 664, 672, 075, and 
083, no fewer than four in twenty years! Gibbon couples the 
Justinian epidemic with the great comet of 581, and with the 
Very frequent and serious earthquakes of that "Маау 
Vite of Le east were left vacant, and in several districts of 
Ttaly the harvest and the vintage withered on the ground.” 
He alleges ^'a visible decrease of the human species, which has 
meer been mada good, in some of the fairest countries of the 
globe." To many in those dark days it scemod that all learning 
fod ail that made life seemly and desirable was perishing. 
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How far the common lot was unhappier under these oon- 
ditions of squalor and insecurity than it had been under the 
order of the imperial system it is - 


great gladiatorinl shows, was converted into n fortress, and so 
was the amphitheatre at Arles, So-nlso was the great tomb 
of Hadrian at) Rome. 

Inthe decaying and now insanitary towns and cities, shrunken 
bodjes of artisans would hold together and serve the needs of 
tho cultivating villages about thom by their industry, placing 
themselves under’ the protection of some adjacent noble. 


£10 
The Salvation of Learning by Christianity. 

A very important share in the social reerystallization that 
went on in the sixth and seventh centuries after the breakdown. 
snd fusion of the fourth and fifth was taken by the Christian 
monastio orders thi were now arising in tho Westem 
world, 

5 lene bad existed in tbe world before Сылу. 

uring the period of social unhappiness among the Jews before 
the time of Jesus of Nazareth, there was:a sect of Esenes who 
lived apart in communities vowed to austere lives of solitude, 
purity, and self-denial. Buddhism, too, had developed ita 
communities of men who withdrew from the, general effort and 
commerce of the world to lead lives of austerity and con- 
templation. Indeed, the story of Buddha, as we have told it, 
shows that such ideas must have prevailed in India long before 
his time, and thet t last he repudiated them, Quite early inthe 
history: of Christianity there arose à similar movement away 
from the-competition and heat amd stress of the daily life of 
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mien- Tn Egypt, partioularly, great numbers of men and women 
Tehi out iuto the desert and there lived solitary lires of prayer 
[hd conteinplotion, living in absolute poverty in caves or under 
foske, und subsisting on the chance alms of those whom their 
Holiness im) |. Such lives wonld signify little to tho 
Historian: y aré; indeed, of their very nature lives^with. 
drmwn from history—were jt not for the tum this monastic 
tendeney presently took among the more energetio and praction! 


Buropeans, 

“One of the central figures In the story of the development. of 
almhstissha in! Europe Ja Saint Benodict, who lived between 
380 aud 344. Ha was born at Spoleto im Italy, and he was ^ 

wii of good Ímmily and ability. The shadow of tho 
ie fall upon liim, and, like Buddha, he took to the religious 


loving monks about demons exorcised, disciples walking on the 
"water, And dead children restored to life, wo can still detect 
something of the real spirit of Benedict, Particularly significant 
ere the stories that represent him ws discouraging extreme 
mortification. He sent a damping message to a solitary who had 
invented a new degree in saintlinoss by chaining himself to a 


“for the true servant of God is chainod not to rooke by iron, 
а ое ар 
And next to lis it solitary self-torture it 
de Eenediot's distinction that ho insisted upon hard work. 
Through tbe legende shines the clear indication of the trouble 
ade by His pateinian siudonis and disipls who found them- 
ives obliged to toil instond of leading lives of leisurely austerity 
еи. brethren. A third 
remarkable. thing about Benedict waa bis political influence, 
He set himself to reconoile Goths and Italians, and it ts clear 
that Totila, his Gothio king, camo to him for counsel and was 
greatly influenced by him. When Totila retook Naples from 
the Greeks, the Goths protected the women from insult and 
treated even the captured soldiers with humanity. When 
Belisarius, Justinian’s general, had taken the same place ten 
Years. previously, he bad celebrated his triumph by a general 
"massacre. 


Now the monastic organization of Benodicb was a very 
great beginning in the Western world. Ono of his prominent 
followers waa Pope Gregory: the Great. (540-004), tha first monk 
to become pope (580); he was one of the most, capable and ener- 
getin af the popes, sending anocessful mislons to the unconverted, 
and. pacti io the Anglo-Saxona, He ruled in Rome like 
an independent king, organizing armies, making treaties. To 
his influence is, due the imposition of the Benedictine rule pon 
nearly; ihe whole of Latin monasticism, 

ly pasocinted with these two names in the development. 

ofa civilizing monisticiem out of the merely: egotistic: mortifica- 
tions of thie early recluse is that of Cassiodorus (490-088). Ho 
was evidently much senior to Pops Gregory, and younger by 
ten years than Benedict, and, like these two, ho belonged toa, 
Patrician family, a Syrian family settled in Italy, He had a 
considerable official career under.the Gothio kings; and. when, 
between 545 and 556, the overthrow of those. kings and. the 
‘pestilenca paved tho: way for the new barbario rule of the 
Taie he took refug inia monastio: career. He founded 
© monastery upon bis privato: estates, and-set tho monks: ko 
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gathered t6 work in quite the Benedictine fashion, though 
Sihether his monks actually followed the Benedictine rulo that 
Was being formulated about the same time from Monte Cassin 
we do not know. But there can be no question of his influence 
проп the development of thie great working, teaching, amd 
studying order. Tt ia evident that ho was profoundly impressed 
by the universal decay of ednontion and the possible loss of all 

ing and of the ancient literstüre by thie world ; ind from the 
first ho directed his brethren to the task of preserving end 
restoring these things. He colléctod ancient MSS. and caused 
them to be copied. He made sun-dials, water-olocks, and 
Similar apparstus, в little Jasb gleam of exporimontal science in 
the gathering darkness, He wrote m history of the Gothic 

Sand, what is moro significant of his sense of the needs of 
the time, he produced a series of school books on the liberal 
aris and a grammar. Probably his influence was even greater 
‘than that of Saint Benedict in making monasticism into a power- 
fal instrument for the restoration of social order in the Western 


world. 
"Pho- spread’ of monasteries of tlie Benedictine order or type 
‘and eighth centuries was very considerable 
find them as oentzes of light, restoring, main 
taining, and raising the standard of cultivation, preserving 
some sort of elementary education, spreading useful arts, multi- 
flying and storing books, and keeping before the eyes of the 
World the spectacle and example of a social backbone, For 
tight centuries thenceforth the European monastic system 
ined a system of patches and fibres of enlightenment in 


‘of the Roman world had been altogether swept away in the 
social breakdown: ‘There was a time when very few 

priests in Britain or Gaul could read the Gospel or their service 

Books. Only gradually was teaching restored to tho world 

ка ушал ум тийш, ome back wats the Gat ын 

a learn ve, but as religious service of a special cl 
of devoted men. 
- n the Eust, also, there wa a breach of educational oom 


dispersed the shrunk n 
Tellecbually degenerate schools of Athena (529), but he did this 
тегу largely in order to destroy а rival to the now school he 


Since the now Latin learning of the developing western 
universities had no text- booka and literaturo of its own, it had, 
in spite of ite strong theological bias to the contrary, to depend 

гу Inrgely upon the Latin classics and the Latin translations 
of the Greek literature.. It was obliged to preserve far more of 
thut splendid literature than it had a mind to do. 


sn 
Byzantine Art, 


From the transfer of the seat of Empire to Byzantium onward 
a new type of architecture and a new artistic spirit appears 
in the world, the Byzantine. It reached a high development 
undor the Emperor Justinian (527-565), of whom we shall tell 
in tho next chapter; it declined and rose to a fresh culmination 
in the eleventh century. It is stilla living artistio tradition 
in Eastern Europe. It expresses the restraints and impulses of 
the new official Christianity. Oriental qualities and particularly 
Egyptian and Persian tendencies are imposed upon the classical 
tradition. Splendour takes the place of frankness and grace. 

One eharacteristio of its decoration is a peculiar rigidity; 
all the flexibility of Greek and Roman painting and sculpture 
has gone, and in its place we have mosaics showing flat, sym- 
metrical, erect figures ín full face. Hardly over is there a profile 
or sny stir of foreshortening. Tt is as if that natural body 
which the Greeks idolired had bocome reprehensibl 
of fear. Bo n great and solemn dignity is attained. ge 
mosaic figures of God the Creator, the Virgin and Child, the 
mighty Saints, seem to brood over the spectators from the great 
domes upon which they are put. Painting and the illumination 
of books displayed the same glowing stiffness, Soulpture, on 
the other hand, decayed, und highly coloured lattices of carved 
ornament displaced modelled forma. Gold, silver, and enamelled 
work were done with an unprecedented brilliance. Textile 
abrics brought from the east were often frankly Persian in 
design. Presently Islamio influence was to come in, with a still 
completer suppression of bodily form. 

Musis also became massive and important. The music of 
The early Christian centuries was devout and enthusiastic 
rather than elaborate, and it derived from Semitic rather than 
from Hellenio sources, Secular musio was flatly prohibited, 
“A Christian maiden," maid St, Jerome, “ought not to know 
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What a lyre or a flute is.” Paslm-singing and Instrumentation. 
Were taken over by the Christians from the Jéwish services, 
mid restricted more or ese entirely to organized choirs. Aiti- 
hanal siiging was common, ‘The congregation sang b 

jh union, of course, for as yet part-éinzine had not been devised. 


Survive in existing hymns. St. Gregory, 

that mighty church organizer ‘of whom we shall have more to 
tell inn subsequent chapter, established the liturgical musio 
of the Church in the sixth oentury- 


CHAPTER 29 


THE HISTORY OF ASIA DURING THE DECAY 
OF THE WESTERN AND BYZANTINE EMPIRES 


Tz Juitinian the Great, § 6. Hunnish Peoples $m Cen 
32. The Sassanid Empire in tral Avia and India. 
Persia. § 7. The Dynasties of Han 
$3. The Decay of Syria under ond Tang in China. 
the Nassanids. § S.Lnlellectual Fetters of 
$4. The First, Messuge: from China. 
Islam: § 9. Early Chinese Art. 
$9. Zoroaster and Mani. $10. The Travels ој Yuan 
Chuang. 
п 


Is the preceding two chnpters we have concentrated our attention 
chiefly on the collapse, in the comparatively short space of four 
centuries, of the political and sooial order of the western. part of 
the great Roman Empire of Cesar and Trajan. We have dwelt 
upon the completeness of that oollapse, "To any intelligent and 
public-spirited mind living in the time and under the ciroum- 
stances of St, Benedict or Cassiodorus, it must have seemed, 
indeed, ss i the light of civilization’ was waning and near 
extinction, But with the longer views a study of universal 
history gives uz, we can view those centuries of shadow as a 
phase, and probably à necessary phase, in the onward march of 
social ond political ideas and understandings. And if, during 
that time, a dark senec of calamity rested upon Western Europe, 
se must remember that over large portions of the world there 
‘Was no. rotrogression, 

With their, Western propossessions, European writers are 
much too prone to underrate the tenacity of the Eastern Empire 
that centred upon Constantinople. ‘This empire embodied a 
tradition much more ancient than that of Rome, If the reader 
Will look atthe map we ave given of its extent in the sixth 
century, and if ho will reflect that its official language had then 
become Greek, he will realize that whut wo are dealing with here 
is only nominally & branch of the Roman Empiro; it ia really 

ЁЛ 
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the Hellenio Empire of which Herodotus dreamt and which 
Alexander the Great founded. "True it called itself Roman 
and ita people "Romans," and to this day modern Greek is 
called “Romaio.” rue also that Constantine the Great know 
mo Grek and that Jmstininn's accent was bad. These super- 
ficialities of name and form cannot alter the fact that the empire 
was in reality Hellenic, with & past of six centuries at the time 
ot Constantine thé Great, and that while the real Roman Empire 
crumpled up completely in fonr centuries, this Hellenic "Roman 
Empire”! held out for more than eleven—from $14, the beginning 
of the reign of Constantine the Great, to 1453, when Constan: 
tinople fell to the Ottoman Turks. 

And while we have had to tell of something like a complete 
social collapse in the west, there were no such equivalent: break- 
downs in the east; ‘Towns and cities flourished, the country- 
sido waa well cultivated, trade went on. For many centuries 
Constantinople was the greatest and richest city in the world. 
"We will not trouble pureclves here with th names und follies, 
the crimes and intrigues, of its tale of emperors. As with most 
‘monarchs of great states, they did not guide their empire; they 
were carried by it. Wo liave already dealt at some length witi 
Constantine tho Great (319-337), we have mentioned Theodosi 
the Great (379-395), who for a little while reunited the empire, 
and Justinian T (527-965). Presently we shall tell something 
‘of Heraclids (010-641). 

Justinian, like Constantine, may have had Slay blood in his 
veins: He was a man of grest ambition and great organizing 

and he had the good fortune to be married to à woman 

of equal or greater ability, the Empress Theodora, who lid in 
dr youth beet ап actress of doubtful reputation. But bis 
ambitious sttenipte to restore the ancient greatness of the empire 
probably overtaxed its resources. As we have told, he recon- 
он the African province from the Vandals and most of Italy 
the Goths. “He also recovered the south of Spain. He 
Wailb the great nnd beautiful Chureh of Sancta Sophia in Con- 
stantinople, founded » university, and codified the law. But 
this we must sot his closing of the schoola of Athens. 
feanwhile n great plague swept tie world, and st his death 
this renowed and expanded empire of his collapsed like a pricked 
bladder. "The greater of his Italian conquesta was lost 
to the Lombards: Italy was, indeed, at that time almost a 
désert; the Lombard historians assert they came into an empty 
country. The Avars and Slavs struck down from the Danube 
country toward the “Adriatic, Slav populations establishing 
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Анета ва in what is now Serbia; Crostis, and Dalmatin, to 
become the Yı va of to-day. Moreover, a great and es- 
bausting UMS pud with the Sassanid Empire in Persis. 
But before we-say anytbing of this struggle, in which the 
Persians thrice camo near to taking Constantinople, and which 
Waa decided by x great Persian daft at Nineveh (627), it a 
to sketch very brieily the history of Persia from the 
eu 


ўз 
‘The Sassanid Empire in Persia. 


‘We have already drawn a comparison between the hriof 
four centuries of Roman imperialism and the obstinate vitality 
of the imperialism of the Euphrates-Tigris country. We have 
glanced vary transitorily at the Hellenized Baetrian and Seleucid 
monarchies that flourished in the eastern half of Alexander's 
‘ures of conquest for three centuries, and told how the Parthians 
cume down into Mesopotamia in the last century mc. We 
have described the battle af Carrhus and the end of Crassus. 
"Thereafter for two centuries and a half the Parthian dynasty 
of the Arsacida ruled in the east and the Romanin the west, 
with Armenia and Syrin between them, aud the boundaries 
shifted east and west as either side grew stronger. We have 
marked the utmost eastward extension of the Roman Empire, 
under Trojan (see map to chap. 27, 8 1), and we have noted that 
about the same time the Indo-Scythians (chap. 27, § 5 poured 
down into India, 

Tn 298 occurred s revolution, and the Arsacid dynasty gavo 
way to « more vigorous line, the Sassanid, a national Persian 
dine, under Ardashir I. In one кыра бе ишик Ашын: 
presented a curious parallelism with that tho 
Great, a hundred years later. Аш мышы чы кше 
date it: by insisting upon religious unity, pted as 
Mato wlio dso Sul Кашга бш deci eri 
shall havo more о say later. 

‘This new Sassanid Empire immodistely became: aggressive, 
and under Sapor I, the son and successor of Ardashir, took 
Antioch. We have already noted how the Emperor Valerian 
was defeated (260) and taken prisoner. But as Sapor was 

from a victorious march into Asis Minor ho wus fallen 
upon and defeated by Odenathus, the Arab king of a great 
desert trading centre, Palmyra. 

For à brief time under Odenathus, and then under his widow 
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Zenbia, Palmyra was a considerable state, wedged between 

the two empires. Then it fell to ths Emperor Aurdian, who 

carried oñ Zenobia ià chains to grace hia triumph at Rome (272). 

“We will not attempt to trace the fuctunting fortunes of 
war bet: 


pè 
the during tho next three centuries. Throughout 
that timo war between Persia and the empire of Constantinople 
wasted Asia Minor like a fever. Christianity spread widely 
mnd was persecuted, for after tho Christianization of Rome: the 
Persian monarch. remained the only god-monarch on earth, 
and he saw in Christianity merely the propaganda of hie 
Byzantine rival. Constantinople became the protector of the 
Christians and Persia of tlie Zoroastrians; ina treaty of 422 the 
one empire agreed to tolerate Zorouitrianism and the other 
istianity, In 483 the Christiane of the east split off from 
the Orthodox church md became the Nestorian church; which, 
as wo have already noted, spread its missionaries far-and wide 
al and Eastern Asia. This separation from 


toleration у 
ith Chosroes I (531-579) came a lest period. of Sassanid 
„ He was the contemporary and. parallel of Justinian. 
He reformed taxation, restored the orthodox Zoroastrianism 
extended his power into Southern Arabia (Yemen), which he 
rescued from the rule of Abyssinian Christians, pushed bis 
northern frontier into Western Turkestan, and carried оп s series 
of ware with Justinian. His reputation sa an enlightened ruler 
‘high that, when Justinian closed the echoola of Athens, 
Greek- philosophers betook themselves to bis Court 
‘They tought in him the philosopher king—that, mirage which 
ва vo have noted, Confucius and Plato had. sought in their day 
The philosophers found tho atmosphere of orthodox Zoroastrian 
jam even less to their taste than orthodox Christianity, and. in 
49 Chosroes had. the kindness to insert; clause in an armistioc 
with Justinian permitting their return. to. Greece, and ensuring 

they should not be molested for their pagan philosophy or 
‘transitory pro-Persian behviour, 

Tt is im connection with Chosroes thatwe hear of 1. new 
"Hunnish people in Central Asia, the Turks, who are, we learn 
first, in alliance with hini and then with Constantinople. 

‘Chostoes II (590-628), the grandson: of Cheroea 1, experience? 
extruordinary fluctuations of fortune, At the onteek of his 
baroer he achieved astonishing successes against the empire of 


ЁЁ 
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Constantinople; "Three times (in 608, 615, and 626) his armies 
reached Chaleedon, which is over against Constantinople; he 
took Antioch, Damascus, and Jerusalém (614), and from Jerusalem 
he carried off ı eros, said to be the truo ross on which Jesus 
wna crucified, to his ‘capital, Ctesiphon. (But sorme of thin or 
some other true cross had already got to Rome. Tt lud been 
brought from Jerusalem, ít was said, by the “Empress Helena,” 
the idealized and canonized mothor of Constantiné—a story for 
which Gibbon displayed small respect!) In 619 Ohosroes TT 
vonquored that’ facile country, Egypt. This career of conquest. 
"was ab last srrested by tlie Emperor Heraclius (610), who seb 
about restoring the ruined military power of Constantinople. 
Kor some time Heraclins nroided s great; battle while he gathered. 
his forces. Ho took the feld in good earnest ín 023. The 
Persians oxpérienced a series of defeats, culminating in the 
battle of Nineveh (627); but neither side had the strength for 
tho: complot defeat of tho other, At the end of the struggle 
there was: still an undefeated Persian army upon the Bosphorus, 
although there were victorious Byzantine forces in’ Mesopotamia, 

ln 628 Chosroes TI was deposed and murdered by his son. 
An indecisive peace was concluded between the two exhausted 
empires a year or во later, restoring their old boundaries; and 
iho true crois was sent back to Heraclius, who roplioed ib in 
Jerusalem with much pomp and ceremony, 


$3 
The Decay of Syria under Ihe Sassanida, 

So we give briefly the leading events in the history of the 
Persian as of the Byzantine Empire. What are more interesting 
for us and less easy to give are the changes that went on in the 
lives of the general population of those great empires during 
that time. ‘The present writer can find little of a definito charioter 
abont the great. pestilences that we know swept the world in the 
second and sixth centuries óf this era, Certainly they depleted 


population, and probably they ‘social order in thüse 
Tegions just-as much as we know they did in the Roman and 
‘empires. 


‘The late Sir Mark Sykes—whote untimely death in Paris daring 
the Influenza epidemic of 1919 was an irroparable loss to Great, 
Britain—wrote in The Caliph's Last Herilage a vivid review of 
ihe general life of Nester Asia during the period we are con- 
sidering. In the opening centuries of the present ema, be says: 

4 Dhe Decline and Fall of the Roman Smpire, chap. xxiii, 
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"Tho direction of military administration and imperial finance 
became entirely divorced in men’s minds from praotion] govern- 
ment; and notwithstanding the vilest tyranny of sots, drunkards, 
tyrants, lunaties, savages, and abandoned women, who from 
time to time held the reins of government, Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia, and Syria contained enormous. populations, huge 
canale and dykes were kept in repair, and commerce and 
architecture flourished: inspite of a perpetual procession of 
hostile armies and « continual changing of the nationality of 
the governor. Each peasant's interest was centred in his ruling 
town; each citizen's interes was in the progress and prosperity 
of lis city; and the advent of an enemy's army may- have soms- 
times boen looked on oven: with satisfaction, if his victory was 
assured and the payment of his contracta a matter of certainty. 

“А. гайд from the nori! on the other hand, must have 
heen a matter for dread. Then the villagers had need to take 
refnge behind: tho walls of the cities, from whence they could 
descry the smoke which told of tbe wreck and damage caused 
by the nomads, So long, however, ms the canals жеге поб 

(und, indeod, they wero’ built with euch: solidity and 
caution that their safety was assured), no irreparable damage 
sould be effected... 

"In Armenia and Pontus tbe condition of life was quite 
otherwise. These were mountain district, containing fierce 
tribes beaded by powerful native nobility under recognized 
ruling kings, while in the valleys and plains the peaceful culti- 
vator provided the necessary economic resources, - . , 0 
‘and Cappadocia were now thoroughly subject to Greek influen 

‘contained numerous wealthy and highly civilized towns, 
ing a considerable ‘merchant marine. Passing 








"Tho Grecian Zone extended from Caria to the Bosphorus, and 
Followed the coast as faras Sinope on the Black Sea, where it 
gradually faded away, 

“Syria was broken up into a curious quiltdike pattern of 
principalities and municipal kingdoms; beginning with the 
‘almost barbarous states of Commagene and Edessa (Urfa) in 
ths north. South of these stood Bambyce, with ite huge temples 
‘and priestly governors. ‘Towards the coast n dense population 
in villages and towns clustered around tho independent cities of 

p— the Caucaaus, 








Antioch, Apamea, and Emesa (Homs); while out in the wilder- 
ness the great Semitic merchant, city of Palmyra was gaining 
Wealth and greatness as the neutral trading-ground between 
Parthia and Rome. Between the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon we 
find, at the height of its glory, Heliopolis (Baalbek,) the battered 
fragments of which even now command our adiniration, . . . 
Bending in towards Galilee we find the wondrous cities of 
Gerasa andl Philadelphia (Amman), connected by solid oads 

masonry and furnished with gigantio aqueducts. , . „ Буга 
i ell O OR dä mina bral romans of tho period thet ЧЫ ДИ 
difficult to picture to oneself the nature of its civilization. The 
arts of. Gréece, imported long before, had been developed into. 
magnificence thmt bordered on vulgarity, The richness of 
ornamentation, the lavish expense, the flaunting wealth, all tell 


ss now. I have stood in the colonnades of Palmyra and I have 
dined in the Hotel Cecil, und, save that the latter is built of 
iron; daubed. with sham wood, sham stuceo, sham gold, sham 
velvet, and sham stone, the effect is identical Та буті 

Were slaves in sufficient quantity to make real 
the artistio spirit is aa debased as anytliing mado by. ^ 
Over against the cities the village folk must havo dwelt pretty. 
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race, 
the grest trading caravans. 

"Beyond the herdsmen lay the deserte, which acted 
as the impenetrable barrier und defence of tho Parthian Empire 
































behind the Euphrates, where stood the great cities of Ctesiphon, 
Seleucia, Hatra, Nisibin, Harran, and hundreds more whose 
very names aro forgotten. ‘These great townships subsisted on 
‘the enormous wealth of Mesopotamia, watered as it then 
by onnals, whoss makers’ names were even. then already 

‘the mista of antiquity. Babylon and Nineveh had passed 
away; the successors of Persia and Macedon kad given plaoe tO 
Parthia; but the people and the cultivation were tha same да 

vi tho Conqueror hed first subdued the land. The 
Tangusge of many of the towns was Greek, and the cultured 
bitisens of Seleucid might criticize the philosophies and. tragedies 
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century. 

“Syria was now an impoverished and stricken land, and her 
great cities, though still populated, must have been encumbered 
witb ruins which the public funde were not sufficient to remove. 
‘Damascus and Jerusalem themselves had not recovered. from 
the effects of Jong and terrible sieges; Amman and Gerasa lad 
шы гык кн «Ше койын «куаш t 
the Bedouin. ‘The Hauran, perhaps, still showed signs of the 
prosperity for which it had been noted in the days of Trajan; 
but the! wretched buildings and rude inscriptions of this date 
all point to a snd and depressing decline. Out in the deseri, 
Palmyra stood empty mnd desolate save for a garrison in the 
castle, On the coasta and in the Lebanon a shadow of the 
Venti ede bat eae be deett but in the north, 
ruin, desolation, and wbandonment must have been the common 
state of the country, which had been raided with ш 
regularity for one hundred years and had been held by ап enemy: 
ior Rien. Agriculture mst bars declined, and the population 
notably desrensed through the plagues and distresses from which 

suffered. 


it had 

“Cappadocia had inenaibly sunk into, brbariam: and the 
great basilicas and oitis, whioh the rude countrymen could 
neither repair nor restore, had been levelled with the ground. 
‘The Anatolian peninsula had been ploughed and barrowed ‘by 
the Persian armies; the great cities had bean plundered and 
sacked!" 


$4 
The First Message from Islam. 


Te was while Heraclius was-engaged in restoring order im 
this already. desolated Syria after the death of Chosroes IE and 


tpost in tho 
їп Arabic, the obsoure Semitic roe ee nomadic peoples 
an interpretation 
teached him- presumably with. daprecatary notes by the intere 


preter, 
It was an odd, florid ‘challenge from someone who called 
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himself "Muhammad the Prophet of God." This Muhammad, 


Se appeared, called pen Пепа to acknowledge the one true 
‘and to serve Him. Nothing else was definite in the docu- 
ment. 


"There is no record of the reception of this missive, and рте, 
sumably it went unanswored. The emperor probably shrugged 
his shoulders, and was faintly amused at the incident, 

But nt Ctesiphon they knew more about this Muhammad. 
He was said to be A tiresome false prophet, who had incited 
Yemen, the rioh province of Southern Arabia, to rebel against 
the King of Kings. Kavadh was much occupied with affairs. 
Ho bad deposed and! murdered his father Chosroes IT, and he 
‘was attempting to reorgenize the Persian military forces: То 
Kim sleo came » memuge identical with that sent to Heraclius 


jy in the squalid 
little town of Medina, he was very sugry. ven во, O Lord!” 
‘ho cried; "rend Thow his kingdom from him.” (4.0. 628.) 


$5 
Zoronatar and Mani: 


But before we go on to tell of the rise of Tslam in the world, 

will be well to complete our survey of the condition of Asia 
the dawn ofthe seventh century. And a word or so is due 
religious developments in the Persian community during 
the Sassanid period. 

‘From tho days of Cyrus onward Zoronstrioniam had provailed 
over the ancient gods of Nineveh and Babylon. Zoroaster (the 
Greek spelling of the Iranian Zarathustra”), like Buddha, was 
an Aryan. We know nothing of the age in which he lived— 
some authorities make him s early aa 1,000 n.c., others make 
him contemporary with Buddha or Confucius; and as little do 
we know of his place of birth or his exact nationality. His 
teaching are preserved to ua in the Zend Avesta; but bere, 
since they no longer play any great part im the world’s affaire, 
we cannot deal with them in any detail. "The opposition of a 
good zd, the god of light, truth, frankness, and the 
sun, and a bad god, Ahriman, god of secrecy, cunning, diplomacy, 
darkness, and night, formed a very central part of his religion. 
As wo find ib in history, it is already surrounded by a ceremonial 
has no images, butit haa priests, temples, 


‘and altars on which bum s sacred fire and st which sacrificial 
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ceremonies are performed. Among other distinctive features is 
its prohibition of either the burning or the burial of the dead, 
‘The Parseos of India, tbe last surviving Zoroastrians, still lay 
their dead out within certain open towers, the "Towers of Silence, 
to which the vultures come. 

Under the Sassanid kings from Ardashir onward dens эу 
this religion: was the official religion: its head was the second 
person in tho state next to the king, and the king in quite the 
ancient fashion was supposed to be divine or semidivine and 
upon terms of peculiar intiniacy with Ormuzd. 

But the religious fermentation of the world did not leave the 
supremacy of Zoroastrianism undisputed in the Persian Empire. 
Not only was there a grent eastward diffusion of Christianity, 
to which we have already given notice, but new sects arose in 
Persin, incorporating the novel ideas of the time. One early 
virent c= branch of Zorosasianiam, Mithraism, we havo alzcady 
па: It had spread into Europe by the first century BC; 
after the eastern campaigns of Pompey the Great. It became 
enormously popular with the soldiers and common people, and, 
until the time of Constantine the Great, continued to be a serious 
tival to Christianity. Mithras was a god of light, “proceeding” 
from Ormuzd and miraculously born, in much the same way 
that the third person in tho Christian Trinity proceeds from the 
first. Of this branch of the Zoroastrian stem we need say no 
more. Fn the third oentury A.D., however, another religion, 
Manichzism, arose, which deserves some notice now. 

Mani, the founder of Manicheism, was born the son of a 
good family of Ecbatana, the old Median capital (a.D. 216). 
He was educated at Ctesiphon. His father was some sort of 
religious sectary, and he waa brought up in an atmosphere of 
religious discussion. ‘There came to him that persuasion that 
ho at ast had the complete light, which is the moving power of 
all religious initiators, He was impelled to proclaim his dostrine, 
In a.n. 242, at the accession of Sapor I, the second Sassanid 
monarch, be began hia teaching. 

Tt Sharsclerisi of the ‘way in which men’s minds vere 
moving in those days, that his teaching inoluded a sort of 
а EE a ORS A ошай i 


right: Moses, Zoroaster, Buddha, Jesus Christ—all had been 
true prophets, but to him it was sppointed to clarify and crown 
their imperfect and confused teaching. This he did in Zoroastrian 
language. He explains ths perplexities and contradictions of 
life as a conflict of light and darkness. Ormuzd was God and 
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‘eduoation and leisure for theological argument. 

‘The ideas of Mani epread eastward and westward with great 
rapidity, and they were a mast fruitful rootstock of heresies 
throughout ther entire Christian world for nearly « thousand 





(Mazdaism) for some centuries. 


в 
Hunhiah Peoples in Central Aria and India. 


It becomes fairly evident that in the fifth and sixth venturic 
ap. nob merely: Persia, but the regions that aro now Turkestan 
ай Afghanistan were far moro advanced in’ civilization than 
worn the French and English of that time: The obemurity of 
the history of these regions has been lifted in the last tiro decades, 
and a very considerable literature, written not only ‘in lan- 
gone o the Turkish group; but in Sogdian and snother Aryan 

guage, haa been discovered, These extant manuscripts dato 
from the soventh century onward. "The alphinbet ia an adapta- 
tion of the Aramaia, introduced by Manichsean missionaries, 
and many. c the MSS. discovered—parchments have beers found 
in windows im the place of glass—are as beautifully written aë 
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and Buddhiétie writings. Much of this ‘material still awaite 
examination, 

‘This contral Asistio country, Sir Denison Ross declares, was 
still largely Aryan in speech iid culture, its art was still largely 
Indian and Persian in its affinities. Everything points to tha con- 
slusion thet those centuries which were centurion of disaster and 
Tetrogression in Europe, were comparatively: au age of ph 
in Middle Asin castward into China. Some day wo shall ave 
a connected history. written of the things that happened in this 
region during the dark centuries of European disorder. ‘Through 
‘civilization hi 








wonderfully like it. Dark and fair people mingle in those scenes 
‘snd red-haired men, usually n zesult of raoinl-admixturo, abound, 

A steady westward drift to the north of the Caspian of 
Hunnish peoples, who were now called Tartary. and. Turks, 


still- 
Asin, and beoame numerous upon the stoppes of Turkestan, as 
the Ephthalites or White Huns After being a nuisance and 
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danger to the Persiana for three centuries, they finally begin 

Tndia in the footsteps of their kinsmen about the 
Seer £10, loss thàn a quarter of a century after the death of 
ыйа. ‘They did not migrate into India; they went to and 
fe, looting in India and returning with their loot to their own 
country, jist as later the Huns established themselves in the 
i Danube plain and raided all Europe. 

history of India during these seven centuries we Ate now 
ing is punctuated by these two invasions of the Yueh 
е Indo-Soythians, who, as we have said, wiped out the 

of Hellenio rule, and thé Ephthalites.. Before the 

; the Indo-Seythians; à. wave of uprooted popula- 
had been pushed; so that altogether India 
waves of barbario invasion, sbout àD. 100, 
cD, 120, and abaut a:p. 470. But only the second of 
hose invasions was à permanent conquest and settlement, 

Indo-Seythians made their headquarters on the North-west 
Frontier and set up a dynasty, the Kashan dynasty, which 
ruled most of North India as for east as Bennres. 

"The chief among thee Kúshan monarchs was’ Kanishka 
(date unknown), who added to North India Kashgar, Yarkand, 
And Khotan, Like Asoka, he was u great and vigorous promoter 
Gf Buddhiam, and these conquests, this great empire of the 
North-west Frontier; musd have brought Indi into close and 
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Such empires us that of the’ Guptas’ prevailed over greit areas. 
The Gupta Empire flourished throughout the fourth, ith and 
Wixth centuries, and under its patronage modern Hinduism 
rose and thero waa a period of great literary activity. These 
Things made little difference in the ordinary way of lifo of the 
peoples. Brahminism held its own against Buddhism, 
aad the two religions prospered side by side, ‘The mass of the 
‘Population waa living then very much ae it lives to-day; dressing, 
Piltivating, and. building its houses in much the same fashion. 
‘Tis irruption of the Ephthalites is memorable not so muck 
because of it permanent effeóte as because of the atrocitics 
by the invaders. These Ephthalites very closely 

barisin; they 


i 





‘aided, they produced no such dynasty: as ihe Kushan monare! 


nid their chiefs retained their headquarters in Western ‘Turkestan 
WMühirgula, thsir most capable leader, lias been. ‘called the Avtile 
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of India. One of his favourite amusements, we are told, was 
tlie expensive one of rolling elephants down precipitous places 
in order to wateh their sufferings, His abominstions roused 
his Indian tributary princes to rovolt, and ha was overthrown 
(828). But the final ending of the Ephithalite raids into India 
was effected not by Indians, but by the destruction of the central 
establishment of the Ephthalites on the Oxus (005) by the 
growing power of the Turks, working in alliance with the Persians, 
After this break-up, the Ephthalites dissolved very rapidly and 
completely into the surrounding. populations, much as the Euro- 
pean Huns did after the death of Attila a hundred years earlier. 
Nomads without: central grazing-lands must disperse; nothing 
else is possible, 
Some of the chief 
Rajput clans of to- 
day in Rajputana in 
North India are 
desoended, it is said; 
from these White. 
Huns. 

Very regretfully 
we must refrain hare 
from any account. of 
the development of Ain Eplelialite Сыз... 
chivalry among these 
little Rajput states, curiously analogous to the contemporary 
knightly developments in Euro 

Хог can we trace here, because no student has yet prepared 
the way for us, even in broad outline, the development of Indian 
art between the days of Alexander and the coming of Islan. 
The Hellenic, influence upon Indian sculpture and architecture. 
was profound, and there was probably a constant coming and 
going of artists, and particularly of painters, between Persia. 
And Central Asin and India. Buddhistio art is strongly Hellenic, 
snd when in the second and subsequent centuties A.D. Buddhism, 
95 we have already told, spread into China, it carried n certain 
Hellenic grace and quality into the Chinese representations of 
Buddha, and into Chinese religious art generally. But India 
had a deadly climate for abandoned works of art; dynasties that 
are almost completely forgotten lived beautiful sud luxurious 
lives, and left little that has survived of all their beauty. 

One fascinating monument of this time ia to be sean in the 
painted Caves of Ajanta which are just rotting into invisibility, 
Happily, copies have been made of them and am accessible 
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through the India Sooiety. Ajanta ia in Hyderabad, at an im- 

рой раза in the Vindhya Mountains. Between the second 
чий авнаа дд there "Was a Buddlist monastery 

зга lis and galleries 

Sd during is period and 


hollowed out of the rock, 
mainly in the fifth and sixth cen: 
t the cost of 
accomplished 





. "The subjecta of the paintings are still in mamy enses a 

Tontter or speculation; some ats scenes from thè lite of Buddin 

and legends about him; some seem to concern the god Indre. 

ome are just everyday Court life; ono siena is supposed to 
d й embassy from Chosroes 


Do 
The Dynastiea of Han and Tang in China. 


These seven centuries which saw the beginning and the en? 

of the emperors in Rome, and the complete breakdown and 

casting of the social, economie, politieal and religious life of 

Western Europe, saw also very profound charges in the Chinese 

world. It is too commonly assumed by both Chinese, Japanese, 
historians, 





dynasty, with which it clòsed, were annlogons aseendanci > 
^ practically similar empire, and that the four crn 
turies of divinion that elapsed between the end of the Нап 
dynasty (220) and tlie beginning of th» Tang period (618) ег 
centuries of disturbanee rather! than essential change. ‘The 
Givisions of China ‘are supposed to be merely political ani 
territorial, and, doveived by the fact that, at the olose ms at the 
Soumencement of these four centuries, Chinm oowpied mui 
Vae same position in Asia, and was still reeogaisably Chins, stl 
wih a common culture, a commion seript, and a common bo 
of ideas, thoy ignore the very fundamental breaking down 11'i 
feconstruction that went on, dnd the many parallelisme to the 
‘Horopean experience that China displayed. 
Tf i true that thé social collapse was never во coniplete in 
the Chinese as in the Buropean world. There remained through 
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out the whole period considerable areas in which the elaboration 
af the arta of life could go on. ‘There was no such complete 
deterioration іц. cleanliness, decoration, artistio and literary 
production na we have tò record in the West, and no such abandon- 
menê of any search for grace and pleasure. We note, for instanoe, 
that tea“ appeared in the world and its use spread thro 
Ching China begen fo drink tea in tho sixth century a.D. And 
there were Chinese pocte to write delightfully about. the effects 
of the first cup and the second eup and the third cnp, and so on, 
China continued te produce beautiful paintings long after the. 
fall of the Han rule, In the second, third and fourth centuries 
some of the most lovely: landscapes were painted that have. 
ever been done by men. A considerable production of beautiful 
vases and carvings iso continued. Fine building and decoration 
wenton. Printing from wood blocks began about the samo time 
ns tea-drinking, and with the seventh century came a remarkable 
tevival af poetry. 

Certain differences between the great empires of the East 
and West were all in favour of the stability of the former. China 
had tio general coinage. ‘The cash and credit system of the 
Western world, at once efficient and dangerous, had not strained 
her economic life, Not that the monetary ides was unknown. 
For small transactions the various provinces were using por- 
имей zino and brass "cash," but for larger there was nothing 

ut stamped ingote of silver. This great empire was still carrying 
on meee Dela trinan on abade ot ba tee io ы ЖЫП 
prevailed in Babylon in the days of the Aramean merchants: 
And so it continued to do to the dawn of the twentieth century. 

"We have seen how under the Roman Republic coonomio 
and social order was destroyed by the too great fluidity of pro- 
тену ‘that money brought about. Money became abstract, 
and lost touch with the real values it was supposed to represent, 
Individuals and communities got prepceteronsly inj debt. antl 
the world waa saddled bya class of rich men who were creditors, 
men who did not handle and administer any. real wealth, but 
‘who had the power to call up money. No such deyelopment of 
“finanoe" ocourred in China. Weulth in China remained real and 
visible. And China had no need for any Licinian law, nor for 
Tiberius Gracchus, ‘The ides of property in China did not extend. 
iat beyond tangible things. "There was no "labour" slavery, 
no gang servitude, There were gir slaves who did domestio 
work and women who were bought and sold, but that was only 
n alight extension of the ordinary domestic subjection of women. 
‘The occupier and user of the land was in most instances practically 
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tho owner'ot it, paying only a Jand tax: There was A certain 
mount of xmall-sonlelandlordiam, but no great estates. Гавеа 
mon worked for wages paid mostly in -kind—os they were in 
ient Babylon. 

Thèse thing mado for stability, and the geographical form of 
China for unity: nevertheless, the vigour of the Han dynasty 
Aeolined, ensrvated perhaps by luxury, anil when wt last at tho 
loss of the second century A.D. the! world catastrophe of th 
geat pestilence truck tho system, tho eso pestilence tit 

tb a century of confüsion in the Roman Empire, Чи 

fell like a rotten treo before a galo. And the mmr 
tendency to Wrenk up into  mumber of warring states and th 
sano eruption of barbaric rulers were displayed in East and 
West alike- 

“Fal ascribes muoh of the political nerveleamiess of Chino 
їп this period to Epiourcanism, arising, bo thinks, aut of the 
sceptical individualism of Lao-fse, "lis phase of division ic 
Заула аа the “Three Kingdom Period.” ~The. fourth century 
su a dynasty of more or less civilized Huns established as ruler: 
fh the province of Shew-ai, ‘This Hunnish kingdom included 
mot merely the north of Chins, but great areas of Siberia; i 
dynasty absorbed the Chinese civilization, and. ita iiuen 
carried Chinese trade amd knowledge to the Aretio circle, Mr 
Tu compares this Siberian monarchy to the empire of Chark 
ang in Europe, whieh we shall presently describe; jt was the 


stian becoming “Chinized;" as Charlemagne was d barbari! 


Iii uy dynasty marke the beginning of a restene of Chins. 
Under 4 Say monarch the La-chm isles wero annexed to Chin, 
and there was a phase of great N побуну: "Ве пиш 
of volumes ut this time in the imperial library waa increased, vo 
are told, to 54,000. "The dawn of the seventh century saw U^ 
beginning of the great Tung dynasty, which was to endure е 
three centuries. 
"Tlie renitseenee Of China that began with Say and culmina® 
in Tang was, Mr: Fu insists, à rear now birth. “The spirit,” 1 
writes, "wad a new one; if marked the Tang civilisation wiii 
Тана distinctive features. Four main factors Пай Беба brouzh! 
together and fused: (1) Chinese liberal culture; (2) Chines 
(3) Indiam Buddhism; snd (4) Northern bravery 
"A new Clin. had comento being. "Tha provinrial syste”, 
janton of th: 
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Tang dynasty were quite different from those of their prede- 
pos "Tho arts bad been much infiuenced and revivified by 
Indian and ‘Central’ Asiatic intluences, The literature was no 
mero continuation of the old; it was-a new production, The 
religious and philosophical schools of Buddhism were fresh 
features. It waa a period of substantial change, 

"It may be interesting to compare this making of China 
with the fate of the Roman Kmpiro in her later days, Av the 


























Roman: world was divided into the eastern and western halves, 
89 was the Chinese world into the southern and the northern, 
Tho barbarians. in the ease of Rome and in the case of China 
madê similar invasions. They’ established dominions of а 
similar sort, Charlemngne's empire corresponded to that of 
the Siberian dynasty: (Later Wei): the temporary recovery of 
the Western empire by Justinian corresponded to the temporary 
recovery of the north by Lin Yu. The Byzantine line corres: 
ponded to the southern dynastie, But from this point the two 
worlds diverged. China recovered her unity; Europe hus still 
to do во.” 

‘The dominions of the Emperor Tai-tsung (697), the second 
Tang monarch, extended southward into Annam and westward 
to the Caspian Sea. His southern frontior in that direction 
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marched with that of Persia. His northern ran along the Altai 

from the Kirghis steppe, north of the desert of Gobi. But it 

did not inolude Korea, which was conquered and made tributary 
T 


‘is son. ‘This Tang dynasty civilized and incorporated into 
Chinese race the whole of the southward population, and 


EE 


just aa the Chinese of the north call themselves tho “man of 
"Han" so the Chineso of the-sonth call themselves tho "men of 
Tang.” law was codified, the literary examination system 


The 
revised, and a complete and accurate edition of all the 
Chinese classics wax produced. 

"To the court of Tai-tsung came an embassy from Byzantium, 
and, what is more significant, from Persia cami & company of 
Nestorinn missionaries (035). These latter Tai-tsung received 
with grent respect; be beard them state the chief srticles of their 
ereed, and ordered the Christisn seriptures to be translated 
into Chinese for his further examination. 

In 638 ho announced that he found the new religion entirely 
satisfactory, and that it might be preaclied within the empire. 
He also allowed the building of a анара 
a monastery. ‘There exists at Sian-fu to-day a carved stone 
(the Nestorian Monument) dating from a.p. 781, upon which 
these facts are recorded in Chinese. 

A still more remarkable embassy also came to the court of 
"Tal-tsung in the year 025, seven years earlier than the Nestorians. 
‘This was a party of Arabs, who came by sea to Canton in a 
trading vessel from Yanbu, thè part of Medina in Arabin, 
(Incidentally iL is interesting to know that there were such тезен 

in an cast and wost trade at this timo.) These Arabs 
been sent by that Muhammad we have already mentioned, 
who styled himself “The Prophet of God." and the 
they brought to "Taitsung wns probably identical with the 
summons which was sent in the same year to the Byzantine 
emperor Heraclins and to Kavadh in Ctesiphon. 

Bui the Chinese monarch neither neglected the message as 
"Heraclius did, nor insulted the envoys after the fashion of the 
parricide Kavadh, He received them well, expressed great 
interest in their theological views, und assisted them, it is anid, 
fo build e mosque for the Arab traders in Cantona mosque 
which survives to this day. It is one of the oldest mosques in 
‘the world. 
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{з 
Intellectual Fetters of China. 


‘The urbanity, the culture, and the power of China under the 
early "Tang rulers are ín so vivid a contrast with the decay, 
disorder, and divisions of the Western world, as at once to raise. 
some of the most interesting question in the history of civiliza- 
tion. Why did not China keep this great lead she had won by 
her rapid return to unity and order? Why does she not to thia. 
day dominate the world culturally and politically $ 

For ^ long time she certainly did keep ahead, Jt is only a 
thousand years later, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
with the discovery of America, the spread of printed books 
And education in the West, and the dawn of modern scientific 
discovery, that we can say with confidence that the Western 
world began to pull ahead of China again. Under the Tang 
rule, her greatest period, and then again under tho artistic tut 
rather decadent Sung: dynasty (060-1279), and again duri 
the period of the cultured Mings (1368-1044), China. prevent 
^ spectacle of prosperity, happiness, and artistic activity far in 
front of any contemporary state, And weeing that sho achieved 
so much, why did abe not achieve more! Chinese shipping 
waa upon the seas, and there was n considerable overseas trade 
during that time, “Why did the Chinese never discover America. 
or Australia’? 

‘There are old Bushmen rook paintings which may show that 
isolated Chinose ships reachod South Africa ab some unknown 
date, and there ar» said to be traces of Chineve visitors іп Мехіоо; 
but if so, neither of these casual explorations seems to have 
been followed up any more than the circumnavigation of Africa. 
by the Carthaginians or the early visits of the Northmen to 
America were followed up, ‘There are nlso, says Mr. Vogan, 
Chinese rock carvings in New Zealand and New California, It 
neods something more than individual genius and unsupported 
enterprise for a discovery to be secured for the community and 
to fructify into established and usable knowledge, Tho com- 
munity itself must be ready. 

‘There was, indeed, as much isolated observation, ingenuity, 
and invention in China as in any part of the world. ‘The Chinese 
knew of gunpowder in the sixth century, they used coal and 
i heating locally centuries before. these things were used in 
Europe; their bridge-building, their hydraulic engineering wure 
admirable; the knowledge of materiala shown in their enamel 
and lacquer ware is very great. Why did they never organize 
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‘the system of record amd co-operation in inquiry that haa given 
the odern science? And why, in spite of their 
training in good manners and self-restraint, did intellectual 
education never soale down into the general miss of the popula- 
"ion! Why are the masses of China to-day, and why have they 
always been, im spite of an exceptionally high level of natural 
intelligence, illitecate t 

Tt is oustomary to meet such questions with rather pintitu- 
@inoux answers, We are told’ that the Chinaman is the most 
conservative of human beings, that, in contrast with the European 
races, his mind is (wisted round towards the past, that he is 
the willing slave of etiquette and precedent ta a degree incon- 
feivahle to Westem mindi He is represented as having a 
thentality so distinct that ane might almost expect to Sud a 
difference in brain structure to explain it. "he appeals of 
Confucius tothe wisdom of the ancients: are always quoted to 
clinch this soggestion. 

Tí, however, wo examine this generalization more closely, 
if dissolves into thin sir. "The superior intelloctual initiative, 
the literal enterprise, the experiments! disposition tha ia 
Supposed to characterize the Western mind, iy manifest in the 
hintory of that mind only during certain’ phuses and. under 
‘exceptional circumstances. Vor the test, the Western world 
displays itself ae traditional and canscrvative as Chine. And, 
on tio other hand, tho Chinese mind hàs, under conditions of 
stimulus, shown itself quite as inventive and versatile ua the 

, md tho very kindred Japanese mind-even more so. 
For, take the case of tho Greeks, the whole swing of thelr mental 
"vigour falls into the period between the sixth century #.c. and 
ghe decay of the Alexandriam Museum under the late Ptolemies 
im the socond century m.c, There were Greeks before that time 
And Greek since, but a history of a thoumnd years of tlic 
Byzantine Empire showed: the Hellenie world at least an in- 
felloctuslly stagnant as China, ‘Thon we have already drawn 
attention to the comparative sterility of the Italian mind during 
the Roman period, and its-abundant. fertilitv since tho Renais- 
sance of learning. ‘The English mind og 
‘brightness in the seventh und eight centurioe, and it did not 
shine until the fifteenth. Again; the mind of the Arabe, 
ts wo shall presently tell, blazed out like a star for halt a dozen 
generations ufter tlie appearance of Tulum, having never achieved 
anything of importance before or since. Qu the other hand, 
there wad abniys a great deal of scattered inventiveness. in 
China, nnd tl progress of Chinese art witnesses to new move: 
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menta and innovations: We te\the reverence 
Paice ea tee Orri de vernice 
crimo nmong the Chinese emperors than it was even among 
the milers of Persia: Moreover; there have been seyara] 
Uberalicing movements in China, several recorded struggles 
against the “ancient ways, 

Tt has already been suggested thut phases of real intellectual 
Progress in amy commutiicy soem to be connected with the 
existence of a detached cliss of men, sufficiently free not to 
be-obliged to toil or worry exhaustively about riundane nyeds, 
and. not. rich and. powerful enough ta be tempted into extzava- 
gances of Just, display, or cruelty. ‘They must have m sense of 

‘but nob 4 conceit of superiority. ‘This class, we have 
farther insinuated; must be nble to talk freely end commnnicute 
fas. It must not be watched for herozy or ‘persecuted: for 
soy ides it may express. Such n happy atate of affairs certainly 
prevailed in Greece during its best dsys. A class of intelligent, 
free gentlefolk: i Indeed, evident in history whenever ther 
isa rocard of bold philosophy or effective mientifio advances. 

In the days of Tang and Sung and Ming there must have 
been an abundance of pleasantiy ciroumstanced people in’ China 
‘of just the class that supplied most: of the young men of the 
Academy at Athens, or the bright intelligences of Teenaissanca 
italy, or the members of the London Hoyal Booiby, that 
mother-society of modern aciento; and yet China: did 
duce in these periods of opportunity any euch large be 
^l recorded and analysed fact. 

li we reject the idea thai there is some profound  meial 
diferente between China and the West which makes the Chinese 
by nature conservative and this West by nature progressive, 
then we are forced to look for tho operating cause of this difference 
in progressiveness in some otlier dirootión. Many people are 
disposed to find that operating cause, which haa, in spite of hef 
original advantages, retarded China so- greatly during the last 
four or five centuries, in the imprisonment of the Chinese mind > 
in a soript and in an idiom of thought so elaborato snd во difficult. 
‘that the mental enorgy of the ‘country has been largely consumed 
in acquiring it. "his view doserves examination. 

We have already given an account of the peculiarities of 
Chinese writing and oí the Chinese language. The Japanese 
writing is derived from the Chinese, and consista of a more 
rapidly written system of forms, A great number of these 
forms am i taken over from the Chinoso and used 
exactly as tlio Chinese ideograms aro used, but also number 
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Ө эй are need to express syllables; there ian Japanese ayllabary 
After the fashion of the Sumerian syllabary we have described in 
A earlier chapter. The Japanese writing remains a olumsy 
system, us clumsy as cuneiform, though not eo clumsy as Chinese; 
and there his been a movement in Japan- to adopt a Western 
niphabet: Korea. long ago went a step farther and developed 
a true alphabet fror- the same Chinese origins. 
yh lies exber on nl о ком алд куно поне і 
use in the world are based on the Mediterranean alphabets, and 
fre beyond comparison more easily learnt nnd mastered than 
the Chinese. "This means that while other peoples learn merely 
hi comparatively simple, straightforward method of setting down 
the Innguage with which they ore familiar, the Chinaman has 
lo master a great multitude of complex word-signs and -word- 
groupe. He must not simply learn the signs, but the established 
ing of those sins, to present various meanings. He must 
ize himself, therefore, with a number of exemplary classical 
works. Consequently, in Chins, while you will find great mumbers 
of people who know the significance of certain frequent and 
familiar characters, you discover only a few whose knowledge 
is sufficiently extensive to grasp the meaning of a newspaper 
paragraph, and still fewer who can read any subtlety of intention 
or fine shades of meaning. In n lesser degree this is truo alsa 
ûf Japan No doubt European readers, especially of such word- 
fich unsystematic langunges as English or Russian, vary greatly 
among themselves: in regard to: the extent of hooks they can 
understand and how far they understand them; their power 
aries according to their vocabularies: but the corresponding 
Jovels of understanding among the Chinese represent n far 
greater expenditure of timo und luhour upon their attainment: 
A mandarin's education in China is, mainly, learning to read. 
And it may be that the consequent preoccupation of the 
educated class during its most susceptible years upon the Chinese 
classics gave jb a bina in favour of this traditional learning upon 
which it had spent so much time and energy. Few men who 
havo toiled. to build up any system of knowledge in their minds 
will willingly serap it in favour of eomothing strange and new. 
"This disposition is ns characteristic of the West as of the East, 
it is shown as markedly by tho scholars of the British and 
American universities aa by any Chinese mandarin; and the 
British at ths present time, in spite of the great and manifest 
advantages in popular education and national propaganda the 
change would give them, refuse to make any move from their 
present barbaric orthography towards  phonotic alphabet and 
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spelling. ho peculíarities of the Chinese script, and the educa- 
tional system arising out of that script, must have acted age 
after age na an invincible filter that favoured the plastic and 
scholarly mind as against the restive and originating type, and 
kept the latter out of positions of influence and authority. There 
is much thet is plausible in this explanation. 

It was not, however, until the comparatively recent Ming 
dynasty that the classical examination system: was established 
in its full severity, "The Ming dynasty (1908-1044) was a 
patriotic and conservative dynasty, resuming possession of China 
after the rule of the Mongole. The first of the Ming emperors, 
suys Mr: L. Y. Chen, when he reorganized the examination 
system upon more exacting lines, said: “This will bring all 
the intellectuals of the world into my trap,” "The "Five Classics 
and the Four Books" have imprisoned the mind of China. 
the time a man has toiled through these his system of values is 
as rigid and incurable as that of a classical scholar at Oxford. 

‘There have been several attempts to simplify the Chinese 
writing and to adopt an alphabetical system. In the early 
days of Buddliismin China, when there was n considers tle amount 
of ‘translation from Sanserit, Indian influences came near to 
achieving this end; two Chinese alphabets were, indeed, invented, 
ind each had some little use. But what hindered the general 
adoption of these, and what stands in the way of any phonetic 
system of Chinese writing to-day, is this, that while the literary 
seript and phraseology is the same from one end of China to 
the other, the spoken language of the common people, both in 
pronunciation and in its familiar idioms, varies so widely thai 
men from one provinc may be incomprehensible to men from 
another: Thero is, however, a "standard Chinese," a rather 
bookish spoken idiom, which is generally understood by educated 
people; and itis upon the possibility of applying an alphabetical 
system of writing to this standard Chinese that the hopes of 
many modern educational reformers in China are based at the 
present time, A Chinese alphabet has been formed; it is taught 
in the common schools, and newspapers and pamplilete aro issued 
init, And the rigid examination system that killed all intellectual 
initiatives lias been destroyed. 

There has alo been s» considerable. simpli&ention. in tho 
direction of introducing spoken idioms into, written Chinese, 
This makes for case and Insidity; even in tho old characters, 
such Chinese is more easily read and written, and it ia far better 
adapted than classical Chinese to the needs of modern literary 
expression, 

= 
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But there may be other cwnses, niso, that kept Chini from 
es aay ‘Sonne p ا‎ е 
тегу success р у contentment 
of China in the past must have worked to justify-in that land 
all the natural self-complacency and conservatism of our specios. 
‘No snimal need change when its conditions are "good enough 
for present survival. And in this matter man is etill an animal. 
"Until the nineteenth century, for more than two thousand yoars, 
thore was little in the history of China that could! cause any 
sorious doubts in the mind of a Chinaman of the general superiority 
of his own civilization to that of the rest of the world, and there 
was no memon apparent, therefore, for any alteration Chinn 
produced n profusion of beautiful art, some delightful poetry, 
astonishing cookery, and thousands of millions of glowingly 
qléssant lives generation after generation, It’ wos and is à 
country of smull properties; all hands are wanted, and can 
be absorbed in old ancestral agricultural jobs. Moreover, there 
nre outleta for expansive forces. ‘Yo the north and west thors is 
still great room for settlement. Nothing hus oocurred,thorsfore, 
по intenso internal tension, to break up the patriarchal Chinese 
family clan which marries its sons nt an early age ang retains 
them at home before they achieve economic independence. So 
that China went on age by age, and still goes on, without any such 
genoral boredom, servitude, indignity, and misery as underlay 
he rule of tho rich in the Roman Expire, and led At Inst to ite 
collapse. ‘There was much poverty, much’ discontent, but it 
Was not massed uprooted povarty, it was not û necessary popular 
discontent. After every couvulsion, nfter every disaster, popu- 
ution recovered: tho wounds healed. For a thousand’ years 
the Chinese system though it creaked and swayed at times, 
seemed proof axeinst decay, Dynastic chunges there were, 
rebellions, phases of disorder, famines, pestilences; two great 
invasions that: set foreign dynasties upon tho throne of the Son 
of Heaven; but no such shock as to revolutionize the order of 
the daily round. ‘The emperora and dynisties might come. 
And go; the mandarins, the examinations, the classics, and the 
traditions and Habitual life remained. Frem the days of the 
Tang dynasty onwatd, though Chinese civilization spread slowly 
and steadily into Annam, into Cambodia, into Siam, into Tibet, 
into Nepal. Korea, Mongolia and Manchuria, there is little more 
than geographical progress to record. ‘The Chinese of the seventh 
contury 4p. were in ull essentials us civilized « people aa they 
uro a thousand years later. 
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59 
Early Chinese Art. 


‘Hore we may, perhaps, make a remark or so about the art 
and architecture of China during this perd of the Hai and 
‘Tong and the intervening dynasties, For reasons that we aco 
quite unable to analyse the Chinese haye always preferred the 
tse af timber and brick to that of stone in building, Yet there 
is plentiful good building-stone to be found in Chins, Hardly 
any ruins, and no buildings apart from the Great: Wall, earlier 
thin the eleventh century a.p, are known to history. But 


XUAN CHWANG'S route fon China to India 620-6354 
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pictures and records testify ќо а Jong tradition going back to the 
Te'in dynasty or earlier. 

‘The earliest fornis of building derived: directly from the 
Mongol tent. Tho main feature is the great roof, which may 
be double or triple and. with carved and Incquered woodwork, 
‘The roof itself may be covered with glazod and brilliantly coloured. 
tiles. Generally, buildings are of one story, spreading horizan- 
tally. A frequent feature in Chinese design is he honorifio 
archway, Bridges of stone abound, and some are very beautiful. 
The heaven-pointing pagoda is m thini type of erection, and 
these and terraces and balustradings complete the general 
stlieme of Chinese buildings. ‘This was the architectural land 
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scape of China af the beginning of the Christian era, and so it 
Semans to thi day, ‘The pegods i anid pocbape ioorretly, 
to be due to Indian Buddhist initiatives, and to be the Chinese 
‘equivalent of the Indian monumental stupa. 

‘The sume indifference to enduring materials affects our know- 
ledge bf Chinese plastio art before the Han dynasty. Almost 
the only exceptionis bronze. We know of bronze jars and figures 
of the Chow and even the Shang dynasties. They are so skilfully 
‘and beautifully done that they imply the contemporary existence 
of a whole world of «ympathetio productions that have now 
‘perished. It is only with the Han dynasty and after the 
Commencement of the Christian era that we come to a phase 
of Chinese fife that has left many vestiges in any other material. 

Painting, we are told, was thie essential art of China, and very 
beautiful work was already being done in the Han period. Ku- 
Kai-Olih (fourth century А.р.) is named as one of the great 
Chinese mastera of the brush, Some of his work survives, and 
it shows « maturity and mastery that indicate an already well- 
established school. The Chinese painting is invariably water- 
colour; in the place of great frescoes we find plotures on silke 
and paper, und it differs from Western work in displaying a 
osito dili for the representation cf relie. T is fnt, stmo- 
spheric, delicate, and it deals far more with landscape and less 
ИВ the clare presentation of the human body. The Tang 
dynasty marka whut many orítics consider to be the supreme 
period of Chinese painting. 

Chinese sculpture by no means kept pace with Chinese 
pictorial art, and is hardly to be mentioned beside European 
work, but on the other hand Chinese pottery is pre-eminent. 
‘The Chinese fired their pottery at much higher temperatures 
than the Western world, and produced porcelain and unequalled 
dics by the end of the ‘Teng period. The Ham pottary waa 
already very batd and fine. Groat. numbers of glazed earthen 
ware figures of attendants, horses, camels and so forth, dating 
from the Tang period, are now in European homes and collections. 
‘They came out of graves, and they were put into these graves 
in lien of tho butchered slaves and animals of a more barbaric 
past, Theso graveside znnssaeres, to provide the departed 
Mongol chieftain with service and beasts of burden in the land 
of shades, went on in Ching’ until the seventh or sixth century: 
no. Then images wero substituted. Tho Huns in the time of 
Attila still observed the ancient custom of a real slaughter, bit 
it had been extinct in Egypt befure the earliest dynasties and 
Һа already given place there to the funeral images. 
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The Travels of Yuan Ohwang. 


In 629, the year after the arrival of E suvoys at 
thirty odd years after the landing of Pope Gregory's 
‘iisionaties in Rngland, a cerlain loemed aed devent БАН 
named Yuan Chwang, or as some authorities prefer to spell ít, 
Hiuen-Tsiang, started out from Sian-fu (Signan), Tai-tsung’s 
capital, upon a great journey to India. He was away sixteen 
‘Yours; he returned in 645, and he wrote an:acoount of his travela 
which ig treasured a a Chinese classic, One or two points 
about his experience are to be noted here because they contribute 
to our general review of the state of the world in the seventh 
century A.D. 

Yuan Chwang was as eager for marvels and as eredulous as 
Herodotus, and without the latter writer's fine sense of history: 
he could never pass a monument or roin without learning some 
fabulous story abont it. Chinese idena af tho dignity of litera- 
‘ture perhaps prevented him from telling us much detail of how 
he travelled, who were his attendants, how he was lodged, or 
what he ate snd how he paid his expenses—dotails precious to 
the historian; nevertheless, he gives us a series of illuminating 
flashes upon China, Central Asia, and India in the period now 
under consideration. 

His journey was an enormous one. He wont and came back 
by way of the Pamirs. He went by the northern route, crossing 
the Desert of Gobi, passing along the southern slopes of the 
‘Thien Shan, skirting the great deep blue lake of Issik Kul, and 
во to Tashkend and Samarkand, and then. more or less in the 
footsteps of Alexander the Great southward to the Khyber Pass 
aud Peshawar. He returned by the southern route, crossing 
the Pamirs from Afghanistan to Kashgar, and so along the 
line of retreat the Yueh-Chi had followed in the reverse direction 
soven centuries before, and by Yarkand, along the alopes of the 
Kuen Lun, to rejoin his former route near the desert end of 
the Great Wall. Each route involved some hurd mountaincoring. 
His journeyings in India aro untraceable; he was there fourteen 
‘years, and he went all over the peninsula from Nepal to Ceylon. 

At that time there was an imperial edict forbidding foreign 
travel, £0 that Yuan Chwang started from Sian-fu like an escaping 
criminal "here was m pursuit to prevent him carrying out 
his project. How he bought from a strange greybeard a lean 
red-coloured horse that knew the desert paths, how he dodged 
a frontier guard-house with the help of a “foreign person” who 
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of brushwood lower down the river, how he 
led by the bones of men and cattle, how 
‘how twice he narrowly esesped being shot 
was getting water near the watel-towers 
rack, the reader will find in the Life, He lost 
Desert of Gobi, and for four nights and five days 
when he was in the mountains among the 
ths party: Ware frozen to deuth "AN this $e 
la little of it-in lis own account of bie travels. 
ns Sho, udo, fhis mew development of the Hun 
iion, in possession not only of what is now Turkestan, bnt 
All long the northern route. He mentions many cities and 
considerable cultivation, He is entertained by various rulers, 
Allies of or more or less nominally tributaries to China, and 
among Others by the Khin of the ‘Turks, a magnificent person 
in green mutiny, with hia long hair tied with silk, 
“Tho gold embroidery of this grand tent shone with 4 
Splendour; she ministant of the presenos in. aitentlance 
арса ‘oats in long’ rove on either aids, in magnificent 
brocade robes, while the rest of the retinue on duty stood behind. 
Хоп saw that although it was » case of a frontior ruler, yet thore 
ws an air of distinction and elegance, The Khan came out 
from his tent about thirty paces to meet Yuan Chwang, who, 
After a cowrteous greeting, entered the tent, . ... Affer a hort 
interval envoys from China and Kao-chang were admitted and 
presented their despatches and credentials, which the Khan 
perused. He was much elated, and caused the envoys to be 
sent then he ordered wine and musio for himself and thom 
grape-syrap for the pilerim. Hereupon all pledged each 
C Bad the Sling ac of the winecaps mada o din 
sud bustle, while the mingled musio of various instrumente 
Toso loud: although the airs were the popular strains of forcigners, 
yet they pleased the senses and exhilarated the mental faculties. 
After a little, piles of roasted beef and mutton were served for 
the others, and lawful food, such as cakes, milk, candy, honey, 
and grapes, for the pilgrim. After the entertainment, grapo- 
syrup жал Again served, nnd tho Khan invited Yuan Chwang 
to impravè the occasion, whereupon the pilgrim expounded the 
doctrines of the "ten virtues," compassion {or animal life, snd 
the paramitas and emancipation, ‘The Khan, raising his hands, 
bowed, and gladly believed and accepted the 
Yuan сы берш) account of Samarkand is af a large and 
Prosperous Ойу, "a. great commercial entrepdt, the country 
shout it very fertile, abounding in trees and Bowers and yield- 
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ing many fine horses: Ite inhabitants were skilful oraftemen, 
smart nnd energetic." At that tims, we must remember, there 
was hardly sueh a thing as a town in Anglo-Saxon England. 

As his narrative approached his expericnoes in Tudin, however, 
the plows and leaned pilgrim in Yuan Chwang got the better 
of the traveller, and the book becomes congested with monstrous 
stories of incredible miracles. Nevertheless, we get an imo 
pression of houses, clothing and the like, closely” resembling 
those of the India of to-day. "Then, a» now, the kaleidoscopio: 
variety of an Indian ctowd contrasted with the blue uniformity 
of the multitude in China. In thé timo of Buddha it ls doubtful 
if there were reading: and writing in India; now reading and 
writing were quite common acoomplishments. Yuan Chwang 
gives an interesting account of a great. Buddhist university at 
Nalanda, where ruins have quite recently been discovered and 
excavated. Nalanda and Taxilla seem to have been considerable. 
educitional centres ns carly an the opening of the schoolt of 
Athens. He also visited the caves nt Ajanta of which we hive 
told. ‘The caste system Yuan Chwang found fully established 
in spite of Buddha, und the Bealimins -werw now wltoyethor in 
the ascendant. He names the four main castes we have mene 
tioned, bat his account of their functions is rathor different, 
‘The Sucras, he says, were the tillers of the soil. Indian ‘writers 
say that their function was to. wait upon the “twioe-born 
castes sbove thëm. 

But, aa we haye alrendy intimnted, Yuan Chwang's account: 
of Indian realities is swamped by his accumulation of legends 
and pious inventions. For these he had come, and in these 
he rejoiced. ‘The rest, ns we shall ase; was a taak that had been 
set him: ‘The faith of Buddha, which in the days of Asoka, and 
even so late as Kanishka, was still pure enough to be a nolle 
inspiration, we now’ discover absolutely Tost in a wilderness of 
preposterous rubhisb, a philosophy of endless Buddhas; tales 
of manifestations and marvels like a Christmas pantomime, 
miriculous conceptions by six-tusked elephants, charitable 
princes giving themselves up to be eaten by starving tigresses, 
temples built over & sacred naibparg, end the like. We 
cannot give such stories here; if the reader likes that sort of 
thing, he must go to the publications of the Royal Asiatio Society 
or tho India Society, where he will find a delirium of such imagina- 
tions. And in competition with this Buddhism, intellectually 
undermined aa it now was and smothered in gilded decoration, 
Braliminim was everywhere gaining ground again, as Yuan 
Chwang notes with regres. 
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by side with these evidences of n vast intellectual decay 
„ же шау note the repeated appearance in Yuan Chwang’s 
narrative of ruined nnd deserted cities. Much of the country, 
‘wns still snfforing from the ravages of the. Ephthalites and the 
consequent di . Again amd again we Hind such passages 
эв this: "He went north-east through a great. forest. the road 
being a narrow, dangerous path, with wild buffalo and wild 
elephants, and robbers and hunters always. in wait to kill 
travellers, and emerging from the forest he reached the country 
of Kou-shili-na-ka-lo (Risinagara)... ‘The city walle were in ruins, 
and the towns and villages were deserted. ‘The brick foundations 
of the ‘old city’ (that is, the city which had been the capital) 
wert above ten li in cirmiit; there were very few inhabitants, the 
interior of tho city being о wild waste.” This ruin was, however, 
by no.means universal; there is At least as much mention of 
erowded cities and villages and busy cultivations. 

The Life tell of many hardships) upon tho return joumey 
he fell among robbers; the great elephant that wae carrying 
tho bulk of his possessions was drowned; he ind much difficulty 
in getting fresh transport. Here we cannot deal with these 
adventures. 

Thé return. of Yuan Chwang to Sinn-fu, the Chinese capital, 
was, we gather, n triumph, Advance couriers must have told 
of his coming. There was a publio holiday; the streets wero 
decorated by gay banners and made glad with music, Ho waa 
escorted into the city with great pomp and ceremony, Twenty 
horses were needed ta carry tho epoils of hia travela; he had 
brought with him hundreds of Buddhist books written in Sanserit, 
And made of trimmed leaves of palm and birch bark strung 
together in layers; he had many images great and small of 
Buddha, in gold, silver, crystal, and candal-wood; he had holy 

ea, and no fewer than’ one hundred aud fifty well- 
authenticated true relics of Buddha. Yuan Chwang was pre- 
sented to the emperor, who treated him as a personal friend, 
took him into the palace, and questioned him day hy day about 
the wonders of there strange lands in which he had stayed so 
long. But while the emperor asked about India, the pilgrim 
Was disposed only totali about Buddhism. 

The subsequent history of Yuan Chwang contains two 
incidents that throw light npon the montal workings of this 
great monarch, Tai-teung, who was probably quita as much 
s Moslem as he was a Christian or a Buddhist. Tho trouble 
abort ull religious specialists is that thoy know too much about 
their own religion and how it differs from others; the advantage, 
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oF disadvantage, of such oreative statesmen ay Tai-taung and 
Constantine the Great is that they know comparatively little 
of such matters. Evidently the fundamental good of all these 
religions seemed to Tai-tsung to be much the same fundamental 
geod. So it was natural to him to propose tliat Yuan Chwang 
Should now give up the religious life and come into hie foreign 
office, a proposal thet Yuan Chwung would not entertain for a 
moment. ‘The emperor thon insisted at least upon a written 
тайтын Ед, Чеч чє ы ыл сы E 
finali Tai-tsung proposed to this highly saturated Buddhist 
that ho shonid now use hie knowledge of Sanscrit in translating 
the works of the great Chinese teacher, Lao Tse, so as to make 
thom available for Indian readers. 
Tt scemed, no doubt, to the emperor a fair return and 
a useful servico to the fundamental good that lies beneatn 
all religions. On tho whole, he thought Lao Tse might very 
well rank with or even a little above Buddha, arid, therefore, 
that if hia work was put before tho Brahmins, they would receive 
it gladly. In much the same spirit Constantino the Great had 
done his nimios to make Arius and Athanasine settle down 
amicably togoíher. But naturally enough this suggestion waa 
repulsed by Yuan Chwang. He retired to & monastery, and 
mi the rest of his years trunelating as much as he could of 
Buddhist literaturo he had brought with him into elegant 
Chinese writing. 
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We have already described How 1n A0. 028 the courts of Heraclius, 
of Kavadh, and of 'Tar-biung wen visited by Aral envoys sent 
a oertain Muhammad, “The Prophet of God," at the «mall 
town ûf Medîna in Arabia. We must toll now why tlis 
prophet was wlio had arisen «mong the nomads and traders of 
the Arabian desert. 

Fron time immemorial Arabía, except for the fertile strip of 
the Yemen to the south, had been a land of nomada, the head- 
quarters and land of origin of the Semitio peoples. From Arabia 
nt various times waves of these nomads had drifted north, eaat, 
and west into the early civilizations of Egypt, the Mediterranean 
coast and Mesopotamia, We have noted in this history how the 
Sumorians were awamped and overcome by such Semitic waves, 
how the Semitic Phomnicians and Cannanites established them- 
selves along the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, how Semitic 

had adopted a settled life in Babylonis and Assyria, how 
the Hyksos conquered Egypt, how the Aramrans estallished 
themselves io Syria with Damascus as their capital, and how 
the, Hebrews partiilly congoered their "Promised Land.” At 
pose unknown date the Chaldeans drifted in from Eastern 
‘Arabia and settled in tho old Southern Sumerian lands. With 
sach invasion first this and then that section of the Semitic 
ples comes into history. But each of such swarmings still 
svea a tribal nucleus behind to supply fresh invasions in the 
future, 





зи 


jngations. Egypt, Persa, Macedonia, Rome, Syria, Con- 

stantinople, and again Persis, olim some unreal suzerainty in 
tum over Arabia, profess some unsubstantinl protection, Under 
Trajani there was a Roman province of  Aralía," which included. 
the then fertile region of the Hauran and extendéd aa far as 
Petra. Now and then some Aral chief und his trading city 
rises io temporary splendour. Such was that Odenathus cf 
Palmyra, whose brief career we have noted; and another such 
transitory desert city whose ruins still astonish the traveller 
заз Вазе. 

After the destruction of Palmyra, the dosert Arabe bogen 
to be spoken of in the Roman and Perian recorda as Saracens. 

In the time of Chosroes I, Persia claimed a certain ascendancy 
over Arabin, and maintained oficials and tax colloctors [n the 
Yemen. Before thai time the Yemen had been under the rule 
of the Abystinian Christians for some years, and before that 
for seven centuries it had hod native princes professing, be it 
noted, the Jewish faith. 

Until the opening of the seventh century A.D, there were 
no signs of any unwouted or dangerous energy in the Arabian, 
deserts. The life of the country was going on aa it had gone 
оп for long generations. Wherever there were fertile patches 
wherever, that is, there was a spring or a well—a scanty 
agricultural population subsisted, living in walled towns, walled 
because of the Bedoui who wandered with their abeep, cattle 
and horses over the desert, Upon the main caravan routes 
the chiof towns rose to. cortain second-rate prosperity, and 
foremost among them were Medinu and Meca, In tho beginning 
of the seventh century Medina was a town of about 15,000 
inhabitants all told; Mecon may have had 20,000 or 25,000. 
Medina was « comparatively woll-watered town, with abundant 
date groves; its inhabitants were Yemenites, from the fertile 
land io the south. Mecca was s town of a different character, 
built about, a spring of water with a bitter taste, and inhabited 
by recently settled Bedouin. 

Mocos. was not merely nor primarily a trading centro; it was 
a place of pilgrimage. “Among the Arab tribes there hid long 
existed a sort of Aimphiictyony centring upon Mecca and certain 
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other sanctuaries; there were months of truce to-war and blood 
feuds, and customs of protection and hospitality for the 
Ta addition there hud grown up ва Olympic element in these 


gatherings; the Arabs were discovering possibilities of beauty 
du their language, and there were recitations of war poetry and 


ZARABIA and абрана 
3 etle ad. 





Jove songs. The slieiks of fhe tribes, under û “king of tho poets," 
‘set in judgment and awarded prizes; the prize songs were sung 
through all Arabis. 

The Kasba, the sanctuary at Mecon, was of very ancient 
date. Tt was a-emall aquaze temple of black stones which had 
for ita corner-stone a meteorito, This meteorite was regarded 
asa god, and all the little tribal gods of Arabia were under his 
qioteotion. ‘The permanent inhabitants of Mecea were a tribe 
of Bedouin who had seized this temple and constituted themselves 
i» guardinns. To them there eame in the months of truce & 
grat concourse of people, who marched about the Kaaba 
ceremonially, bowed themselves, and kissed the stone, and also 
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engaged in trade and poetical recitations. The Meccans profited 
much from these visitors. 
All of this is very reminiscent of the religious d 
state of affairs in Greece fourteen centuries earlier. But the 
îm of these more primitive Arabs was фу ыша 
had 


istians, and Zoronatrians. It ia evident 
been plenty of religious discussion during 
Mooca and the like centres. Naturally 





the pilgrimage fairs 
enough, Mecca was a, stronghold of the old pagan cult which 
gave it its importance and prosperity; Medina, on the other 
hand, had Jewish proolivities, and there wore Jewish settlement 
near by. Tt wad inevitablo that Mevoa and Medina should be 
in a state of rivalry and biokering foud. 





8 
Life of Muhammad to (he Iegira. 


Tt was in Mecon about the year д.р. 570 that Muhammad, 
ihe founder of Islam, was born. He was born in considerable 
poverty and even by the standards of the desert he was un- 
educated; it is doubtful if le ever learnt to write. Ha was 
for some years a shepherd's boy; then he bécame tha servant 
of a certain Kadija the widow of a rich merchant. Probably 
he had to look: after her camels or help in her trading operations; 
and he is said to have travelled with caravans to the Yemen 
and to Syria, He does not seem to have been в усту useful 
trader, but he had the good fortune to find favour in the lady's 

And she married him, to tho great annoyance of het family. 
as then only twenty-five years old. Ii is uncertain if his 
was much older, though iradition declares she wae forty. 
After the marriage he probably made no more long journays: 
Them were several children, one of whom was named Abd Manif 


Until he was forty he did, indeed, live a particularly undis- 

ished life in Mecca, ns tho husband of a prosperous wife. 
‘There may be some ground for the supposition that he became 
partner in m business in agricultural produce. To anyone 
visiting Mecca about д.р. 000 he would probably have seemed 


| 


Ж. 
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something of a lokfer, a rather diy, good-looking individual, 
йй аһ, about and listening to talk, a poor poet and an altogether 


Beige ie fl os ан only speculate, Imaginative 
have supposed that he had grent spiritual struggles, that 
he went out into the desert in ngonies of doubt and divine desire, 
“Tn tho sileno óf the desert a TS UEA ENUE ига тоны 
desert day, he, us do nll men, had known and felt. himself alone 
yet not in solitude, for the desert is of God, and in the desert 
o man may deny Him." Maybe that wae so, but there is no 
Grime of ang such ddirt trips, "Vet he was certainly thinking 
about him, Possibly ho hul reen Christian 
yate dins pu almost certainly he knew much of the Jews 
and their religion, nnd he heard their scorn for this black stone 
the Kaabs that ruled over tho three hundred odd tribal gods 
of Ami. He saw the pilgrimage crowds, and noted the threada 
of insincerity and superstition in thy pagnnism of the town. 
TS өрдөн Милай. Т3, Тик ud, perhapi, converted bim 
lief in the One "True God, without his knowing what had 

B oet to him. 

At Lut he could keep these feelings to himself no linger, 
When he was forty he began to talk about the reality of God, 
ab first apparently: only to his wifo and a few intimates, Ho 
produced ‘certain verses, which he deolared had been revealed 
to him by an angel. ‘They involved! an assertion of tho unity 
OF God nnd some noceptnhle generalizations nbont righteousness, 
Me aleo inaistod upon n fature life, the fenc of hell for the negligent. 
мий evil, and (ho reservation of paradise for the believer in the 
One Except for his claim to be à new prophet, there dows 
‘hot sect to have been anything very new about these dootrines 
ab tbe timo, e this waa а tonching for Mecon, which 
partly sul upon its istic cult, and which wás 
аот holding on to idoli wien all the net of tho world 
was giving the wp. Like Mani, Mohn lae Î 
the before him, and es Jesus and Abraham, had 
been divine tenchers, but thut he orowned and completed their. 

Buddhism, however, he did not name, probably 
s had never heard af Buddha, Desert Arabin was in 
a theological backwater. 
dome years the new religion wwe the secret of a sranll 
of simple people, Kadijn, the Prophet's wife, Ali, an adopted 
Zeid, x slave, and Abu Bekr, a friend and admirer. For 
same years it was an obscure sect in a few bouseliolds of Mecca, 

3 Sir Mask Syl, 
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mere scow! and muttering at idolatry, so obscure and unim- 
portant that the leading men of the town did not trouble about 
it in the least. ‘Then it gathered strength. Mubnmmad 
to preach more openly, to teuch the dootrine of a future 
and to threaten idolaters and unbelievers with, bell fire, 
seems to have preachod with considerable effect, It. 
to many that, he was aiming at sort of dictatorship 
and.drawfhg many susceptible and discontented people. to 
fide; and an attempt was made to discourage nnd suppress the 
new movement, 
каз п place. of. pil And a sanotuary; no blood 

MUN nnd наон бн ее вооа npa NER S 
extremely: disagreeable for the followers of the now. teacher. 
Boycott and oonfisontion wero used ngainst them. Some were 
driven to take refuge in Christian Abyssinia, But the Prophet 
himself went unsoathed because: he was well connected, and 
his opponents did not want to begin a blood feud, We cannot 
follow the fluctuntions of the struggle hore, but it ia 
to note oue perplexing incident in the new Prophet's career, 
which, saya Sir Mark Sykes, “proves him to haye been an Arab 
of the Araba." Atter all his insistence upon the oneness of 
Gud, he wavered. He came into the courtyard of the Kaaba 
and declared ithut tho gods.and goddesses of Mecca might, after 
all, be real, might be a species of saints with » power of inter- 
cession, 

diis moantation was recived with enthnsiasm, but, he had 
mo sooner made it than he repented, and his repentance shows: 
that he had indeed the fear of God ju him, - His lapse from honesty 
proves him honest... He did all he could to repair the evil he bad. 
dono, He said that the devil liad possessed his tongue, and he 
denounced idolatry agsin with renewed vigour, The struggle 
against the antiquated deities, after a brief interval of peace, 
waa renewed again more grimly, and with no further hope of 
reconciliation. 

ач ны ЫП ШЫ Ше ш fand. ДЕЕ 
end of ten years of prophesying, Muhammad found himself a 
mån ot-fifty, and. altogether ünsuecessful in Mecon. -Kadijn, 
his first. wife, was dead, and several of hia chief supporters had 
also recently di He aought & refuge at the neighld 
town of Tayf, but Tayf drove him ont with stones and abuse. 
‘Then, when the world looked darkest to him, opportunity opened 
before him, He found he had been weighed and approved in 
qa nnerpertel апалі Tho oity of Madina was mush tom by 
internal dissension, and many of its people, during the time af 
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pilgtiminge to Meo, Had beon nttmoted by Muhammad's 
teaching. Probably the numerous Jews in Medina bad shaken 
the stint idolatry of the people.” An invitation was sent to 
iim to come and rule in the name of bis God in Medina. 

He did not go st once. He purleyed for two years, sending 
6 digeiple to preach in Modina and destroy the idols there. ‘Then 
he hegan sending such followers ay be had in Mecca to Medina 
^u await his coming there; he did mot want to trust himself 
to unknown adherents in a strange city. This exodus of the 
faithful continued. until at Tast only he and Abu Bekr remained, 

‘In spite of the character of Mecca a8 sanctuary, he was 
very nearly murdered there. ‘Tho ellars of the town evidently 
Anew of what was going on in Medina, and they: realized the 
anger to them if (his seditious prophet presently found himself 
master of a town on their main caravan toute to Syria. Custom 
must bow to imperative necessity, they thought; and they 
decided that, blood feud or no blood feud, Muhammad must 
die, They urranged that he should be miurdered in his bed; 
and in onder to share the guilt of this breach of sanctuary they 
appointed a committee to do (his, representing cvery family 
iu the eity except Mulummad's own. But Muhammad had 
alreudy prepared his light; und when in the night they rushed 
into his room, they found Ali, his adopted son, sleeping, ar 
feigning sleep, on his bod- 

The fight (the Hegira) was an adventurous one, the pursuit 
being pressed herd. Expert desert trackera sought for the 
spoor to the north of he town; but Muliammad and Abu Bekr 
hd gone south to certain caves where camels and provisions 
were hidden, and thence he made à great detour to Medina, 
There he and his faithful companion arrived, mid were received 
with great дайы on September 20, 622. 16 was the end 
of his probation andthe beginning of his power. 


$3 
Muhammad becomes a Fighting Prophet. 


Until the Hegiro, until ho was fifty-one, the character of 
the founder of Islam is a matter of speculation and dispute. 
‘Thereattor heisin the light, We discover a man of great imagina- 
tive power, but tortuous in the Arab fashion, and with most of 
the virtues and defects of the Bedouin. 

The 6 of his reign was “very Bedouin.” ‘The rule of 
‘the One God of all the earth, agit was interpreted by Muhammad, 
‘vegan with s series of raids—which for more than à year were 
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invariably unsuccessiul—upon the caravans af Mecca. "Then 
esme a grnve sandal, the breaking of the ancient customary 
truca af the Arab Amphictyony in the sacred month of Rahab. 
A party of Moslems, in this seasan of profound pence, treacherotisly: 
attacked a'small caravan and: killed a man, [t was their only 
success, und they did it by the order of the Prophet. 

. Presently cane a battle. A force of seven hundred men 
had come'out from Meccs to convoy home another caravan, 
and they encountered u large raiding party of three hundred. 
‘There was a fight, the battle of Badr, and the Mecoans got the 
Worst of it. ‘They lost about fifty or sixty killed and ns many 
wounded. “Muhammad retuned in triumph to Medina, and was 
inspired by Allah and this success ta order the assassination of 
number of his opponents among the Jews in the town who had 
freated his prophetic claime with n disagreeable levity. 

But Mecea resolved to avenge Badr, and nt the battle of 
Uhnd, near Medina, inflioted an indecisive defeat upon: the 
Prophet's followers, ° Muhatnmad was knocked down and nearly 
killed, ond. there was much running away among his followers, 
‘The Meccans, however, did not push their advantage nd enter 
Medina, 

For some time nll the energies of the Prophet wero concen- 
trated upon rallying hîs followers, who were evidently much 
dispirited. "The Koran records the chastened feelings of those 
days. “Tho suas of the Koran,” says Sir Mark Sykes, “which 
^re attributed to this period, excel nearly all the others in their 
majesty and sublime confidence.” Here, for the judgment of 
the reader, is an example of these mnjestio utterances, from thé 
recent orthodox translation hy the Maulvi Muhammad Ali 

“Oh; you who believe! If you obey those who disbelieve, 
they will tum you buck upon your heci, so you will turn back 

из. 


“Nay! Allah is your Patron, and He ie the beat of the 


pers. 

“We will onst terror inta the hearts of those who disbelieve, 
because they sot up with Allah that for which He has sent down 
no authority, and their abode is the fire; aud evil is the abode 
of the unjust. 

“And certainly Allah made good to you His promise, when 
you slew them by His permission, until when you became weak- 
hearted and disputed about the affair and disobeyed after He 
had shown you that which you loved; of you were some who 
desired this world, and of you were some who desired the here: 

* Published by the Jalamie Review. 
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“When you ran off peevipitatel, and did not wait for anyane, 
and the Apostle was calling you from your rear, so He gave yout 
nother sorrow instead of your sorrow, ao that pou might nat 
grieve st what hd escaped you, nor at what befell yon; and, 
Ailah is aware of what you do. 

“Then after sorrow He sant down security upon yon; a cala 

coming upon a party of you, and there was another party whom 
their. own: souls bad rendered anxious; dier хайаны bo 
Allah thoughts of ignorance quite unjustly, saying: We have no. 
hand in thie affair. Say:surely the affair is wholly in the hands 
ff Allah, ‘They conceal within their souls what they wonld 
not reveal to: you. They ssy: Had we any hand in the affair, 
We woul) not have been slain here. Say: bad you remained 
jm your houses, those for whom slaughter was ondained would 

have gone forth to the places where they would bé 
йан зна АПА ай зо) чї to yor Bra artist 

He might purge wha’ was in your hearts; and Allah knows whut 
isin 

“As for those of you who tured Imék on tho day when the 
two armies met, only tho devil songh te cause them to make 
а айр on account of some deeils they had done, and certainl 
Allah has pardoned them; eurely Allah is Forgiving, Forbowring. 


Inconshusive hostilities continued for some years, and at last. 
Mecca mado w crowning offort to stamp out for good and all 
the power of Medina. A mixed foros of no fewer than 
10,000 men waa soraped together, an enormous foroe for tho time 
snd country. It wae, of course, an entirely undiseiplined force 
‘of footmen, horsemen, and camel riders, and it was prepared for 
nothing but the usual deeert scrimmage. Bows, spears, and 
swords wore it» only weapons. When at last it arrived amid n 
yest cloud of dust in sight of tho hovols and housea of Modina, 
imtead'of a smaller force of the same kind drawn up for battle, 
һе it had expected, it found s new and entirely disconcerting 
phenomenon, a trench and a wall. Assisted by a Persian convert, 
Muhammad had himself in Medina! 

{эша ылкы пыры ашчу э сё лде 
most unsportamanlike things that had ever been known in the 
history of the world. They rode about the placo. They shouted 
their opinion of the whole business to the besieged. They 
locharged W-few arrows, and at las encarsped to argue about tia 
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sizing outrage. They souldarriyn at no decision. Muhammad 

Would nb come out; the rains begun to fall, the tents of the 

allies gat wet. nad the cooking difficult, views became di 

and tempers gave way, and ut par re host Med n 

into its constituent parts without ever having given battle (027). 
bands di ‘cca lous of 


is for hie theology, "They had shown a disposition to 
side with the probable viotor in this lat struggle, and Muhammad. 
now fell upon them, slew all the men, nina hundred of them, 
Bnd enslaved the wormen and children. Possibly many of their 
Jste allies were among the bidders for these slaves. Never agan 
after this quaint failure did Mecca make an effective rally against 
Muhammad, and one by one its leading men came over to his 
side. 

We need not follow the windings of the trüce aud the treaty 
that finally extended the rule of tho Prophet to Mooca. The 
Fist of the sgreemont wus that tho faithful should turn towards 

when they prayed instead of turning towards Jorusnlem, 
na thoy had hitherto done, and that Mooca should be tba pil- 
image centrs of the new faith. So long «e the pilgrimage 
оше, the sen of Mecca В коды е vory 
much whether the crowd assembler in the name of опе god or 
many: Muhammad was getting mors sad more hopeless of 
опу extensive conversion ot the Jews and Christians, and he 
Was ceusing to press his idea that al) thess faiths mally worshipped 
the sxmo One God. Allah was becoming more and more his own 
‘special God, tethered now by this treaty to the motoorie stone of 
the Kaaba, aud less and less God tho Father of all Mankind, 
Already the Prophet hud betrayed a disposition to make a deal 
With Mecca, nnd at last it was effected, The lordship of Mecom, 
was well worth the concession. Of comings and goings and a 
final coniliot we need uot tell. In 620 Muhammad eame to tbo. 
town as its master. The image of Manif, tho god after whom 
he had once named his son, waa smashed under his foet as ho 
entered the Kaaba: 

‘Thereniter his power extended, thero wero battles, trencheriss; 
mansavres; but on the whole he prevailed, until he’ was master 
of all Arabia; and sehen ho was mastar of all Arabia in 632, s4 
the age of sixty-two, he died. 

‘Throughout the concluding eleven years of his life, after the, 
Hegira, thero is little to distinguish the general conduct of 
Muhammad from that’ of any other welder of peoples into a 
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monarchy, ‘The chief difference is his’ se of w religion of hia 
‘own creation aa his cement, He was diplomatie, treacherous, 
müthless, or compromising as tho occasion required, and as any 
other Arsb king might have been in his place; aud there was 
ingularly little spirituality in bis kingship. Nor was his 
domestic life daring his time of power and freedom one of ex- 
ceptions} edification. Until the death of Kadija, when he waa 
fifty, he seems to have been the honest husband of one wife, 
but then, as many men do in their declining years, he developed. 
A disagrecably strong interest in women. 

He married two wives after thè death of Kadija, one bei 
the young Ayeshs, who becanie and remained his favourite 
most influential partner; and subsequently a number of other 
women, wives and concubines, were added to his establishment. 
‘This led to much trouble and confusion, and, in spite of many 
special and very helpful revelations on the part of Allah, these 
‘complications still require much explanation and argument 
from the faithful. 

There was, for example, à scandal about Ayesha; she was 
left behind on one occasion when the howdah and the camel 
Went on, while she was looking for her necklace among the bushes; 
and so Allah had to intervene with some heat and denounce 
ber slanderers. Allah also had to speak very plainly about 
the general craving among this household of women for "this 
world’s life and its ornature™ and for “finery.” ‘Then there was 
süueh discussion becanso the Prophet first married his young 
vousin Zainib to his adopted son Zaid, and afterwards, "when 
Zaid had accomplished his want af her," the Prophet took her 
and married her—but, ns the inspired book makes clear, only in 
‘order to show the difference between an adopted and a real 
fon. "We gave her to you as a wife, so that there should be 
‘no. difficulty for he believers in respect of the wives af their 
adopted sons, when they have accomplished their want of them, 
and Allah's command shall be performed.” Yet surely » simple 
statement in the Koran should have sufficed withont this ex- 
cessively practical demonstration. There was, moreover, & 
mutiny in the harem on account of the undue favours shown by 
the Prophet to an concubine who had borne him a 
boya boy for whom he had m great affection, since none at 
Kadija’s son» had survived. These domestio troubles mingle 
inextricably with our impression of the Prophet's. personality. 
Qmo of his wives was a Jewess, Safiyya, whom he had married 
on the evening of the battle in which her husband had been 
captured and executed. He viewed the captured women ab 
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the end of the day, and she found favour in his oyes ànd waa 
takon to his tent, 

‘These are salient facts in these last eleven: years of Muhum- 
mad’s career. Because ho, too, founded a great religion, there 
re those who write of this evidently lustful and rather shifty 
leader às though he weres mon to put beside Jesns of Nazareth 
or Gautama, or Mani. Butit is surely manifest that he was 
® being of & commoner clay; he was vain, egotistical, tyrannous, 
and a self-deceiver; and it would throw all our history out of 
proportion if, out of an insincers deference to the possible Moslem 
Tender, we were to present him in any othor ight. 

Yet, unless we balance it, this insistence upon his vanity, 
egotiam, self-deception, and hot desire does not complete the 
justice of the case. We must not swing across from tho repudii- 
tion of the extravagant pretensions of the faithful to an equally 
extravagant condemnation: Can s man who has no good qualities. 
hold a friend? Because: those who knew Muhammad best 
believed in hin) most. Kadija for all her days believed in him 
—but she may haye been » fond woman. Abu Bekr is a better 
witness, and he never wavered in his devotion. Abu Bekr 
Lelieved in the Prophet, and it is very hard for anyone who reada 
the history of these times not to believe in Abu Bekr. Ali, 
again, risked his life for the Prophet in his darkest days. 
Muhammad was no impostor, at any rate, though at times his 
vanity made him behave aa though Allah was at his beck and 
call; and as if lis thoughts were necessarily God's thoughts. 

And if bis blood-stained passion with Safiyya amazes and 
disgusta our modem minds, his love for little brahim, the son 
of Mary the Egyptian. ‘and his passionate grief when the child 
died, reinstate him in the fellowship of all those who have known 
Jove and loss. 

He smoothed the earth over the little grave with hie own 
hands. “This eases the afflicted heart," he said; “Though 
if noither profits nor injures tho dead, yet it ia a comfort to the. 





$4 
The Teachings of Islam. 


But the personal quality of Muhammad is one thing and 
the quality of Islam, the religion he founded, is quite another. 
Muhammad was not pitted against Jesus or Mani, and his relative. 
stature is only n very secondary question for us; it is Islam which 
Was pitted against the corrupted Christianity of the seventh 
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dentury hnd against the decaying tradition of the: Zoroastrian 
Magi with which the historian has the greater concern. And 
wlither it was through its Prophet or whether it was in spite of 
ite Prophet and through certain accidents in its origin and 
wértain qualities of the desert from which it sprang, there can 
eno denying that Islam possesses many fine and noble attributes. 
Tt is not always through sublime persons that great things come 
Tato Human life. Tt is the folly, of the simple disciple which 
demands mirweulous frippery on the majesty of truth and 
conceptions for righteousness, 

^A year before lile death, at the end of tho tenth year of the 
Hegim, Muhammad made his last pilgrimage from Medina to 
tho 





He made then a groat sermon to his people. af which 
iss follows. There are, of course, disputes ng to 
the authenticity of the words, but there can be no dispute that 
the world of Telam, a world still of three hundred million people; 
movives them to this day as its rule of life, and to a great extent 
observes. it. The reader will note that the fint paragraph 
vers eway all plunder nud blood Jouda among the followers 
of Islam. lust makes the believing Negro tho equal of 
the Caliph. They may not bo sublime words, as oertain utter- 
Aces of Jésus of Nazareth are sublime, but they established in 
She world» grat tradition of digi Бейит ана, tho breathe 
n spirit ity, ey ure biman and workable. They 
ited a госу шога {те {гош widespread cruelty and social 
oppression than any society had ever been in the world before. 
“Ye people: Hearken to my words; for 1 know not whether, 
after this year, I shall ever be amongst you here again. Your 
iver und property are sacred and inviolable amongst ane another 
until the end of time, 

"Tho Lord hath ordained to every man the share of his 

tance; в testament ia бое амф to the prejudice of heirs. 

“Tho child belongeth to the parent; and the violator of 
wedlock shall be stoned, 

“Whoover clnimeth falsely another for bis father, or anothor 
for his master, the curse of God arid tise angels and of all mankind 
shall rest upon him. 

“Ye people! Ye hnve rights demandable of your wives, 
mud they have rights demandable of you. Upon’ them it is 
incumbent not to violate thieir conjugal faith nor commit’ any 
act of open impropriety; whieh things if they do, ye have 
authority to shut them up in separate apartments and to beat 
Ahen will stripes yet vot severely. Bub it thay refrain thee- 
from. clothe ‘and feed them suitably, And treat: your 
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sumen. well, für they are with you ae captives and prisoners; 
реу Бате not power over anything as regards themselves. 
And ye have verily taken them ot tbe security of God; imd have: 
1245 tlieir persónx lawful unto you by the words of God, 

"And your alios, aee that ye feed them with such food e 
уо eat yourselves, and clothe them with the stuf ye wear, And 
if they commit a. fault which ye are not inelitied to forgive, then 
sell them; for they are tho servants of the Lord, and are not to. 
‘be tormented. 

“Ye people! hesrken to my speech and comprehend the 
same. Know that every Moslem is the brother of overy other 
Moslem. All of you wee on the same equality,” 

‘This insistence upon kindliness and consideration in tho 
айу о із опе of the main virtues of Islam, but it is not the 
only one. Equally important is tho uncompromising monotheism, 
void of any Jewish exelasiveness, which ie sustained by thé 
Koran, Islam from the outset wae fairly proof against the 
theological elaborations thut have perplexed and divided 
Christianity and otea the spirit of Jesus. And its third 
soured of strength has been in thi meticulous prescription of 
méthode ûf peayer and worship, and ita clez statemen of the 
limited and conventional ince of the importance nectibed 
to Месец All suctifion was barred to the faithful; -no loophole 
was left for the sacrificial priest of the old dispensation to. come 
backinto thenawfaith. It wusnot simply a now faith, п purely 
Frupbotio religion, as: tho religion of Jesus was in tho time of 
Jesiis, or the religion of Gautama in the lifetime of Gantausn, 
but it was so stated ma to romain so. alam to this day has- 
leather: doctors, teachers, and: preachers} but if nine ра жы 

Tt was full of the spirit of kindliness, generosity snd. 
hood; it ivaa n pimple and understandable religion; it wus instinct 
with ‘the chivalrous sentiment of e бие: ма it made ita 
appeal straight to the commonest instincts in the composition 
9E ordinary men. Against jt were pittod Jüdaism, which had 
made a racial hoard of God; Christianity, talking and preaching 
endlesily now: of trinities, doctrines, and heresies rio ordinary 
man conld make head or tail of; «nd Mazdnism, tho cult of tio. 
Zorowstrian Magi, who hsd inspired the crueiixion of Mani 
‘The bulk of the people tc whom tht challenge of [slum came 
did nob trouble very much whether Muhammad was lustía! or 
not, dë whether he hag dono some shifty and questionable things; 
what appealed to them was that this God, Allah, he i. 
was by the test of tha ronsciónoe in their liearte n God of righteous- 
noss, and that the honest acceptance of his doctrine and method 
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opened the door wide; în a world ot uncertainty, treachery, and 
intolerable divisions; to a great and increasing brotherhood of 
trustworthy men on earth, and to n paradise not of perpetual 
xéreises in praise and worship, in which saints, priests, nud 
anointed kinga were still to have the upper places, lat of equal 
fellowship nnd simple atid understandable delights. such as their 
souls craved for. Without any ambiguous symbolism, without 
ny darkening of altars or chanting of priests, Muhammad had 
brought home those attractive doctrines to the hearts of 


$5 
Tho Caliphs Abu Betr and Omar. 


‘The true embodiment of the spirit of Islam was not Muhnmmad 
but his close friend &nd supporter Abu Bekr. There can be 
little doubt that if Muhammod was the mind and imagination 
of primitive Islam, Abu Bekr was its conscience and its will 
"Throughout their life together it was Muhammad who said 
the thing, but it waa Abu Bekr who: believed the thing: When 
Muhammad) wavered, Abu Bekr sustained him. Abu Bekr 
was a man without doubts, his beliefs cut down to acts cleanly 
sa sharp knife cuis, We may feel sure that Aba Bekr would 
never have temporized about the minor gods of Mecca; or needed 
inspirations from Allah to explain his private life. When, in 
the eleventh year of the Hegira (632), the Prophet sickened of 
fever and diod, it was -Abu Bekr who succeeded him as Caliph 
and leader of the people (Kalifa = successor), and it was the 
‘mifinching confidence of Abu Bel in the righteousness of Allah 
Which ‘prevented a split) between Medina ond Mecca, which 
stamped down w widespread insurrection of the Bedouin against 
tnxution for the common cause; and carried ont & great plunder- 

‘raid into: Syria’ that the dead Prophet had projected. And 
then Abu Bekr, with that faith which moves mountains, set 
himself simply and sanely to organize the subjugation of the 
whole world to Allah—with little armies of 3,000 or 4,000 Arabe 
“according to those letters the Prophet had written from 
Medinis in 628 to all the monarchs af the world. 

And the attempt came near to succeeding. Had there been 
in Islam a score of men, younger men, to carry on his work, 
‘of Abit Bekr's quality, it would certainly have succeeded. It 
came near to succeeding beenuse Arabia was now a centm of 
faith and will, and because nowhere else in tho world until China 
was reached, unless it waz upon the steppes of Russiaor Turkestan, 
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Wa there another: community of free-spirited men with any 
Power of belief in their zulens and leaders. The head of the 
Byzantine Empire, Heraclius, the conqueror of Chosroes IT, 
waa past his prime and suffering from dropsy, and his empiro 
waa exhausted by the Jong Perian отиу motley. af people 
under his rule knew little of kim and cared less Persa was 
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at the lowest doptha of monarchist’ degradation; the parricide 
Kavadh IL had died after a reign of a few months, and a series 
of dymistio intrigues and romatitic murders enlivened the palace 
but weakened the country. "The war between Persia and the 
Byzantine Empire was only formally concluded about the time of 
the beginning of Abu Bekr's rule. Both sides had made great 
wwe of Arsh auxiliaries; over Syria a number of towna and 
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settlements of Christianized Arabs were scattered who prafessed 
9 baselese loyalty to Constantinople; the Persian marches between 
Mesopotamia and the desert were under the control of an Arah 
tributary prince, whose capital was nt Hira, Aral influence 
was strong in such cities aa Damascus, where Christian Arab 
gentlomen would mead and rette the latest pootre from the 

competitors, Thero was thus a groat amount oi easily 
nssimilable material ready at hand for Islam. 

And the military campaigns thot now began were «mong 
the most brilliant in tho world's history, Arabin had suddenly 
Become a garden of fine men. The name of Khalid stands out 
an the brightest star In a constellation of able and devoted Moslem 
generals. Whenever he commanded he was victorious, and 
‘when the jealousy of the second: Caliph, Omar, degraded hin 
wnjustly ad inexcussbly; he made no ado, hut srved Allah 
cheerfully and well'as a subordinnte to those over whom he had 
ruled. Wo cannot trace the story. of this warfare here; the 
Arab armies struck simultanconely at Byzantine Syria and the 
Persian frontier city of Hira, and everywhere. they offemd a 
choice of three alternatives: either pay tribute, or confess the 
true God and join ua, or die. They encountered armies, large 
id disciplined but spiritless armies, and defeated them, And 
nowhere ws there such a thing as a popular resistance. ‘The 
people of the populous imigation land of Mesopotamia card 
‘ot a Jot whether they paid taxes to Byzantium or Powepoli 
‘or to Medina; and of the two, Arabs or Persian court, the Arabs, 
the Arabe of the great years, were manifestly the cleaner people, 
‘more just and mare merciful. The Christian Arabs joined the 
invaders very readily, and so did many Jews. Just na in the 
fest, 06 How in the east, an invasion became» social revolution. 
But here it was also a. religious revolution with a new and dis 
tinctive mental vitality. 

Tt was Khalid who fought the decisive battle (636) with the 
army af Heraclius upon the banke of tho Yarmuk, a tributary 
of the Jordan, The legions, as ever, were witliout proper 
cavalry; for seven centuries tho ghost of old Crassus had haunted 
‘the east in vain; the imperial armies relied for cavalry purposes 

Christisn Aral nuxiliaries, and those deserted to the 

as the armies joined isme. A great parade of priests, 

sacred banners, pictures, and boly ralica was made hy. the 
Byzantine Host, and it was further sustained by: the chanting 

"nut Rchurte to Haleiclt's eatory of he Work, ways that the private lite of 
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of monks. But there was no magie in the relics and little can- 
Yietion ‘about the shunting. On the Arab side the Emirs und 
sheiks harangued the troops, and, after the ancient Arab fashion, 
the alirill voices of women in the reár encoüraged their rien. 
The Moslem ranks were full of believers before whom shone 
viotory or paradise, The battle was never in doubt after the 
Ясо or the рена An attempt to retreat 
dissolved y a e became a шас The Prenta 
Army had fought with itë baok to tho river, which was presently 
choked with its dead. 

Thereafter Heraclius slowly relinquished all Syria, whiok he 
had во lately won book from the Persians, to hia new antagonists. 
Damascus soon fell, and a year later the Moslama entered Antioch. 
For a time thay had to abandon it again to a last effort from 
Constantinople, Luv they re-entered it for good under Khalid, 

Meanwhile, oni tho castarn front, after n swift initial success 
whiok gave them Hirs, the Persian resistance stiffened. The 
dynastio strugglo had ended at last in the coming of a king of 
kings, and & general of ability had been found in Rustam, He 
gave battle at Kadossin (637). His army was just such another 
Composite host as Darina had led into Thrace or Alexander 
defeated nt Iesus; it wis a medley of levies. He had thirty 
three war élephants, and he sat on a golden throno upon a raised 
platform behind the Persian ranks, surveying the battle, which 
throne will remind the redder of Herotiotus, the Hellespont, 
and Salamis more than à thousand years before, The battle 
lasted thtoe days; each day tho Aruba attacked and the Persian 
host held ite ground until nightfall ealled a trace. Оп the third 
day the Árabe reocived reinforcements, and towards the evening 
the Persians attempted to bring the struggle to un ead by n 
charge of elephanta, At first the hugo beasts carried all before 
them; then one was wounded painfully und became uncontrollable 
tushing up and down between the armies. Its panic affected 
the pee for a time Both armies а as in the 
red light of sunset, watching the frantio efforts of these grey, 
squealing monsters to escape from the tormenting masss af 
armed mon that hemmed them in, It was by the merest chance 
that at last they broke through the Persian and not through the 
Arab array, and that it was the Arabs who sere able to charge 
home upon the resulting confusion. ‘The twilight darkened to 
night, but this time tho armies did not te. All 
the night the Arabs smote in the name of Allah, and pressed 
upon the shattered and retreating Persians, Dawn broke, 
the vestiges of Rustam’s army in flight far beyond the litter of 
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the battlefield. Its path wss marked by scattered weapons 
and war misterial, abandoned transport, and the dead and 
ding. The platform aud the golden throne were broken down, 
and Rustam lay dead among a heap of dead men. . . . 

Already in 634 Abu Bekr had died and given place to Omar, 
the Prophet's brother-in-law, as Caliph; and it was under Omar 
(634-644) that the main conquests of the Moslems occurred. The 
Byzantine Empire was pushed out of Syria altogether. But at 
the Taurus Mountains the Moslem thrust was held. Armenia 
‘was overrun, all Mesopotamia was conquered, and Persia beyond 
rivers, Egypt passed almost passively from Greek to Arab; 
a few years the Semitic moe, in the name of God and His 
het, had recovered nearly all the dominions it hud lost to 
‘Aryan Persians a thousand years before. Jerusalem fell 
ly, making a treaty without standing siege, and so the Trüe 
which had been carried off by the Porsians a dozen years 
before, and elaborately restored by Heraclius, passed once more 
out of the rule of Christians. But it was still in Christian hands; 
thie Christians were to be tolerated, paying only a poll tax; and 
all the churches and all the relies were left in their possession. 

Jerusalem made s peculiar condition for its surrender. The 
city would give itself only to the Caliph Omar in person, Hitherto 
dis Kad been in Medina’ organizing armies and controlling the 
general campaign. Не came to Jerusalem (038), and the manner 
of hie coming showa how swiftly tho vigour and simplicity of 
the first Moslem onset waa being sapped by success, На саше 
the six-hundred-mile journey with only one attendant; he was 
mounted on a camel, and a bag of barley, another of dates, a 
waterskin, and a wooden platter were kis provision for the 
journey. He was met outside the city by his chief oaptains, 
robed splendidly in silks and with richly eaparisoned E 
At this amazing sight the old man wax overcome with rage. 
He slipped down from his saddlo, sorabbled up dirt and stones with. 
his hands, and pelted these fine gentlemen, shouting abuse. 
What was this insult? What did this finery moan? Where 
were lis warriors! Whore wero the desert men! He would 
not let these popinjays escort him: He went on with his atten- 
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2 The conquest ot Rye by the Araby cut cif Abywinia from the rest of 
Christendom, and we heat no more ol this remote ашуу бог а Мыиа уыз. 
Te remained Chelation, wa inthe ralddle of the fftecnth centoey a reser from 
im turned up in Rome to enquira About certain doctrinal posta, "There 
omg А ч п Сива ага ета Cheha land ШИ suat, Uin 

‘of Preater Jokin, which asema to Мате boen based upon confisi tales of 
mized sp with other lales of Mongol chiel Chistianiord Бу the 
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dint, and the smart Emirs rode afar off—well out of range 
of his stones. He met the Patriarch of Jerusalem, who had 
apparently taken over the city from its Byzantine rulers, 
alone, With the Patriarch be got on very well. They went 
round ths Holy Places together, and Omar, now a little 
‘ppeased, mado sly jokes at the expense ot his too magnificent 
followers. 

Equally indicative of the tendencies of the time is Omar's 
letter ordering one of his governors who had built himself a palace 
nt Kufa, to demolish it again, 

“They tell me," he wrote, “you would imitate the 
Of Chosroes, and that you would even use the gates that once 
were his. Will you also have guards and porters at those gates, 
as Chosroes had? Will you keep the faithful afar off and deny 
audience to the poor? Would you depart from the custom of 
our Prophet, and be as magnificent as those Persian emperors, 
‘and descend to hell even ва they have done” 


$6 
The Great Days of the Omayyads. 


Abu Bekr and Omar I are the two master figures in the 
history of Islam. It is not within our scope here to describe the 
wars by which in a hundred and twenty-five years Islam spread 
itself from the Indus to the Atlantio and Spain, and from 
Kashgar, on the borders of China, to Upper Egypt. Two mapa 
must suffice to show the limits to which the vigorous impulse 
of the new faith carried the Arab idea and the Arabic scriptures, 
before worldliness, the old trading and plundering spirit, and 
the glamour of the silk robe had completely recovered their 
paralysing sway over the Arab intelligence and will. "The reader 
will note how е great tide swept aver the footsteps of Yuan 
Chwang, and bow easily in Afrion the easy conquests of tho 
Vandals were repeated in the reverse direction. And if the 
reader entertains any delusions about a fine civilization, either 
Persian, Roman, Hellenic, or Egyptian, being submerged by 
this flood; the sooner he dismisses such ideas the better. lalam 
prevailed because it was the best social and political order the 
times eould offer. Ib prevailed because everywhere it found 
politically apathetic peoples robbed, oppressed, bullied, un- 
educated, and ‘unorganized, and it found selfish and unsound 
governments out of touch with amy people at ull, It was the 

1At Cteilphon: 
3 Paraphrased from Schartz ia Hekeiolt'y Hütory ofthe Worth 
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nd cleanest politionl idea that had yot come 
into actual activity in the world, and it offered better terma than 
Any other to the mass of mankind. Tho capitalistio.and zlave- 
‘of the Roman Empires ond the literature and 
and socíal tradition of Europe had altogether degayed 
snd broken down before Islam arose; it was only when mankind 
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began to deca; 
ihe es pes o its enera ape il in conquering and 
‘assimilating Persia and Turkestan; its most vigorous thrusts 


northwardly Peed westwardly through Egypt, 
отау осона ал 
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there can be little doubt: that by the eighth century: it would 
‘have taken Constantinople and come through into Europe as 
easily asit reached the Pamirs. ‘The Caliph Moswiya, it ia true, 
besieged the capital for seven years (672-678), and Suleiman in 
717 and 718; hut the pressure was not sustained, and for three 
or four centuries longer tho Byzantine Empire remained the 
crazy bulwark of Europe. In the newly Christianized or still 
pagan Avars, Bulgars, Serba, Slavs, and Saxons, Islam would 
certainly have found ss ready converts as it did in the Turks 
of Contral Axia. And though, instead of insisting upon Соп- 
Mantinople, it first came round into Europe by the circuitous 
toute of Africa and Spain, it was only in France, at the end 
of a vast lino of communications from Arabia, that it encountered 
à power sufficiently vigorous to arrest its advance, 

From the outsot the Bedouin aristoorats of Mecoa dominated 
the new empire, Abu Bekr, the first Caliph, was in an informal 
shouting way elected at Medina, and so were Omar Tand Othman, 
the third Caliph, but all three were Meceans of family. 
They were not men of Medina. And though Abu Belt and Omar 
were men of stark simplicity and righteousness, Othman was of 
a baser quality, a man quite in the vein of those silk robes, to 
‘whom conquest was not conquest for Allah but for Arabia, and 
especially for Moooa in Arabia, and more particularly for himself 
Aand for the Meccans and for his faily, the Omayyads. He was 
thy man, who stood ont for his conntry and his town and 
his "people." He wne no early convert as liis two predecessors. 
had been; he had joined the Prophet for reasons of polioy in fair 
give und take. With his accession the Caliph ceases to be a 
strange man of fire and wonder, und becomes an Oriental monarch, 
like many Oriental monarchs before and since, a fairly good 
monarch by Eastern standards as yet. but nothing more. 

Tho rule and death of Othman brought out the consequences 
of Muhammad's weaknesses as clearly as the lives of Abu Bekr 
and Omar had witnessed to the divine fire in his teaching. 
Muhammad had been politio at times when Abu Bekr would 
have been firm, and the new element of aristocratic greediness 
that came in with Othman was one fruit of those politi move- 
ments, And the legacy of that carelessly compiled harem of 
the Prophet, the family complications and jealousies which 
‘bad lurked in the background of Moslem affairs: during the 
tule of the Brat two Caliphs, was now coming out into the light 
of day. Ali, who was tbe nephew, the adopted son, and the 
son-in-law of the Prophet—he was the husband of the Prophet'a 
daughter Fatima-—had considered himself the rightful Caliph. 
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‘is olaims formed an undertow to the resentment of Medina 
and of the rival families of Mecea against the advancement of 
the Onuiyyads. But Ayesha, the favourite wife of tbe Prophet, 
had ‘always been jealous of Fatima and hostile to Ali, She 
supported Othman... The splendid opening of tha story 
of Islam collapses suddenly into his squalid dispute and bickering 
of heirs and widows. 

lu 656 Othman, an old man of eighty, was stoned in the 
streets of Medina by.» mob, ehased to his house, and murdered: 
tnd Ali became nt last Caliph, only to be murdered in hie turn. 
(661). 1 оле of the battles in this civil war, Ayesha, now a 
gallant mischievous old lady, distinguished herself by leading 
^ charge, mounted on a camel She was taken prisoner ai 
treated well. 

While the armies'of Islam were advancing triumpharitly to 
the conquest. of the world, this sickness of civil war smote at 
its head. What was the rule of Allah in the world to Ayesha 
when she could score off tho detested Fatima, and what heed 
Were the Omayyuds and tho partisans of Ali likely to take of 
the unity of mankind when they had = good hot feud of this 
sort to entertain ther, with the caliphate asa prize! "The world 
of Islam was rent in twain by the spites, greede, and. partisan 
silliness of = handful of men and women in Medina. That 
quarrel still lives. To this day one main division of the Moslems, 
the Shiites, maintain the hereditary tight of Ali to be Caliph 
as an article of faith! ‘They prevail in Persin and India, 

Bat an equally important section, the Sunnites, with whom 
itis difficult for a disinterested observer nat to agree, deny this 
peculiar addendum to Muhammad's sinple creed. So far aw 
We can gather at this length of time, Ali was an entirely common- 
place individual. 

To watch tiie sehiemoreping scrote he rave. beginnings 
of Islam is like watching a case of softening of the brain. ‘To 
the copious litersture of the subject we must refer the reader 
who wishes to learn how Hasan, the son of Ali, was poisoned by 
his wife, and how Husein, his brother, was killed. We do but 
name them here, because they still afford a large section of 
mankind scope for sentimental partisanship and mutual - 
ance. They are the two chief Shito martyrs, Amidst the 
coming and going of their conflicts the old Kaaba At Mecca was 
burnt down, and naturally there began endless disputation 
whether it should be rebuilt in exactly ita ancient form or on 
a much larger soale. 

Tn this and the preceding sections we have seen once more 
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‘the inevitable straggle of this newest and latest unifying im 
in the world’s affairs against the everyday waldo of бишиб. 
and we have seen nio how from the first the complicated house- 
hold of Mohammad waa like an evil legacy to the new faith, 
But ae this history now degenerates into the normal crimes and 
intrigues of an Oriental dynasty, the student of history: will 
realize û third fundamental weakness in the world-eeforms of 
Missed, Ho was an literate, Arab, ignoran of binary, 
totally ignorant of all the political experiences of Rome and 
Greece, and almost as ignorant of the real history of Judea; 
nnd he left his followers with no scheme for a stable government 
embodying and contentratiug tho general will of the; faithful, 
"md no effective form to express the very real spirit of democracy 
{using the word in its modern sense) that pervades the essential: 
teaching of Islam. His own rule was unlimited autocracy, and 
futoorstic Islam has remsimed. Politically, Isl 
tradi 






truce that led to tho battle of Badr is the blackest mark against 
carly Islam. Nominally, Allah is'its chief ruler—but, practically, 
ite master has niways been whatever man was vigorous and 
unscrupulous enough to suatch and hold the Caliphate—and, 
subject to revolts and nssassinntions, its final law bas been that 
man's vill. 

Жоғ а timo, after the death of Ali, the Omayyad family was 
in the ascendant, and for nearly a century they gave, rulers to 


Islam, 

The Arab historians are so ocoupied with thé dynastic 
squabbles and crimes of the time, that it is difficult: to trace 
tho external history of the period. We find Moslem shipping 
upon the seas defeating the Byzantine fleet in a great sea-bght 
Go the const ot "Lyoin.(a:n. 055), but-how the Moslema acquired 
this victorious fleet thus early e do-not clearly know. It was 
probably ehieüy Egyptian. For some. years Islam certainly 
controled the\ Eastern Mediterranean, and in 609 and again in. 
474, duriig the reigu of Muawiya (001-880), the first great 
Omayyad Caliph made two sea, attacks upon. Constantinople. 
‘Phey had to be ses attauks becauss Islam, so long as it, was 
sander Arab rule, never surmounted the barvier of the Taurus 


‘Mountains, 
Бене Шай conguete further and further into Central Asin, 
ile Islam was already decaying at its contro, it was yet making 
reat hosts of aew herent and awakening a new spirit amang. 
hitherto divided and nimless Turkish peoples. Median was 
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mo longer  possiblo centre for fts vast enterprises in Asin, 
and the Mediterranean, ind so’ Danidsous becatne the usital 
capital of tha Omayyad Calipha: 

Chief among these, ns for a timo the clouds of dynastis intrigue 
clear, are Abdal Malik (685-705) and Walid 1 (700-714), under 
whom the Omayyad line toss to the climax of its successes. 
‘The western boundary was carried to tho Pyrenses, while to 
the east the domains of the Caliph marched with China, ‘The 
son of Walid, Suleiman (718), catzied out a sewond neries of 
Moslem attacks upon Constantinople whieh his father had 
planned and proposed, As with the Caliph Munwiya half a 
century before, the approach was by. tea—for Avia Minor, uà 
we have just noted, was still unconquéred—and the shipping 
waa drawn chill from Egypt. "he emperor, à wsurpér, Leo 
tho Issurian, displayed extraordinary skill and obstinsoy in thè 
defenê; he burnt most of the Moslem shipping in a brilliant 
sortie, cut up the troops they had landod wpon tho Asiatic side 
of thé Bosphorus, and after a campaign in Eurdpe of two years 
(716-717), & wiriter of unexampled “soverity completed their 
defeat 

From this poitt onward the glory of the Onis yyail line decays. 
‘The Grit tremendous impulse of Tulum was now spent, ‘There 
Was no further expansion and 8 manifost decline in religlouy 
жеді" Тааз had made millions of converts, und had digested 
those millions very imperfectly. Cities, nations, whole sscth 
and races, Arab pagans, Jews, Christinns, Manichwans, Zoros- 
trians, Turanian: pagans had been swallowed up into this new 
‘vast empire of Muhammad's successors. It has hitherto been 
the common. ehárwcteristió of all the great unifying religious 
initintors of the world, the common oversight, that they have 
ассерїей the moral and theological ideala to which the fitst 
appeal was made, a$ though they were uiversal ideals, Muham- 
mad’s sppeal, for exninple, waa to the traditional chivalry and 


i y European minda 
fine-spirited rhetoric with—to put tt plainly 
formless tnd unintelligent gable, Countléss converts missed 
the real thing in it altogether. ‘To that we must ascribe the. 
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readies of {he Persian and Indian sections of the faith to 
join the Shiite schism upon a quarrel that they could at least 
Vadersand uad fes ind to (hé same attempt to square the 
uf wi propossessions was due such extravagant 
theology as presently disputed whether the Koran was and always 
had been co-existent. with God We should be stupeied hy 
the preposterousness of this idea if we did not recognize in 
At once the well-meaning attempt of some: learned Christian 
convert to Islamize his belief that "In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was witli God, and the Word was God.” 

None of the great unifying religious initiators of the world 
hitherto seems to have been accompanied by sny understanding 
of the vast educational task, tho vast work of fucid and varied 
exposition and intellectual organization involved in its i- 
tions. ‘They all peeeent the same history of a rspid spreading 
lid n little water poured over a great area, and then of super- 
ficiality «nd corruption, 

In a little while we hear stories of an Omayyad Caliph, 
Walid It (743-744), who mocked at the Koran, ate pork, drank 
wine, and did not pray. ‘Those stories may have been true or 
they may have. been circulated for political reasons. There 
began n puritan reactión in Mecca and Medina against the 
levity and luxury of Damascus, Another great Arab family, 
the Abbas family, the Abbasids, had long been scheming for 
power, and was making capital out of the general discontent. 
The feud of the Omayyada and the Abbasids was older than 
Islam; it hind been going on before Muhammad was barn. These 
Abbasids took up the tradition of the Shiite “martyrs,” Ali 
sont Hasan and Husein, and identified themselves with 

nner of the Omayynds was white; the Abbasids 

black banner, black in mourning for Hasen and 
Husin, black because black is more impressive than any colour; 
Biorover, is Abbaside declared thet all the Caliph after Ali 
were umurpers. In 749 they accomplished a carefully prepared 
revolution, and tho lust of the Omayyad Caliphs was hunted 
down and slain in Egypt. bul Abbas was the Hrét of the 
Abbasid Caliphs; and he began his reign by collecting into 
one prison every living male of the Omayyad line upon whom 
he could lay hands and causing them all to be massacred. ‘Their 
bodies, it is said, were together, a leathern carpet was 
spread over ther and on Hiis grueomo table Abul Abbas and 

‘councillors feasted. Moreover, the tombs of the Omayyad 

Caliphs were rifid, and their bones burnt and scattered to the 
Sir Sack Вуй. 38 Jolin Gospal, chap. i 1. 
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four winds of heaven. So ihe gricvances of Ali wore avenged 
At last, and the Omayyad line passed out of history. 

‘There was, it is interesting to note, a rising on behalf of the 
Omayynds in Khorasan which was assisted by the Chinese 
emperor. 


$7 
The Decay of Islam uniter the Abbasids, 


"But the descendants of Ali were not destined to share in this. 
trinmph for long. "The Abbasids were adventurers and rulers 
of an older school than Islam. Now that the tradition of Ali 
hadî served its purpose, the next proceeding of the new Caliph 
was to hunt down and slaughter the-surviving members of 
his family, the descendants of Ali and Fatima, 

Clearly the old traditions of Sassanid Persia and of Persie 
before the Greeks were returning to the world, With the 
neoession of the Abbasids the control of the sea departed from 
the Caliph, and with it went Spain and North Africa, in which, 
under an Omayyad survivor in the former case, independent 
Moslem states now arose: 

‘The centre of gravity of Islam shifted across the desert from 
Damascus. to Mesopotamia, Mansur, the successor of Abul 
Abbas, built himself a new capital at Bagdad near the ruina of. 
Ctesiphon, the former Sassanid capital. ‘Turks and Persians aa 
Well as Arabs became Emirs, and the army was reorganized upon 
Sassanid lines, “Medina and Mecca. were now only of importance 
25 pilgrimage centres, to which the faithful turned to pray. 
But becauso it was a line language, and bevause it was tho lan- 
guage of the Koran, Arabic continued to spread until presently. 
it had replaced Greek and become the language of educated 
men throughout the whole Moslem world. 

OF the Abbasid monarchs after Abul Abbas wo need tell 
little hore. A bickering war went on year by year in Asia. Minor, 
in which neither Byzantium nor Bagdad mado any permanent 
gains, though ance or twice the Moslems raided аз far as the 
Bosphorus. A false prophet, Mokanna, who said he was God, 
had a brief but troublesome career. "There were plots, there 
Were insurrections; they lie flat and ‘colourless now in. the 
histories, like dead jlowers:in an old book. Ono other Abbasid. 
Caliph only need be named, and that quite es much for hig 
legendary-ns for his real importance, Haroun-al-Raschid (786— 
809). He was not only: tho Caliph of an outwardly prosperous 
empire in the world of reality, but he was also the Caliph of an. 
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undying empire in the doathiless world: of fiction, he was the 
Haroun-al-Ragohid of the Arabian Ni, 


mote certain passages. He says: ‘The 
Imperial Court was polished, luxurious, and unlimitedly wealthy; 
the capital, Bagdad, a gigantic mercantile oity surrounding a 
huge administrative fortress, wberein every department of state 
had a properly regalated and well-ordered publig offe; wheze 
sohoola: and colleges abounded; whither philosophers, students, 
dodtars, posts, and theologians flocked from. ali parts af the 
civilized globe... The provincial capitals wore embellished 
with vast poblic buildings, and linked together by an effective 
nnd rapid service: of posta and caravans; the frontiers wore 
secure ani well garrisoned, the army loyal, efficient; and brave; 
the governors and minister honest and forbearing. The empire 
stretched with equal strongth and unimpaired control from 
the (ilician gates-to Aden, and irom Egypt to Central Axio. 
Pagans, Jows, as well as Moslems, were employed 

in the government service. Usuepers, robellious generals, and 
fale prophete scemed to have vanished from the Moslem 
‘dominions. ‘Traffic and wealth had taken the place of revolution 
gud faci {а кы шз көз муу Imperial 
tale and government physicians. . , . In government 
aoe roughvand-resdy mothads of Arabian administration 
had given place to a complicated systom of Divana, initiated 
partly from the Roman, but chicly taken from tbe Persian 
system of government.. Posts, Finance, Privy Seal, Crown 
lands Justice, and Military Afairs were cach administered 
le eeparsim bureaux in thé hands of ministers nnd oficiala; 
Af army of vletks, scribes, writers and accountants swarmed 
Tto those offices and gridually swept the whole power of the 
government into their own hands by separating the Commander 
of the Faithful from any direct intercourse with his subjects. 
‘The Imperial Palace and the entourage were equully based on 
Roman and Persian precedonts. Kunuchs, closely veiled “harema” 
of woman, guards, spies, go-betweens, jesters, poeta, and dwarfa 
elitstered armind the person of tho Commander of tho Faithful; 
euch, in hia degree, endeavouring ta gin the royal favour and 
indirectly distracting the royal mind from affairs af business 
Anad ataie. “Meanwhile thio mercantile rade of the Fast pond 
gobl into Bagdad, and supplemented the other enormous айтып. 
‘of uwaey derived from the contributions of plunder and loot 
despatohod tothe capital by: tha commanders of the victorious 

PPh Сору Тай Некіэра, 


ight. 
іг Mark Sykes! gives an account of the reality of his empire. 
m eer 
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praises, dabbling in philosophy, supporting vatious schools of 
thought, endowing churities, nd, ín fact, behaving as the 
wealthy have always behaved in all. 

"have seid that the Abbssid Enipire in tho days of Harowh- 
aLRaschid was weak and fenble fo A degree, mul pechape the 
Tender will consider this a foolish proposition when he takes 
into consideration that I have described the Empire as orderly, 
the administration definite and settled, the army efficient, an 
wealth abundant. The resson I make the suggestion is that 
the Abbasid Empire had lost touch with everything original 
And vital în Islam, and wax ednstracted entirely by the reunion 
of Ue framments of th empires Islam had destroyed. There 
‘was nothing In the empire whioh appealed tò the higher instinct. 
of tho leaders of the peoplo; the holy war had degenerated into 
8 syttemiatic acquisition of plunder. ‘The Caliph kad become 
^ luxurious Emperor or King of Kings} the administration had 
Changed from a patriarchal system to a bureaucracy. The 
‘wealthier classes ware rapidly losing all faith in the religion of 
‘the stato} speculative philosophy and high living were taking 
the place of Kotunio orthodoxy and Arabian xinplicity. ‘The 
solitary bond whieh vould have hold the empire together, the 
storntiess anit plainness of the Moslem faith, was oomplotely 
neginoted by both the Caliph and his dvisets, , . . Harown- 
AlRaschid "himself was a wine-bibber, and hid palace was 
decorated with graven images of bitds and beasts and men... . 

‘For a moment we stand amazed nt the greatness of the 
Abjnsid dominion; then suddenly we realizo that it is but aa 
W fair husk enclosing the dust and ashes’ of dead civilizations.” 

Harounal-Rasohid died in 809. At his death hia great 
Dra Tl immediately nto eiri wan and confusion; and Am 
Wéxt grat event of unusual importance in this region of 
World comes two hundted years later whon the Turks, under 
Te chicky of the great family of the Seljuks, poured southward 
‘Out of Turkestan, aid hot only eonuertd the empire of Bagdad, 
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bob Asin Minor also. Coming from the north-east ax they did, 
they ware able to outilank the barrier of the "Taurus 
Mountains, which had hitherto held back the Moslems. They 
were still much the simo people as those of whom Yuan Chwang 

гуе us a glimpse four hundred years earlier, but now they wera 
Е а of harcore type, men whom Abi 
Bekr would have weloomed to Islam. They caused в great 
revival of vigour in Islam, end they turned the minds of the 
Moslem world once more in the direction of a religions war 
‘against Christendom. For there had been a «ort of truce between 
these two great religious after tho cessation of the Moslem advance. 
And the decline o[ thr Omayyade, Such warfare as had gone 
on between Christianity and Islam had been rather border- 
bickering than sustained war, It became only a Litter fanatical 
struggle again in the eleventh century. 


{з 
Arabic Оийше. 


But before we yo an to tell of the "Turks and the Crusaders, 
great wars that began. between Christendom nnd Islam, 
"which have left a quite insane intolerance between these 

right down to the present time, it is necessary to. 
more attention to the intellectual life of the Arabio- 
speaking world which was now spreading more and more videl 
over the regions which Hellenism hnd once dominated. For 
some generations before Muhammad, the Arab mind had been, 
as it were, smouldering, it had, been producing poetry and much 
religious discussion; under the stimulus of the national and racial 
Successes, it presently blazed out with a brilliance second only 
to that of the Greeks during their best period. It revived the 
human pursuit of science. If the Greek was the father, then the 
Ага waa the foster-father of the scientific method, Through 
tho Arabs it was, and not by the Latin route, that the modern 
world received thst gift of light and power. 

But when we write Amb here, wo must write ib with a 
certain reservation. ‘The Arabio culture of Islam has some- 
‘thing of the samo relation to the original Arab as the Hellenic 
veulture after the days of Alexander had to the original European 
Greek. It was no longer racially pure. It bad incorporated 
with ito group of preexisting cultures, the Persian of tho 
Atzacid dynnsty, and the Coptic of Hellenized Egypt. Persia 
and Egypt learnt to talk Arabio with great promptitude, but 
they renuined in quality Persia and Egypt. 


JEE 
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‘Tho early conquests of the Arabs had brought the Arabic 
culture into close contact with tho Greek literary tradition— 
not, it is true, in the origina? Greek, but through tho Syrian trans- 
lations of the Greek writers. ‘The Nestorian Christians, the 
Christians to the east of orthodoxy, seem to have been much 
more intelligent and active-minded than the court theologians 
of Byzantium, and at a much higher level of general education 
than the Latin-speaking Christians of the west. They had been 
tolerated during the letter days of the Sassanids, and they were 
tolerated by Islam until the ascendancy of the Turks in the 
eleventh century. They were the intellectual backbone of the 
Persian world. They had preserved much of the Hellenic medical 
science, and had even added to it, In the Omayyad times most. 
‘of the physicians in the Caliph’s dominions were Nestorians, and 
no doubt many learned Nestorians professed Islam without 
any serious compunction ог any great chánge in their work and 
thoughts. They bad preserved much of Aristotle both in Greek 
and in Syrian’ translitions. They had a considerable mathe- 
matical literaturo. Their equipment makes the contemporary 
resources of Saint Benedict or Cassiodorus seem very pitiful, 
‘To these Nestorian teachers came the fresh Arab mind out of 
the desert, keen and curious, and learnt much and improved 
upon its teaching. It learnt much and acquired much. Persia 
had been for many centuries в country of intense and subtle 
theological and speculative activity. These activities now clothed 
themselves in Arabio phrases and became a process of heresy 
and всһївт in the Moslem Church, The Shiite schism was 
essentially Persian. 

But the Persians with the Hellenio learning were not the only 
teachers available for the Arabs, Throughout all the rich eitics 
of the East the kindred Jews were scattered with their own 
distinctive literature and tradition, and the Arab and the 
Jewish mind reacted upon one another to a common benefit, 
The Arab was informed and the Jew sharpened to u keenor edge. 
The Jews bave never been pedants in the matter of their lan- 
fue; we have already noted that a thonsead years before 

lam they spoke Greek in Hellenized Alexandria, and now 
all over this new Moslem world they were speaking and writing 
Arabic. Some of the greatest of Jewish literature was written 
in Arabic, the religions writings of Maimonides, for example. 
Indeed, it is difficult to say, in the сазе of this Arabie culture, 
where the Jew ends and tho Arab begins, so important and 
essential were its Jewish factors, 

Moreover, there was a third source of inspiration, more 
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litfioult to do jaitice—India, There oan be little doubt that 
the Arab mind during its period of splendour was in close and 
effective contact with Sanskrit literature and with Indo-Persian 
physical ecienoe. 

‘The distinctive activities of the Arab mind were already 
manifest under the Omeyyads, although it was’ during the 
Abbasid timo that it made its best display, History is tlie 
beginning and core of all sound philosophy and all great litera 
ture, und the first Arab writers of distinction were historians, 
tourer sd vasi Mice poeta; = Korinta doliou aiad 
the short story followed as a reading publie developed, willing 
to beamed. Ant as ronding cessed to bea specin ttecormplish- 
mént, ‘and became néotssury to every man of affsira and to 
every youth of breeding, csme the systematic growth of an 
educstional system and an ‘educational literature. By the ninth 
nd tenth ecntüries Uhnm «re not only grammurs bui groat 
lexicons; and a mass of philological learning in Islam. 

And n oentury or во їп advance of tho West, there grew up 
in tho Moslem worid at a munber of centres, at Basrn, at Kufa, 
Wt Bagdad nnd Cairo, nnd at Cordoba, out of whint were mt 
first religious achpole dépendent upoh mosques, a serios of groat 
universities. The light of these universities shone far beyond 
the Méslem world, and deew students to them from east and 
west. At Cordoba in particular there were great numbers of 
Christian students, and the influence of Arab philosophy coming 
by way of Spain upon tho universities of Paris, Oxford, and 
North Italy, and upon Western European thought generally, 
‘waa very considerable indeed. The name of Averroes (Ibmtashd] 
зи отбора (1125-1108) stands out as that of the oulminating 

umo ei Ash philosophy pon: Haropean. thought. 
Wevoleped the tekehllgs of Aviwtotls upon linos that made w 
sharp division between teligiows and scientific truth, and so 
prepared thé way for the liberation of scientific rewaroh feat 
the theological dogmatism that restrained it both ander Chris- 
tionity ‘and idler Islam. Another great name is that of 
Avicenna (fbnsinz), the Prince of Physicians (080-1037), who 
sss born at the other end of the Arabie world at. Bokhira, and. 
who travelled in. Khorasan. ... ‘Tho boolceopying industéy 
flourished at Alexandria, Damascus, Cairo, and Bagdad, and 
about the year 070 there were twenty-soven fee schools open 
în Cantoba for the eduestion of the poor. 

"In mathematics" say Thatcher nmd Séhwill "the Armbe 
A Omeral History of Burope. 
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built on- tho foundations of the Gresk mathematicians. ‘The 
origin: of the so-called Arabio numeral ia obseure, Under 
Theodore the Great, Boéthius mado use of certain signs which 
were in part very like the nine digits which we now use." Опе 
of the pupils of Gerbert also used signa which were still: more 
like ours; but the zero, it is stated, was unknown until the 
ЗН запішу, хер it was invented by an Arab mathematician 
named Muhammnd-Ton-Muas, who ale was the first to use the 
decimal notation, and who gave the digits the value of position. 
This, however, is disputed by many Indians, who claim the 
заго and the decimal system as a distinctly Indian contribution. 
“Tn geometry the Arabs did not ndd much to Euclid, but 
algobra is practically their ereation; also, they developed spherical 
trigonometry, inventing the sino, tangent, and cotangent, In 
physics they invented tho pendulum, and produced works om 
optics. They mado progress in the science of astronomy, ‘They 
Duilt several observatories, and eanstracted. many Astronomia 
insiümepis: whish ase stil in wee ‘They tuleulated һе, рше 
of tli ecliptio and the precession of the equinoxes. ‘Choir know= 





which expected cures to: be effected by religions rites performed 
by the elergy, the Arabs had a real science of medicine. 

"Tn chemistry they made n good beginning. "They discovered. 
many new substances, such as potash, nitrate of silver, corrosive. 
sublimate, and nitric and sulphurie acid." The word ‘alechol" 
is Arabic, though the substanos was known under the name 
of “spirits of wine" to Pliny (a.p, 100). “. . , In manufactures 
they outdid the world in variety and beauty of design and per- 
fection of workmanship. "They worked im all the пи 
silver, copper, bronze, iron and steol In textile iis they 
have never been surpassed. They mada glass and pottery of 
the finest quality. They know the secrets of dyeing, and they 
manufactared. 3 ud 


mde tinctures, essences and syrups, They made sugar from the 
cane, and grew many fine kinds of wine. ‘They practi 
in a scientific way, and had good systems of irrigation. 
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knew tho valne of fertilizers, and adapted thair crops to the 
quality of the ground. ‘They’ excelled in horticulture, know: 
how to graft and how to produce new varieties of fruit anc 
fiowers. ‘They introduced into the West many: trees and planta 
from the East, and wrote scientific treatises on farming.” 
One item in this account must. he underlined here becnnso of 
importance in the intellectual life of mankind, the manu- 
facture of paper. This the Ambs seemed to have learnt from 
the Chinese by way of Central Asia, Tho Europeans acquired 
ìt from the Arabs. Until that time books had to be written 
‘upon parchment or papyrus, and after the Arab conquest of 
Egypt Europe was cut off from the papyrus supply, Until 
paper became abundant, the art of printing was of little use, 
and newspapers and popular education by means of books was 
impossible. ‘This was probably a much more important: factor 
in the relative backwardness of Europe during the dark ages 
than historians seom disposed to admit... . 

And all this mental life went on in the Moslem world: in 
spite оГ а very considerable amount of political disorder. Erom 

t to last tbe Arabs never grappled with the problem, the 
stili unsolved problem, of the stablo progressive stato; every- 
where their form of government was absolutist and subject 
to the convulsions, changes, intrigues, and murders that have 
always characterized the oxtremer forme of monarchy. But 
for some genturies, beneath the crimes snd rivalries. of courts 
and camps, the spirit of Islam did preserve a certain general 
déconcy nnd restraint in life; the Byzantine Empire was impotent 
to slustter this civilization, and the Turkish danger in the north- 
east gathered strength only very slowly. Until the Turk fell 
npon it, the intellectual life of Islam continued, Perhaps it 
sooretly finttored itself that it-would always be able to gu on, 
in spite of the thread of violence and unrcason in its political 
direction, Hitherto, in all countries, that has been the character 
isto attitude of scienco and literature, ‘The intellectual man 
hus been loth to come to grips with the foreible man. Ho has 
generally been something of n courtisr and time-server, Possibly 
he las never yet been quite sure of himself. Hitherto men of 
tesson and knowledge have nover had the assurance and courage 
of tho relizious fanatic. But there ean be little doubt thet they 
hive accumulated settled convictions and gathered. confidence 
during ihe last few centuries; thoy have slowly found a means 
to: power through the development of popular education and 
popular literature, and to-day they are far moro disposed to say 
‘things plainly and to claim a dominating voice in the organiza- 


JE 
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tion, of human affairs than they have ever been bofore in the 
world’s history. 


FE 
Arabie Art. 


‘The Moslem conquests are associated with new types of 
architecture, called variously Saracenio, Mohammedan and 
Arabic. But the true Arab, says Gayet, was never an artist. 
He built, because he had to build, mosques, palaces, toribs, 
cities, but he found) his workmen ‘and architects among the 
Egyptians, Syrians, and Persians he hud conquered. Arabic 
Art in Persis was a mere continuation of Persian art, but in 
Egypt and Syria there was a real adaptation to new conditions 
and a new type and character of building and decoration appeared. 
‘This waa “Arab” art strictly speaking. ‘To the west in North 
Africa and Spain was developed a special variation characterized 
by- the horsesbos arch. Syria und Egypt, long before ths coming 
of the Arabs, had diverged from Byzantine forms by replacing 
the round arch by the pointed arch, and had gone far beyond 
Byzantine art in the disuse of modelled forms. For Helenio 
realism they were substituting patterning, and the Arab tempera- 
ment, contemplative and ecstatic, was all for enhancing this 
proves. “Not to obey a religious precept,” says Gayet—for 
there are many curly Arb representative paintings—‘but 
through ап instinct.” In the common matters of life, and apart 
from’ any culture, the Arab displays an extreme disinclination 
to strip hit body or look upon s body. Gradually in the evolution 
of Arab art the decoration passes ын ed animal 
and ‘ble forms to geometrical int p “arabesques.” 
ЖоК са! r Мы за deeply: encrusted, 
Pierced screens multiply, and even the outward form becomes 
Polyhedral. ‘The vaults are covered with ciroular and polygonal 
studs which descend at last like stalactites. A new mysterious 
beauty is produced by these suppressions and sublimations, 
like the beauty of crystals mnd ripples and the subtle and 
obscure rhythms of inanimate things, æ beauty diametrically 

tothe unrestricted freedoms, the glorious vulgarities, 
exuberant vitality, of Hellenic art. 

Associated in our minds with these structural developments 
as characteristically Arabio are the minaret and the bulbous 
cupols, and a brilliant use of glazed und often riċhly ornamented 
tiles. “Ап enormous use is made in decoration of texta and 
phrases from the Koran in the beautiful sweeping Arabio writing. 
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So it, wos over most of the Western world. Here a bishop 
‘would be the monarch, as Gregory the Groat was in Romo; here 
а tawn or a group of towns would be under the rule of the duke 
or prine of this or that, Amidst the vast ruins of the city of 
Rome, half-independent families of quasi-noble adventurers and 
their retainers maintained themsélves. The Pope kept sort 
of general minance there, hut he was sometimes more than 
balanced by a “Duke of Rome.” ‘The great arena of the 
Calosseum had been made into a privately-owned castle, and 
50, too, had the vasi cireulnr tomb of the Emperor Hadrian; 
and the adventurers who had possession of these strongholds 
and their partisans waylaid cach other and fought and bickered 
ín the ruinous. street ofthe once imperial city, The Tomb of 
Hadrian. was known after the days of Gregory the Groat as the 
Castile of St. Angelo, the Castle.of the Holy Angel, because, when. 
ho was crossing the bridge over the ‘Tiber, on: his way to St, 
Peter's to pray against the greab pestilence лај тя Дата 
ting the city, he had had a vision of a great angel standing over 
the dark mass of the mansoleum and) sheathing » sword, and ha 
hd known then. that; his prayers would be answered, This 
Cuatle of Bt. Angelo played m very important part in Baman 
affairs during this ago of disorder, 

Spain was in much the sume state of political fragmentation 
за кају, ог Franee or Britain; and in Spain the old feud of 

ünian and Roman was still continued in the bitter hostility- 
vf their descendants and, heirs, the Jew and the Christian. So 
that when the power of the Caliph bad swept along the North 
African coast to the Straits of Gibraltar, it, found in the Spanish 
Jews ready helpers in -its invasion of Europe. A Moslem army 
^f Arabs and of Herbers, the nomadis Hamitie people of the 
African: desert und mountain hinterland who, bad been con- 
verted to Islam, crossed and defeated the West Goths ina great 
battle in FLI In afew years tho. whole country was in their 


possession. 
ln 720 Islam had resshed the. Pyrenees, and had. pushed 
round their eastern end into. France; and for a timo it seemed 
that the daith waa likely vo subjugate Gauls enya it, d 
вариди Spanish peninsula. presently it struc! 
ogiinst something hard,» now kingdom. of the. Franks, which. 
bad been: consolidating itself for some two centuries in the 
Rhineland and: North France. 
Of his Frankish kingdonl, the yreoursor of France and 
Germuny, which formed the western bulwark of Europe against 
the faith of Muhammad, as the Byzantine Empire behind, the 
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anrus Mountains formed the eastern, we shall now have much 
to tell; but first we must give some account of the new system 
of social groupings out of which it arose. : 


$5 
The Feridil System. 


Tt is necessary that the reader should have n definite idea of 
the social condition of Western Europe in the eighth century. 
It was not a barbarism. Eastern Europe was still barbaric end 
savage; things had progressed but little beyond the state of 
affairs described by Gibbon in his account of the mission of 
Priscus to Attila (see ch. 97, $6), But Western Europe was 
» shattered civilization without law, without administration, 
with roads destroyed and education disorganized, but still with 
grent numbers of people with civilized idess and habits and 
traditions, 

‘Te was a time of confusion, of brigandage, of crimes unpunished 
snd universal inseourity, Ib ie very interesting to trace how, 
out of the universal mélée, the beginnings of a now order appeared. 
Ina modem breakdown there would probably be the formation 
of local vigilance societies, which wonld combine and restore a 
police ndministration and a roughly derocratio rule, But in 
fhe broken-lown Western Empire of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth’ centuries, men’s ideas turned rather to leaders than to 
committees, and the centres about which affairs crystallized were 
hers barbario chiefs, here « vigorous bishop or some surviving 
ciimant to a Roman official position, here a long-recognized 
landowner or man of ancient family, and here agin some vigorous 
‘usurper of power. No solitary man was safe, 

So men were forced to link themselves with others, preferably 
people stronger than themselves. ‘The lonely man chose the 
most powerful and active person in his district and became hig 
man, ‘The freeman or the weak loniling of a petty territory 
linked ‘himself to some more powerful lord. ‘The protection of 
that lord (or the danger of his hostility) became more considerable 
with every such accession, So very rapidly there went on a process 
cof political crystallization in the confused and lawless sea into 
which the Western Empire hud liquefied, "These natural nssocia- 
tions: and allinnees of protector and subordinates grew very 
rapidly into a sort of system, fhe feudal system, traces of which 
are still to be found in the social structure of every European 
gamaunity west of Rusia. To varied enormously in its mani 

tions. 
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‘This process speedily took on technical forms and laws of 
ite own. In such a country as Gaul it was already: well in pro- 
gress in the days of insecurity defore the barbarian tribes broke 
into the empire as conquerors, ‘The Franks when they came 
into Gaul brought with them an. institution, which we have 
already noted in the ease of the Macedonians, and which was 
probably of very. wide distribution among the Nordic poopls, 
the gathering about tho chief or war king of a body of young 
men of good family, the companions or comitatus, his counts 
or-captaina. Tt was natural in the case of invading peoples that 
the relations of a weal lord to. strong lord should take on the 
relitions of & count to his king, and that a conquering’ chiet 
should divide seized andl confiscated estates among his companions 
From the side of the decaying empire there came to feudalism 
the idea of the grouping for mutual protection of men and estates 
from the Teutonio side came the notions of knightly association, 
devotion, and personal service. ‘The former was the economia 
sido of the institution, tbe latter the chivalrous. 

The analogy of the ion of feudal groupings with 

ization is a veryel . As the historian watches 
the whirling and eddying confusion of the fourth and fifth cen. 
turies in Western Europe, he begins to perceive the appearance 
of these pyramidal growths of heads and subordinates and 
sub-subordinates, whioh jostle against one another, branch, 
dissolve again, or coalesce. “We uso the term “feudal system" 
for convenience’ sake, but with a degree of impropriety if it 
conveys the meaning ‘systematic,’ Feudalism in its most 
flourishing age was anything but systematic. It was confusion 
roughly organized. Great diversity prevailed everywhere, and 
wo should not be surprised to find some different fact or custom 
in every lordship. Anglo-Norman feudalism attained in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries a logical completeness and & 
uniformity of practice which, in the feudal age proper, can hardly 
be found elsewhere through so large a territory. . .. 

“The foundation of the feudal relationship proper was tho 
fief, which was usually land, but might be any desirable thing, 
ва an office, a revenue in money or kind, the right to collec: 
wtoll, or operate s mill. in return for the fief, the man became 
the vassal of his lord; he knelt before him, nad, with his hands 
‘between his lord's hands, promised him fealty and service. . . . 

К Lane Е 
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ita àa if ho were the owner. Tn the ceremony of homage 
investiture, which is the oreative contract of foudalism, the 
iutions assumed by the two yurties were, as a rule, not 
Specified in oxast terms. They were determined by locul custom. 
2... qn gnany pointe of detail the vaszal's services dillered widely 
in different parts of tlie feudal world. We may say, however, 
that they fall into two classes, general and specific. Tho genera 


a 
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included all that might eoxne tmder the idea of lty, scel 
the lord's e E dis weerets, êk! tho endi 
his enemies, protecting his family, ete. “The specitic services 
Му согар ое токе падао акага апя ану аво тосно 
lefinition in custom and sometimes in written documents, 
‘Tha most oharasteristio of these wns the military service, which 
inelnded. sppesmnoe inthe feldon: summons with.n teriain 
fore, oftan armod n a єресі way, nod rorsining « specified 
length of time, Te often eluded, ako, the duty: of guurding 
the ori't css, and of holding one’s Ns sario sibje todos 
» Theatetically. 
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regarded, feudalism covered. Europe. 
ficis, rising in graded ranks one above the other from the smallest, 
tho knight's foo, at the bottom, to the king st the top, who 
qué the supreme landowner, ot who held ihe kingdom from 
= But this was the theory that was euperimposed upon the 
fstablshed facts. ‘Tho reality af feialian was ita voluntary 
co-o] i 

То ты) язе ела опа ані, it bas beon said, privute 
law had usurped the pine of publio law." But rather is it 
truer that publio law had failed and vanished and private law 
Е tofill ths vacuum. Public duty had become private 
obligation. 


is 
‘The Frankish Kingdom of the Merovingians. 

We have already mentioned various Kingdoms of the bar- 
barinn tribes who set up & more or lees flimsy dominion over 
this or that area amidst the debris of the empire, the kingdoms 
of tlie Suevi and. West Gothis in Spain, the East-Gothic kingdom 
in Italy, and the Italian Lombard kingdom whioh succeeded 
the Goths after Justinian hind expelled, the latter and after the 
great pestiletice had devastated Italy, 

he Fráukisl kibgdot was another such barbarian: power 
which arose rst in what is now Belgium, and which spread 
southward to the Loire, but it developed far more strength and 
solidarity than any of the othèrs. It was tho finst real state to 
emerge from the universal wreckage. t became at last à wide 
and vigorous political reality, nnd from it nre derived two great 
powers of modern Europe, France and the Germun Empire. 
Its founder was Clovis (481-311), who began as a small king 
in Belgium and ended with hîs southern frontiers nearly at the 
Pyrenees, He divided: his kingdom: among his four sons; but 
the Franks retained a tradition of unity in spite of this division, 
and for # time fraternal wars for a single control united rather 
than divided them. A more serjots split arose, however, through 
the Latinization of the Western Féanke, wlio oeeupitd Romanized 
Gaul and who learnt £o speak tlie corrupt. Lain of tire subject. 
Population, while the Franks of the Rhineland retained their 
Low German speech: At a low level of civilization, differences 
in language caue very powerful political strains, For a hundred 
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and fifty years the Frankish world was split in two, Neustria, 
fhe malon o! Franoe; speaking a Latinish speech, which became 
nt last the French language we know, and Austrasia, the Ehine- 
land, whieh remained German. The Franka differed from the 
ا‎ and South Germans, and came much nearer the 

Jo-Saxons in that they spoke a "Low German" and not & 
“High Cerman German" disleot. ‘Their language resembled Plattdeutach 


pemon ar er o ES NAE in 


‘CHARLES MARTEL 





und Anglo-Saxon, and was the direot parent of Dutch and Flemish. 
In fact, tho Franks where they were not Latinized became Flemings 
and “Dutchmen” of South Holland {North Holland is stil 
Fricsisch—i.e, Anglo-Saxon). ‘Tho “French” which the Latinized 
Franks and Burgundiuns spoke in the seventh to the tenth 
penburios was remarkably like tho Rumansoh languago of Switzer: 
Jand, judging from the vestiges that remain in old documents, 
We will not tell hore af tho deosy of the dynasty, the 
Merovingian dynasty, founded by Clovis; nor how in: Austrasia 
S oertain conri oficial, fhs Mayar of tho Palace, gradually became 
thi king de facto and used tho real king aa a puppet. The position 
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of Mayor of the Paluce also became hereditary in the seventh 
century, and in 087 à certain Pepin of Heristhal, the Austrasian 
Mayor of the Palace, hind conquered Noustria and reunited all 
the Frauke, He was followed in 721 by his son, Charles Martel, 
who also hore no higher title than Mayor of the Palace, (His poor. 
little jan kings do not matter in the slightest, degree 
to us here.) Tt was this Charles Martel who stopped the Moslems. 
Tiny Май рай ‘ss fer ax ойк Бе т\з бии, дад 1й w 

battle between that place and Poitiers (732) utterly de- 
ested them and broke their spirit. Thereafter the Pyrenees 
remained their utmost boundacy; they came no further into 
Western. Europe. 

Charles Martel divided his power between two sons, but 
one resigned and went into s monastery, leaving his brothor 
Pepin sole ruler. This Pepin it was who finally extinguished 
the descendants of Clovis. He sent to the Pope to ask who was 
the true king of the Franks, the man who held the power or the 
man who wore the crown; and the Pope, who was in need of a 
supporter, decided in favour of the Mayor of the Palace. So 
Pepin was chosen king at a gathering of the Frankish nobles in 
the Merovingian capital, Soissons, and anointed and crowned. 
"That was in 751. "The Franco-Germany ho united was con- 
solidated b; * Tt held together until the 

is grandson Louis (840), and then Franco and Geemauy 
broke sway again—to the great injury of mankind. It was not 
a diference of race or temperament, it, was a difference of 

and tradition that split these Frankish peoples nsunder. 

old separation of Neustria and Austmasia still works 
out in bitter consequences. In 1918 the ancient conflict of 
Neustria and Austrasia had join out inte war once more, 
Jn the August of that year the it writer visited Soissons, 
and crowed the pibe won. Sige that had been built 
by the English after the battle of the Aisne from the main part 
pee et ны чы кау 
protected passengers upon the bridge from the observation of 
а win worm ech from their trenches 
down the curve of the river. He went with his guides across 
^ field and along by the wall of an orchard in which a German 
shell exploded аз he passed. So he reached the buttered build- 
ings that stand upon the site of the ancient Abbey af St. Médard, 
ini which the last Merovingian was deposed and Pepin the Short 
was crowned’ in his stead. Beneath these ancient buildings 
there were great crypts, very useful as dug-outs—for the German. 
advanood lines were not more than a couple of hundred yarda 
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‘away. The sturdy French soldier Inda were cooking and resting 
fe ue shelters ‘and lying down to sleep оаа 
that had held the bones of their Merovingian kings. 








$4 
The Christianizitiom of tha Western Barbarians, 


"The-populstions óver which Charles Martel and King Pepin 
ruled were at very different: levels of civilization in different 
districts, To the west and south the bulk of the people consisted 
‘of Latinized und Christian Kelte; in the central regions these 
rulers had to deal with sueh more or less Christianived Germans. 
ps the Franks and Buirgundians end Alemanni; to the north-east 
were wtill pagan Frisians and Saxons; to the east were the 
Bayarians, recently Christianized through the activities of St. 
Bonitace, and to the east of them again pagan Stays and Avars. 
"of the Germans and Slave was very lar to 
itive religion of ‘the Grecks; it was a manly religion A 
oa тае, priest, tnd sacrifices played a sriall part, and its 
пойв were like men, a kind of “school prefects" of more powerful 
beings who interfered impulsively and irregularly în human 
affnrs. Tue Germans had & Jupiter in Odin, œ Mars in Thor, 
& Venus in Freya, and so on, ‘Throughout the seventh and 
eighth centuries a steady pirocesé of conversion to Christianity 
went on amidst these German and Slavonic tribes. 

Je will be interesting to Rnglil-speating readers to note 
that the mort zealous and suocessful missionaries among the 
oe and Frisians eame from England. Christianity waa 

twice plantid in tho British Isles. Tt was already there while 
Britain was & part of the Roman Empire: a martyr, St. Albati, 
give hie name to the town of Bt. Albae, and nearly every 
шю. to Canterbury has also visited little old St. Martin's 
Church which was used during tho Roman times. From Britain, 
ва we have alrendy said, Christianity spreid beyond the imperial 
toundaries into Ireland—the chief missionary was St. Patrick 
and there was a vigorous mousstio movement with which 
‘are connested the names of St. Columba and the religious settle 
типів оГ Топа. Then in the fifth and sixth conturies came the 
fioree and pagan English, and they ett off the early Church of 
‘Ireland from the main body of Chtistianity. In the seventh 
century Christian missionaries were converting the English, 
both in the north from Ireland and in the south from Homê: 
‘The Rome mission was. sent by Pope Gregory the Great just et. 
the close of the sixth century. Te story goes tha he saw 
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English boys for anle in the Roman slave market, though it ia 
a little difficult to understand how they got there. ‘They were 
very Init and good-looking, In answer to his inquiries, he waa 
told that they were Angles. "Not Angles, but Augels," sid he, 
“had they but the gospel.” 

The mission worked through the sevonth century, Before 
that century was over, most of the English were Christina; 
though Mereis, the central English kingdom, held out stoutly 
against the priest and for the ancient faith and waya, And 
thore was a swift progress im learning upon the part of these 
new converts, _ The monasteries of the kingdom of Northumbria 
in the north of England became m centre of light and learning. 
Theodore of Tarsus was one of the earliest archbishops of 
Canterbury (668-690). "While Greck was utterly unknown in 
the west of Europe, it was mastered by some of the pupils of 
Theodore. Tho monssteries contained many monks who were 
excellent scholars. Most famous of all was Bede, known as the 
Venerable Bode (073-735), a monk of Jarrow (on Tyne). He had 
for his pupils the six hundred monks of that monastery, besides 
tho many strangers who came to hear him. He gradually 
mastered all the learning of bis day, nnd left at his death forty- 
five volumes of his writings, the most important of which are 
The Ecclesiastical History of the English’ and his translation 
of tho Gospel of John imio English. His writings were widaly 
known and used throughout Europe, He reckoned all dates 
frou the birth of Christ, and through his works the use of 
Christian chronology became common im Europe, Owing ta 
the large number of monasteries and monks in Northumbria 
that part of England was for a time far in advance of the south 
in civilization," 

Jn the seventh and eighth centaries-wo find the English 
missionaries active upon the Castera frontiera oF the Frankish 
kingdom. Chief among these was St- Boniface (080-755), wha, 
was born at Crediton, in Devonahite, who converted the Frisians, 
Thur snd Hessians, and who was martyred in Holland, 

Both in England and on the Cóntinent Hie ascendant rulers 
seized upon Christianity as a unifying foros to cement thei 
conquests. Christianity became a banner for aggressive chiefs 
—As it did in Uganda in Afrioa in the bloody days before that 
country was annexed to the British Empire. 

After Popin, who. died in 708, came two sons, Charles and 
another, who divided his kingdom; but, the brother of 
Фей їп 772, and Charles then became solo king (711-814) of the 

| A General History of Europe, Thatoher and Sehmilt, 
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“о 
growing realm of tho Franks. ‘This Charles is known in history 

Charles the Great, or Charlemagne. As in the case of Alex- 
, posterity lias enormously 
made his wars af aggression de- 





























finitely religious ward. All the world of North-western Europe 
sich fs now Great Britain, France, Germany, Denmark, and 
Norway and Sweden, was in the ninth century an arena of 
bitter conflict between the old faith and the new, Whole nations 
‘were converted to Christianity by the swonl, just ws Islam in 
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Arabia, Central Asia, &nd. Africa had converted whole nations 
TOS hen a eee Charlemagne preached the Gospel 

itl and swe of 
the Cross to the Saxons, Bohemians, and as far es the Danube 
into what is now Hungary; he carried the eame teaching down 
the Adriatic coast, through what is now Dalmatia, and drove 
the Moslems buck from the Pyrenees as far as Barcelona. 

Moreover, ho it was who sheltered Egbert, an exile from 
Wessex, in England, and nasisted him presently to establish 
himself as king in Wessex (802), Egbert subdued the Britons 
in Cornwall, as Charlemagne conquered the Britons of Brittany, 
and, by a series of wars, which he continued after the death of 
his Frankish patron, made himself at last the first King of all 
England (828), 

Bat the attacks of Charlemagne upon the last strongholds 
of paganism provoked & vigorous reaction on the part of the 
unconverted. The Christianized English had retained very 
little of the seamanship that had brought them from the main. 
land, and the Franks had not yet become seamen. As the 
Christian propaganda of Charlemagne swept towards the shores 
of the North and Baltic Sess, the pagans were driven to the 
sea, They retaliated for the Christian persecutions with plunder- 
ing raids and expeditions against, the northern coasts of France 
and against Christian England, 

These pagan Saxons and English of the mainland and their 
kindred from Denmark and Norwsy аге the Danes and North- 
men of our national histories. ‘They were also called Vikings! 
which means “‘inletmen,” because they came from the deep 
inlets of the Scandinavian coast. They came in long black 
galleys, making little use of sails. Most of our information 
about these wars and invasions of the pagan Vikings is derived 
from Christian sources, and so we have abundant information 
of the massacres and atrocities of their raids and very little about 
the oruelties inflicted upon thelr pagan brethren, the Saxons, 
at the hands of Charlemagne. Their animus against the Cross 
and against monks and nuns was extreme. They delighted in 
the burning of monasteries and nunneries and. the slaughter 
of their inmates. 

‘Throughout the period between the fifth and the ninth сеп- 
turies these Vikings or Northmen were learning seamanship, 
becoming bolder, and ranging further. They braved the northern. 
seas until the icy shores of Greenland were @ familiar haunt, 
‘and by the ninth century they had settlements (of which Europe 

!R/B.—Vik in, uot Vikings: Vd a lord or Git 
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in’ general knew nothing) In America. The Northmen bad no 
permanent settlement in ‘America. Somewhere about 1,000. 
there was un attempt to sottle in some part of America callod 
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reembarked, No other Nortimen settlement upon American 
soil is recorded, “In the twelfth century many of thoir sagas 
began to be written down in Iocland. ‘They saw the world in 
terms of valiant adventure, They assailed tho walrus, the 
bear, and the whale, In their imaginations, a great and rich 
sity to the south, a sort of confusion of Rome nnd Byzantium, 
loathed large. hey called it Miklagárd" (the great oity— 
compare Icclandio Miklabaer "'the great ism ") or Micklegarth. 
The magnetism of Micklegarth was to draw the descendants of 
these Northmen down. into the Mediterranean by two routes, 
by. the west and also acroas Russia from the Baltio, na wo shall 
tell Inter, By the Russian route went also the kindred Swedes, 

So long as Charlemugno and Egbert lived, the Vikings were 
no more than raiders; bnt. aa the ninth century, wore on, these 
raids developed into organized invasions. In several districts 
of England the hold of Christianity was by no means firm as yet. 
In Mercia, in partioular, the pagan Northnien found "pur 
and help. ` By 896 the Danes had conquered a fair part of Enzlant 
ead the English king, Alfred the Great, had recognized their rule 
over their conquests, the Dane-law, in tho pact he made with 
Guthrum their leader. 

A little later, in 911, another expedition under Roll. the 
Ganger established itself upon tlie coast of France in the region 
tha as Soren bestolorth na Normandy (o onines dr 

ut of how there was presently a fresh conquest oí 
by the Danes, and how finally the Duke of Normandy became 
King of England, we cannot tell at any length. | There were very 
small racial and social differences between Angle, Saxon, Jute, 
Dane, or Norman: and though these changes loom large in the 
M RENT 


by tho standards of a greater 

The issue between Christianity pres- 
ently from the struggle. By the Treaty of Wedmors the Danes 
agreed to be baptized if they were of their conquests; 
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$5 
Charlemagne Becomes Emperor ofthe West 


In all Europe hove survived not a tithe of the ойе та vigour 


method. 
Official Christianity had long overlaid and accustomed itself 
to ignora, those strange teachings ot Jous ot Nazareth on 
had arisen. The Roman Church, clinging tenacionsly 
ta ita poascosion of tho title of pondfes mains, had long since 
abandoned its appointed task of wehieving the Kingdom of 
Heaven, It wad preoceupied with the revival of Roman ascen- 
iney on ен, НЫ i conceived of aita iohesitanen. It had 
lecorne s. political body, using the faith and needs of simple 
fus (3 fatwand ita oboe. I clung 0d. ths tradition of 46 
jire and to the idea that it was the natural method 
of European unity. Europe, in a series of attempts to restore 
it, drifted ‘towards = dreary imitation and revival of the mis- 


‘past. 

"For eleven centuries, from Charlemagne onwards, “Emperora 
and “Cesars” of this line and that come and go in the history 
of Europe like fancies in a disordered sind. We shall have to 
tell of a great process, лес не ау 
ries жа: ойша power, bt it was 
Went on independently of, and in spite ol, the politieal fam rales 
the time, until at last it shattered those forms altogether. Europe, 
during those eleven centuries of the imitation Cæsars which began 
with and which closed only in the monstrous 
bloodshed of 1914-1918, has been like a busy factory owned 
by n somnambulist, who is sometimes quite unimportant and 
sometimes disastroualy in the way. Or, rather than a somnam- 
ulis I us say by n corpso that magically simulates kind of 

'The Roman Empire staggers, sprawls, is thrust off the 
pu ‘and reappears, and—if we may carry the image one step 
durther—it is the Church of Rome which plays the part of the 
magician алй ope tia cores alive, 

throughout the whole period thoro is always e struggle 
2 on for the control of the corpse between the spiritual and 


Tia 
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various temporal powers. We have already noted the spirit 
of St, Augustine's City of God. Tt was a book which we know 

read, or had read to him—for his literary acoom- 
plishments are rather questionable. He conceived of this 
Christian Empire as being ruled and maintained in its orthodoxy 
f SORO Qane as himself. He was to rule even the 
оре. 

But at Rome the view taken of the revived empire differed 
a little from that. There the view taken was that the Christian 
Caear must be snointed and guided by the Pope—who would 
even have the power to excommunicate and depose him. Even 
in the time of Charlemagne this divergence of view was apparent, 
In the following centuries it became acute. 

‘The idea of the revived Empire dawned only very gradually 
upon the mind af Charlemagne. At first he was ‘simply the 
ruler of his father’s kingdom of the Franks, and his power: 
were fully occupied in struggles with the Saxons and Bavarians, 
and with the Slavs to the east of them, with the Moslem in Spain, 
and. with various insurrections in his own dominions. And ag 
tho result of a quarrel with the King of Lombardy, his father-in- 
law, he conquered Lombardy and North Italy, We have noted 
the establishment of the Lombards in North Italy about 570 
after the great pestilence, and after the overthrow of the East 
Gothio kings. by Justinian. These Lombards had always been 
adanger and a fear to the Popes, and there had been an allianoo 
between Pope and Frankish King against them in the time 
of Pepin. Now Charlemagne completely subjugated Lombardy 
(774), sent his father-in-law to a monastery, and carried his 
conquests beyond the present north-eastern boundaries of Ttaly 
into Dalmatia in 776. In 781 he caused one of his sons, Pepin, 
who did not outlive him, to be crowned King of Italy in Rome. 

‘There was a new Pope, Leo TH, in 795, who seems from the 
first to have resolved to make Charlemagne emperor, Hitherto 
the Court at Byzantium had possessed a certain indefinite 
authority over the Pope: Strong emperors like Justinian had 
bullied the Popes and obliged them to come to Constantinople; 
weak emperors had annoyed them ineffestively, The idea of 
^ breach, both secular nnd religious, with Constantinople had 
long been entertained at the Lateran, aud in the Frankish power 
there seemed to be just the support that was necessary if 
Constantinople was ta be defied. 

So at his ‘accession Leo III sent the keys of the tomb of 

è of the Popes i Later 

Ehe Baer vus tho carior pulse of the Popes fo Rome thoy 
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utet ard s banner tor Cbirlatisgne sa tho symbole ol kis 
sovereignty in Rome as Kin . Very soon pe 
ef ‘protection he had chosen. Не was un- 





а) 
mN 


year 


Inter. Charlemagne- brought him back and reinstated 
him (800). 

Then occurred » very important soene. Ou Christmas Day 
in the year 800, ва ‘was rising from prayer in the Church 
‘of St. Peter, the Pope, who had everything in readiness, clapped 
^ erown upon his head and hailed him Cæsar and Augustus. 


‘been thinking and talking of making himself emy , but he 
BEd evidently mot intended that tho Pope should mais him 
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emperor. He lad had some idea of marrying the Empress 
Irene, who at that time reigned in Constantinople, and so becoming 
monarch of both Eastern and Western Empires. He was now 
obliged vo acoopt the itle ia the manner that Leo IT hidi adapted, 
as a gift from the Pope, and ina way that estrangéd: Constan- 

tinoplo and seoured the separation of Romo from the Byzantine 


nations thus became established as political unities almost 
simultaneously.) After this misfortune Byzantium did. not 
dispute this revival of the empire in the West, and in 812 Charle- 
magne wis formally recognized by Byzantine envoys as Emperor 
and Augustus. 

‘Thus the Empire of Rome, which had died at the hands of 
Odoacer in 470, rose again in 800 as the "Holy Roman Empire)" 
White ita physical strength lay north of the Alps, the centre of 
its idea was Rome. It was, therefore, from. the beginning. a 
divided thing of uncertain power, a claim and an argument rather 
ап а neoessary ha Gorin oped Wat alanya alaktar 
ing over the Alps into Italy, and misions nnd legates toiling 
over in the reverse direction. But the Germans could never 
hold Ttaly permanently, because they could :not stand the malaria 
that the ruined, neglected, undruined country fostered. And im 
Коше, аа well ns in several other of the cities of Italy, there 

a more ancient tradition, the tradition of the aristo- 
Штос nas both Mpa abd Popes 


j0 
The Personality of Charlemagne. 


In spite of the fact that we have a life of him written by 
hie contemporary, Eginhard tho charactar and personality of 





ming ties “The top of his head was round," whatever that 
may mean, and his hair was “white.” He had.a thick, rather 
Базат Life of Berl the Great. (Саны) 
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өз 
short neck, and “his belly too prominent;” He wore « tunie 
with a silver border, and hose. He had a blue cloak, 
and was always girt with his sword, hilt and belt being of gold 


ly. 
He was a man of very miscellaneous activity and great intellectual 
enterprise, and with a self-confidence that is rather suggestive 
of William II, the ex-Gorman Emperor—the last, perhaps for 
ever, df this series of imitation Cesars in Europe which Charle- 


magne began. 
"he mental life that Eginhard records of him is interesting, 
because it not only gives glimpses of a curious character, but 
serves ns a sample of the intellectuality of the time, He could 
tead; probably, at meals he “listened to musio or reading,” but 
we are told that he bad not acquired the art of writing ; “he used 
tto keep his writing-book and tablets under his pillow, that when 
he had leisure he might practise his hand in forming letters, but 
he made little progress im an art begun too late in life." He 
had, bowever, a real respect for learning and a real desire for 
knowledge, and he did his utmost to attract men of learning 
to his Court. Among others who came was Alcuin, a learned 
‘Englishman, 
All those Jearned men were, of course, clergymen, there being 
no other learned men, and naturally they gave a strongly clerical 
to the information they imparted to their master, At 
his Court, which wae usually at Aix-lo-Chapelle or Mayence, he 
maintained iu the winter months a curious institution called 
his “school,” fn which he and his erudite associates affected to 
Jay uside all thoughts of worldly position, assumed names taken 
from the classical writers or from Holy Writ, and discoursed 
upon theology and literature. Charlemagne himself was “Davi 
He developed a considerable knowledge of theology, and it 
is to him that we must ascribe the proposal to add the words 
gue to the Nicene Creed—an addition that finally split the 
and Greek churches asunder: But it is more than doubtful 
if be had any such ‘tion in mind. He wanted to add à 
word or so to thi creed, just ns the Emperor William II wanted 
to write operas and paint pictures, and he took up what was 
originally a Spanish innovation. It was not accepted until 
auch Inter; Pope Leo discreetly opposed it. When nt last it 
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was accepted, ft was probably taken with tlie deliberate istention 
of making a breach with the Greek Church. The point involved 
E a subtle but vital one, upon which the writer ean offer no 





noteworthy thing їп this relationship is that he particularly 
schooled hhis son and successor, Louis the Pious (814-840), to 
take the crown from the altar and crown himself. But Louis 
the Pious was too pious to: adhere to those instructions when 
the, Pope made au objection. ч 

"he legisltion of Charlemagne was greatly coloured 
везна: Ња new. hia: Bible well, as the tines vento and 
it is characteristio of him that after he had been crowned emperor 
he required every male subject bove the age of twelve to renew 
his oath of allegiance, and to undertake to be not simply a good. 
subject but a good Christian, To refuse baptism and to retract 
after baptism were crimes punishable by death, 

He did muoh to encourage architecture, and imported many 
Italian architects, chiefly from Ravenna, to whori we owe many. 
of the pleasant buildings that still at Worms and Cologne atid 
elsewhere delight the tourist ia the Rhineland, He did much 
to dovelop that Romanesque architecture which we shall desoribe 
in the next, section, He founded a number of cathedrals and 
‘monastic schools, did mich to encourage the study of classical 
Latin, and was a distinguished amateur of church music. The 
possibility of his talking Latin and ‘understanding Greek is open 
to discussion; probably he talked! French-Latin. Frankish, 
however, was his habitual tongue. He made a collection of 
old German songs anil tales, but these were destroyed by his 
successor, Louis the Pious, on account of their paganism: 

e corresponded with Haroun-al-Raschid, the Abbasid 
Caliph at Bagdad, who was not, perliaps, the less friendly to 
him on nceount of his vigorous handling of the Omayyad Arabs 
in Spain. Gibbon supposes: that this "publie correspondence 
was founded on vanity,” and that "thóir remote situation left 
no room for à competition of interest." But with the Byzantine 
Expire between them ín the East, and the independent caliphate 
of Spain in the West, and a common danger in the Turks of the 

“ 
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Rasohid, says Gibbon, sent Charlemagne by his 
a splendid tent, a water«lock, an elephant, and 


porties in his dominions. 
that there was в tresty to that effect. 


$T 
Romanesque Architectire and Art. 
While in the Bost, under Christian influence, the floridly 
Roman Empi 


the architecture of Palmyra and Baalbek, waa being modi 
rapidly and profoundly into the stiff un-fleshly richness 
Byzantine style; in-the West it was undergoing similar but not 
exactly parallel developments. ‘The name “Romanesque” has 
Deen spread overs great variety of buildings which: show a 
common quality because they derived from the Roman tradi- 
tion, attenuated and restrained by the general impoverishment of 
the ‘world, but which everywhere testify also to new racial 
influences and new socinl necessities. ‘There were no more amphi- 
theatres, no; great aqueduct, no triumphal arches, no temples 
to the gods, There were fortresses and castles, round or square 
‘and massive, churches and towers, ‘The tower now for the first 
time becomes important in. Europe. Architecture ascende. 
Hitherto we have, had to note towers only in Mesopotamia. 
üldings in ihe Egyptian and Hellenie and Roman world did 
the heavens. In Roman and Hellenic 

in the Great Wall of Chinn there are towers, 
‘of the defences, but that is almost sll there is to tell o 
until the Christian era. ‘Then in» world raided by Hung, Arabs, 





Е 

i 
[ЕЕ 

Е 


mecesity. The church for the new congregational religion is 
‘another necessity, and the two come naturally together, rf 
The new book and idew religions, Christianity and Islim, 
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tho older gods; churches had to bé built big, to hold all the 

believers in the countryside And the people had to be sum- 

moned from the bell tower, the campanile. The type of the 

imperial temple was abandoned; the need for a roomy building 

turned the: Christian architects to the model of the Roman law 
the basilicas. 

It is impossible in the space at our disposal to trace the wide 
variations of "Romanesque" as it merged. into “Byzantine art 
to the east und was modified by Norman, Saxon, and Frank. 
But the phase of stability under Charlemagne gathered together 
the artistic forces of Western Europe under his protection, and 
it is im such buildings as the Cathedral of Aix-li-Chapellé that 
thin Romanesque style reaches its most distinotive expression. 

A parallel but not so complete m disappearance af the 
modelled reality lich wo have noted in Byzantine nnd Arabie 
art went on in Western Europe in these insecure nges, The 
sculptor who could deal vigorously with the poses of man or 
beast was no longer to be found on earth west of India. Painting 
had taken refugo in the monasteries. "The illumination of 
books had been carrind to high levels in the Roman and Hellenic 
empires, und it never altogether died out. ‘The coming nnd 
going of the Christian monks kept it alive and freshened it by 
an exchange of methods and ideas. ‘The Irish monasteries 
were producing, mantseripts of great beauty as early as the 
seventh century. The Book of Kelle, а copy of the Gospels, in 
‘Trinity College, Dublin, ts of this date. Celtio work ia curiously 
"alle to early Arabic work in iis decorative suppression of 
ing forms, itscolour and design-are marvellous; its drawing 
contemptible. Celtio influences mingled with classical and 
Byzantine in the artistio revival at the Court of Charl е 
Thero the illuminated MS. loaded with gold rose to ite most 
brilliant levels: bce te 

‘A disposition to representative art ai ine figures uppears 
rebelliously in-sóme of the English and Norman work and pres- 
ently breaks away towards miniature pictures. But the gradual 
deterioration of MS. illumination snd the disappearance of initin- 
tive therein, due to the diversion of artistic energy to other media, 
became marked only inthe twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 


$8 
The French and thé Germans become Distinct. 


The Empire of Charlemagne did not outlive his son and 
successor, Louis the, Pious. It fell- spart into its main con- 
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siliuenis, "The Latini Keltie and Frankish population of 
Gaul begins now to be recognizable as France, though this France 
was broken up into & number of dukedoms and principalities, 
often with no more than a nominal unity; the German-speaking 
peoples betwean the Rhino and the Slavs to the east similarly 
Mics е ыр эш етеп mors. gehe intimation of 
Germany. When at lengths real emperor reappears in Western 
Europa (962) he ia not à Frank, but a Saxon; tbe conquered in 
Germany hava become the masters, 

‘We see here the first íntümations of a new sort of political 
aggregation in Europe, the dawn of what we now call nationalism, 
Tt ia like the beginning of à procesa of crystallization, a separa- 
tion out, in the entirely confused medley which haa followed the 

of the imperial order. 

Jt js impossible hero to trace the events of the ninth and tenth 
centuries in any detail, the alliances, the treacheries, the claims 
‘and acquisitions. Everywhere there was lawlessness, war, and 
a ior power, In 087 the nominal kingdom of Franoe 
passed from the hands of the Catlovingians, the last descendants 
of , into the hands of Hugh Cápet, who founded & 
hew dynasty. Most of his alleged subordinates were in fact 
independent, and willing to mako war on the king at the slightest 
provocation. The dominions of the Duke of Normandy, for 
example, were more extensive and more powerful than the 
patrimony of Hugh Capet. Almost the only unity of this France 
over which the king excreised a nominal authority ley in the 
common resolution of йа great provinces to resist incorporation 
ів any empire dominated either by a German ruler or by the 
Pope. Apart from the simple onganization. dictated by that 
common will, France was a mosaic. of practically independent 
nobles. Tt was an era of castle-building and fortification, and 
hat was called "private war," throughout all Europe. 

The etate of Rome in the tenth century is almost indescribable. 
The decay of the Empire of Charlemagne left the Pope without 


5 protector, threatened Шу Byzantium and the Saracen, (who 
taken Sicily), and face to. face with the unruly nobles of 


Rome. the most powerful of these were two women, 
Theodora and Marozia, mother und daughter? who in succession 
held the Castle of St. Angelo (§ 1), which Theophylact, the 


patrician husband of Theodora, had seized together with most 
of the temporal power of the Pope. These two women were a 
bold, unscrupulous, and dissolute as any male prince of the time 
have been, and they nre abused by historians as though 

? Gíbon mentions a ascona Thicodora, the sister of Marozia- 
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ten times worse.  Maroris seized nnd iniprisoned Pope 
o (e (028), who speedily died under her care. Her mother, 
‘Theodora, had been his mistress. Marozia subsequently made 
hor illegitimate son Pope, under the title of John XI. 























ter him, hor grandson, Jolin RIE, led the chair of St. Peter, 
E DE ca ыа АП 
takes refuge at last beneath s veil of Latin footnotes. "This 
Pope, John XL, ras finally’ degrided by the now German 
Emperor Otto, who came over the Alps and down into Italy 
to be crowned in 962, 
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This new lino of Saxon emperors, which thus comes into 
а certain Henry the Fowler, who was 
elected King of Germany by an aswmbly of German nobles, 
сев and prelates in 910. In 030 be was sucoceded as King 
[А son, Otte I, surnamed the Great, who was also elected 
De his successor at Aix-la-Chapelle, and who finally descended 
Rome at the invitation af John XII, to be crowned Emperor 
in 062, His subsequent degradation of John was forced upon 
dim by that Pope's treachery. With his assumption of the 
imperial dignity, Otto I did not so much overcome Rome as 
restore the ancient tussle of Pope and Emperor for ascendanoy 
to something like decency and dignity ngain. Otto T was 
followed by Otto It (073-953), Aud he again by a third Otto 
063-1002). 

‘There were, we may note here, three dymisties of emperors 
in the early Middle Ages—Suxon: Otto T (962) to Henry Il, 
'ending 1024; Salian: Conrad II to Henry V, ending about 1125; 
and Hohenstaufen: Conrad II to Frederick II, ending in 1250. 
"The Hehenstaufens were Swabian in orizin. Then camo the 
Habsburgs, with Rudolph Kin 1273, who lasted until 1918. We 
speak of dynasties here, but there was » parade of electing tho 
‘emperor at each accession. 

Whe struggle between the Emperor and the Pope for ascen- 
doncy over the Holy Roman Empire plays-a large part in the 

of the early Middle Ages, and we shall have presently 
to sketch ite chief phases. "Though the Church never sank quite 
to the level of John XI again, the story fluctuates through 
of great violence, confusion, nnd intrigue. 

‘Yet the outer histary of Christendom ia nob the whole history 
at Christendom. That the Lateran was as cunning, foolish, 
and criminal as most other contemporary Courts haa to be 
recorded; but, if we are to keep due: proportions in thie history, 
jt must not be unduly emphasized, We must remember that 
through all those nges, leaving profound consequences, but 
lesving no conspicuous records upon the histarian'a page, count- 
ter si aia rouen Sec eo y tiet Gout of eua са УЫШ 
still lived and lives still-at the core of Christianity, that they 
ТА на Г vero Hn to wis paciour and slit, an chat 
they did unselfish and devoted deeds. Through those ages such 
fives cleared the air, and made a better world possible. Just as 
in the Moslem world the Spirit of Islam generation hy generation 
produced ita erop of courage, integrity, and kindlinesa, 


ir 
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$9 
The Normans, the Saracens, the Hungarians, and the Seljuk Turks. 


White the Holy Roman Empire and the nations of France 
and England were thus sppearing amidst the extreme political 
fragmentation of the civilization of Western Europe, both that 
civilization and the Byzantine Empire were being subjected: to 
a threefold attack—from tha Sarscen powers, from the Northmen, 
ЕЭК стао And meat fortata bie D lall Бена 
a new thrust of the Turkish peoples through South 
Bassi, and also by way of Armenia and the Empire of Bagdad 
from Central Asin, 

After the overthrow of the Omayyads by the Abbasid dynasty, 
the strength of tlie Saracenio impulse вайа Europe diminished: 
Islam was no longer united: Spain was under a separate Omuyyad 
Caliph; North Africa; though nominally subject to the Abbasids, 
was really independent; and presently (809) Egypt became & 
separate power with œ Shiite Caliph of its own, a pretender 
cliiming descent from Ali and Fatima {the Fatimite Caliphate). 
‘These Egyptian Fatimites, the green flag Moslems, were fanatics 
in comparison with the Abbasids, and did much to embitter the 
genial relations of Islam and Christianity, "They took Jerusalem, 
and interfered with the Christian nocess to the Holy Sepulchre. 
On the’ other side of the shrunken Abbasid domain there was 
^lso a Shiite kingdom in Persia. „The chiof Saracen conquest 
in the ninth century was Sicily; but this was not overrun in the 
grand old style ina yonr or so, but subjugated tediously, song 
along century, and with many set-backs. The S| 
disputed in Sicily with» the Saracens from Africa. pn Spem 
tho Sarena end giving’ тонай Ыйла таамп} Сапаш 
effort. Nevertheless, Bratia Empra ana онер. 
Cheong wate el oo wea upon the Mediterranean Sea 
that the Saracen riders and pirates from North Africa wero 
ble to raid almost unchallenged in South Tealy and the Greek 

lands. 

‘But now а new force wis appearing in the Mediterranean. 
Wo have already remarked that the Roman Empire never ex- 
tendod iteelf to tho shores of the Baltic Sea, nor had over the 
vigour to päh itself into Denmark, "The Nordic Aryan peoples 
of these neglected regions loarnt much from the empire that was 
unable to subdue them; as we have already noted, they developed 
‘tho art of shipbuilding and became bold seamen; they: spread 
Sereni the: North Bea t the west, und aosoes the Baltic and up 

the Russian rivers into the very heart of what is now Russia, 
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One of their earliest settlements in Russia was Novgorod the 
Great. 


There ie the same trouble and confusion for the student 
of history with these northern tribes as there is with tho 
Scythians of classical times, and with the Hunnish Turkish 
peoples of Eastern and Central Asia, They appear under а 
great variety of names, they change and intermingle. In the 
case of Britain, for example, the Angles, the Saxons, and Jutes 

most of what is now England in the fifth and sixth 
centuries; the Danes, a second wave of practically the same 
ple, followed ín the eighth and ninth; and in 1010 a Danish 
ing, Canute the Great, reigned in England, and not only over 
England, but over Denmark and Norway. His subjects sailed 
to Iceland, Greenland, and perhaps to the American continent. 
Kor s time, under Canute and his sons, it seemed possible that 
3 great confederation of the Northmen might have established 


‘Then in 1066 a third wave of the samo people flowed over 
England from the “Norman” State in France, where the. North- 
men bad been settled since the days of Rolf the Ganger (011), 
and whore they had learnt to speak French. William, Duke of 
Normandy, became the William the Conqueror (1000) of English 


Practically, from the standpoint of universal history, all 
these peoples were the same, people, waves of one Nordic stock. 
‘These waves were not onl} flowing westward but eastward, 
Already we huve recorded a very interesting earlier movement 


into the Ostrogoths and the Visigoths, and the adventurous 
wanderings that ended at Jast in the Ostrogoth kingdom in Italy 
and the Visigoth states in Spain, In the ninth century e second 
movement of the Northmen scross Russia was going on ut 
ihe same time that their establishments in England and their 
dukedom of Normandy were coming into existence, 

‘The populations af South Scotland, England, Fast Ireland, 
Elanders, Normandy, and the Russias bave more elemente in 
common than we are accustomed to recognize. All are funda- 
mentally Gothie end Nordie peoples. Even in their weighis 
and measures tbe kinship of Russians and English is to be noted; 
both have the Norse inch and foot, and many early Norman 
churches in England are built on a scale that shows the use of 
the enjene (1 ft.) and quarter-sajene, a Norse measare still used 
in Russia. These “Russian” Norsemen travelled in the summer- 
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time, using the river routes that abounded in Russia; they 
Carried their ships by portoges from the northward-running 

rivers! to those flowing southward, They appeared as pirate, 
raiders, and traders both upon the Caspian and the Black Sea, 
The. Arabic chroniclers noted their apparition upon the Caspian, 
and learnt to call them Russians. They raided. Persia, and 
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threatened Constantinople with a great leet of small oraft (in 
865, 004, 041 and 10431). 

Une of these Northmen, Rurik (eirea 850), established him- 
ll se io ruler of Novgorod and his enocesor, the Duke Oleg, 
taok Kief and laid the foundations of modem Russia, 
fighting qualities of the Russias Vikings were speedily appre- 
ciated at Constantinople; the reeks A Тага, 
‘and ani Insperial Vararigian bodyguard was formed, After the 
conquest of England by tht Normans (1008), a number of Danes 
and English were driven into exile And joined these Russian 
Varangiana, tly finding few obstacles to intercourse in 
thir spocoh and habits: 

Meanwhile the Normans from Normandy were also finding 
their way-into the Mediterranean from the West. They caine 
first ws mercenaries, and later as independent invaders; and 
they came mainly, not; i eto be noted, by een, but in scattered 
Wanda by land: ‘hey came through the Rhineland und Italy, 
Partly in the search for warlike employment and loot, partly 
as pilgrims. For the nith and tenth centuries saw a great 
development of pilgrimage, 

‘These Normans, ad they grew powerful, discovered themselves. 
such rspucions and vigorous robbers that they forced tho Eastern 
Emperor; andthe Pope into`a feeble ‘and ineffective alliance 
маша ше (2060), Thay defeated and-captured and were 
pardoned by the Pope; E established themseives-in Calabria 
and South Italy, conquered Sicily from the Saracens (1000- 
1090), and under Robert Guiscard, who had entered Ita = 

аа Ане Өг ва hi lever pa brigand in 
threatened е В; краш по. His army, Mi 
y ‘Moslems, crossed from Brindisi 


оошо! to stack the Ronin Republi, thirteen centuries before 
(273 5c). He laid siege to the Byzantine stronghold of 





Robert cay Durazzo tee В ‘but the pressure of affairs 
in Ttaly Jim. and апау ры ва еп to this бар 
аа tie ein Meco, leaving the 


Be Free кие окон ыл манын Cooma 
алану (1081190): 

Да шу, аш confits ion cnmpier for Us to tell har, 
it bert Guiscard to besiege and sack Rome (1084); 
E SU ааа оо оаа ишо, 
ктм dates are fron vee 863, DOT, D35, 94 

5 А 904-7, oss, odd, 971-2. 
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tho gf thnt contingent. of Sicilian Moslems amongst 
Mis кде, Тг уне ЖОШ МА шшш dives other 
Norman attacks upon tho Eastern power, one hy the son of 
Bobert Guiscard, and the two others directly from Sicily. by 
жел. 


But neither the Saracens nor the Normans pounded quite 
so heavily against the old empire at Byzantium or against. the 
Holy Roman Empire, the vamped-up Roman Empire of the 





West, as did the double thrust from the Turanian centres in 
Central Asia, af which we mast now tell, 

We have already noted the westward movement of the Avars, 
and the Turkish Magyars who followed in their track, From 
the days of Pepin L onward, the Frankish power and its mocessors 
in Germany were in. conflict with these Eastern. raiders al 
Aall thè Eastern borderlands, Held and punis 
them, and established some sort, of overlordship as far cast as 
the Carpathians; but, amidst the enfecblement that followed his 
death, these peoples, more or less blended now in the secounts: 
under the name of Hungarians, led by the Magyars, re-established 
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their complete freedom again, and raided yearly, often as far as 
ihe Rhine. They DAT Gibbon notes, the monastery of 
‘St, Gall in Switzerland, and the town of Bremen. Their great 
raiding period was between DOO and 960, ‘Their biggest effort, 
through Germany right into France, thence over the Alps and 
home again by North Italy, was in 938-9. Robbers abroad, 
Же рын Ма уй: Gurssdatalte freedom" at boma “Thay 
are enid to have already hind a traditional politica] constitution 
in the tenth cent 

Thrust southward Зву these ‘disturbances, and by others to 
be the Bulgarians, na wo have already noted, 
ишы i themselves under Krum, between the Danube and 
Originally & Turkiah pooplo, the (Варна, 
‘appearance in the east of Russia, had become, 
by repeated. admixture, almost entirely Slavonio in race. and 

For some time after their establishment in Bulgaria. 
they remained pagan, ‘Their king, Boris (852-884), entertained 
Moslem envoys, and seems to have contemplated nn adhesion 
to Islam, but finally he married à Byzantine princess, and handed. 
Eur and his people over to the Christian faith: 

jo de wore drubbed into & certain respect for 
а civilisation by, HER the Vowine, the sleeted King of 
Germany, and Otto the First, the first Saxon emperor, in the 
tenth century. But they did not decido to adopt Christianity 
until about ap. 1000. “Though they were Christianized, they 
their own Turko-Finnic language (Magyar), and they re- 
Sela ifo thia day, They retained, teo, a certain freedom under 
the monarchy imposed npon them, Their written constitution, 
‘the "Golden Seal," dates from 1222, and is an Eastern parallel. 
o the English Magna Charta in its limitations of the king's 
absolute power. King Stephen, the fitsh king of the Magyare, 
stipulated, whist he formally nocepted Christianity, that Hungary, 
Sulis Bolonia and Poli, should not be ‘incorporated with 
the Holy Roman Em; 

Bulgarians and Чына do not, however, exhaust the 
catalogue of the peoples whose westward movements embodied 
the Turkish thrust across South Russia, Behind the Hungarians 
and Bulgarians thrist the Khazars, s Turkish people, with 
whom чое ае жну considerable proportion of Jews 
who had been expelled from Constantinople, and who had 

fhem aud mae many proselytes. "To these Jewish 

are to be ascribed the great settlements of Jews in 
ind RG: а Шиш ыш; and over- 
‘them, were the Petschenegs (or Patzinuks), a savage 


: 
Si 
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Turkish people who are first leard of in the ninth century, 
and who were destined to dissolve and vanish as the kindred 
Huns did five coaturies before. 

‘And while the trend of all these peoples was westward, we 
have, when we are thinking of the соро ana 
South Russian regions, to remember also: the 
of the Northmen between the Baltio and the Black Sea, who 
interwove with the Turkish migrants like warp and woof, and 
dear in mind also that there was a considerable Slavonic populs~ 
tion, the heirs and descendants of Seythians, Sarmatians, and 
the like, already extabliahed in theso resilees, lawless, bub fertile 

arcas, All these races mixed with and reacted upon one another. 
‘The universal prevalence of Slavonio languages, except in Hun- 
gary, shows that the population remained predominantly Slav. 
And in what is now Roumania, for all the passage of peoples, 
and in spite of conquest after conquest, the tradition and inheri- 
tance of the Roman provinces of Dusia and Mosin Interior still 
kept a Latin speech and memory alive, 

But this direct thrust of the Turkish peoples against Christen- 
dom to the north of the Black Sea was, in the end, not nearly 
40 important as their indirect thrust south of it through the 
empire of the Caliph. We cannot deal here with the tribes 
gnd dissensions af te Turkish peoples of Turkestan, nor with 

the particular causes that brought to the fore the tribes under 
ihe rule of the Seljuk clan, In’ the eleventh century these 
Seljuk ‘Turks broke with irresistible: force, not in one army, 
bnt in a group of armies, and under two brothers, into: 
decaying of tho Moslem Empiro. 

For Islam had long ceased to be one empire. ‘Tho orthodox 
Sunnite Abbasid rule had shrunken to what was once Babylonia; 
and even in Bagdad the Caliph was the mere creature of his 


Turkish sort of mayor of the a Turk, 
mata ы тыйа Toot of tbe Calg fn ere, nak wont of 
im, i i ite heretics. 
; they now swept 
pstarts, 





‘over the temporal powers of the mayor of the 
Very early they conquered Armenia from the Greeks, e 
breaking the bounds that. bad restrained the power/of Islam for 
four centuries, they swept on’ to the conquest of Asia Minar 
almost to the gates of Constantinople. The mountain: barrier 

ef Cili tiat hadi held -tho Moslem 4o ong ‘ad boon, turned 
by the conquest of Armenia from the north-east. Under-Alp 
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‘Aran, who had united all the Seljuk power in his own hands, 
the Turks utterly smashed the Byzantine army at the battle 
ot Manzikert, or Melaxgird (1071). ‘The effect of Кие 
upon people's imaginations was very great. Islam, whi 
MESA d far dec ia\deeny, which bad boon divided veligiondiy 
Bd politically; wns eiddenly discovered to have rison ugain 
andl it was the secur old Byzantine Empire that seemed om 
the brink of dissolution, 

"The loss cf Asia Minor was very swift. "The Seljuks established. 
themselves nt. Iconium (Kunin), in what is now Anatolia.. In a 
little while they were in posseasion of the fortress of Nicæa over 
‘against the capital. 


z 


10 
How Constantinople Appealed to Rome. 


"We linee already told of the nttael of the Nortiuns upon the 
Byzantine Empire from the west, and of the battle of Durazzo 
(1082); nud we have noted that Constantinople had still vivid 
momories of the Rusiansew raids (1043). Bulgarin, it in trus; 
Bad been tamed end Christistized, but there was heavy nnd 
Uncertain warfare ‘on with the Petschendgs. North and 
west, the emperor hands were full. Now came this final 
crowning threat from the east. This swift advance of the 
Turks into country that had been so long securely. Byzantine 
must bee seemed like the approsch of final disaster: Tho 
Byzantine Emperor Michael VII, under the pressure of those 
convergent dangers, took a step thst. probably seemed both 
to himself and to-Rome of the utmost political significance. 
ыы world tumed о. ber entanenê Latin sister. Не 
E to the Pope, Gregory VII, for assistance. His appeal 
ia epested sill spore urgently by his кшем, АКЫ 
Comnenus, to Pope Urban I. 

TS tbe counsellor of Rome this must; ave presented Ишен 
ва а supreme opportunity for the assertion of the beadship of 
the Pope over the entire Christian world. 

Tn this history: we have tmoed the growth of this idea of a 
religious government of Christendom—and through Christendom 
of mankind—and we have shown how: nat 
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* the assembly of. a r E A 
"ope. was the assembly of the priests, and a great 
numberof highly educated offices, who never, avonia the darkest 
and wildest days, lost sight altogether of the very grand idea at 
a divine world dominion, SF abonoa; of Chriat thronghou tho 
earth that St. Augustine had expressed. Through all 

Ages that idea was the guiding influence in Rome, For atime, 
perhaps, mean minds would prevail there, and in the affairs of 
the world Rome would play the part of a greedy, treacherous, 
and insanely cunning old woman; followed a phase of masculine 
and quite worldly astutenese, perhaps, or a phase of exaltation. 
Came an interlude of fanaticism or pedantry, when all the pressure. 
was upon exaot doctrine: Or there was a, moral collapse,’ und 
the Lateran, became: tho throno-of some sensuous or ssthetio 
sutoorat, ready to sell every. hope or hononn the Church could 
give for money to spend upon pleasure or display. Yet, оп the 
Shole, the papal ahip kept ite coura and onmo presently befara 


again, 
In this period to which we have now come, the period of the 
eleventh century, we discover a Rome dominated by the per- 
soealityofsan susequanally gread statesman; Зіны, идо 
шшш шыда тишек Н 
‘and finally beoarae Pope Himself under the name of Geogory МЫ. 
(1073 1080), Wo find that under! his ialloenoe, vios sloth, 
and corruption have been swept ont of the Church, that the 
method of eleoting the Popes has been reformed, and-that a great. 
strogale has been waged with the Emperor upon the manifestly 
vital question of "inyestitures," the question whether Pope or 
temporal monurch should have the decisive voice in the appoint- 
ment of the bishops in their domains. | How vital that question 
was we can better realize when we bear in mind that in many 
kingdoms more than a quarter of the land was clerical 
Hitherto the Roman clergy had been‘able to marry; but now, 
to detach them effectually from the world and to make them 
more compl Vires instrumenta of. the Church, celibacy waa 
imposed upon 
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ҮП һай Ъееп prevented by his struggle over the 
ou ens Кы asser Lo s їн кура. 
but he hed left a worthy successor in Urban TE 
(1088-1099); and when the letter of Alexius came to hand, 
Urban seized at onée upon the opportunity it afforded for 
drawing together all the thoughts and forces of Western Europe 
into one passion and purpose. Thereby he might hope to end 
the private warfare that prevailed, and find a proper outlet 
Хог tho immense energy of tho Normans. He saw, too, an 
opportunity of thrusting the Byzantins power and Chureh aside, 
and extending tho influence of the Latin Church over Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt: 

"The envoys of Alexius were heard at & church council, 
hastily summoned at Piacenza (= Placentia), and next year 
(105), at Clermont, Urban held a second great council, in which 
all'the' slowly gathered strength of the Church was organi 
dor a universal war propaganda against the Moslems, Private 
war, all war among Christians, was to cease until the infidel 
had been swept back and tho aito of the Holy Sepulchre was 
again in’ Christian hands; 

The fervour of the response enables us to understand the 
Fest work of restive organization ‘that bas been done ín 
festern Europe in the previous five centuries, In the beginni 
of the seventh century we saw Western Europe as a chaos of 
social and political frsements, with no common idea nor hope, 
A system shattered almost to a dust of self-sceking individuals: 
Now, in the close of the eleventh century, there is everywhere 
a commoni belief, a linking ides, to which inen may devote 
themselves, and by which they ean co-operate together in a 
universal enterprise. "We realize that, in spite of much weakness 
and intellectual and mora) unsoundnese, to this extent the 

etiam Church has worked. We are able to mensure the 
evil phases of tenth-century Home, the scandals, the filthiness, 
the murders and violence, at their proper value by tlie scale of 
this fact. "No doubt, also, all over Christendom there had 
been many lazy, evil, and foolish priests, but’ it is manifest 
that this ‘task of teaching and co-ordination that hid been 
only through a grest multitude of right-living 
jonks and nuns, A new and greater amphictyony, 
the amphictyony of Christendom, had come into the world, 

it had built by thousands of anonymous, faithful 
tiis 








| 


уоп; 
been 

And this response to the appeal of Urban TI was not confined 
only to what we should call educated people. Tt was not 
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simply knights and princes who were willing to go upon this 
rude. Bide by side with the figure of Urban we must put 
the figure of Peter the Hermit, a type novel to Europe, 
albeit a little reminiscent of the Hebrew prophets. This man 
вр preaching the crusade to the common people, He 

a story—whether truthful or untruthful hardly matters in 
this connection—of his pilgrimage ta Jerusalem, of the wanton 
destniction at the Holy Sepulchre by the Seljnk Turks, who 
took it somewhen about 1075—the chronology af this period is 
still very vagne—and of the exactions, beutalities, and deliberate 
cruelties practised upon the Christian pilgrima to the Holy 
Places. Barefooted, olad in a coarse garment, riding on an ass, 
nud bearing a huge cross, this man travelled about France and 
Germany, and everywhere herangued vast crowds in church 
or street or market-place, 

Here for the first time we discover Europe-with an idea and 
soul! Here iss universal response of indignation at tho story 
Gf m remote wrong, a swift understanding of a common cause 
for rich and poor alike. You cannot imagine this thing happen- 
ingin the Empire of Augustus Caesar, or, indeed, in any previous 
state in the world's history. Something of the kind might 
perhaps have been possiblo in the far smaller world of Hellas, 
or in Arabia before Islam. But this movement afected nations, 
kingdoms, tongues, and peoples. It is clear that we are dealing 
with something new that has come into the world, a new clear 
connection of the common interest with the conaciousress of 
the common man, 


pu 
The Crusades. 


From the very first this flaming enthngiasm was mixed with 
baser elements. There was the cold and caloulated scheme of 
the free and ambitious Latin Church to subdue and replace 
The emperor-ruled Byzantine Church; there was the freebooting 
instinct of the Normans, who were tearing Ttaly to pieces, which. 
turned readily enough {о new and richer world of plunder 
and there waa something in the multitude who now turned their. 
faces east, something deeper than love in the human composition, 
namely, fearborn hato, that the impassioned appeals of the 
propagandists and the exaggeration of the horrors and cruclties 
of the infidel had fanned into flame, 

And there were still other forces; the intolerant Seljuke and 
the intolerant Fstimites lay now an impassable barrier morosa 
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so 

the eastward trade of Genoa and Venice that hud hitherto 

flowed through Bagdad and Aleppo, or through Egypt. They 

‘must force open these closed channels, unless Constantinople 

aad the Black ‘Sea route were to monopolize Eastern trade 
Ан 1094 and 1005 there had been a 

pestilence nnd famine from the Seheldt to Bohemia, and there 



































‘But these were secondary contributory causes. "The fact of 
predominant interest-to the historian of mankind is this sili to 
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crusade: suddenly revealed as a now masa possibility in human 


‘The story of the crusades abounds in such romantic and 
Picturesque detail that the writer of at Outline of History must 
Tide his pen upon the curb through this alluring field, The 
first forces to move eastward were great crowds of undisciplined 

le rather than armies, and they sought to make their way 
y the valley of the Danube, and thonos southward to Con- 
stantinople. "This was tlie "people's erusade." Newer before 
in the whole history of the world had there been such a spectacle 
ва these masses of practically leaderless people moved by an 
idea. It was & very crude idea. When they got among 
foreigners, they did not seem to have realized that they were 
not already among: the infidel, Tiro great mole, the advance 
guard of tho expedition, committed such excesses in Hungary, 
where the language must have been incomprehensible to them, 
as to provoke the Hungarians to destroy them: They were 
massacred. A third host began with a great pogrom of the 
Jews in the Rhineland—for the Christian blood was up—and 
this multitude was also dispersed in Hungary. Two other 
hosts under Peter got through and reached Constantinople, 
to the astonishment and dismay of the Emperor Alexius, They 
looted and committed outrages as they came, and at last he 
shipped them across the Bosphorus, to be massacred rather 
than defented by the Seljuks (1006), КЫ ies 

"This first unhappy appearance of the "people" as people 
в ба оор Ыс was Kallowod. dt. 1002, 1r t 
organized forces of the First Crusade. They camo by diverse 
toutes from france, Normandy, Flanders, England, Southern 
Italy and Sicily, and the will and power of them were the 
Normans, ‘They’ crossed the Bosphorus and captured Nieza, 
which Alexius snatched away irom theni before they could 
loot it. 

"Then they went on by much the same route as. Alexander 
the Great, тоци tha Gilloian Gates, leaving the Turks iu 





the 
city was finally captured (July 15, 1099). ‘The slaughter was 
ibi? hê blood Ut the cobquered min doa the strtot, until 
men splashed in blood as they rode, At nightfall, ‘sobbing 
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fur excess of joy,’ the crusaders came to the Sepulchre from 

their tresding of the winepress, and put their blood-stained 

heads together n praet. So, on that day of July, the First 
‘Crusade came to an end." 

"The suthority of the Patriarch of Jerusalem was st once 

ined vpon by the Latin clergy its the expedition, and th 

Orthodox Christians found themselves in rather a worse case 


Latin principalities established at Antioch and Edossa, and 
here begun a struggle for ascendancy between these various 
courts and kings, and an unsuccessful attempt to make Jerusalem 
& property of the Pope. These are complications beyond our 
present scopo. 

‘Leb us quote, however, n characteristic passage from Gibbon:— 

“Tn w ntyle low grave than thot of history, I should perhaps 
compare the Emperor Alexius to tha jackal, who is said to follow 
tho steps and to devour the leavings of tho lion, Whatever 
а анор к меһ 

‘wero amply recon атала расона i 
lio derived from tho explota of the Franka. His dexterity and 
vigilance secured their first conquest of Niema, and from this 
threatening station the Turks were compelled to evacuate the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople; 
the crusaders, with blind valour, advanced into. tho 

hd commie af any the orafty Grock improved the 
favourable occasion when the emirs of the sen coast were recalled 
to the standard of the Sultan. Tho Turks were driven from tho 
isles of Rhodes nnd Chios; the eities of Ephesus and Smyma, of 
Sardes, Philadelphia, and Laodicea, were restored to the empire, 
which Alexius enlarged from the Hellespont to the banka of the 
Meander and the rocky shores of Pamphylia, Tho churches 
resumed their splendour; the towns were rebuilt and fortified; 
land the desert country was peopled with colonies of Christians, 
who wore gently removed from the more distant and dangerous 
frontier. 


“Tn these paternal onres we may forgive Alexius, if we forget 
the deliverance of the holy sepulchre; but, by tho Latins, ho was 
with the foul reproach of treason and desertion. 

Tier bd recen Holy and obedlnos tobe Unronsy but Ae 
had promised to assist their enterprise in person, or, nt least, 
ith hi troops алі іга: his base rotrvat dissolved. their. 
; and the sword, whioh had been the instrument of 

Abit victory, wan the pledge and title of their jus indopendénoes 

V E. Barker, art. " Crusades," Hncyciopadia Britannica. 
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Tt does not ‘appear that the emperor attempted to revive his 
obsolete cline over the Kingdom of Jerusalem, hut the borders 
of Cilicia and Syria were more recont in his possession and more 
Accessible to his arms. ‘The great army of the crusaders was 
annihilated or dispersed; the principality of Antioch was left 
without » head, by the surprise and captivity of Bohemond; his 
ransom. had oppressed him with a heavy debt; and his Norman 
followers were manfaat, to repel tho hostilities of the Greek 


"In this distress, Bohemond embraced a magnanimous 
resolution, of leaving tho defence of Antiook to bis kinsman, 
the faithful Tancred; of arming the West against the Byzantine 
Empire, and of executing the design which he inherited from the 
lesona nd example of his father Guisard: His embarkation 


Greeks, 

Wo hava dait tiraa lengthy with She Mist Crude, because 
it displays completely the quality of expeditions, The 
reality of the struggle between the Latin und the Byzantine 
E became more and more nakedly “apparent. In 1101 

foreements, in which tho fleet of the mereantile 
тшде оГ Ves ad Gara red руш ju and tha 
power of the kingdom of Jerusalem was extended, 

"The year 1147 взт a Second Crusade, in which both tha 
Emperor Conrad Til and King Louis of France. participated, 
Tt was a much more stately and far less suocesefal and enthusi- 
natio expedition than its predecessor. It had been provoked 
by the fall of Hdesss to the Moslems in 1144. One large division 
of Germans, instead of going to the Holy Land, attacked and 
smbjugated the still pagan Wenda east of tho Elbe. This, the 
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Pope agreed, counted as crusading, and so did the capture of 
ond ian kingdom of. 


before T i 
Egypt and Bagdad, in reached a Jehad, a Holy War, & 
counter-ernsade, of all the Moslems against the Christians, 
"This Jehind excited almost as mich feeling in Islam as tho First 
Crusade had done in Christendom. It was now a case of crusader 
i$ crusader; und in 1187 Jerusalem was rotaken, 
‘This provoked the Third Crusade (1189). This also wase 
affair, planned jointly by tbe Emperor Frederick-I (known. 
better aa Frodarick Barbarossa), the King of France, and the 
Beto of EEDA (ein af diat eie ovid many of the test 
French provinces). The papacy played m secondary par im 
thia expedition; jt was in one of its phases of eníceblement; 
And the crusade was the most courtly, chivalrous, and romantio 
ofall. Religious bitterness was. OER by the idea of knightly 
xallantey, which obsesied both Salndin and Richard I (1189- 
1109) of England (Cour de Lion), and the lover of romance may 
very well turn to the romances about this period for its flavour. 
Tho crusade saved the principality of Antioch fora time, but. 
failed to retake Jerusalem. ‘The Christians, however, remained 


ia 


in possession of the sra coast of Palestine, 
‘By the time of the Third Crusade, the magic and wonder 
had gone out of these movements - The common 
had thom out, Men went, but only kings 
noblès straggled back; and that often only after heavy taxation 
for a ransom. 
‘Whe idea of the crusades was choapened by their too frequent 
and trivial use. Whenever tho Pope quarrelled with anyone 
now, or when he wished to weaken tbe dangerous power of the 


ро 
exertions, he called for a crusade, until 


to mean gnything but snvsttempt to give 
EESE DEE a a seats 


H 
li 
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disputes of policy. Frederiek: IT waa not only crusaded agninat 

ccommunicated—withont: visible injury. Ho was excom- 
cated again in 1289, and this sentence was renewed by 
Innocent IV in 1248; 

The bulk of the Fourth Crusade never reached the Holy 
Land at all. It started from Venice (1202), captured Zarm, 
encamped at Constantinople (1203), and finally, in 1204, stormed 
the city, It was frankly a combined attack on tho B 

« Venice took: much of the coasts and islands of the 
‘empire, and a Latin, Baldwin of Flanders, was act up as emperor 
in Constantinople. "The Latin and Greek Churches were declared 
to be reunited, and Latin emperors ruled as conquerors in 
Constantinople from 1204 to 1201. 

1n 1212 occurred dreadful thing, a children’s crusade. 
An excitement that could no longer affect sane adults wa spread 
among the children in the south of France and in the Rhone 
valley. A crowd of many thousands of French boys marched 
to Maraeilien; thoy were then lured on board ship byi утта, 
who sold them into slavery in Egypt. The Rhineland children 
{amped into Italy, many perishing by tho way, and there 


к к ы E OA 
business, “The very children put us to shame,” he said; and 
sought to whip up enthusiasm for «Fifth Crusader» This cfinnde 
aimed at the conquest of Egypt, becsuse Jerusalem was now 
held by the Egyptian Sultan; its remnants returned in 1221, 
aftet-an inglorious evacuation of its one capture, Damietta, with 
the Jerusalem vestiges af the True Cross a4 a sort of consolation 
concession on the part of the victor. We have already noted 
the earlier adventures of this venerable relic before the days 
Sissi when iê waa carried off by Chaeross ILto Ciesiphon, 

recovered by tbe Emperor Heraclius. Fragments of the 
Tie erem owevos, bad always boen 1 Homaiat tho oburoh ef. 
В. Croce-in-Gerusalemmo; since the days of the Empress Helena. 
(the mother of Constantine the tho Grent) to whom, says tho legend, 
its hiding-place had been revealed in a vision during her pil 


to the Holy Land. 
She custody a the True Crabs says Gibbon, “which on 


i енйп EE NUR TID ple, was entrusted 
to the Bishop of Jerusalem; and le alone might gretify tho 
‘curious devotion of the pilgrims by the gift of small pieces, which. 
they encased in gold or gems, and carried away in trinmph to 
their respective countries. But, as this gainful branch of com- 
merce-must soon have been annihilated, it was found convenient 
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to suppose that the marvellous wood possessed a seoret power 
of vegetation, and that its substance, though continnally 
diminished, still remained entire and unimpaired.” 

The Sixth Crusnde (1228) was a crusade bordering- upon 
absurdity. The Emperor Frederick II. had monii iud du 
upon a crusade, and evaded his vow. He had made a false start 
and retuned, He was probably bored by the mere idea of 
a crusade, But te vow had ben part ofthe bargain by whic 
hie secured the support of Pape Innocent IU in his eleotion aa 
зари. Ба Меша Моне in zeorganiing the, pureriinent 

а башып Kingdom, lie had given the Popo to-under- 
Е that he would relinquish those d if he became 
pero; end the Popo was anxious this process of 
содан ну Мый Kix to the Holy Laci "Tho Pape did 
pot want Frederiok. II, or any German emperor at all, in Italy, 
Bonome: ә: Мамай wished to rule Italy. As Frederick II 
ive, Grégory IX excommunicated him, proclaimed 

ES ‘him, and invaded his dominions in Italy (1228). 
Whereupon the Emperor sailed with an army to the Holy Land, 
There he had a meeting with tbe Sultan of Egypt (the Emperor 
spoke six languages freely, including Arabic); and it would seem 
these two gentlemen, both of sceptical opinions, exchanged views 
‘of a congenial sort, discussed the Pope in a worldly icbated 
the Mongolian rush westward, which threatened them both 
alike, and agreed finally to a commercial convention, and the 
surrender of a partiof the kingdom of Jerusalem to: Frederick. 

‘This, indeed, was a new sort of crusade, a crusade by private 
treaty. As this astonishing crusader had been excommunicated, 
he had to indulge in & purely secular coronation in Jerasalem, 

‘the crown from the altar with his own hand, in à church 





to show him the Holy Places; indeed, these were presently all 

put under an interdiot by the Poteinech of Jerusalem and locked 

up; manifestly, the affair differed altogether in; spirit from the 

red. onslaught of the First Crusade. It had not even the kindly 

Today o the Caliph Omars vii ri hondmd years 
lore. 

Frederick II rode out of Jerusalem almost alone, returned 
a Sr ee 
order very rapidly, chased armies out of his possessions, 
and obliged the Pope to give him absolution irom bis excom 
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because he was very typical of certain new forces that were 
coming into European affairs. 

‘The Christians lost’ Jerusalem again in 1244; it was taken 
from them very easily by the Sultan of Egypt when they 
attempted an intrigue &gninst him; This provoked the Seventh 

le, the Crusade of St, Louis, King of France (Louis EX), 
who was taken prisoner in Egypt and ransomed in 1250. Not 
until 1918, when it fell to à mixed force of French, British, snd 
Indian troops, did Jerusalem slip once more from the Moslem 
grasp... 

One more crusade remains to be noted, an expedition to 
Tunis by, this same Louis IX, who died of fover there. 


n 
The Crusades a Test of Christianity. 


The essential interest of the crusades for the historian of 
mankind lies in the wave of emotion; of unifying feeling, that 
animated thefirst. Thereafter these ions became more 
and more an established process, and less and less vital events. 
‘The First Crusade was an occurrence like the discovery of 
„America; the later ones were more and more like в trip across 
the Atlantic. In the eleventh century, the idea of the crusade 
must have been like a strange and wonderful light in the sky; 
in the thirteenth, ‘one can imagine honest burghers saying in 
tones of protest, “What! another crusade!” 

‘The experience of St. Louis in Egypt is not like a fresh ex- 
perience for mankind; it is much more liko a round of golf over 
some well-known links, a round that was dogged by misfortune. 
It is an insignificant series of events. The interest of life had 
shifted to other directions. aa 

The beginning of the crusades displays all Europe saturated 
by a naive Christianity, and ready to follow the leading of the 
Pope trustfully and simply, The seandals of the Lateran during 
its evil days, with which we are all so familiar now, were practi: 
cally unknown outside Rome. And Gregory VIT and Urban П. 
had redeemed all that. But intellectuatly and morally their 
suecessors at tho Lateran ond the Vatican! were not equal to 
their opportunities, ‘The ‘strength of the papacy lay in the 
faith men had in if, and it used that faith so carelessly as to 


! The Popes inhabited tha palace of the Latoran until 1309, whon a French 
Pope vet up the papal Court at Avignon: When the Pope returned to Rome in. 
77 the Lateran waa almost in ruins, aod tbe palaee of he Vatican beoarne the 
of tho papal court. Tt was. other advantages, much nearer to the 
Pavel d Chae oF BE Харб 

w 
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enfeeble it. Rome bas always had'too much of the shrewdness 


te bishops, priests, and the monastic institutions of Latin 
Beni ders ct rper VIL had beni pers 
loosely. linked: together and- very. variable in quality; 
but i is clear that they were, as n rule, intensely intimate with 

‘people among whom thoy found themselves, and with much 
of the spirit of Jesus still’ alive in them; they were trusted, and 
they had enormous power within the conscience of their followers, 
"Tho church, in comparison with ia later state, wus more in the 
nde of local laymen and the local ruler; it lacked its later 
‘universality, 

‘The energetic bracing wp of the church organization by 
Spr. Vk phlob эш е уну kres un DR 
of broke many subtle filmuents. between priest and 
monastery, on, tho ane hand, and. tbe countryside about them 
cn the other. Men of faith and wisdom believe in growth and 
their fellow men; but. priests, even such priests as Gregory VIL, . 
believe in the false: “efficiency” of an imposed discipline. The 
squabble over investitures made every, prince in Christendom 
auspicious of the. bishops ax agents.of a foreign power; this 
suspicion filtered down to the parishes, The political enterprises 
of the papacy necessitated wn increasing demand for. money, 
‘Already in the thirteenth century it was being said everywhere 
iet the priew were not good|men, that they wero, always 


Ta E ME T а extraordinary 

to, believe the Catholic priesthood good and wise. 

Relatively it was better snd wiser in those daya. Great powers 
beyond her spiritual functions had. been entrusted to the church, 
sery wry freedoms... Of this confidence the fullest 
advantage had been taken. In the Middle Ages the church 
Jed become asiste within the state, Tt had ita own law courta; 
Cage involving not merely priesta, but monks, studenta, crusaders, 
idomi, orplians, and the helploss, wore reserved for ihe clerical 
whenever the rites or rules of the church, were 

involved, there the church claimed jurisdiction over euch matters 
marriages, ontls, and, of. course, over. heresy, sorcery, 

aud blagghemy. ‘There were numerous elerioal prisons in which 
offenders might pine all their lives "Tho Pope was the supreme 


Tt 
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lawgiver of Christendom, and his court at Rome the final and 
decisive court of appeal. And the church levied taxes; it hud 
aot only vast properties andà great income from foes, but it 

S tax of a tenth, the tithe, upon its subjects. It did 
‘hot cull for this as a pious benefaotion; it demanded it as a right: 
The elergy, on the other hand, were now claiming exemption 
from lay taxation, 

‘This attempt to trade upon their peculiar prestige and evade 
АРАШ НУ астау каны 
factor in the growing dissatisfaction with the clergy. Apart 
fous exp coestom of. urbis if wa тирана a xa 
sem ten times’ more burthensome to those who had to pay. 
Tt made everyone feel the immunities of the church. 

And a still moro extravagant and unwise claim made by the 
church was thé claim to the power af dispensation, ‘The Pops 
might in many instances set aside the laws of the ehiroli in indi- 
vidual cases; he might allow cousins to marry, permit a man to 
have two wives, or release anyone from a vow. But to do such 
things is to admit that the laws affected are not based upon 
necessity and an inherent righteousness; that théy are in fnot 
restrictive and vexatious. The lawgiver, of all beings, most 
owes the lawallegianeo: He of all men should behave as though 
the law compelled him. But it is the universal weakness. of 
mankind that what we are given to administer we presently 
imagine we own, 





$13 
\ The Emperor Frederick 11, 


‘Tho Eimperor Frederick EE is a very convenient’ example ‘of 
tho sort of doubter and rebel the thirteenth contury could 
produce; Tt may bo interesting to tell a little of this intelligent 
fod cynical min, He was the son of the German Emperor 
Henry VI, and grandson of Froderick Barbarossa, and his mother 
was the daughter of Roger 1, the Norman King of Sicily. Hè 
inherited this kingdom in 1195, when ha iis four years olds 

his mother wos his guardian for six months, and when she died, 
Pope Innodent III (1108-1216) became regent ond guardian 

He seams to lave had wn exceptionally good and remarkably 


of Christianity, 
Christian view of Islam, was to make him believe that all religions 
were impostures, a view held perhaps by many a stifled observer 
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the Age of Faith: But he talked about his views; his. blas- 
phemies and heresies are on record. 

Growing up under the arrogant rule of Innocent IIT, who 
seems to have realized that his ward had come of age, 
ће developed u homorous evasiveness. It was the papal policy 
to prevent any fresh coalescence af the power of Germany and 
Italy, and it was equally Frederick's determination to get 
Yiataver he could.. When presently opportunity offered him 
the imperial crown of Germany, he secured the Pope's support 

agreeing, if he were elected, to relinquish his possessions in 

‘and South Italy, anid to put down heresy in Germany. 
or Innocent IIS was. ooo ofthe great persecuting Pope, an ule, 
rasping, and aggressive man. (For a Pope, he was exceptionally 
оле Неке FUE RE RS) I a 
Sho had preached a cruel crusade against the heretics in the 
south of France, a crusade that presently became a looting 
expedition beyond his control- 

So soon as Frederick waa elected emperor (1219), Innocent 
pressed for the performance of the vows and promises be hud 
Wing from his dutiful wand. "The clergy wore to be freed from 
lay jurisdiction and from taxation, nnd exemplary oruelties were 
to be practised проп the heretics. None of which things 

did. As we have already told, he would not even 
relinquish Sicily. Ho liked Sicily as a place of residence better 
thant he liked Germany. 

Innocent TIT died bailled in 1216, and his successor, Honorius 
III, effected nothing. Innocent LIT had mot crowned Frederick, 
but Honorius did so in 1220. Honorius was succeeded by 
Gregory IX (1227), who evidently came to the papal throno 
With a nervous resolution. to master this perplexing young 
Emperor, He excommunicated bim at once for failing to start 
npon his ‘crusade, which was now twelve years overdue: 
tid. he denounced his vices, heresies, and general offences in a 


EB 


1 








addressed to all the princes of Europe, a dooument of extreme 
importance in history, because it ia the first clear statement 
of the issue betwoen tlie pretensions of the Pope to be absolute 
ruler ot all Christendom, and the claims of the secular rulers, 
This conflict had always been smouldering; it had broken out 
herein one form, and there in another; but now Froderick put it. 
in clear general terms upon which mon could combine together. 
Having delivered this blow, he departed upon the pacific 
crusade of which we have already told. In 1229 Gregory IX 
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was excommunicating him for a second tirme; and renewing 
that warfare of publie abuse in which the papacy had already 
suffered severely, "The controversy was rovivod after Gregory 
IX was dead, when Innocent IV was Popo; and again a devasta- 
ting letter, which men were bound to remember, was written by 

iok against the churob. “He denounced the pride and 
irreligion of the clergy, and asoribed all the corruptions of the 
time to their pride and wealth. Ha proposed to his fellow 
princes © general confisestion of church property—for the good 
of the church. It was a suggestion that nover afterwards left 
the imagination of the European princes. 

We will not go onto tell of his last years or of the disasters 
duo to his carelessness, which cast a shadow of failure over his 
Tu me e EE ol hin lifo aro far less significant 

its general atmosphere. It is possible to piece together 
ing cf kia court life in Sicily- Hetis. desorbed towania 
the end of his life as “red, bald; and short-sighted”; but hia 
features were good and pleasing. He was. luxurious in his way 
of living, and fond of beautiful things. He is described аа 
licentious. But it is clear that: his mind wae not satisfied by 
religious scepticism, und that he was a man of very effectual 
curiosity and inquiry. He gathered Jewish and Moslem as 
well as Christian philosophers st his Court, and he did much to 
irrigate the Italian mind with Saraceni influences. ‘Through 
him Arabic numerals.and algebra were introduced to Christian ; 
students, and among other philosophers at his court was Michael 
Scott, who translated portions of Aristotle and the commentaries 
thereon of the great Arab philosopher Averroes (of Cordoba). 

In 1224 ick founded the University of Naples; and he 
enlarged and enriched the great medical school at Salerno 
University, the most ancient of universities, He also founded 
a zoological garden. He left a book on hawking, which shows 
him ta have been an acute observer of the habits of birds, and 
he was one of the first Italians to write Italian verse; Italian 
poetry was, indeed, born at his Court, He has been called by 
an able writer ‘the first of the moderns,” and the phrase 
expresses aptly the unprejudiced detachment of his intellectual 
side, His was an all-round originality. During a gold shortage 
he introduced and made a success of n coinage of stamped leather 
or parchment, bearing his promise to pay in gold, n sort of leather. 
bank-note issue. This revived a monetary method such as tha 
world bad not seen since Carthaginian days, 

In spite of the torrent of abuse and calumny in which 
Frederick was Urenohed, he lefe » profound iimpressign upon. the 
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popular imagination. He is still remembered in South Italy 
almost as vividly aa is Napoleon I by the peasants of France; 
he is the "Gran Frederigo.” And German scholars declare that, 
in spite of Fredoriok’s manifest dislike for Germany, it is he, 
and not Frederick E 
legend originally mttached—that which represents a 
great monarch slumbering in a deep cavern, his beard grown 
fand a stono table; against n day of awakening when thn world 
will be restored by him from an extremity of disorder ta peace. 
Afterwards, it seme, the story was transferred to the Crusader 
п. 


he was only the precursor of many such difficult children. The 
pineon and ducted gentlemen throughout Europe rund hie 
and discussed them. The more enterprising university 


ight upon Rome, All sorts of mon must have been impressed 
by the futility of the excommunioations and interdicta that 
Were levelled at Frederick, 


єч 
Defects and Limitations of the Papacy, 


».. We have said that Innocent III never seemed to realize 
that his ward, Frederieke IU, wus growing up. Tè is equally true 
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relationships. We have tried to 8t the main factors in 
the breakdown of the Roman Republic, and it now behoves us 
to attempt a diagnosis of the failure of the Roman Church to 
secure and organize tie good-will of mankind, 

The first thing that will strike the student is the intermittence 
of the efforta of the church to-establisli the world-City of God. 
‘The policy of the church was not’ whole-heartedly snd cori- 
tinuously set upon that rend. Tt was only now and then that 
some fine personality or some group of fine personalities dominated. 
itin that direction. The kingdom of God that Jesus of Nazareth 
had preached was overlaid, as we have explained, almost from 
the beginning by the doctrines and: ceremonial. traditions. of an 
earlier age, and of an itellectually inferior type, Christianity, 
almost. its commencement, ceased to be purely prophetic 
and creative. Tt entangled itself with archaic traditions of 
human sacrifice, with Mithraié’ blood-oleatsing, with priestoraft. 
as anolent ux human sooisty, and with elaborate doctrines about 
the structure of the divinity: The gory forefinger of the 
Etruscan pontifes mazius emphasized tho- teachings of Josus 
of Nazareth; the mental complexity of the Alexandrian Greek. 
entangled them. In the inevitable jangle of these incompatibles. 
the church hud become dogmiatic. In despair of other solutions 
to its intellectual discards it had resorted to arbitrary authority. 

ts priests and bishops were more and morê men moulded 
to creeds and dogmas and set procedures; by the time they 
became cardinals or popes they were usually oldish men, habit- 
wated to a politio struggle for immediate ends and nó longer 
capable of world-wide views; They no longer wanted to see 
the Kingdom of God established im the hearts of men—they 
had forgotten about that; thoy wanted to see the power of the 
thurch, which wns their own power, dominating men. "They 
‘were prepared to bargain even with the hates and fears and lusts 
in men's hearts to ensure that power. And it was just because. 
many of them probably doubted secretly of the entire soundness 
‘of their vast and elaborate doctrinal fabric that they would 
brook no discussion of it. They were intolerant of questions 
or dissent, not becanse they were sure of their faith, but because 
they were not. ‘They wanted conformity for reasons of policy. 

By the thirteenth century the church waa evidently 
morbidly anxious about the gnawing donbte that might presently 
lay the whole structure of its pretensions in ruins, It had no, 
serenity of soul. It was hunting everywhere for heretics, as 
timid old ladies are said to look under beds and in cupboards 
for burglars before retiring for the night. 
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We have already referred to the Persian Mani, who was 
erucified and flayed in the yoar’277, His way of representing 
the struggle between good and evil was as a struggle between a 
power of light which was, as it were, in robellion against à power 
30 байсан inherent in the miv. All these “profound 
mysteries nro necessarily represented by symbols and postic 
expressions, and the ideas of Bani still find a response in many 
intellectual temperaments to-day, On> may hear Manichwan 
doctrines from many Christian pulpita. But the orthodox 
Catholic symbol was a и опе, y 

These Manichæan ideas have spread very widely in Europe, 
and particularly in Bulgaria and the south of France. In 
the south of France the people who held them were called the 
Cathars or Albigenses. Their ideas jarred so little with the 
essentials of Christianity, that they believed themselves to be 
devout Christians. As & body they lived lives of conspicuous 
virtue and purity in a violent, undisciplined, and vicious age. 
But they questioned the doctrinal soundness of Romo and the 
orthodox interpretation of the Bible. They thought Jesus was 
& rebel against the cruelty of the God of the Old Testament, 
anid not his harmonious son. 

Closely associated with the Albigenses were the Waldenses, 
the followers of x man called Waldo, who seems to have been 
Quite soundly Catholic in his theology, but equally offensive to 
the church because he denounced the ‘riches and luxury of the 
clergy. This was enough for the Lateran, and so we have the 
spectacle of Innocent III preaching a crusade against these 
unfortunate sectaries, and permitting the enlistment of every 
wandering scoundrel at loose ends to carry fire and sword and 
ripe and every conceivable outrage among the most peaceful 
subjects of the King of Franoe, The accounts of the cruelties 
and abominations of this crusade are fur more terrible to read 
than any aceount of Christian martyrdoms by the pagans, and 
they have the added horror of being indisputably true. 

"This black and pitiless intolerance was an evil spirit to be 
mixed into the project of a rule of God on earth, This was a 
spirit entirely counter to that of Jesus of Nazareth, We do not 
hear of his sanscking the faces or wringing the wrists of recalcitrant 
or unresponsive disciples. But the Popes during their centuries 
of power were always raging against the slightest reflection upon 
the intellectual sufficienoy of the church. 

Anil the intolerance of the church wae not confined to religious. 
matters. ‘The shrewd, pompous, irascible, and rather malignant 
‘old men who manifestly constituted a dominant majority in the 
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comeils of the church: zesented any knowledige:but. tléi-owii 
knowledge, and distrusted any-thought at all that they did not 
correct and control. They set themselves to restrain science 
of which they were evidently jealous: Any mental activity 
but: their own struck them. aa being insolent... Later on they 
were to have a great strugsle upon the question of the varth’s 
position in space, and whether it moved round th» sun or not; 
‘This was really not the business of the church at al: She might 
very well have left to reason the things that are.reason's, but sho 
seein to hive beon impelled by an inner necessity to estrange 
tho intellectual conscience in men, 

Had this intolerance sprung from a real intensity of con- 
viotion it would ‘have been bad enough; but it was accompanied 
by n sourgelyy disguised contempt for the intelligence and mental 
dignity of the common man that makes it far less acceptable 
to our modern judgments, und which no doubt made it far less 
acceptable to the free spirits of the time, We have told quite 
dispassionstely the poliey of the Roman church towards her 
troubled sister in the East, Many of the tools and expedient 
she used were abominable. In her treatment of her own people 
a streak of real oynicism is yisihlé. Sho destroyed her prestige. 
by. disregarding her- own teaching of righteousness. OI dis- 
pensations we have already: spoken, Her crowning folly in the 
sixteenth century, was the sale of indulgences, whereby the 
sufferings of the soul m. purgatory- éould: be commuted for a 
money payment. But the spirit that lod atlast to this ahamo- 
less and, as it. proved, disastrous. proceeding. was: already: very. 
evident in the twelfth und thirteenth centuries. 

Long before the seed of criticism that Frederick IT had sown 
had germinnted in men’s minds and- produced its inevitable 
erop of rebellion, there was apparent a strong feeling in Chriaten= 
dom that all was-not well with the spiritual atmosphere... There 
began. movements—movements that nowadays we should call 
“revivalist '—within the church, that implied.rather than uttered 
‘criticism: of the sufficiency of her existing methods aud organiza 
tiom. Men sought fresh forms of righteous living outside the 
monasteries and priesthood, 

Опе notable figure is that of St, Francis of Assisi (1181-1220) 
"We cannot: tell here in any detail of how this pleasant young 
gentleman gavemp all the amenities and caso of- his life and 
went forth to seek God; the opening of the story is not unlike 
the early experiences of Gautama Buddha. He bad a sudden. 
conversion in the midst of a life of pleasure, and, taking a: vow 
of extreme poverty, he gavo himself up-to an imitation of the 
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life of Christ, and to the service of the sick and wretched, and 
more particularly tà the service of the lepers who then abounded 
in Italy. 

“He as joined by great mulitudes af disciples; and a the 
first Friars of the Frincisoan Order eame into existence. An 
order of women devotees was set up beside the original con- 
fraternity, and in addition great numbers of men and women 
were brought into less formal ussociation. He preached, 
‘unmolested by the Moslems, be it noted, in Egypt and Palestine, 
though the fifth Crusade was then in progress. Hie relatione 
with the church are stil a matter for discussion. - His, work 


in the Eas there was a seconetintion of his order. intensifying 
ipline and substituting anthority for responsive impulse, an 
as a consequence of these bbe. resigned: its headship. 
"To the end he clung passionately to the ideal of poverty, but 
he was hardly dead before the order was holding property 
through: trustees and. building ‘a great church and monastery 
to his memory at) Assisi: ‘Tho disciplines: of the order that 
Woro applied After his death to his. immediate associates ure 
scarcely to be distinguished from a persecution; several of the 
us zealots for simplicity were seourged, others 

One was killed while attempting to escape, 


Е 





were the church, 
ur of them. were burnt alive at Marseilles as 
incorrigible heretics- There seems to have been little difference 
between tho teaching and the spirit of St. Fronois and that of 
Waldo in the twelfth century, the founder of the murdered 
sect of Waldenses. Both were passionately enthusiastic for 
the spirit of Jesus of Nazareth. But while Waldo rebelled 
against the church; St. Francis did his best to bo a good 
the church, and his comment on the spirit of official 
ity was only implicit, But both were instances of an 
of conscience against authority and the ordinary 
GE the church, And it is plain that im the sscond 
in the first, the church scented rebellion. 
very different character to St, Francis was tho Spaniard 
St, Dominie (1170-1221), who was, of all things, orthodox: 
Не bad a passion for the argumentativo conversion of heretios, 
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‘and he was commissioned by Pope Innocent. ITT-tb go and preach. 
to the Albigenses. His work went on side by side with the 
fighting ‘and misssatres of the crusade: whom Dominio could 
not convert, Innocent's erusáders 4lew; yet his very activities 
and the recognition and encouragement of his order by the 
Pope witness to the rising tide of discussion, and to the per 
suasion even of the papacy that foroe wa& no remedy. 

In several respects the development: of the Black Friars or 
Dominicans—the Franciscans were the Grey’ Friars—shows the 
Roman church at the parting of the ways, committing itself 
moro and more deeply to organized dogma, and 0 бо а hopeless 
conflict with the quickening intelligence and courage of mankind. 
She whose one duty was to liad, chose to oumpel. ‘The last 
discourse of St. Daminio to the herctics lie had sdught to convert 
is preserved to us. It is a signpost in history, Tt betrays the 
fatal exasperation of » man who has lost his faith in the power 
of truth because Ais truth hus not prevailed, 

"For-many years," he said, *'T have exhorted you in vain, 
with gentleness, preaching, praying, and weeping. But accord. 
ing to the proverb of my country, Where blesing can accomplish 
nothing, blows may avail,’ wo shall rouse against you princes 
ad prelates, who, dls! will arm nations and kingdoms against 
tiis lends - [oen thas blow will ral where blessings and 
gentleness have been powerless.” 

‘The thirteenth century saw the development of a new 
institution in the church, the papal Inquisition. Before this 
tims it had been oustomary for the Pope to make occasional 
inquests or inquiries into heresy in this region or that, but now 
Innocent LIT saw in the new order of the Dominicans a powerful 
instrument of suppression: ‘The Inquisition was organized as 
n standing inquiry under their direction, and with fire and tor- 
ment the church set itself, through this instrument, to assail 
and weaken the human conscience in which its sole hope of world 
dominion resided. Before the thirteenth oentury the penalty 
of death had been inflicted but rarely upon heretics and un- 
believers. Now in s hundred market-plases in Europe tlie 
dignitaries of the church watched the blackened bodies of its 
antugonists, for the most part poor and’ insignificant people, 
burn and sink pitifully, and their own great mission to mankind 
bum and sink with thom into dust and ashes, 

‘The beginnings of the Franciscans and the Dominicans were 
but two among many of the now forces that wore arising in 
Christendom, either to help or shatter the church, па its own 
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wisdom might decide. Those two orders the church did assimilate 
aud wse, though with A littlo violence in the ess of the former, 
lub other forces were more frankly disobedient ond critical 





‘He organized nnmber of poor priesta, tho Wyelifüites, to 
spread his ideas out England; and in order that people. 
Бод judge between the ohoroh amd himself, be translated the 

He 


was 8 more learned and far nhler шап {һап cither St, 
‘or St. Dominic. He had supporters in high places and 
a great following among the people; and though Rome raged 
against him and ordered Lis imprisonment, he died a free man, 
still administering the Sacraments ns parish priest of Lutterworth. 

Bit the black and ancient spirit that was leading the Catholic 
church to its destruction would not let his bones rest in his 


&15 
A List of Leading Popes. 


‘Tho history of the papácy is confusing to the general reador 
jecanss of the multitude and abundance of the Popes, "They 
mostly began to reign ав old men, and their reigns were short, 
averaging less than two years each. 

But certain of the Popes stand out and supply convenient 

for the student to grasp. Such were Gregory T the 
Great. (500-604), the first monkish Pope, the friend of Benedict, 
"tha sender of the English mission. 

Other notewarthy Popes aro Leo IIT (795-816), who-crowned 
Charlemagne, the seandilous Popes John XI (031-936) and 
John. XII (958-063), which iutter was deposed liy the Emperor 
Otto I, and the great Hildebrand, who ended his days as Pope 
Gregory VIL (1073-1085), and who did so much, by establishing 
ошаш ышы ылынан кы 

church over cent the 
the hare o princes, power 
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„Тын wan. a great, struggle between Hildebrand and the 
Henry IV, upon the question of investitures, 
fu а оаа 
municated the emperor and released hia subject princes from their 
allegiance. ‘The emperor was obliged to go in penitence to the: 
Pope at Canossa (107), and to await forgiveness for three days, 
clad in sackcloth and barefooted in tha snow in the courtyard 
of thé'castle. But later on-Henry asserted himself, being greatly 
aided by the vigorous attaoks of the Norman adventurer, Robert 
Guisoas, pom tho papal power- 
méxt Pope but one after Gregory VII was Urban Il 
1052-1009], tho Pope of the-First Crusade. 

The period from the time of Gregory VII onward for. a 
century and a half was the great period of ambition and effort 
for the church. There was a real sustained attempt to unite 
all Christendom under à purified and reorganized churoh. 

‘The setting up of Latin kingdoms: in Syria and the Holy 
Land, in religious communion with Roine, nfter the First Crusade, 


In 1177, ab Venice, the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa 
(Eretorik 1) knelt to’ tho Popo А ааваас Ш rooogiaed hia 
spiritual supremacy and swore fealty to him.’ But after the 

death of Alexander III, im 1181, the-peouliar weakness of the 
papacy, its liability to fall to old and enfeebled men, became 
manifest. Five Popea tottered to the Lateran to die within 
the space of ten years. Only with Innocent II (1108-1216) 
dii another vigoroas Pope take up the grest policy of tho City 
of God. 

Under Innocent IIT, the of that Emperor Fredrick 
II whose carter’ we have Ашу жый, pepe Popes 
‘who followed him, the Pope of Rome came nearer to being the 
monarch of a united Christendom than he had ever been before, 
nnd was èver to be again. ‘The empire was weakened by internal 
dissensions, Constantinople was in Latin hands, from Bulgaria 
to Ireland and from Norway to Sicily and Jerusalem the. Pops 
was supreme, Yet his supremacy was more apparent than real. 
For, as we have seen, while in tho time of Urban the power of 
faith was strong in all Christian Europe, in tho time of Innocent. 
III the papacy had lost its hold upon the hearts of princes, and 
tho faith und conscience of the common: people was. turning 
against a merely political and aggressive church. 

‘The church in tho thirteenth century was extending its legal 
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ower in the wor: алй Попа ite rip upon men's conscience. 
t was becoming lesa persuasive and more violent. No intelligent 
жап са toll of this process, or reed of this process of failure 
without very mingled feelings. The chumh had sheltered and 
formed n new Europo throughout. the. long ages of, European 
darkness snd chaos; itr had been tho mstrix in whicl the new 
civilization bad been cast. Hut this new-iormed civilization 
‘wks impelled to grow hy ita own inherent vitality, and the church. 
lucked sufficient power of growth and accommodation. The 
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Sli мо абенов, вед њо French king began to play, tha тай 
ef guard, supporter, and rival to the Popa. that had hitherto 
fallen to the Hohenstaufen emperors. A series of Popes pursued 
this polioy of supporting the French monarchs. French princes 
оона 
support and approval е, Sew beforo 
ио. posibility of restoring and ruling the Expire of Charle- 
› however, tho German interregnum after. tho 
Sh ot Frederiek. T, to inet of tha Hohenstanfens, came to 
an end and Rudolf of Habsburg was elected fret Habsburg 
‘Emperor (1273), the policy of the Lateran began to tluctaate 
‘Germany, veering about with the sympathies 


In 1204 Boniface VII became Pops, He waa an Italian, 
hostile to the French, and full of a sense of the great. traditions 
and mission of Rome. For a time he carried things with n high 
hand. In 1300 ho held a jubilee, and a vast! multitude of pilgrims 
assembled in; Rome. "So great was the influx of money into 
tha papal trary that two pertants were kept busy with 
Takes collecting the offerings that were deposited at the tomb 
of St. Peter.” But this festival was » delusive triumph. It 


is easier 
Boniface came into conflict with tho French king in 1302; and 
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‘threats and insults проп Ыт. ‘The Pope was liberated « day 
Gr so later by the townspeople, and returned to Rome; but there 
he was seized upon and again made prisoner by-some members 
‘of the Orsini fataily, and in a few weeks" time the shocked! and 
disillusioned old inan died a prisoner in their hands, 

The people of Anagni did resent the fintt outrage and ross 
Against Nogaret to liberate Boniface, but theu Anami was the 
Pope's native town. The important point to note is that’ the 
Frenoh icing; in thie rough treatment of the head of Christendom, 
was noting with the full approval of his people; he had summoned 
^ counoil of the Three Estates of France (lords, church, and 
commons) and gained their consent before proceeding to ex- 
tremities. ‘Neither in Italy, Germany, nor England was thero 
the slightest general manifestation of disapproval at this free 
handling of the sovereign pontiff. ‘The idea of Christendom had 
decayed until its power ovor'tlio minds of men lind gone, 

‘Th the East, in 1201, the Greeks recaptured Constantinople 
from ithe Lutin emperors, and the founder of the new Gresk 
dynasty, Michael Palieologus, Michael VIII, after ‘some unreal 
tentatives of reconciliation with tho Pope; broke away from the 
Roman: communion altogether) and with that and tho fall of 
the Latin kingdoms in Asin the eastward ascendancy- òf the 
Popes camé to an end. 

Throughout the fourteéüth century tho papacy- did nothing 
to recover its moral sway. The next Pope bui one, Clement V, 
was 4 Frenohmun, the choice of King Philip of France. Ho 
never came to Rome, Не set up his Court in ths town of Avignon, 
which then belonged not to France, but to the Papal See, though 
embedded in’ French territory; and thers kis successors remained 
until 1977, when Pope XI returned to the Vatican palaco 
in Rome.’ But Gi did not take the sympathies of the 
wholo-churoh:with him. “Many of tho cardinals were of French 
origin, and their habits and associations wero rooted deep at 
Avignon, When in 1978 Gregory XI died, and ап Найап, 
Urban VI, was eleoted, these dissentient cardinale declared the 
Section valid, and elected another Pope, bê antik ope Clement 


"Thin split ia oaled tho Great Sohier- The Popes remained 
ia Riding and al tho: ent-Preoh powirs, the орион hé 
King of England, Hungary, Poland, and tho North of Europe, 
were loyal to them. ‘The anti-Popes, on the other hand, oon: 

in Avignon, and wero supported by the King of France, 
his ally: the’ King of Scotland, Spain, Portugal, and various 
German princes. Each Pope excommuticated and curved ‘the 
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adheronta of his rival, vo that by one standard or another all 
Christendom was damned soundly and completely during this 
time (1378-1417). 

‘The lamentable effect of this split upon the solidarity of 
Christendom it ia impossible to exaggerate. Is. it any marvel 
that such men as Wyoliffe began to tench men to think om their 
own account, when the fountain of truth thus squirted against 


itself} 
In 1417 the Great Schism was healed at the Council of 
Constance, the same council that dug up and burnt Wycliffe's 
bones, and which, us we shall tell later, caused the burning of 
John Huss; at this council, Pope and nnti-Pope resigned or were 
swept aside, and Martin V became the sole Pope of a formally 
reunited but spiritually very badly strained Christendom, 
How, later on, the Council of Basel (1439) led to a fresh 
ean to farther anti Popes; we cannot relato hero. 
Such, briefly, is the story of the great centuries of papal 
ascendancy ani papal decline, Tt ia the story of thr nilie to 
achieve the very noble and splendid idea of a unified and religious 
world. We have pointed out in the previous section how greatly 
the inheritance of a complex dogmitio theology encumbered 
the churob in this its ambitious adventure. It had too much 
, and nob enough religion. But it may not be idle to 
point out here how much the individual insufficiency of the 
Popes also contributed to tho collapse of ite scheme and ану 
‘There was no such level of education in the world as to provide 
a succession of cardinals and popes with the breadth of knowledge 
‘and outlook needed for the task they had undertaken; they were 
"not sufficiently educated for their task, and only a few, by sheer 
dorso of genius, transcended that defect, And, ns we have 
already pointed out, they were, when at last they got to power, 
too old to use it. Before they could grasp the situation they 
had to control, most of them were dead. 
At would bo interesting to speculate how far jt would have 
the balance in favour of the church if the cardinale had 
retired at fifty, and if no one could have been elected Pope after 
fifty-five. ‘This would have lengthened the average reign of each 
Pope, and enormously increased the continuity of the policy 
of the church. And it is, perhaps possible that a more perfect 
system of selecting the cardinals, who. were the electors and 
counsellors of the Pope, might have been devised. ‘The rules 
and ways by which men reach power are of very great importance 
fn итап айай. "The psyobology of the ruler is a science that 
das still to be properly studied. We have seen the Roman 
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Republic wrecked, and here we see the church failing in its 
world mission very largely through ineffective electoral methods. 


#16 
Gothic Architecture and Art. 


Certain architectural snd artistic developments mark the 
phases in the history of Christianity from the Romanesque period 
to the age of doubt and declining faith of which Frederick I 
was the precursor, There was a great outbreak of cathedral- 
building in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and a rapid 
development of western Romanesque architecture into what 
is called, in the stricter sense, Gothic, ‘The steep roof of the 
i towers elongated and became a spite; the cross- 
groined vaulted roof waa introduced, and the pointed arh— 
ich had already prevailed in Arabic art for two hundred 
years or more—swept away the rounded arch, With these 
featurea came.a great development and elsboration of windows, 
and of stained glass, 

Tt: was probably the growth and enrichment of the monastio 
orders that released the flow of artistic energy that gave the 
world the Church of Notre Dame in Paris, for example, the 
Cathedral of Chartres, Amiens Cathedral, the magnificent be- 
ginning of Beauvais. And for several centuries the Gothio 
impulse waa sustained. In the thirteenth century: the traceried 
window was reaching it highest degree of development. In 
the fourteenth, Gothic became for a time exuberant and then in 
reaction severe. The English struck out a line of their own 
in the high austere “Perpendicular.” Over large areas of 
Northern and Eastern Germany, where building-stone was rire 
or inaccessible, the Gothie forms took on a new quality with 
the use of brick. With the onset of the fifteenth century Gothia 
architecture waned, ‘The great days of the church in Europe 
were past, nnd new social conditions had to express themselves 
in novel forms. In some towns of Belgium and Holland we 
still have the cathedral incomplete, and beside it some great 
municipal building which robbed the church of its constructive 
resources. In Ypres, for example, before the destruction of 
the war, the great Cloth Hall completely overshadowed the 
Cathedral. 

1а Spain, the Gothie followed the Christians as province by 
province they won hack the peninsula from the Moors, ‘The 
Mauresque Arabie amd the Spanish Gothic developed each, in 
its awn confines. In Seville close to the Mauresque palace of 
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‘the Alcazar rises а great Gothic cathedral, whose towering 
interior seems to be exulting in sombie. triumph over the ean- 
quered conquerors, 

‘The Gothia never penetrated deeply into Italy. The most 

inent example- is Milan Cathedral. But Italy, during the 
Gothia period in Western Europe, was a battleground of ancient 
traditions and conflicting styles. The Byzantine St: Mark's 
ut Venive balances the Gothio of Milan Cathedral, and Norman 
and Saracen tingle their spirit with the Roman jn such 
Building as the Cathedral at Amalfi, "The Cuthedral and 
Baptistery and Campanile at Pisa compose a most exprestive 
group cf Italiam bui dating from гоп and about the 
Telf cetir 

Throughout the Gothio period the passion for representative 
art, so strong in both Aryan and Humitic peoples, is very evidently 
Strngeling against the instinotive disposition to- suppress that 
appeared in thé Western world after the first prevalence of 
Christiunity and Islam. "There was, i must be understood, 
so expressed hostility to representative art among the Christians, 
Classical Roman painting died out in the Catacombs end adorned 
Christin graves. A certain amouitt of niural painting of inferior 

айу strugjled on throngh the Middle Ages and inoteased in 

tenth and eleventh centuries. 

With increased security’ came a growing desire to beautify 
churches and monastic: buildings. Painting spread from the 
Gramped work of-the illuminntor to walls and modern pánels, 
The stiff sainte became more flexible; baekzrounds became 
ЖЇН behind them, and. gave the painter scope for naturalistic 
деа, ‘The painted panel, which was made In one place, and 
taken to, andi fixed up, in another, was the ancestor of the in- 
dependent picture. & timê, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
kenturies, France and Germany were shead of Italy in thie revival 
of уюш srt. Simultancotiely the stone-mason was infusing 
iis Inborious decoration of the Gothio building with an inereasing 
animation and =i Т quo метро inta а 
grimscing gargoyle; lie put faces igures upon capital and 
gd he brought the sculptured saint from relistintowolidty. 

abo Germany led. This creeping back of imitation is 
he moet interesting general fact in the artistic history of the 
Ages. 

We Inve already noted simili previous disappearance 
‘and reappearance of imitation in human history: ‘The later 
Paleolithic man. and drew realities with’ freedom and 
‘vigour, but the early Neolithic man hus left uy neither good 
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drawings nor good carvings of living things. Plastio.art scarcely 
reappeared until the Bronze Age, Exactly the same thing on 
eg days of the Roman 
Empire Middle Ages, not only under Christianity but 
medias lular vega tarta e eren 
explanation of these alternations. Art retreated from: 

and devoted itself 1o formal elaboration. Since then thers 
has been another great wave of vivid imitativencss, culminating, 
perhaps; a little while ago. Both pictures and sculpture wero, 
generally speaking, more fully imitative and representative, Jess 
symbolical and indicative, fifty years ago than they are pow. 
Here we oan offer no satisfactory explanation for these waves 
in the general artisti impulso, theso- alternations of exultant, 
ineneelp-racdened) reality. with’alootnes wad. austerity. 8 da 
as if excessive realism, excessive delight in the body and in mova- 
ment and excitement, and circumstantial detail, produced at 
last reaction and an instinctive resort to abstraction аай 
formality. 


gi 
Medieval Music. 


In the days of the Crusades very great changes were happen- 
ing to music, Hitherto there had been no harmony recognized; 
musio had been a simple aifair of rhythm and melody: now 
began an entirely new development—ürst & primitive part 
singing, and then the complication of more and more elaborately 
interwoven melodies. The different voices were made to sing 
simultaneously different airs which harmonized. Concurrently 
à notation was evolved capable of expressing and recording the 
new polyphonic music. The notation was as necessary to the 
free development of music ne writing was to the appearance of 
^ growing and varying literature. 

Tt. would seem that the first. beginnings of this re-making of 
musie were in Western Europe and probably in Wales and the 
English Midlands, For there it is thst we have the first recorded 
cases of part-singing. It may have begun as early as the ninth 
oentury; it was certainly established and practised by the end 
of the twelfth century. A fine piece of English part-writing 
dating from about 1240 is still extant. Tt is the rola, “Sumer 
is i-oumen in." It was probably written by John of Fornsete, 
з Коші monk, and, says Sir W, H. Hadow, “its part-writi 
is astonishingly sound and satisfying, and it can be heard wit 
great pleasure at the present day. ... It is the first voice in 
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the development af our Western art which can still.speak to us 
in friendly and familiar accents,” 

Those days of wandering adventurers were also. days of 
wandering music. The Troubadours went from castle to castle; 
there woro many mendicant minstrels, and the new conception 
of harmony spread through France and Italy and into Central 

Most of the compositions were unaccompanied vocal 

; the development of instrumentation came later with 
Tha late, the virginal, the viol, and the greater use and range of 
the organ as the skill of the organ-builders increased. The 
castle and court had yet to reach such a pitch of luxury and 
elaboration as was necessary for the production of more than 
mainly vocal and mainly popular secular music; the chief labora- 
tories of the now music were at first the great monastic cathedral 
choirs. There the innovating choir-masters struggled against 
û very conservative religiosity, and struggled far. 

The dominant form of the phass of mainly vocal harmony 
wus the madrigal. Palestrina (1528-1504), the Italian composer, 
увя the onlminating master of this period of choral music. In 
the sixteenth century the Italian wore already perfecting 
the violin, the modern organ was being evolved, new social 
conditions were arising, new feelings were seeking. expression, 
and new methods were being developed that were to render 
possible a still broader type of musical composition in which 
instrumentation was to play tho greater part, 
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THE GREAT EMPIRE OF JENGIS KHAN AND 
HIS SUCCESSORS 
(The Age of the Land Ways) 
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X have to tell row cf thé last and greatest of all the 
W raids of nomadism upon, the civilizations of the East 

and West. We have tricod in this history the develop- 
ment side by side of these two ways of living, and we have 
pointed out that, as the civilizations grew more extensive and 
better organized, the arms, the mobility, and the intelligence of 
the nomads also improved. ‘The nomad was not simply an 
uncivilized man, he was a man specialized and specializing along 
his own line, Prom the very beginning of history the nomad 
and the settled people have been in reaction. We have told of 
the Semitió and Elamite raids upon Sumer; we have seen the 
Western ompire smashed by the nomads of the great plains and 
Persia conquered und Byzantium shaken by the nomads of 

oa 
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Arabia. Ths Mongol aggression, which began with the thir 
teenth ceitury, was the lntest thus far of these destructivo 
feploughings of human association. 

From entire obscurity the Mongols came very suddenly into 
history towards the close of the twelfth century. They appeared 
in tho country to the north of Ghina, in the land of origin of the 
Huns and Turks, and they were manifestly of the same strain as 
these peoples. ‘They wero gathered together under » chief, 
with whose name we will not tax the memory of the reader: 
‘under his 66n Jengia Khan their power grew with extraordinary 
swiftness, 

"The reader will already have uii idea of the gradual breaking 
up of the original unity of Islam. In the beginning of the 
thirteenth century there were a number of separate and dis- 
vordant Moslem states in Westem Asia. There was Egypt 
(with Palestine and much of Syria) under the successors of 
Saladin, there was the Seljuk power in Asia Minor, there was 
still an Abbasid caliphate in Bagdad, and to the east of this 
again there bad grown up a very considerable empiro, the 
Karismian empire, that. of thé Turkish princes from Khiva 
who had conquered a number of fragmentary Saljuk principalities 
and from the Ganges valley to the ‘Tigris. They had 
but an hold on the Persian and Indian populations, 

Whe state of the Chinese civilization was equally inviting 
to an enterprising invader. Our Inst glimpse of China in this 
history was in the saventh century during the opening years of 
the Tang dynasty, when that shrewd and able emperor Tai- 
taung was weighing the respective merits of Nestorian Christianity, 
Islan, Buddhism, and the teachings of Lao Tse, and on the 
whale inclining to tho opinion that Lao Tse was аз good à teacher 
аа апу. Wo kave described his reception of the traveller Yuan 
Chwang; ‘Tai-tsung: tolerated all religions, but several of his 
successors conducted m pitiless persecution of the Buddhist faith; 
34 wished $n. spite of those perscoutions, snd its monasteries 
‘a somewhat analogous part in at first sustaining learning 

retarding if, that the Christian monastic organiza- 
Чоп did in the West, 

‘By the tenth century the mighty Tang dynasty wes in an 
extreme state of decay; the usual degenerative process through 
& series of yoluptuarics and incapables lad gone on, and Chins 
broke up again politically into a- variable number af contending 
atates, “The Age af the Ten States," an age of confusion that 
lasted through the first half of the tenth century. hen arose 
® dynasty, the. Northern Sung (060-1127), which. established. a 
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sort of unîty but which was in constant struggle witha number 
Genin peoples from the north who were pressing down 
astern coast, Fora time ane of these peoples, the Khitan, 
wevailed. In the twelfth century these had ‘bren, sub- 
jugated, and bad given place to another Hunnish empire, the 
empire of the Kin, with its capital at Peking and its southern 
boundary south of Hwang-ho, 

‘Thy Sung empire shrank before this Kin empire, Та 1138 
the capital was shifted fram Nankin, which was now too close 
Tp the northern frontier, to the city of Han Chau on: the coast. 
Brom 1127 onward to 1205 the Sung dynasty is known aa the 
Southern Sung. ‘Lo the north-west of its territories thore was 
Tw the ‘Tartar empire of tho Hsia, to the north the Kin empire, 
both «tates in whieh the Chinese population was under rulers in 
‘hom nomadic traditions were still strong. So that bere on tha 
east, also, the main masses of Asiatic mankind wore under 
tincongenial rulers and ready to accept, if not to welate, the 
arrival of a conqueror. 

Northern India we have already noted was also a conquered. 
country at the opening of the thirteenth century, Jt was at 
first n part of the Khivan empire, but in 1206 an adventurous 
Tuler, Kutub, who had been a slave and who had rison as a 
are tobe governor of the Indian province, set up a separate 
Moslem state of Hindustau im Delhi Brahminism, na we bave 
alrendy noted, had long since usted Buddhism from India, but 
the converts to Islam wore still but a amall riling minority in 
the land. 

Suh was the political tatc of Asin when Jengis Khan began 
to consolidate hie power among the nonuds ín the country be- 
Tween the Jakes Falkash ond Baikal in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. 





The Rise and Victorien of the Mongola. 


The eater of conquest of Jengis Khan and his immediate 
successors astounded tho world, and probably astounded no one 
more than these Mongol Klaus themselves, 
` The Mongols were in the twelfth century a tribe subject 
to those Kinywho hud conquered North-eist China, They 
Were a horde of nomadic horsemen living in tents, and subsisting 
mainly upon mare's mille products and ment. Their oooupations 
were pasturige and honting, varied by war. ‘Thoy drifted 
northward ns the snows шеней for summer pasture, and south 
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wardi to winter pasture after the custom of the steppes, Their 
military education began with a successful insurrection against 
the Kin. The empire of Kin had the resources of half China 
behind it, and in the struggle the Mongols learnt very much of 
the military science of the Chinese. By the end of the twelfth 
century they were already a fighting tribe of exceptional quality. 

The ol years of the career of Jengis were spent in 
his military machine, in assimilating the Mongols 
and tho associated tribes about them into one organized army. 
His first considerable extension of power was westward, when 
the Tartar Kirghin and the Uighursi (who were the Tartar people 
of the Tarim basin) were not so much conquered as induced to 
join his organization. He then attacked the Kin empire and 
took Peking (1214). The Khitan pèople, who had been so 
recently subdued by the Kin, threw in their fortunes with his, 
and were of very great help to him. ‘The settled Chinese popula- 
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Bio eo ie: api Kd fac dert tiii gn 
of masters without lending ita weight to either aide. 











We have already mentioned the ıt, Khariamian 
e Turkestan, Persia and North India, This баре 
‘extended eastward to Kashgar, and it must have seemed 
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the most progressive nnd hopeful empires of the time, Jengis 
Khan; while still engaged in this MEER theme pn sent 
envoys to Kharismia, They were put to death—an almost 
incredible stupidity. ‘The Kharismian government, to use the 
political jargon of to-day, had decided not to “ 
Sengis Khan, and took this spirited course with him. 
pon (3418) the gat font ol honenen: that Tongia Khan, had 
consolidated and disciplined swept over the Pamirs and down 
into Turkestan, It was well armed, and probably it had some 
guns and gunpowder for siege work—for the Chinese were. 
certainly using gunpowder at this time, and the Mongols learnt 
eheu Rm EH Dar tell nal tee 
Samarkand, the capital of the Kharismian empire. ‘Thereafter 
nothing held the Mongols in the Kharismion territories. They 
swont westward to the Caspian, and southward as far as Lahore. 
‘To the north of the Caspian a Mongol army encountered a Russian 
force from Кїей. There was a series. of battles, in which the 
Russian armies were finally defeated and the Grand Duke of 
Kief taken prisoner, So it was the Mongols appeared on the 
northern shores of tho Black Sea. A panic swept Constantinople, 
which, seb itself to reconstruct its fortifications, Meanwhile 





with, purely & MR ‘and administrative empire, a. е 
rather than arule. Tt centred on the personality of the 
and its relation with the mass of the populations over which it 
ruled was simply one of taxation for the maintenance of the 
horde. But Jengis Khan had called to his aid a very able and 
experienced administrator of the Kin empire, who was learned. 
in all the traditions and scienoo.of the Chinese, ‘This statesman, 
Yeliu Chutsai, was able to carry on the affsira of the Mongols 
long after the death of Jengis Khun, and there can be little 
doubt that he e ana of the great politcal heroes of history. Не 
tempered the barbaric ferocity of his masters, and eaved innumer- 
able cities and works of art from destruction. He collected 
archives and inseriptions, and when he was acoused of 
Jus ole eal жы. fond to consist of documents abd tow 
musical instruments. To him perbaps quite as much ai to 


Jengis is the efficiency of the Mongol military machine to be 
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ascribed. Under Jengis, wo may note further; we find) the 
completest religious toleration established across the entire 
breadth of Asia, 

At tho death of Jengis the capital of the new empire was still 
in the great barbaric town of Kurakoram in Mongolia, ‘There 
an assembly of Mongol leaders elected Ogdai Khan, the son of 
Jengis, ns his miccessór. The war against the vestiges of tho 
Kin empire was prosecuted until Kin was altogvthor subdued 
(1234), The Chinese empire to the south under the Sung dynasty 
helped the Mongols in this task, so destroying their own bulwark 

‘the universal conquerors, The Mongol hosts then swept 
right across Asia to Russia (1995), an amazing march; Kielf 
was destroyed in 1340, and nearly all Russia became tributary 
to the Mongols: Poland was ravaged, and s mised army of 
Poles and Germans was annihilated at tbe battle of Liegnitz 
in Lower Silesia in 1241. The Emperor Frederick I does not 
mèm to have made any great efforts to stay the advancing tide. 

"Tt is only recently," says Bury im his notes to Gibbon's 
Decline and Fall of the Roman. Empire, "that European history 
bas begun to understand that the successes of the Mongol army 
which overran Poland and occupied Hungary in the spring of 
AD. 1941 were woh by consummate: strategy and were not due 
to a moro overwhelming superiority of numbers, But this fact 
has not yet become a matter of common knowledge; the vulgar 
opinion which represents the Tartars.as a wild horde carrying 
all before them solely by their multitude, and galloping through 
Eastern Europe without a strategio plan, rushing at all obstacles 
and overcoming thém by: mere weight, still prevails... - 

“It was wonderful how punctually and effectually the 
arrangements of the commander were carried out in operations 
extending from the Lower Vistuln to Transylvania Suoh a 
campaign waa quite id the power of any European army 
of thë time, and it was beyond the vision of any European com- 
mander. ‘There was no general in Europe, from Frederick IL 
downwards, who was not a tyro in strategy compared to Subutal. 
Të should also be noticed that the Mongols embarked npon the 
enterprise with full knowledge of the politica! situation of Ham: 

and the condition of Poland—they bad taken care to inform. 

ives by a well-organized system of spies; on the other 

the Hungarians and Christian powers, like childish bar- 
bariàns, knew hardly anything about their enemies." 

But though the Monzols were vietorious at Liegnitz, they 
did not continue their drive westward. They were getting into 

and hilly country, which did noL suit their tactics; 
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and so they turned southward and prepared to settle in Hungary, 
massucring or assimilating the kindred Magyar, even as these 
‘had previously massacred and assimilated the mixed Scythi: 

and Avars and Huns before them. From the Hungarian plain 


ungarians had done 

seventh and eighth, and the Huns in the fifth. Bat in Asia 
Mongols were fighting a stiff war 
and they were also raiding Persia and Asia Minor; Ogdai died 
suddenly, and in 1242 there was trouble about the succession 
and, 


& 
3 
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the 
natural discord of nomad and townaman, In 1259 Mangu died, 
and in 1260—for it took the best part of a year for the Mongol 
lenders to gather from tho extremities of this vast empire, from 
Hungary and Syria and Scind und China—Kublai waa elected 
Great Khan. He was already deeply interested in Chinese 
Affairs; he made his capital Peking instead of Karakorum, and 
Persia, Syria, and Asia Minor became virtually independent under 
his brother Hulagu; while the hordes of Mongols in Russia and 
Asia next to Rasim and various smaller Mongol groups in 
Turkestan, became also practically separate. Kublai died in 
1204, and with his death even the titular supremacy of the 
Great Khan disap; 

At the death of Kubiai there was a main Mongol empire, with 
Peking as its capital, including all China and Mongolia; ‘there 
Was a second great Mongol empire, that of Kipchak, in Russia; 
there was a third in Persia, that founded by Hulagu, ће Пап. 
empire, to which the Seljuk Turks in Asia Minor were tributary; 
thers was a Siberian state between Kipchak and Mongolia; and 
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‘separate state, "Great Turkey,” in Turkestan. Tt is 
КЕ тела tliat Indla “beyond the: Panjab war 
never itivaded by the Mongols during this period, and that an 
army under the Sultan of Egypt completely defeated Ketbogs, 
Halagu's general, in Palestine (1260), and stopped them from 
entering Africa. By 1260 the impulse of Mongol conquest had 
Already pasayi на saglib:: Tüeeother tho Mongol story ia oni of 
division and decay. 
"The Mongol dynasty that Kublai Klian had founded in China, 
the Yuan dynasty, insted from 1290 until 1308. ater on a 
of Mongolian energy in Western Asin was destined 
io create s still more enduring monarehy ín ludia. But in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Afghans and not the 
Mongols were masters of North India, snd an Afghan empire 
extended into the Deccan: 








БЫ 
The Pravele of Marco Polo. 


Now, this story of Mongolian conquoste ie surely one of the 
must remarkable in all history. The conquesta of Alexander 
‘the Great cannot eompare with them in extent. Their effect 
in diffusing and broadening men's ideas and stimulating their 
imaginations was enormous. Fora time uli Asis and West 
Europe enjoyed an open intercourse; all the roads were tem: 
porarily open, and representatives of every nation appeared at 
the Court of Sera гп. АА 

The barriers between Europe and Asin set-up by the religious 
deud of Christianity and Islam were lowered. бш Rape Ware 
фена by the рараву for the convenion of the Mongol 

to Christianity. religion so far had been Shamanism, 
à primitive eun Envoys of the Pope, Buddhist prioste 
from Indin, Parisian and Italian and Chinese artificers, , Byzantine 
and Armenian merchants, mingled with Arab officials and Persian 
and Таап astronomers and mathematicians at the Mongol 
Court. We hear too much in history of the campaigns and 
zuisacret of the Mongols, and not enough of thelr curiosity and 





desire for learning. Not porhaps a$ an originative people, but 
aa transmitters of козе and method their influence upon 
the world’s history has been very great. And everything one 
atm learn of tho Tague md romanti personalities of Jengis and 


а ааа ва ‘impression that these men were 
it least as understanding and restive monarchs as either that 
Mn orent but egotistical figure Alexánder the Great, or that 
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raiser of political ghosts, that energetic but illiterate theologian 
Charlemagne. 
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enterprises of in Mongolia ended 
in ano e аша жаз aing i ita qo que The 
та RST pej elan, sates, CGD; ay, evict 
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preferred it at first to Islam; but the missions that came to them 
Were manifestly using the power in the great teachings of Jesus 
to advance the vast claims of the Pope to world dominion. 
Christianity so vitiated was not good enough for the Mongol 
mind. To make the empire of the Mongols part of the kingdom 
of God might have appealed to them; but not to make it a fief 
of a group of French and Italinn priests, whose claims were as 
gigantio aa their powers and outlook were feeble, who were now 
the creatures of the Emperor of Germany, now the nominees of 
the King of France, and now the victims of their own petty spites 
and vanities. 

In 1269 Kublai Khan sent a mission to the Pope with the 
evident intention of finding some common mode of action with 
Wester Christendom, He asked that/a hundred men of learn- 
ing and ability should be sent to his Court to establish an-under- 
standing, His mission found the Western world popeless, and 
engaged in one of those disputes about the succession that are 
so frequent in the history of the papacy. For two years sbire 
was no pope at all. When at last a pope was appointed, he 
dispatched two Dominican friars to convert the greatest power 
in Asia to his rule! Those worthy men were appalled by. the 
eng And hardship of the journey before them, and found an 

ly excuse for abandoning the expedition. 

But this abortive mission was only one of a number ot 
attempta to communicate, and always thoy wero feeble and 
freble-spirited attempts, with nothing of the conquering fire 
sf the earlier Christian missions. Innocent IV had already 
“ent some Dominicans to Karakorum, and Saint Louis of France 
ond also dispatched missionaries and relics by way of Persia; 
Mangu Khan bad numerous Nestorian Christians at his Court, 
ind subsequent papal envoys actually reached Peking. We hear 
^f the appointment of various legates and bishopa to the East, 
t many of these seem to havo lost themselves and perhaps 

"ir lives before they reached China, There was a papal legate 
i Peking in 1246, but he seems to ave been a mere papal 
liplomatist. With the downfall of the Mongolian (Yuan) 
dynasty (1868), the dwindling opportunity of the Christian 
‘missions passed altogether. ‘The house of Yuan. was followed by 
that of Ming, a strongly nationalist Chinese dynasty, at first. 
very hostile to all foreigners. There may have been à massacre 
of the Christian missions. Until the later days of the Mings 
11644) little more is heard of Christianity, whether Nestorian or 
“atholic, in China. Then a fresh and rather more successful 
attempt to. prpagate Catholic Christianity in Chinn was made 
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by the Jesuits, but this wecond missionary wave reached! China 
y the sea. 

In the year 1398/8 naval battle ocourred between tlis Genoesi 
andi the Venetians, in which the lntter wore defeated. Among 
the 7,000 prisoners faken by the Genoese was a Venetian gentle- 
man named Matoo Polo, who had been a great traveller, and 
who was very generally belioved 'by- his neighbours to bo giveir 
to exaggeration, He had taken part in that first: mission to 
Kublai Khasi, and had gone on wien the two Doniinicans turned 
back. While this Marco Polo was œ prisoner in Genos, be 
beguilod his tedium by talking of his travels ta n certain: writer 
tamed Rusticiano, who wrote them down, We ill not enter 
bere into the-vexed question of ‘the exact authenticity of 


i The 

books of history. Tt opens this world of the thirteenth century 
10 our imagination—this century which saw the reign cf 
Frederick IL and the beginnings of tbe Iuqnisition—as no mero 
historinn's chronicle can do. It led directly to. the discovery 


of Amerioa. 
telling of the journey of Murvo’s father, 





1t begins by colo 
Polo, and uncle; Maffeo Polo, to China. These two were Venetian 
merchants of standing, living in Constantinople, ànd somewhere 
about 1260 thoy went fo the Crimea ; (тош. 
that ‘plaice they journeyed to Bokhara, and a& Bokhara they 
fll in witha party of envoys from Kublai Khan im China to his 






the ión of Christendom. They were 
OË that request for a 'hundred teachers and 
intelligent men acquainted with the Seven Arts, 
able to enter into controversy; sand able clearly to prove to 
idolaters and other kinds of folk that the Law of Christ waa 
best," to which wo have just alluded. But when they returned 
Christendom was ina phase of confusion, and it was only after 
2 delay of two years that they got their authorization to start 
for Chink again in the company of those) two: faint-hearted 
i "They took with theni Marco, and it is due 
to his presence and tho borodota of his subsequent captivity at 
x 
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pee нш рыр шн been preserved 


[Hike thie Polos started by way of Palestine, and nob by the 
Crimea as in the previous expedition. They had with them 


Sepulchre at Jerusalem; and so thither they first went, and then 
by way of Cilicia into Armenia. ‘They went thus far north be- 


а tha Poeaiag CaM; ay if thoy’ ontersplatod © pou: voyage. AG 

ants from India, For some reason they 
did not take ship, but instead turned northward through the 
Persian deserts, and so by way of Balkh over the Pamir to 


to Peking. Peking, 
“Cathay” (©: Кыш аа башына бмв ч tho Toraen Sung 


‘At Peking was the Great Khan, and they were hospitably 
Marco particularly pleased Kublai; he was young 
and clever, and it is clear he had mastered the Tartar language 
very thoroughly, He was given an official position and sent on 
several missions; chiefly in South-west China; "The talo he had 
to tell of wast stretches af smiling and prosperous country, “all 
o way excellent hostelries for travellers," and “fine vineyards, 
fields and gardens," of "many abbeys" of Buddhist monks, of 
manufactures of “loth of silk and gold and many fine taffetas," 
"constant. succession of cities and boroughs,” and so xy fst 
Foused tha ineredality and thea fied the Imagination’ o£ 


Europe. 

‘He told of Barmah, and of its great armies with hundreds of 
{зм лї әк еназа теп бое by the Mongol 
Town, aa ер of tha Мазы оздон Ы Реп, He dolio 
O E ES т S 
cotntey. And still more wonderful, Ве told of Christians and 
Christian rulers in China, and of a eertain "Proster John," Jokn 





people he had not seen. Apparently empiece 
Nestorian Tartara in Mongolia, An understandable excitement 
probably made Rusticiano over-emphasize what must have 
seemed to him the greatest murvel.of the whole story, and 
Prester Jobn became one of the most stimulating legends of 
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the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Tt encouraged Euro 

+ to think that far sway im China was 
& community of their 'eo-religionists, presumably ready to 
weloome and assist them. For three years Marco ruled the city 
of ‘Yang-chow as governor, und he probably impressed the 
Chinese inhabitants as being vers little more of a foreigner than 
uny Tartar would have been: He may also have been sent on 
a mision to Indis; Chinese records mention a certain Palo 
attached to the imperial council in 1277, а very valuable con- 
firmation of the gencral truth of the Polo story. 

The Polos had taken about three and a lalf years to get ta 
China. They stayed thore upwards of sixteen. Then they 
began to feel homesick, They were tho protégés of Kublai, 
and possibly they felt that his favours roused a certain envy 
tht might have disagreeable results after his death. They 
sought his ‘permission to return. For n time he refused it, 
and then an opportunity occurred. Argon; the Than monarch 
9f Persia, grandson of Hulagu, Kublai's brother, had lost his 
Mongol wife, and on her death-bed had promised not to wed 
amy other woman but a Mongol of her own tribe. He sent 
ambassadors to Peking, and a suitable princées was selected, & 
girl of seventeen, ‘To spare her the fatigues of the caravan 
Toute, it was decided to send her by sen with a suitable escort- 
‘The “Barons” in charge of her asked for the company of tha 
Polos becuse these latter were experienced travellers and sage 
mon, and the Polos saátched at this opportunity of getting 


ШЕ sailed: from hie east of South 
expedition’ some port on the east 

Okina; they stayed long in Sumatra and South India, and they 
reached Persia after © voyage of two years. ‘They’ delivered 
the young lady safely to Argon's suocessor—for Argon was dead 
—and she married Argon's son. The ous Mies wl у 
Tabriz to Trebizond, sailod to Constantinople, and got 

to Venice about 1205. 

Jt is related that the returned travellers, dressed Їп Tartar 
Sub, were refused admision to their own house. Tt was some 
time before they could establish their identity. Many people 
who admitted that, were still inclined to look askance at them 
aa shabby wanderors; und i order to dispel such doubts thoy 
gave a great feast, and whom it was at its height they bad their 
old) padded suits brought to them, dismissed the servants, and 
then ripped open these garments, wherémpon An incredible dis- 
Play of “rubies, sspphires, carbunelos, everalils, and diamcnds" 
poured out before the dazzled company. Even after this, 
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Maroo's uceounts of the size and population of China were received 

with much furtive mookery. The wits nicknamed him Jt At 

[коми be was always tallsing of millions of people and millions 
ducats, 

Such was the story that raisod eyebrows first in Venice and 
then throughout the Western world. ‘The European literature, 
And. especially the European romance of the tifteenth ‘century, 

‘with the names.in, Maro Polo's story, with. Cathay and 
Cambaluc and the like, 





$4 
The Otoman Turks ang Constantinople. 


‘These travels of Marco Polo were only the beginning af a 
Yery considerable intercourse... Before we go on, however, to 
desoribe the widening of tho mental horizons of Europe 
that was now beginning, ond to which hia book of travels waa to 
contribute very: materially, it will be convenient first. to note 
curious side-consequence of the: great Mongol conquesta, the 
Appearence of the Ottoman Turks upon: the Dardanelles, and 
DEAL to state in general terms the breaking-up and devolopment 
Of the several parta of the empire of Jengis Khan. 

"The Ottoman Turks were «little band of fugitives who fled 
Rune: ‘before the: first ре of Western Turkestan 

ongia. ‘They made their long say from Central Asia, over 
deserts and mountains and through alien populations, seeking 


their flocks sud herds, where they:found pasturo, how they made 
their peace with the various chiefs through whose territories 
they. passed, are questions which one may well ask in 


They found a resting-place:at last and kindred and congenial 
üghbours on tbe table-lnds of Asi Minor among the Seljuk 
Most of this country, the modern Anatolia, was now 

largely. Turkish. in speech ‘and Moslem in religion, except that 
there was a considerable. proportion. of Greeks, Jews, and 
و ا‎ fe tora populetione: No doubt the. various 
ina ttite, Phrygian, Trojan, Lydian, lonian Gresk, 
A Galatia, Italian, (from ‘the Pergamus times) 
will flowed in the blood of the people, but they had long since- 
forgotten these ancestral elementa, They were, indeed, much 
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the sume blend of ancient Mediterranean dark-whites, Nordio 
Aryans, Semites, and Mongolians as were tho inhabitants of the 
Balkan peni bat! they: believed themselves to bes pure 
Turanian race and altogether superior to the Cliriitians on the 
other side of the Bosphorus. 

Gradually the Ottoman Turks became important, and at 
last dominant among the small pi iti 
Seljuk empire, the empire of “Roum,” had fallen, Their rela- 
‘tions with the dwindling empire of Constantinople remained for 
Some centuriés tolerantly hostile. They made no attack upon 
‘the Bosphorus, but they got afooting in Europe at the Dardanelles, 
and, using this route—the route of Xerxes nnd not the route of 
Dari their way steadily into Macedonia, Epirus, 
Tlyria, Yugo-Slavia, and Bulgaria. 

Tn the Serbs (Yugo-Slave) and Bulgarisns the Turks found 
people very like themselves in culture and, though neither side 
recognized it, probably very similar in racial sdmixture, with 
A little less pf the dark Mediterranean and Mongolian strains 
than the Turks and a trifle more of the Nordic element. But 
these Balkan peoples were Christians, and bitterly divided 
among themselves. The Turks, on the other hand, spoke ons 
language; they had a greater sense of unity, they had the Moslem 
habitsof temperance and frugality, and they were on the wholo 
better’ soldiers, They converted what they could of tho con- 
quered people to Islam; the Christians they disarmed, and con- 
ferred upon them the monopoly af tax-paying. Gradually the 
Ottoman princes consolidated an empire that reached from the 
Taurus Mountains in the east to the boundaries of Hungary 
and Rumania in the west. Adrianople became their chief city, 
‘They eurrounded the shrunken empire of Constantinople on every 
side, It was. not: Constantinople which was the bulwark of 
Europe at the time; it was Hungary—a Christian ‘Turkish 
people defended. Europe against the Moalem Turks. 

The Ottomans organized & standing military force, the 
анон rather on tlie lines of the Mamelukes who dominnted 

Урі 

“These troops: were formed of levies of Christian youths to 
the extent of one thousand per annum; who were affiliated to 
the Bektashi order of dorvishea; and though at first not obliged 
to embrace Islam, were one and all strongly imbaed with the 
mystio and fraternal ideas of the oonfraternity w which they 
were attached, Highly paid, well disciplined, n close and jeslous 

the Janissaries provided the newly formed Ottomun 
with & patriotio foree of trained infantry soldiers, which, 
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in an age of light cavalry and hired companies of moroenaries, 
was an inv [S 

“The relations between the Ottoman Sultans and the Emperors 
has been singular in the annals of Moslem and Christian states. 
‘The Turks had been involved in the family and dynastic quarrels 
OË the Imperiu} City, were bound by ties of blood to the ruling 
families, frequently supplied troops for the defence of Constan- 





tho fold, yet the Ottomans never ceased to ‘annex Imperial 
territories and cities both in Asia and Thrace. This curious 
intercourse between the House of Osman and tho Imperial 

ent had a profound efect. on both institutions: the 
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Andronicus, the son of the Greek Emperor, to murder their 
tive fathers a 

“The Byzantine found it more easy to negotiate with the 
Ottoman Pasha than with the Pope, For years the Turks and 
Bytantines hed talormacrid aac hunted in отра Ш strange by- 
paths of diplomacy. The Ottoman hind played the Bulgar ad 
the Serb of Europe against the Emperor, just as the Emperor had 
played f the Asiatio Amir against the Sultan; the Greek and the 

Princes mutually agreed to hold each other's 
WERE ‘as prisoners and hostages; in fact, Turk and Byzantine 
policy had sò intertwined that it is difficult to say whether 
the Turks regarded the Greeks as their allies, enemies, or subjects, 
or whether the Greeks looked upon the ‘Turks as their tyrants, 
destroyers, or protectors, - 

Tt was in 1453, under the Ottoman Sultan Muhammad II, 
that Constantinople at Jast fell to the Moslems. He attacked 
it from the European side, ad with a great power of artillery. 
‘The Greek Emperor was killed, and there was much looting 
«nd massacre. The great Church of Saint Sophia, which 
Justinian tho Groat had built (532), was plundered of its 
treasures and tumed at once into a mosque. This cyent sent 
а wave of excitement throughout Europo, and an attempt was 
made to organize a orosade; but the days of the crusades wero 


post. 

Says Sir Mark Sykes: “To tho Turka the capture of 
Constantinople was a crowning mercy and yot a fatal, blow. 
Constantinople had been the tutor and polisher of the ‘Turks, 
Solong as the Ottomang could draw science, earning, philosophy, 
м, апа tolerance trom s:tiving fouatain of eivileation tar tho 
heart af their dominions, во long had the Ottomans not only 
brate foree but intellectual power. So long as the Ottoman 
Empire had in Constantinople a free port, a market, a centre 
of world finance, a pool of gold, an exchange, so long did the 
Ottomans nover lnek for money and finanoial support: Mohammad 
waa a great statesman; the moment he entered Constantinople 
he endeavoured to stay the damage his ambition lad done; he 
supported the patriarch, he eoneiliated the Greeks, ho did all 
he could to continue Constantinople the city of the Emperors 
= Бш the fatal step had been taken; Constantinople as the 
city of the Sultans was Constantinople no more; the markets 
died away, the culture and civilization fled, the complex finance. 
faded from sight; and the Turks had lost their governors and 
their support, On the other hand, the corruptions of Byzantine 

3 Sir Mark Sykes, The Caliphe’ Last Heritage, 
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Italy—for the’ peninsula was divided against iteelt—was averted 
only by his déath (1481). His sons engaged in fratricidal atrife. 
Under Bayerid 11 (1481-1912), his successor, war was carried 
into Poland, and most of Grocos waa conquered, Selim (1519 
1520), the son of Bayerid, extended the Ottoman power over 
Armenia and conquered Egypt. In Egypt, the last Abbasid 
Caliph was living under the protection of the Mameluke Sultan, 
—for tho Fatimite caliphate was a thing of the past, Selim 
bought the title of Caliph from this lust degenerate Abbasid, 
and acquired tho sacred banner and othr relics of the Pro 

So the Ottoman Sultan became also Caliph of all Islam: Seli 
Wan followed: iy Buleiman the Magni (150-1600), who 
conquered: Bagdad! in the east and the greater part of Hungary 
in the west, and very nearly captured Vienna, For three con 
turies Hungary had stood out against the Sultan, but the disaster 
at Mohacs (1526), in which the king of Hungary was killed, laid. 
that land at the fect of the conqueror, His fleets also took 
Algiers, and inflicted a number af reverses upon the Venetians, 
In most 6f his-warfare with tho Empire bo was in alliance with 
the French: Under him the Ottoman power reached ita zenith, 


gs 
Why the Mongols were not Christianized. 


Let’ us now very briefly run over the subsequent develop 
ment ofthe main masses of the empire of the Great Khan. du. 
no cass did Christianity succeed in capturing the imagination 
of these Mongol states. Christianity waa in a phase of moral 
and intellectual insolvency, without any collective faith, enéry, 
‘or honour; wo have told of the wrotohed brace of timid Doniini- 
cans which was the Pope's reply to the appeal of Kublai Klan, 
And we have noted the general failure of the overland missions 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth’ centuries; ‘That apostolic 
passion which could win whole nations to the Kingdom of Heaven 
was dead! in the elurehi. 

1n:1305, us we have told; the Pops Босап the kept рош 
of the French king, All the craft and policy of ‘the: Popes of 
tho ‘thirteenth century to oust the Emperor from Italy had 
only served to let the French to replace him.. Prom 1300 

mained nt Avignon; and such slight 
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his successor, and two Popes were elected, one at Avignon and 
one at Rome. ‘This split, the Great Schism, lasted from 1378 
to 1418. Each Pope cursed th other and put supporters 
under an interdict, Such was the state of Christianity, and such 
were now the custodians of the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. 
‘All Asin was white unto harvest, but there was no effort to 


‘it. 
ШК КАМ Шр E ушлы ка RS 
retuned with the foundation of the order of the Jesuits, the 
aye of opportunity wero over. The posibility of a world-wide 
ушей шаш of Танай Vest through Ohrietiarity had 
passed away. The Mongols in China and Central Asia turned 
to Buddhism; in South Russia, Western Turkestan and the 
Iikhan Empire they embraced Islam, 


#6 
The Yuan and Ming Dynasties in China. 


Tn China the Mongols were already saturated with Chinese 
civilization by the time of Kublai. After 1280 the Chincse 
annals treat Kublai as a Chinese monarch, the founder of the 
Yuan dynasty (1280-1208). ‘This Mongol dynasty was finally 
overthrown by a Chinese nationalist movement which set up 
the Ming dynasty (1368-1644), a cultivated and artistic line of 
emperors, ruling until a northern people, the Manchus, who were 
the same as the Kin whom Jengis had overthrown, conquered 
China and established a dynasty which gave way only to & 
native republican form of government in 1912, 

Tt was the Manchus who obliged the Chinese to wear-Manchu 
Figtails as a mark of submission. The pigtailed Chinaman is 
uite a recent figure in history. With the coming of the republic 
the wearing of the pigtuil has ceused to be compulsory, and 
many Chinamen no longer wear it. 

heso political changes in the far east which we must needs 
mote so hrielly here went on aver the surface of a multitudinous 
tivilized life. Chinese art has always chosen fragile and perish- 
able media, ond so we have no such bulky wealth of material 
to testify to the artistic refinement of the Sung and Yuan periods 
as we have of the far less highly developed art of contemporary 
Europe. But we have enough to convince us of the fins quality 
of the period. Although the Sung dynasty marks a period of 
politipal recession under the pressure of the Khitan and Kin 
and Hai powers, i& was a period of great ariistio activity. 
During the Southern Sung period Chinese painting is said to 
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have reached it highest Jevels, “Glorious in art as in poetry 
and philosophy,” writes Mr. Laurence Binyon. "the period 
Which for Asis stands ín history an the Poriclan age in Europo, 
=. . With a pasion for nature unmatched in Europe until 
'ordsworth's day, the Sung artista portrayed their delight in 
mountains, mists, plunging torrents, the flight of the wild geese 
from the reed bods, the moonlit reveries af sgos in forest solitudes, 
the fisherman in his boat on lake or stream.” 

The Sung impetus in painting went on without any great 
clans throughout the Yuan dynasty, but when the Ming rule 
began а certain weakening and elaboration appeared. With 
the Minga wo come to a period which has left abundant monu- 
ments. Much wood and ivory carving remains; bowls and 
‘carvings of jade and rock-erystal and a multitude of fne bronzes. 
‘Phe avenues of colossal stone statues loading to the Ming tombs, 
though by no means representative of the best of Chinese 
sculpture, are well known. Gradually a fussy over-elaboration: 
invaded Chinese carving until it was smothered under a pro- 
fusion of dragons, flowers, and symbolical figures. 

Although “something worthy of the name of porcelain," 
says William Burton, was made as early as the Tang period, 
the earlist surviving Chinese porcelain dates from the Sung 

ЕВ гова began to travel westward with silk, and it 
is recorded that Saladin sent a present of forty pieces to the 
sultan of Damascus. With the coming of the Ming d) 
the manufacture of pottery received the stimulus of direct 
imperial patronage and was developed with extraordinary energy 
and success. Painted decoration begin to be used, and it was 
in tho fifteenth century that the finest blue and white porcelain 
was achieved. Incredibly fine porcelain, perforated porcelain, 
and a tiarvellous under-glize red are among the triumphs of 
this, the supreme period of Chinese ceramics, 





37 : 
‘Tha Mongols Revert lo Tritalism: 


athe amis fu nin of Hester, ant Western Turkestan, 
And to the north, the Mongols presently dropped back towards 
the tribal oonditions from which they had been lifted by Jengis. 
It is possible to trace the dwindling succession of many of the 
Small Khans, who became independent during this period, almost 
down to the present time. Kalmucks in the seventeenth 
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beyond Central Asis. Tha Chinesa recovered Eastern Turkestan 
from them about 1757, 
- "Tibet was more and more closely linked with China, and 
became the great home of Buddhism and Buddhist monssticisra, 
Over most of the area of Western Central Asia and Persia 
and Mesopotamia the ancient distinction af nomad and) settled 
Population: remaina to this day. Tho townsmen despise and 
chest the nomade, the nomada ill-treat sad despise tho towns- 
folk. 


$8 
The Kipchak Empire aud the Pear of Muscovy. 


‘The Mongols of the great real of Kipcbak remained nomadic, 
arl: grazed their stock across the wide plains of South. Russia 
and Western Asia adjacent +o ‘Ruasia,. They bocame not. yery 
devout) Moslems, retaining many traces of their earlier barbaric 
Shamanism., Their chief kban was the Khan of the Golden 
Horde. To the west, over large tract of open country, and 
mom particularly in what is now known as Ukrainia, the old 
Soythian population, Slava with a Mongol admixture, reverted 
tom similar nomadic life, ‘Those Christian nomada, the Cossacks, 
formed & sort of frontier screen against the Turtars, and their 
free und adventurons life was во attractive to the peasanta of 
Poland and Lithuania thst severe laws had to be passed to 
prevent a vast migration from the ploughlauds.to the steppes. 
The serowning landlorda of Poland regarded. the Cossacks 
with considerable hostility on this account, and war was as 

between the Polish chivalry and the Cossacks as it was 
between the latter and the Tartare. 

Inthe empire of Kipchak, as in Turkestan almost up to the 
Present time, while: the nomuds roamed over, wide areas, а 
number of towns and cultivated regions sustained a settled 

pulation which usually paid tribute to the nomad Khan. 
To ennhi tomes a4 Kio; Moov, and tha dks, the pre-Mongol, 
Christian town life went on under Russian dukes or ‘Tartar 

, who edllectod the tribute for the Khan of the Golden 
fonus. Whe Grand Duke of Моон gained the confidence of 
و‎ Жап, ай атыб, under He authority. obtained ап 
over many of lis fellow tributaries, fifteenth 

century, under its Grand Duke Ivan II, Ivan. ther Great 
(1463-1805), Mosoow. threw off its Mongol allegiance and refused 
Хо pay tribute any longer (180). Tho successors of Constantine 
mo longer reigned in itinople, and Ivan took possession 
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of the Byzantine doublé-hesded eigie for his arms. He claimed 
tobe (he blr te Byzantines резене а kin (1472) with 

us of the imperial line. This ambitioua grand 
abeant o logo and wubjugated the ancient, Nortli- 
man trading republic of Novgorod to the north, and so the 
foundations of the modern Russian Empire were laid and a 
link with the mercantile life of the Baltic established, Ivan II 
did not, however, earry his claim to be tho heir of the Christian 
rulers of Constantinople to the extent of assuming the imperial 
йн; ШИЕ step tas sabe by Hir pondo, Iyan IV; (Ivan tho 
Terrible, because of his insane croelties; 1533-1684), Although 
the ruler of Moscow thus came to be called Tsar (Cæsar), his 
tradition was in many respects Tartar rather than European; 
he was autocratic after the unlimited Asiatio pattern, and the 
form) of Christianity he affected was the Eastern, court-ruled, 
“orthodox” form, which bad reached Russia long before the 
Mongol conquest; by means of Bulgarian missionaries trom 
Constantinople. 

"To the west of the domains of Kipchak, outside the range. 
of Mongol rule, a second centre of Slav consolidation hind been 
set up during the tenth and eleventh centuries in Poland. Tha 
Mongol wave had washed over Poland, but lind never subjugated 
it, Poland was not “orthodox,” but Roman Catholio ih religion; 
it used the Latin Alphabet instead of the strange Russian letters, 
end its monarch never assumed an absolute independence of 
the Emperor, Poland was, in faot, in ite origins an outlying 
part of Christendom and of the Holy Empire; Russia never 
was anything of the. sort. 





$9 
Timurlane, 


The nature and developiient of the; empire of the Tlkhans 
їп Persia, Mesopotamia, and Syria is perhaps the most interesting 
of all the stories of these Mongol powers, because in this region 
omni really did attempt, and Fely S t E very consis 
able dogree succoed Їп its attempt, to stamp a settled civilized 
system out of existence. When Jongis Khan first invadod 
Catan; wo nre told hint there ass serius discusion emong 

Mongol chiefs whether all the towns ‘and. settled populations 

Шош кшш be pd: To these smsple practitioners of the 
populations seemed сотор, ст 

Fries quee dangerous, «nd incomprehensible; Sue 

Human’ eflorescence upon what would otherwise have been 
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good pasture. had no. use whatever for tbe towns. "The 
rly Franka and the Anglo-Saxon conquerors of South Britain 
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here did not only burn and massacre} they destroyed the irrigation 
that had endured for at least eight thousand years, and 
With that the mother civilization of all the Western world came 
to an end. Since the days of tbe priest-kings af Sumer there 
Вай been a continnous cultivation in these fertile regions, an 
accumulition of tradition, a great population, » succession of 
busy citiee—Erida, Nippur, Babylon, Nineveh, Ctesiphon; and 
а Now the fertility ceased. Mesopotamia became a 
‘of ruins and desolation, through which great waters ran 
to waste, or overflowed their banks to make malarious swamps, 
Later on Mosul and Bagdad revived feebly as second-rate 
downs. 

"But for the defeat and death of Hulngu's general Ketboga 
in Palestine (1260), the same fote might have overtaken 
But Egypt was now a Turkish sultanate; it was dominated by 
а body of soldiers; the Mamelakes, whose ranks, like those of 
their imitators, the Janissries ‘of the Ottoman Empire, were 
recruited and kept vigorous by the purchase and training of 
boy slaves. A capable Sultan such men would obey; a weak 
or evil ons they wonld replace, Under this ascendancy Egypt 
remained an independent power until 1617, when it fell to the 
Ottoman "Turks. 

‘The first, destructive ‘vigour of Hulagu's Mongols soon «ub- 
sided, but inthe Afteenth century a last tornado of nomadism. 
arose in Western Turkestan under the leadership of a certain 
Timur the Lame, or Timurlane, He was descended in the 
female line from Jengis Khon, He established himself in 
Samarkand, and spread his authority over Kipehal (Turkestan 
to South Russia), Siberia, and southward as for as the Indus. 
He assumed the title of reat Khan in.l300. He was a nomad 
of the savage school, and he crested an empire of desolation from 
North India to Syria. Pyramids of skulls were his particular 
architectural fancy; after the storming of Ispatina he made 
one of 70,000. 

‘His ambition was to restore the empire of Jengis Khan sa ho 
conceived it, o project in which he completely failed. He spread 
destruction far and- the Ottoman Turks—it was before the 
taking of Constant and their days of grea 
Egypt paid him tribute; the Punjab ho devastated; and Delhi 
surrendered to him, After Delhi had surrendered, however, he 
made a frightful massacre of its inhabitants. At the time of 
his death (1405) very little remained to witness to his power but 
‘a name of horror, ruins and desolated countries, and a shrunken 
‘and impoverished domain in Persia, 
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$10 
‘The Mogul Empire of India. 

1505 9 small Turkoman chieftain, Buber, a descendant 
ur nd therefore of Jengis, was foreed after some years 
warfare and some temporary succesmes—for а time he hald 
Ву with a few followers over the Hindu Kush 
istan. There his band increased, and he made him- 
master of Cabul. He assembled an army, accumulated 
id. then laid claim to ile Punjab because Timur had 
it a hundred and seven years betore, He pushed 
beyond the Punjab. India was in a state of 
juite ready to welcome ny capable invader. who 
and order. After various fluctuations of fortune 
ultan of Delli at Panipat (1525), ten miles north 
of that town, and though he had but 25,000 men, provided, 
however, with guns, against & thousand elephants and four 
many men—the numbers, by the by, ame his own 
estimate—he gained m complete victory. He ceasod to. call 
himsel! King ofi Cabul, and assumed- tha title of Emperor of 
Hindustan, “This,” he wrote, "is quite » different world 
from our countries.” Ib was finer, more fertile, altogether richer, 
"He conquered as fnr as Bengal, but hit untimely death in 1630 
checked the tide of Mongol conquest for à quarter of a century; 
and it was only after the accession of his grandson Akbar that 
it flowed again, Akbar subjugated all India as far as Berar, 
‘anil his great-grandson Aurangzsb (1658-1707) was practically 
master of the entire peninsula, This great dynasty of Baber 
(1526-1530), Humayun (1630-1596), Akbar (1556-1805), Jehangir 
(1602—1927); Shah Jehan (1628-1658), and Aurungzeb (1658-1707), 

dm which son succeeded father for six generations, this *“ 
(— Mongol) dynasty," marks the most splendid age that had 
hitherto dawned. upon India, Akbar, next perhaps to Asoka, 
wus one of ths greatest of Indian monarchs, and one of tho 

few royal figures that approach the stature of great men, 

‘To Akbar it is necessary to give the same distinctive attention 
that we have shown to Charlemagne or Constantine the Great. 
He is ono of the hinges of history. Much of his work on can- 
solidation. and organization in India survives to this day. It 
yas talien over and continued by tho British when they became 
the suocessors of the Mogul emperors. ‘The British monarch, 


ү e 


fi 
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йд; кюте эмн. э Мө Тайша Ый Чы te ok ta Mol 
emperors, Kaisr--Hind, АЙ the other great administrations 
of the descendants of Jengis. Khan, in Rusia, throughout 
Western and Central Asia and in China, have long since dissolved 
away and given place to other forms of government, Their 
governments wero, indeed, little more than taxing governments; 
a system vf revenue-colleoting to foed the central establishment 
of the ruler, like the Golden Horde in South Russia or the 
imperial city at Karakorum or Peking. The life and ideas of 
tho people they left alone, careless how they lived—so long as. 
thoy paid. So it was that, after centuries of subjugation, a 
Christian Moscow and Kieff, a Shiite Persia, and a- ly 
Chinese China rose again from their Mongol submergence. But 
Akbar mde a new India. He gave the prinoss and ruling 
classes of India some inklings at least of a common interest. 
1f India is now anything more than a soct.of ragbng of incoherent 
states and races, à prey to every casual raider from the north, 
it is very largely due to him, 

His distinctive quality was his openness of mind. He set 
himself to make every sort of able man in India, whatever lis 
mace or religion, available for the publi work of Indian life. 
His instino waa the true statesmán's instinct for synthesis. 
His empire was to be neither a Moslem nor a Mongol one, nòr 
was it to be Rajput or Aryan, or Dravidian, or Hindu, or high 
or low caste; it was to bo Indian. During tho years of his 
imining he enjoyed many opportunities of noting the Е 

of 





qualities, the fidelity, the devotion, often the nobility of so 
oi those Hindu princes, whom, because they were. fo 
Brahma, his Moslem courtiers devoted mentally to eternal - 
torments. He noted that these men, and men who thought 
like them, constituted the vast majority of bis subjects.. He 
noted, further, of many of them, and those the most trustworthy, 
that though they had apparently much to gain from a worldly 
point of view by embracing the religion of the Court they held 
fast to their own. His reflective mind, therefore, was unwilling 
from the-ontect to-accept the thoory that because he, the con- 
queror, the ruler, happened to be born a Muhammadan, therefore 
AMudammadanism was true for nll mankind. Gradually his 
thoughts found words in the utterance: ‘Why should I claim 
io guide men before I myself am guided t' and, as he listened 
to other doctrines and other creeds, hís honest doubts became 
confirmed, and, noting daily the bitter narrowness of sectarinniism, 
no matter of what form of religion, he became more and more 
wedded to the principle of toleration for all," 
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“The son of'a fugitive- emperor," says Dr, Emil Schmit, 
“born in the desert; brought up in nominal confinement, he hàd 
known the bitter side of life from his youth wp. Fortune had 
given him a powerful frame, which he trained to support the 

of exertion: Physical exercise was with him a 
pissin; he waa devoted to the chase, and especially to the fierce 
'exeitement of eatebing the wild horse or elephant or slaying the 


dangerous tiger. On one occasion, when it was necessary to 
porade the Raja of Jodhpore to abandon his intention of 
forcing the widow of his deceased son to mount the funeral 


of 
“Akbar rode two hundred and twenty miles in two days. 
bate bo diplayed the ntmort bravery. He led hie troops 
їп person during the dangerous part of n campaign, leaving to 
dia generals the lighter task of finishing tbe war. In every 
viotory he displayed humanity to the conquered, and decisively 
йз any exhibition of cruelty, Free from all those pre- 
which separate society: and create dissension, tolerant 
to mon of other beliefs, impartial to mon of other mices, whether 
Hindu or Dravidian; he waa a man obviously marked out to weld 
the conflicting elements cf his kingdom into a strong and 
Prosperous whale: 

‘In all seriousness ho devoted himself to the work of poace. 
Moderate in all pleasures, needing but little sleep and nccustomed 
to divide his time with the utmost accuracy, he found leisure to 
devote himself to science and mrt after tho completion of his 
State duties. ‘The famous personages ond scholars who-udorned. 
fhe capital he had built for himself at Fatepur-Sikri were at the 
same time lis frienda; exery Thursday evening а circle of these 

^ was collected! for’ intellectual conversation and philosophies! 
discussion. His olosest friends were two highly talented brothers, 
Faizi and Ahul Fazl the sons of a learned free-thinker, The 
elder-of those was a famous scholar in Hindu literature; with his 
help, und under his direction, Akbar had the most important 
of the Sanskrit works translated into Persian. Fazl, on the other 
hand, who wus an especially close friend of Akbar, was a 
general, Æ statesman, and an organizer, and to hie activity 
Akbar's kingdom chiefly owed the solidarity of ita internal 
organization.” 1 








(Such was the quality ofthe circle that used to meet Ii tho 
palaces of Fatepur-Sikri—bwildings which stil stand in the 
Dr, ваай Б Наман History ofthe Wort 
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Indian sunlight, but empty now and desolato, Patepur-Sikei, 
like the city of Ambar, is now s dead city. A few years ago 
the child of a British official was killed by a panther in one of 
its silent streets.) 

Akbar, like all men, great or petty, lived within tho limita- 
tions of his period and its circlos of ideas. And a 
sling fa Tec er necessarily ignorant o much that Europe 
lad been painfully learning for a thousand years, Ho knew 
nothing of the growth of a popular consciousness in Europe, 
and little or nothing of the wide educational possibilities that 
the church lad been working out in the West. Something 
more than. en occasional dispute with a Christian missionary 
was needed for that. His upbringing in Islam and his native 
genius made it plain to him that a great nation in India could 
only be cemented by common ideas upon a religious basis, but 
tho knowledge of how such a solidarity could be created and 
sustained by universal schools, cheap books, and a university 
system: nt once organized and free to think, to which the modern 
state is still feeling its way, was as impossible to him as a know- 
jodge of steamboats ot aeroplanes, "The form of Islam he knew 
hest was the narrow and fiercely intolerant form of the ‘Turkish 
Sunnites. ‘The Moslems were only a minority of the population. 
‘The problem he faced was, indeed, very parallel to the problem 
of Constantine the Great, But it had peculiar difficulties of 
iis own. He never got beyond an attempt to adapt Islam to 
à wider appeal by substituting for “There is one God, and 
Muhammad ís his prophet,” the declaration, "There is one God, 
and the Emperor is his regent.” This he thought might form s 
common platform for every variety of faith in India, that 
kaleidoscope of religions. With this faith he aseociated a simple 
ritual borrowed from the Porsian Zoroastrians (the Parsees), who. 
still survived, and survive to-day, in India. This new state 
religion, however, died with him, because it had no roota in the 
minds of the people about him. 

the a M O gee E SE = 
world is coming to realize, is the organization of an education. 
This Akbar never understood. And he had no class of men 
available who would suggest such am iden to him or help him 
to carry it out. ‘The Moslem teachers in India were not so muck 
teachers aa conservators of an intense bigotry; they did not 
want. common mind in India, but only æ common int 
in Islam, The Brahmins, who had the monopoly of teaching 
mong the Hindus, had all the conceit snd slackness of heredi- 
tary privilege. Yet, though Akbar made no general educational 
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scheme: for Indis, he set up a number of Moslem and Hindu 
‘schools. P 


‘Tho artistic and architectural remains of the Mogula arè 
still very abundant, and when poople speak of Indian art without. 
any qualification it is usually this great period thal they have 
in mind. ‘The painting of the time is fino and beautifül, end 
in type and quality very close to contemporary Persian work. 

sg ee lenge bh ko India to import the 
weed of highly do methods and to impose upon ti 
modifications and elaborations of her own, It was only after 
the Hellenic invasion that stone architecture beeame prevalent, 
and the outbreak of stupas, memorial pillars and other erections 
under Asoka shows everywhere the presence of Persian nnd 
Нейелїо artists, The Buddhist art that hay left such remark- 
АМе remains in the Gandbara district проп the north-west foontier, 
{ating from the frst four centuries AD, ia alsa strongly Hellen. 
One finds fagades represented. with normal Corinthian columns, 

Tt was only ander the dynasty and in tho fifth and 
sixth conturies Ap. thit architecture and sculpture in India 
became distinctively Hindu, with a quality and dignity af its 
own. Dra influence from the south restrained the pre- 
‘alence of vertical lines and stendied the bui ing with horizontal 

i a storied pyramidalism. ‘The Black Pyramid of 
Kanarak is one of the Anest and most characteristic of pre-Moslem 
Hindu temples, 

The Moslem conquest brought in’ the chief forms of ithe 
Sursenio style, the minaret, the pointed arch; and upon tis 
new basis Indi wrought with exquisitely elaborate carving, 
Window tricery and’ pioreed! screens, The Jamna Masjid of 
Ahmedabad (ойе century) ia one of the finest of Indian 

ues, but perhaps the most splendid and typical specimen 
Gkall this Mogul architecture iy Che ‘Taj Mahal; the бота tlt 
by Shai Jehan (1027-1658) for his wife. Italian nrehitects and. 
workmen collaborate with Indians upon this gracious building. 


gn 
The Gipsies. 

Аранов side result of these later Mongol perturbstions— 
those of the fourteenth century, of which Timurlane was the 
Maid seid centre waa the Appeeratis of driling ее ӨГ 
strange refugee Ekstern people горе, Gipsies They 

somewhen about the end of the fourteenth and eariy 
ventures ín Greses, where they were believed to'be 
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(hence Gipsy), a very general, persuasion which thoy 
pd accepted ШЫ deena. Ther lendera, however, 
Лей themselves “Counts of Asin Minor.” 

They ld probably been drifting about Western Asia for 
eome centuies before the massacres of Timurlane drove them 
over the Hellespont. They may have been: dislodged from 
their original homeland—as the Ottoman Turks were—hy the. 
great cataclysm of Jenpis, or even earlier, They had drifted 
about as the Ottoman Turks had drifted abont, but with less 
good fortune. "They spread slowly westward neross Europo; 
strange fragments of nomadism in a world of plough snd ойу, 
айтта отдан веде halita of tha пы кею ыен 
upon European commona and by hedgerows and in 
lands and neglected patches. The Germans called them 

Hungarians"! and “Tartare,” and tho French “Bohemians.” 

They do not seom to have kept the true tradition of their 
origin, but they have a distinctive language which indicates 
their loat: 5 it contains many North indían words, and 
is probably in its origin North Indian ar Bactrian, There are 
aleo o arable Armenian and Persian factors in their speech, 

‘They are found in all European countries to-day; they are 
Быны Тен енын акны ж e мш 
beggars. To many imaginative minds their wayside encamp- 
meuts, with their smoking fires, their rounded tents, their 
hobbled horses, and their brawl of sunburnt children, have. a 
Sery strong. 

errant new a thing in history, and bas been for 
mont of the time so very local a thing, that it has still to 
conquer and assimilato most of our instincts to its needs, In 
most of us, irked by ifs conventions lexities, there 
stirs the momad strain. NEU PE d 
‘The blood in our veins was brewed.on the steppes as well as on. 
the ploughlands.- 

other infections that the Gipsies have carried, from 
land to lund, is the quality of the fotk-musio in the countries 
inona pic Ahay tare, pam, Thay have vales leen 
euthusiastio if not yery original musicians; everywhere they 
шта шка ег илы ENDE а кошо АД sheer 
own. ‘They have stolen people's airs ua they, sometimes stole 
their children and made gipsies of them, They never used any 
musical notation, but theit tradition has beens strong one, 
aud to-day tho gipsy song has abundant. offspring in tho music 
of Hungary, Spain and Russia. 
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THE RENASCENCE OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 
(Land Ways Give Place to Sea Ways) 


$1 Ohiatianity, und Popular — $ 8. The Lilerary Renaissance. 
‘Education, 3.0. The Artistic Renaissance. 
§2, Burope Begins to Think — $10. America  Comés into 


Леа. History. 

s тш Plague and the $ 11. What Machiavelli’ Thought 
Dawn of Communism. of the World; 

$4. How Paper Liberated the  § 12, The Republic of Svilzer- 
Human Mind. land. 

$5, Protestanti of the Princes  § 134. The Life of the Emperor 
and Protestantism of the Charlea V. 


Peoples, 
10, The | Reawakening) of 


$7. The New Growth of 
European Towns, 
gl 


Jopoxd by the map, the three centuries from the beginning 

thirteenth to tho end of the fifteenth century wore an 
‘age of recession for Christendom. These centuries were the 
‘Age of the Mongolian people. Noradism from Central Aia 
dominated the known world. At tho crest of this period there 
wore 


£136, Protestants if the Prince 
Wills i. 

§ 130, The Intéllectual. Under 
tow. 


of Mongol or the kindred Turkish raco and tradition 
in China, иа — rT, Korth Africa, the Ballan 
peninsula, , ad Russia, 

"Tha Ottoman: Terk had oven taken to the sea, and fought 
the Venbtitn upon his own Mediteranean waters, In 1539 the 
Turks besieged Vienna, and were defeated rather by the weather 
than by tho defenders, The Habsburg empire of Charles V 

aid the Sultan tribute. Tt was not unti) the battle of Lepanto, 
1671—the bsttle in which Cervantes, the author of Don 
Ts 
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quisi Ios bp Taft arin, шї Christendom, to wma Ns words 
"'broks the pride of the Osmans and undeceived thé 
which had regarded the Turkish feet as invincible, 

‘The sole region of Christian advance was Spain. A man of 
foresight surveying the world in tho early sixteenth century 
might well have concluded that št was only a matter of a few 
generations belore the whole world became Mongolian—and 
probably Moslem. Just as to-day most people seem to take 
it for granted that European rule and n sort of liberal Christianity 
are destined to spread over the whole world. Few people seem 
to realize how recent nndprobably how temporary a thing i 
thie European ascendancy. It was only as the fifteenth century 
drew to its close that amy indications of the real vitality of 
Western Europe became clearly apparent. 

Our history is now approaching our own times, and our 
study becomes more and more a study of the existing state of 
ifi, The European or Europeanized system in which the 
mader is living is the same system that we see developing in the 
rumpledp) ‘Mongol-threatened Болоро of tha early Gin 
century. Its problems then were the embryonic form of the 
problems of to-day. It is impossible to disonss that time without. 
discussing our own time. We become political in spite of our- 
cive. i Politics without history has no root,” said Sir JR, 
Seeley; ii 








detachment 
to discover what the forces were that were dividing and 
back the energies of Europe during this tremendous outbreak 
of the Mongol. peoples, and how wo are to explain the accumula- 
tion of mental and physical energy that undoubtedly went on 
during this phase. of apparent retrocsssion, and which broke 
out so impressively at its close. 

Now, just as in the Mesozoic Ago, while the great reptiles 
lorded it over the earth, there were developing in odd out-of- 
the-way comers those hairy mammals aud feathered birds who 
vere finally to supersede that tremendous fauna altogether by. 
another far more versatile and capable, so in (he limited terri- 
tories of Western Europe of the Middle Ages, while the Mongolian 
monarchies dominated the world from the Danube to the Pacific 
and from the Aretio seas to Madras and Morocco und the Nile, 
the fundamental lines of m now and harder and more efficient 
typo of human community wore being laid down.. This 
of community, which is still only in the phaso of formation, 
whioh is still growing and experimental, we may perhaps speak 
at ae the “modern stato.” This is, неш оола, а Veg 
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‘expression, but we shall endeavour to get meaning into it aswe 


We have noted the appearanco of its main root ideas in the 
Greek republics and especially in Athens, in the great Roman 
tepublio, in Judaism, in Islam, and in the story of Western 
Catholicism. “Essentially this modern state, ax we see it growing 
under our eyes to-day, is a tentative combination of two appar: 
ently contradictory ideas, the idea of a community of faith and 
йене Sook. ae the easiest civilizations ‘undoubtedly: were, 
and the idea of a community of will, such aa were the primitive 

litical ings of the Nordio and Hunnich peoples. For 
елмая го учага the юна аі peoples, who ware 
Sriginally in most cases dark-wliite Caucasians, or Dravidian or 
Soutbern Mongolian peoples, seem to have developed tlieit-ideas 
and habits along tbe line of worship and personal subjection, 
and the nomadic peoples theirs along the line of porsonal self- 
rolianco and selfueertion. Naturally enough, under the cir 
Sumstanoes, the nomadió peoples were always supplying tho 
civilizations with fresh rules and new aristocracies. ‘That is 
the rhythm of all early history: It waa only after thousands of 
ears of cyclic changes between refreshment by nomadie conquest, 
ivilization, decadence, and: fresh conquest, that the present 
Process of a mutual blending af “eivilized,” or obedient labouring, 
and “free,” or aristocratie and-adventurous, tendencies iuto a 
new type of community,’ that now demands’ our attention and 
which is the substance of contemporary history, began. 

We have traced im this history the slow development of 
larger sand "'civilizad"": human. commmnities from. the 
days of the. Palwolithic family tribe, Wo have seen 
how: tho advantages н cultivation, the fear of 

ibal gods, tlie ideas of the priest-king and the god-king, played 
their part in consolidating continually larger and more EM 
ieties in regions of maximum fertility. We have watched 
interplay of priest, who: was usually native, and monarch, 
was usuliy a conqueror, in these early civilizations, the 
lopment of a written tradition and ite escape from priestly 
troh, and the appeaninco of novel forces, at first apparently 
incidental and secondary, which we bave called the free intelli- 
and ths free conscience of mankind. We havo seen the 
Fimitive civilizations of tho river valleys widening 
area and extending their sway, and simultaneously over 
fertile’ arena’ of the earth wo: have seen mere tribal 
savagery develop oto a moro and! more united and politically 
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Steadily and divergently mankind pursued: ther of 
these two lines. Toro nes ll tr ciat grew aid 
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‘The story of the early cultivating civilizations and their 
temples and courts and cities bulks large in human history, 
but it is well to remember that tho scene of that story was never 
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their cement; the nomadic tendency, on the other hand, bas 
always been towards a different type of association which we 
shall here call a "community of wil" In a wandering, 
fighting community the individual must be at once self-reliant 
and disciplined. The chiefs of such communities must be 
chiefs who are followed, not masters who compel. This oom- 
munity of will is traceable throughout the entire history of 
mankind; everywhere we find the original disposition of all 
the nomads alike, Nordio, Semitic, or Mongolian, was individually 
more willing and more erect than that of the eettled folk, The 
Nordic peoples came into Italy and Greece under leader kings; 
they did not bring any systematic templo cults with them, 

found such in the conquered lands and adapted as 
they adopted them. Greeks and Latins lapsed very easily 
again into republics, snd so did the Aryans in India. There 
was a tradition of election also in the early Frankish and German 
kingdoms, though the decision was usually taken between one 
br otlicr members of a royal caste or family. The early Caliphs 
were elected, the Judges of Israel and the "kings" of Carthage 
and Tyre were elected, and so was the Great Khan of the Mongol 
КЕ Kable pests Gla omar 

Equally constant in the settled lands do we find the opposite 
ides, the idea of a non-elective divinity in kings and of their 
‘natural and inberent right to rule. 

‘As our history has developed we have noted the appearance 
‘of new and complicating elements in the atory of human societies; 
we have seen that nomad turned go-between, the trader, appear, 
and we hove noted the growing importance of shipping in the 
world. Tt, seems ax inevitable that voyaging should rake men 
free in their minds as that settlement within a narrow horizon 
should make men timid and eeryile. , . , But, in spite of all 
suoh complications, the broad antagonism between the method 
of obedience and the method of will runs through history down 
into our own times. To this day their reconciliation is in- 
completo. 

Civilization even in its most servile forms haa always offered 
much that is enormously attractive, convenient, and congenial 
to mankind; but something restless and untamed in our гасе 
hhas striven continually to convert civilization from its original 
reliance upon. unperticipsting obedience into, a community of 
participating wills. And to the lurking nomadism in our 
blood, and particularly in the blood of monarchs and aristoo- 
acies, which have no doubt contributed in a hirge proportion 
to the bogetting of Inter generations, we must ascribe also that 
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towards & wider range that forces every 


ment wo tolerate. 

And this natural, this, temperamental struggle of mankind 
to reconcile civilization with freedom has been kept alive age 
iter age by the military and political impotence of every 
“community of obedience" that has ever existed. Obedience, 
ote pen re broken to ji, pan be very easly captured and 
iranderred; witness the passive Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
and India, the original and typical lands of submission, the 


to another. A servile civilization ia a standing invitation to 
predatory free men. 

But, on the other hand, n. "community of will" necessitates 
». fuxion.of intractable materials; it is a far harder community 
to bring about, and-still more difficult to maintain. The story 
of Alexander the Great. displays the community of will of the 
Macedonian captains gradually dissolving before his demand 
that they should worship him. The incident of the murder of 
Clitus ja quite typical of the struggle between the free and the 
servile tradition tha went on whenever a new conqueror from 
the open lands and the open air found himself installed im the 
palace of an ancient monarchy. 

Tn the case of the Roman Republic, history tells of the 
first big community of will in the world’s history, the first free 
community mach larger than a city, and how it weakened 
with growth and spent itself upou success until at last it gave 
way to a monarchy of the ancient type, and decayed swiftly into 
опо of the feeblest communities of servitude that ever collapsed 
before a handful of invaders. We have given some attention 
in this book to the factors in that decay, because they are of 
primary importance in human history, One of the most evident 
waa the want of any wide organization of education to base 
the ordiuaty citizens’ minds upon the idea of service and obliga- 
tion to the republio, to keep them willing, that is; another waa 
the absence of any medium of information to keep 
their activities in harmony, to enable them to will as опе Боду, 
‘Tho community of will is limited in size by the limitations set 
upon. the possibilities of a community of knowledge. The 
‘concentration of property ina few hands and the replacement of 
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doen workers by slaves were rendersl possible by the decay of 
publio spirit and the confasion of the public intelligence tha 
resulted from these limitations, 

‘There was, moreover, vo efficient religious idea behind the 
Roman. state; the dark’ Etruscan liver-pecring eult of Rome 
was as little adapted to the politioal needs of n great community 

aa the very similar Shamanism of the Mongols. It isin tho 
fact that both Christianity and lain, im their distinctive ways, 
did at least promise to supply, for the’ first time in human 
ines ie pateak pag io the Roma republican »ystem se 

вы іп thë nomadie system, to give a common moral educa- 
ten tor-n mast of people, вай о карру Бев уй a common 
Мну ки ntti dow ofa nai patos 
n, that their enormous: historical importance lies. 
Both Plato and Aristotle, ae we have noted, hàd set w limit to 
the ideal! community of a few thonsond citizens, because they 
oul not combats how a larger mnultibudé оош he оа кове 
bya common les. They hud had tio experience of any sort 
of education beyond the tutorial methods of théir time. Greek 
анараа бана сиы Илшат темен, 
therefore, only to a limited aristoeracy. Both the Christian 
©}тигеһ and Ishum demonstrated the unsoundness of this limita- 
Won. We may think they did their task of education in their 
past elds of opportunity crudely or badly, but the point of 
юго о оғы that they id it ws all) Both sustained віва 
world-wide propagandas “of ideo and inspiration. Both relied 
successfully upon the power of the written: word to link great 
multitudes of diverse men together in common enterprises. 
the eleventh century, as we hive seen, the: idea of 
Christendom had been imposed upon all the vast warring mis- 
cellany of the smashed and pulverized Western empire, und 
span Europe tar beyond ita limits, «a û uniting and inspiring 
ides. Tt had mado a shallow Lut effective community of will 
over an unprecedented sron and out of an unprecedented multi- 
tade of human beings. Tho Jewe wero already holding their 
community togother by systematic education at: least as early ва 
the beginning of the Christian era. Only one other thing at 
all like this bud ever happened to any great section of mankind 
Бе and that was the idea of a community of good behaviour 
that the literar hud sprend throughout China. 

rhe Catholio Chureh provided wht the Roman: Republic 
had lucked, & system of popular teaching, a number of univer- 
sities and methods of intellectual Intereommunication, By this 
‘chiovement it opened tho way to the new possibilities of human 
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government that iow. became apparent in this Outline, possi- 
ities that aro still being apprehended and worked out in the 
word im which we are living. Hitherto the government of 
matos hd been. either muthoritative, under some uneriticized. 
tnd uighallenged combination of pries; nnd monaroh pr it 
had been a derioersoy, uneducated and uninformed, degenerating 
with any cotaiderable inerence of size; as Rome and Athena did, 
into a mere rulo by mob and. politician, But by the thirteenth 
century the first intimations bad alresdy dawned of an ideal of 
government which is still: making: ity way to realization, the 
modera ideal, the ideal of в world-wide, educational government, 
is which the ordinary manis neither the slave of an absolute 





willingly co-operative 
in themselves are worthless things Men had votes in Italy in 
tho time of tbe Gracchi. Their votes.did not help tem. Until 
2 man has eduostion, A. voto is a uselem and dangerous thing 
for him to possess, The-ideal community towards whioh.we 
move is not a community of will simply; it ie a community of 
‘and will, replacing a communily of faith and obedience. 
Education is the adapter which will make the nomadio spiri 
of freedom and self-relianoe compatible with the co-operations 
and wealth and security of civilization. 


$3 
Europé Bágina to Think for Наву. 

But though it is certain that the Catholic Church, through 
its pray (ite popular appeals, its schools and universities, 
opened wp the of the modern edu in| 
Europe, i ir equal certain thatthe Catholic Church. 
intended to do anything of tho sort, Tt did mot send ont know- 
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ledge with its blessing; it let it loose: inadvertently. Ib was 

mot the Repablic whose beir the Church esteemed itsolf, 

but the Roman Emperor. Its conception of education was 
и 3 : 


eot release, not an invitation to partic 
lal minds. "Two of the greatest educators of tho Middle Ages 
were, indeed, not churchmen at all, but monarchs and states 
mon, Charlemagne and Alfred the Great of England, who made 
чае of the church organization, But it was the churel that had 
provided the organization. Church and monarch in their 
mutual grapple for power were both calling to their aid the 
‘thoughts of the common mam. In response to theso conflicting 
appeals appeared: the’ common man, the unofficial outaido 

independent man, thinking for: himself. 

Already in the thirteenth century we have seen Popo Gregory 
IX and the Emperor Frederick II engaging in a violent. public 
controversy, Already then there was a sense that a new arbi- 
trator greater than pope or monarchy had come into the world, 
that there were readers and a pablic opinion. ‘The exodus of the 
Popes to Avignon, and tho divisions und disorders of the papapy 











s-authority throughout Europe enormously. 
‘At first the current criticism upon the church concerned 
only moral and’ material things. ‘The wealth and luxury of 
he bigher clenzy und the heavy papal taxation wero-the chief 
of complaint, And the earlier attempts to restore 
Christian’ simplicity, the foundation of the Franciscans for 
example, were not movements of separation, but movements 
of revival: Only liter did a deeper and more destructive 
cilii develop, ich attacked tho central faot of tho church's 
teaching und the justification of priestly importance, namely, 
the enero of the Mos. T 
‘We have sketched in broad outlines the early beginnings of 
Cliristiariity, nnd we have shown how rapidly that difüsult and 
Austere conoeption of the Kingdom of God, which was the 
central idea of the teachings of Jesus af Nazareth, was overlaid 
by a revival of the ancient sacrificial ides, a doctrine more 
difficult indeed to grasp, but easier to reconcile with the habits 
And dispositions and asquiescences of evoryuay life in the Near 
East. We have noted how a sort of theocrasia went on between 
Christianity and: Judaism and the cult of tho Serspenm and 
Mithraism and other competing cults, by which the Mithraist 
Sunday, the Jewish idea of blood as a religious essential, the 
Alexandrian: importance of the Mother of God, the shaves’ and 
fasting priest, self-tormonting ascoticism, and many other matters 
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of belief and ritual and practice, became grafted upon tho 
developing. eeigion, Thane adaptations no: doubt, mata the 

w. teaching much more. understandable and acceptable in 
Egypt andl Syria and the like. ke. hay were things inthe way. of 
thought of tho; dark white Mediterranean race; they were eo 
genial to. But, as we have shown in our story 
Reed dr agile Albe sale гиден е 
acceptable to tho Arab nomada; to- them these features made 
it disgusting: And so, too, the robed and shaven monk and nun 
and priest seem to have roused something like an instinctive 
hostility in the Nordio barbarians of the North and West. We 
have, noted the peculiar bine of the. carly Anglo-Saxons and 
Northmen-against the monks and nuns, ‘They seem to have 
felt that the lives and habits of these devotees were queer and 
unnatural, 


‘The clash between what we may call the "dark-white"" 
factors aud the newer elements in Christianity was no doubt 
intensified by Pope Gregory VII's imposition of celibacy upon 
the Catholic priests in the eleventh century. The East had 
known mligioda cilbote for thousands of ears; in tho West 
they wore regarded with scepticism and suspicion. 

And now in the E centuries) as the 
ay mind of the Nordic. peo} gan to acquiro learning, to 
зэм но, Аай expe tell and да онза оина 
with the stimulating activities of the Arab mind, we find a 
much moro formidable cri 







ceremony of the Mass as the ceni 
ae foe E 
of Jesus as recorded. 


in the Gospels. $ 
Wiech sieved пш сей Шы ашан Ыы fbe Eng! 
esie ic. 1320-1384). and how »w he translated the Bible int 
English im order to set npa counter-authority to that of 
about, the 


Popo. He. denounced the doctrines of the church 
Mass as disastrous error, and. particularly the teaching that: the 
consecrated bread eaten. in, that ceremony becomes in: some 
magical way tho actual body of Christ. We will not pursue 
the question of transubstantiation, se this process of the mystical 
change af tho elements inthe satament is elle, into its intei- 
‘Those are mattérs for the theological specialis. Bat 
ic willbe cbrious thst any destino, such na tho Cathe dos 
trine, which. makes the consecration of the elements in the 
sacramenta mirsoulous process: performed by the priest, and 
only to be performed by te priest, and which makes tho satra- 
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ment the central necessity of the religious sywtem, enhances 
the importance of the priestly order enormoualy. 

the other hand, the view, which was the typical Pro» 
7 viow, that this saerament-is a mere eating of bread and 
аа оит ORARTO 
Ку ы айас зана косар седана 


DESE deei po Kihi a wo S Tel 
Euri ыш кзы п he held that God 


Rama thas Welt became very 
моб решоа ОС Уйан 
the free intelligence and the free 
authoritative, traditional, cere- 
fons Mle nltimatenterideaoy ofthis 
strip Christianity as baro as Ishim 
i priesteraft, to revert to the Bible 


Eg 
B 
uH 


recover, if possible; the-primor- 
Most of its issues are still undecided 


lyeliie's writings had nowhere more infiüence than in 

learned Czech, John Huss, delivered a 

the University: af Prague Tamed upon the 

Oxford teacher. Huss became rector of 

ын ы renal is GRO RU dicite 
nitate lim (1412). 


jg inoan ab be ne e ih Quat Sehen; hi bdo the 
e of Constance (1414-1418) gathered. to” discuss the 





of the church. We have already told how 


aspired to reunite Christendom completely, But the methods 
by hick it ought this reunion ае НЬ ог обети копие 
yslife's bones were condemned to be burnt. Huss wan 
Чесоуөй to Constance under promise af a safe conduct; and he 
‘was then put’ upon his trial for heresy, Ho waa ordered to 
decani certain of his opinions. He replied that’ he could not 
recant until һе was convinced of his error. Ho was told that it 





spite-of the empervr's safe conduct, ho was burnt alive (1415), 
martyr not for any specie doctrine, but for tho fre iuelligenee 
and free conscience of mankind, 
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IV would ‘be impossible to put the issus botweon priest and 
anti-priest more clearly than it was put at this trial of John 
Huss, or to demonstrate more completely the evil spirit in 
riestoraft. A colleague of Huss, Jerome of Prague, was burnt 


in tho following year. 

"These outrages were followed by an insurrection of the 
Hussites in Bohemia (1419), the first of « series of religious wars 
that marked: the breaking-wp of Christendom, In 1420 tho 
Pope, Martin V, issued à bull proclaiming a crusade “for the 
destraotion: of the Wyoliffites, Hussites, and all other horetics ín 
Bohemia," and, attracted by this invitation, the unemployed 
woldiors of fortune and all the drifting blackguardiam of Europe 
converged upon that valiant country. They found in Bohemia, 
under its great leader Ziska, more hardship and less loot than 
crasudors were disposed to face. "The Hussitew were conducting 
their affairs upon wxtreme democratio lines, and the whole 
country wae aflame with enthusiasm. The crusaders boleaguered. 
Prague but failed to take it, and they experienced a series of 
reverses that ended in their retreat from Bohemia. A second 
crusade (1421) was no more wiooessful. Two other erusadea 
failed. ‘Then, unhappily, the Hussites fell into internal dis- 
wwnsious, Encouraged by this, a fifth crusade (1431) crossed tho 
loontior under Prederiok, Margrave of Brandenburg. 

‘The army of these crusaders, according to the lowest estimates, 
consisted of 90,000 infantry. and 40,000 horeemen, Attack 
Bohemia from tho wost, they first laid siege to the town of 
Tachov, but failing to capture the strongly fortified city, they 
stormed. tho little town of Most, and here, ax well wa in the 
surrounding country, committed the most horrible atrocities on 
population a large pact of which waa entirely innocent: of any 
theology whutever, 

‘The crigaders, advancing by slow marches, penetrated 
farther into Bohemia, till reached the neighbourhood of 
the town af Domazlice (Tauss). “It was at three o'elook оп. 
August L4th, 1431, that the crusaders, who were encamped in 
the plain between Domarlice and Horruv yn, received the 
news thit the: Hussites, under the leadership of Prokop the 
Groat, were approaching. ‘Though the Bohemians were still 
four miles off, the rattle of their war-wagons and the song, "АШ 
ye warriors of God," which their whole host was chanting, could 
Already be heard.” The enthusiasm of the crusaders evaporated 
with watourding rapidity. Lützow? describes how tbe papal 
representative and the Duke of Saxony nasended a convenient 

x "Lats Bohemia, 
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bill to inspect tbe battlefield. It was, they discovered, not 
going to be a battlefield. "The German camp was in utter 
Confusion. Horsemen were streaming of in every direction, 
and the clatter of empty wagons being driven off almost drowned 
the sound of that terrible singing. ‘The crusaders were aban- 
їп even their loot, Came a message from the Margrave of 
Advising fight; there was no holding any of their 
troops. "They were dangerous now only to their own side, and 
the papal representative spent an unpleasant night hiding from 
‘them in the forest. .. . So ended the Bohemian erusade, 

In 1484 civil war again broke out among the Hussites, in 
which the extreme and most valiant section was defeated, and 
in 1436 an agreement was patched up between the Council of 
Basel and the moderate Hussites, in which the Bohemian 
church was allowed to. retain. certain distinctions from the 
acral Catholia practi, whloh. held. good until the German 

tion in the sixteenth century. 


$3 
The Great Plague and the Daten of Communism. 


‘Whe split’ among the Hussites was largely due to the drift 
of the extremer section towards « primitive communism, which 
alarmed the wealthier nnd more influential Czech noblemen. 
‘Similar tendencies had already sppeared among the English 
Wycliffites.. They seem to follow naturally enough upon the 
doctrines of equal human brotherhood that emerge whenever 
there is an attempt to reach back to the fundamentals cf 
Christianity. 

‘The development of guch ideas had been greatly stimulated 
by a stupendous misfortune that had swept the world and laid 
bare the foundations of society, a pestilence of unheard-of 
virulence. Tt was called the Black Death, and it came nearer 
to tho extirpation of mankind than any other evil has ever dono. 
It was far more deadly than the plague of Pericles, or the plague 
of Marcus Aurelius, or the plague waves of tho timo of Justinian 
und Gregory tha Great that paved the way for the Lombards 
in Italy. Tt arose in South Russia or Central Asio, and came 
by way of the Crimes and a Genoese ship to Genos and Western 
Europe. It passed by Armenia to Ania Minor, Egypt, and 
North Afrion. 1t reached England in 1348. Two-thirds of the 
students at ais aot йй, a estimated that between 
û quarter and a. je whole population of England perished 
st this time. Throughout: all Europe nee ‘as great a 
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mortality. Hecker estimates the total as tà -fiye million 
dead, It spread eastward to Chins, where, the records 
siy, thirteen million people perished. Dr. C. O. Stallybrass 
says that this plague reached China thirty or forty years after 
its first appearance in Europe. Ibn Batuta, the Arab traveller, 
sho was in China from 1342 to 1348, first met with it on his 
return to Damascus: The Black Death is the human form of 
^ disease endemic mmong the jerboas-and other small rodenta 
in the districte round the head of the Caspian Sea. In Chins 
the social disorganization led to-a neglect of the river embank- 
ments, and 3s a consequence great floods devastated the crowded 
agricultural lands. 

Never wss there so clear a warning to mankind to seek 
knowledge and cease from bickering, to unite against the dark 
powers of nature. All the massacres of Hulagu and Timurlane 
were as nothing to this, “Ita ravages,” says J. R, Green, 
‘were fiercest in the greater towns, where filthy and undrained 
streeta afforded 4 constant haunt to leprosy and fever. In the 
burinl-ground which the piety of Sir Walter. Manny purchased 
for the citizens of London, & spo whose site was afterwards 
marked by the Charter House, mors than fifty thousand corpses 
aze. said to have been interred. Thousands of E perished 
sé Norwich, while in Batol the living were hardly able to bury 
the dead. 

“But the Black Death fell on the villages almost as fiercely 
as cn the towns. More than one-half of the priests of York- 
shire are known to have perished; in the diocese of Norwich two- 
thirds of the patishes changed their incumbents. The whole 
organization of labour was thrown out;of gear. ‘The searcity of 
hands mada it difficult for the minor tenants to perform the 
services due for their lands, and only a temporary abandonment 
of half the rent by the landowners induced the farmers to refrain 
from the abandonment of their farms. For time cultivation 
became impossible. "The sheep and cattle strayed through 
the fields and com,’ says à contemporary, ‘and there were none 
left who could drive them."” 

It was from. theee distress that the peasant wats of the 
fourteenth: cent . ‘There was great shortage of 
labour and s ЕЕ of goods, and the rich abbots and 
monastic cultivators who owned so much of the land, and the 
nobles and rich merchants, were too ignorant of economic laws 
to understand that they must not press upon the toilers in this 
time of general distress. ‘They saw their property deteriorating, 
their lands going out of ‘ultivation, aad (hey made violent 
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statutes to compel man to work without any rise in wages, and 
do prevent their straying in search of better employment. 
Naturally enough this provoked “a new revolt egainat the 
‘whole system of social inequality which had fill then 
questioned. as the divine onder of the world, ‘fhe cry of tho 
poor found a terrible utterance in the words of ‘a mad priest of 
Kent,” An tha courtly Froissart calls him, who for twenty years 
(1300-1381) found audience for his sermons, in defiance of 
interdict and imprisonment, in the stout yeomen. who guthered 
the Kentish churchyards, ‘Mad,’ as the landowners called 
, ib was in the preaching of John Ball that England. first 
x to a declaration of natural equality and the tights of 
man. “Good people, cried tho prescher, “things will never go 
(well in England so long as goods be not in common, and so 
long as there be villeins and gentlemen. By what right are 
they whiam we call lords grenter folk than wet On what grounds 
have they deserved itt Why do they hold us in seríagei If 
‘we all came of the same father and mother, of Adam and Eve, 
Мот can they say or prove that they ary better than we, if it 
not that they make us gain for them by our toil what they 
in their pride? ‘They are clothed in velvet and warm 
furs and their ermines, while we are covered with rags, 
e wine and. spices and fair breed; and we oat-oake 
w, and water to drink, They have leisure and fine 
i we hm: 
And y 


ia 


a 


pain and labour, the rain and the wind in the 
it i of us and of our toil that these mon hold 
irit fatal to the whole system: of the Middle 
the popular rhyme which condensed the 
hn Ball: ‘When Adam delved and Eve 
woa then the gentleman!" 
tyler, the leader of the English insurgents, was- assas- 
tho Mayor of London, in the presence of the young 
King Richard IJ (1381), and his movement: collapsed. 

‘The communist side of the Hussite movement was & part of 
the same system of disturbanoo. A little earlier than. the 
English outbreak had ocourred the French “Jacquerio” (1358), 
in whioh the French pensanta had risen. burat chateaus, and 

rastated the countryside. A century later the same urgency 
ys Lo sweep Germany into a serica of bloody Pensant Wara. 
religious dist eoe f Susie A dcs dne Nd 

| stur! ingled in the caso of Germany even шого 
plainly than in England. 

conspicuous phase of these German troubles was the 

n The sect of the Anabaptists appeared in 
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Wittenberg in 1621 under three " prophots;"" and ‘broke out into 
insurrection in 1625, Between 1532 And 1535 the insurgents 
bold the town of Münster in Westphalis, and did their utmost to 
reulize their ideas of s religious communism. 
They were besieged by the Bishop of 
Münster, and under the distresses of the 
siege «sort of insanity ran rife in the town; 
cannibalism is said to have occurred, and 
a certain John of Leyden seized power, 
proclaimed himself the successor of 
David, and followed that monarch’s eı 
example by practising polygamy. After the 
surrender of the city the victorious bishop 
had thi Anabaptist leaders tortured very 
horribly and exeouted in the market-place, 
their mutilated bodies being hung in cages 
from a chumh tower to witness to all the 
world that decency and order were now 
restored in Münster. 

These upheavals of the common labouring 
men of the Western European countries in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were 
more serious and sustained than’ anything 
tat had: ever happened in oa before: 
‘The nearest previous approach to them wero 
certaitt communistio Muhammadan move- 
ments in Persia, ‘There was a peasant revolt 
in Normandy about AD. 1000, and there 
wore tevolta of peasanta (Bagaudw) in tho 
later Roman Empire, but these were nob 
nearly so formidable. They show n new 
spirit growing in human affairs, a spirit 
altogether different from the unquestioning 
apathy of the serfa and peasants in the 
original regions of civilization or from the 
anarchist hopelessness of the serf and slave 
labour of the Roman capitalists, 

All these early insurrections of the 
workers that we have mentioned were 
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pacifieation; but from thst time until this, the struggle 
has never wholly ceased. We shall see it firing out during 
the French Revolution at ths end of the eighteenth century, 
insurgent again in the middle and at the opening of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, and achieving vast 
proportions in the world of to-day. The socialist movement 
of the nineteenth century was only one version of that con- 
tinuing revolt. 

‘In many countries, in France and Germany and Russia, for 
‘example, this labour movement hos assumed at times an attitude 
hostile to Christianity, but there can be little doubt: that this 
steady und, on the whole, growing pressure of the common man 
їп the West against ^ lite of toil and subservience is closely 
mssociated with Christian teaching. The church and the Christian 
missionary may not have intended to spread equalitarian 
doctrines, but behind the church was the unquenchable per- 
sonality of Jesus of Nazareth, and even in spite of himself the 
Christian, preacher brought the seeds of freedom and responsi- 
Дени, anil sooner or later they shot up where he had 

This steady and growing upheaval of "Labour," ita develop- 
ment of & consciousness of itself as a class and of a definite 
claim upon the world mt large, quite as much as the presence 
‘of schools aiid universities, quite as much as abundant printed 
books and a developing and expanding process of scientific 
research, mark off our present type of civilization, the “modern 
civilization," from sny pre-existing state of human society, and 
mark it, for all its incidental successes, ns a thing unfinished and 
transitory. It is an embryo or it is something doomed to. di 
Jt may be able to solve this complex problem of co-ordinated 
toil and happiness, and so adjust itself to the neede of the human 
soul, or it may fail and end in & catastrophe as the Roman 

did. It may be the opening phase of some more balanced 
and satisfying order of society, or it may be a system destined 
to disruption and replacement by some differently conceived 
method of biman association. 

Like its predecessor, our present civilization may be no 
moro than one of those crops farmers sow to improve their land 
by the fixation of nitrogen from the air; it-may have grown 
only that, accumulating certain traditions, it may be ploughed 
into the soil for better things to follow. Such questions 
as these an: the practical realities of history, and in all that 

„follows we shall find them becoming clearer and more important, 
until in our last chapter we shall end, as all our days and years 
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end, with n recapitulation of our hopes and fears—and & note 
of interrogation. 


54 
How Paper Liberitied the Human Mind. 


‘The development of free discussion in Europe during this 
sge ot fermentation was enormously stimulated by the appear- | 3, 
ance of It wns the introduction of paper from |- 
tho made practicable the long latent method of 
printing. Tt is still difficult to assign the honour of priority 
in the uss of the simple expedient of printing for multiplying 
books. Tt iè a trivial question that has been preposteroualy 
debated. Apparently the glory, such as it is, belongs to Holland. 
In Haarlem, one Coster was printing from movable type some: 
when before 1448, Gutenberg was printing at Mainz about the 
samo time, There were printers in Italy by 1485, and Caxton 
set up his press in Westminster in 1477. The first bool: printed 
in Hungary ів dated 1473. Dui long before this time thero had 
been a partial use of printing. Manuscripts as early as tha 
twelfth century. displayed initial letters that may have been 
printed from wooden stamps. 

Far more important is the question of the manufacture of 
paper. It is seamcely too much to say that paper made’ the 
revival of Europe possible, Paper originated in China, where 
ite use probably goes buck to tho second century B.o. In 751 
ilc Chinese made a attack upon the Arab Moslems in: Samar- 
kand; they were repulsed, and among the prisoners taken from 
hem were some skilled paper-makers, from whom the art was 
learnt. Arabis paper manuscripts, from the ninth’ century 
omward, still exist. ‘The manufacture entered Christendom either 
through Greece or by the capture of Moorish paper-mills during 
the Christian roconquest of Spain. But ander the Christian 
Spanish the product deteriorated sadly. Good paper was not 
nade in Christian Europo until near the end of the thirteenth 
ventury, and then it was Italy which led the world. Only by 
the fourteenth century did the manufacture reach Germany, and 
not untill the end of that century was ib abundant and cheap 
enough for the printing of books to be a practicable business 
Proposition, ‘Thereupon printing followed naturally and neces: 
sarily, and the intellectual life of the world entered upon a new. 
Sad far more vigorous phase. It ceased to be a little trickle 
rom mind to mind; it became a broad flood, in which thousands 
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‘and, présently, scores and hundreds of thousands of minds 
participated. 

One immediate result of this achievement of printing was 
lio appearance of an abundance of Bibles in the world. Another 
waa o cheapening of school-books. The knowledge of reading 
spread swiftly, There was not only a great increase of books 
in the world, but the books that were now made were plainer 
to read and во easior to understand. Instead of toiling at a 
crabbed text snd thon thinking over its significance, 
now could think unimpeded ac thoy read, With this inoreaso 
in the facility of resding, the reading publio grow. ‘The book 
ше to. boa. highly decoratod (ey or а кія пум. 
"Peuple began to write books to be read as well as lookéd at by 


people, 
With the fourteenth century the real history of te European 
begins. We find a rapid replacement of local dialects 
alan, standard: Engh, standard French, stan- 
Spanish, and, later, stan: "man. These Janguagos 
boenne literary langnapes ín their severa) countries; they wore 
tried over, polished by use, and made exaot and vigorous: They 
became at last us capable of tho burden of philosophical dis- 
vussion as Greek or Latin. 






$5 
Protestantiem of the Princes and Protestahtism of the People. 


"Here wo dovota a section to certain elementary statements 
about the movoment in-men'e religious ideas during the fifteenth 
mad sixteenth centuries. ‘They nre a necessary introduction to 
the politica history of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 


follows. 
We bave to distinguish clearly between two entirely different 
dystems of opposition to the Catholic Church. inter- 





mingled very confusingly. ‘The church was losing its hold upon 
the consciences of ES i rich and able people; it was Aio 
losing the faith and confidence cf common people. "he effect 
at its docline of spiritual power upon the former class was to 
make thom resent its interference, its moral restrictions, its 
claims to overlordship, ite olim to tax and to dissalve allegi 
ances. They tensed to: respect its power and its property. 
fhis insubordination of princes and rulers was going on through- 
Gui the. imu) Жым T when ia the sixteenth 
century to ly with its old antagonist 
le Emperor, when it offered him its support and accepted his 
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help in its campaign against heresy, that prinoss began to 
Sak cous Н Бад көзу ОЛ, Мы Нугай арган 
and setting up fragments of a church. And they would never 
have done so if they had not perceived that the hold of the 
church npon the masses of mankind had relaxed, 

‘The revolt, of the prinoss was essentially an irreligious revolt 
against thé world-mle of the church. The Emperor Frederick 
1l with hi to his fellow-princes, wns its: forerunner, 
‘The revolt of the people against the church, on the other hand, 
Wai as essentially religious. hey objected not to the church's 
power but to its weaknesses. They wanted a deeply righteous 
and fearless church to help them and organize them against 
tho wickedness of powerful men. Thoir movements against 
the church, within it»and. without, were movements nob for 
release from a religious control but for a fuller and mare abun- 
dant religious control. They did not want less religious control 
but more—but they wanted to'be assured that it was religious: 
‘They objected to the Pope not because bo was the religious head 
f the sorld but, becsuse lie was nob; because ho was a wealthy 
curthly prince when he ought to have been their spiritaal leader. 

The contest in Europe from the fourteenth century onward, 
therefore, was a thrée-comered contest. ‘The princes wanted 
to use tho popular forces against thy Pope, but not to let those 
forces grow too powerful for their own power and glory. For a 
long time the church went from prince to prince for am ally 
without realizing that’ tho lost ally it needed to recover was 
Popular veneration: 

Because of this triple aspect of the mental and moral con- 
Aicts that were ‘on in the fourteenth and fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, the series of ensuing changes, those changes 
that are known collectively in history as the Reformation, took 
on a threefold aspect. ‘There was the Reformation according 
to tho princes, who wanted to stop ths flow of money to Rome, 
and to seizo tho moral authority, the educational power, and 
the material possessions of the Ghurch within their dowinions. 
‘There was the Reformation according to the people, who sought 
to make Christianity a power against unrighteousness, atid 
particularly ogainst the unrighteousness of tbe rich and powerful. 
And finally there was the Reformation. within. the churoh, of 
which St, Francie of Assisi was the precursor, which sought to 
restore the goodness of the church and, through its goodness, 
to restore its power. 

The Reformation according to the princes took the form of 
4 replacement of the Pope by the prince as the head of the 

- 
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religion and the controller of the consciences of his people. The 
princes had no idea and no intention of letting free the judg- 
menta of them subjects, more particularly with the object- 
lessons of the Hussites and the Anabaptiste before their eyes; 
they sought to establish national churches dependent upon 
the throne. As England, Sootland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
i irm the Roma 








Solisitude to keep the movement well under control. Just n 
much reformation as would sever the link with Rome they 
permitted; anything beyond that, any dangerous break towards 
De primitive teachings of елш, ор the rado dirtob агра 
tion of the Bible, they resisted. The Established Church of 
England is one of the most typical and successful of the resulting 
compromises. It {в still sacramental and sacerdotal; but its 
Organization centres in the Court and the Lord Chancellor; 
und though subversive views may, and do, break out in the lower 
‘and less prosperous ranks of its priesthood, it. is impossible for 
them to struggle up to any position of influence and authority 

"The Reformation according to the common man was very 
diferent in spirit from the princely Reformation, We have 
already told something of the popular attempts at Reformation 
in Bohemia and Germany. ‘The wide spiritual upheavals of 
tthe time were at once more honest, more confused, more enduring, 
and less immediately successful than the reforms of the princes. 
Verg few teligiousepirited men had the daring to break away 
ûr the effrontery to confess that they had broken away from all 
authoritative teaching, and that they were now relying entirely 
upon their own minds and consciences. That required a very 
high intellectual courage. The general drift of the common 
man in this period in Europe was to set up his new acquisition, 
the Bible, a2 = counter-authority to the church, This was 
particularly the caso with the great leader of German Protes- 
tantism, Martin Luther (1453-1346). All over Germany, and, 
indeed, all over Western. Eurbpe, there-were now men spelling 
wer tho black-letter pages of tho newly-translated and printed 
Bible, over the Book of Leviticus and the Song of Solomon and 
the Revelation of St. John’the Divine—strange and perplexing 
books—quite as much as aver the simple and inspiring record 
of Jesus in the Gospels. Naturally, they produced strange 
views and grotesque interpretations. It is surprising that they 
were not stranger and groteaquor. But the human reason 
is an obstinate thing, ani will criticize and select in spite of ite 
‘own resolutions. The bulk of these new Bible students took 
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‘whut their consciences approved from the Bible and ignored its 
riddles and contradictions. 

All over Europe, wherever the néw Protestant churches of 
the princes were set up, a living and very active residuum of 
Protestants remained who declined to have their religion made 
over for them in this fashion. ‘These were the Nonconformists, 
a medley of secta, having nothing in common but their resistance 
to authoritative ‘religion, whether of the Popo or the State. 
In Germany Nonoonformity was for the most part stamped 
out by the princes; in Great Britain it remained powerful and 
various. Much of the differences in the behaviour of the German 
and British: les seems to be traceable to the relative sup- 
pression of the free judgment in Germany. 

Most, but not all, of these Nonconformists held to the Bible 
as a divinely inspired and authoritative guide. This was a 
strategio rather than an sbiding position, and the modem drift 
of Nonconformity has been onward away from this original 
Bibliolitry towards a mitigated and sentimentalized recognition 
of the bare teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. Beyond the range 
ot Nonconformity, beyond the range of professed Christianity 
at all, thero is also now a great and growing mass of equalitarian 
belief and altruistic impulse in the modern civilizations, whioh 
certainly owes, ns we have already asserted, its spirit to Christi- 
nity. 

let us say a word now of the third phase of the Reformation 
process, the Reformation within the okurch, This was already. 
beginning in the twelfth and thirteenth céuturies with the 
appearance of the Black and Grey Friars (chap. xxxi, 814). 
In the sixteenth century, and when it was most needed, came 
^ fresh impetus of the some kind. ‘This was the foundation 
of the Society of Jesus by Inigo Lopez de Recalde, better known 
to the world of to-day as Saint Ignatius of Loyola. 

Tgnatius began his career as a very tough and gallant young 
Spaniard, He was clever and e Ad inspired by a 
passion for pluck, hardihood, and rather showy glory. His 
love affairs were free and picturesque. In 1521 the Frenoh took 
the town of Pampelina, in Spain, from the Emperor Charles V, 
nnd Ignatius was one of the defenders. His logs were smashed 
by a cannon-ball, and he was taken prisoner. One leg was 
badly set and had to be broken apmin, nnd these painful and 
complex operations nearly cost him his life. He received the 
lus sacramenta, In the night, thereafter, he began to mend, 
and presently he was convalescent and facing the prospect of 
s life in which he would perhaps always bea cripple. Ніз 
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thoughts turned to the adventare of religion. Sometimes hs 
would think ofa certain great lady, and how, in spite of his 
Vroken state, he might yot win her admiration by some amazing 
deed; and wometimes he. would think of being in some especial 
d personal way the Knight of Christ, In the midst of these 
confusions, one-night as he lay awake, he tells us, n new great 
imed his attention; he lud a vision of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary carrying: the Infant Christ m her arms. "Immediately 
® loathing seized him for the former deeds of his life." Нь 
resolved to give up all furiker thoughta ot earthly women, and 
16 loud » lite of bsolste chastity and devotion to the Mothor of 
He projected greut pilgrimages and à monastie life. 
His firin) method of taking his vows marks him the country 
mau o Don Quixote. He had regained his strength, nnd hc 
was riding out inte the world rather aimlessly, a penniless 
soldier of fortune with little but his arms and the mule on 
which he rode, when he fell into company with a Moor. They 
wonton together and talked, and tly disputed about 
religion. The Moor wna tho botterediicated man; he had the 
best of the argument, he said offensive things about the Virgin 
that were difficult to answer, und he ported triumphantly 
ius. ‘The young Knight of Our Lady was boiling 
fgnation. He hesitated whether be should 
after the Moor and lll lim or pursue the pilgrimage he had 
mid At fork in the road he left things to his mule, which 


ta the Boniedictine Abbey of Montsernit neat 
Manresa, and here he imitated that peerless hero of the medieval 
i ul, and kept an nllaight vigil before 


Abbey, he gare his worldly clothes to a beggar, he laid his sword 
and "spon the altar, and clothed himself în n rough sack 
cloth garment and hempen sboes, He then took himself to a 











‘he ‘tent on a pilgrimage ta the Holy Land. 

For some years he wandered, consumed with tho idea of 
founding x new order of religous knigluhood, but nof knowing 
clearly: how 10 set about this enterprise, He became more and 
more aware of his own illiteracy, and the Inquisition, which was 

to bep Кы i 
to nttempt to teach others until he had spent at least four years 
in study. So much eruelty md intolerenee is lad imis dune 
sof the Inquisition that i is plessant to rocord that în jts handling 
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of thie heady, imaginative young enthusiast it showed itself 
both sympathetic. and sano, It recognized his vigour and 
possible uses; it saw the dangers of his ignorance. He studied 
ai Salamanca and Paris; among other places, He was ordained 
^ priest in 1598, and yoar later his long-dreamt-of Order was 
founded under the title of the "Society of Jesus." Like the 
Salvation Army of modern England, it: mado the most. direct 
attempt to bring the generous tradition of military organization 
and discinline to the serviee of religion. 

This Ignatius of Loyola who fonnded the Order of Jesuits 
was a man of forty-arven; ho. 
was а very different man, 
much wiser and steadier, than 
the rather absurd. young шал 
wlio had aped Amadis de Gant 
and kept vigilin the Abbey of 
Manresa; mad the missionary 
and educational organization 
he now created and placed xt 
tho disposal of the Pope was 
one of the most powerful 
instruments the churoh had 
ever handled. 

These men gave themselves 
freely. and wholly to be used 
by the church, Th was: the 
Order of the Jesuits, which 
curried. Christianity to Chinn again after the downfall of the Ming 
dynasty, and Jesuits were tho chief Christian missionaries in 
Indis and North America, To their civilizing work among thé 
Indians in South America wo shall presently allude. But 
their main achievement lay in raising the standard of Catholic 
education: Thoir schools became and. remained for a long time 
Ihe best schools in Christendom. Saya Lord Verulam (Sir 
Francis Bacon): “Аз {ог the pedagogic part ... = conmult the 
schools of the Jesuita, for nothing better has-been put in prao- 
tice." They raised the level of intolligenoe, they quickened 
the constience of all Catholic Europe, they stimulated Protestant 
Europe to competitive educational efforts. К 

Some tay it may be we shall sce 4 new Order of Jesuits, 
vowel not to the service of the Pope, but to the service of 
mankind, 

And concurrently with this great wave of educational effort, 
the tone and quality of the church was also greatly improved 
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by the clarification of doctrine and the reforms in organization 
and discipline that were made by the Council of Treut. This 
council met intermittently either at Trent or Bologna between 
the years 1645 and 1563, and its work was at least as important 
as the energy of the Jesuits in arresting the crimes and blunders 
that wero causing state after state to fall away from the Roman 
communion. ‘The change wrought by the Reformation within 
the Church of Rome was ss great as the change wrought in the 
Protestant churches that detached themselves from the mother. 
body. ‘There aro henceforth no more open scandals or schisms 
to record. But, if anything, there has been an intensification 
of doctrinal narrowness, and such phases of imaginative vigour 
As mre represented by Gregory tho Great, or by the group of 
Popes associated with Gregory VII and Urban I, or by the 
group that began with Innocent TIT, no longer enliven the sobor 
ший. narrative. The church settled down to what 
itis to-day, » religious organization nport from stateoruft, a 
felizious body among religions bodies. The sceptre had de- 
parted from Rome 


j0 
The Reawakening of Science, 


‘The reader must nob suppose thatthe destructive criticism 
‘of the Catholic Churuh and af Catholic Christianity, and the 
printing and study of tho Biblo, were the only or even the most 
important of the intellectual activities of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. That was merely the popular und most 
conspicuous aspect of the intellectual revival of tue, time. 
Behind this conspicuous and popular awakening to thought, and 
discussion, other loss immediately striking but ultimately more 
important mental developments were in progress. Of the 
trend of these developments we must iow give some brief 
indications. They had begun long before books were printed, 
but it was printing that released them from obscurity. 

We have already told something of the first appearance of 
tho free intelligence, the spirit of inquiry and plain statement, 
in human affairs. One name is central in the record of that 
first attempt at systematio knowledge, the name of Aristotle. 
We have noted, nlso, the brief phase of scientific work ab Alex- 
endria. From that ime onward the complicated economic and 
‘political and religious conflicts of Europe and Western Asia 
impeded further intellectual progress, ‘These regions, as we 
have seen, fell for long ages under the sway of the Oriental type 
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of monurehy and of Oriental religious traditions, Rome tried 
‘and abandoned o slave-system of industry. The first t 
capitalisti system developed, and- fell into chaos through ita 
own inherent weaknesses. Europe relapsed into universal in- 


el and Egypt by 
an Arabio culture. All Weiter Asin and half of Europe fell 
under Mongolian rule, It is only in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries that we find the Aryan intelligence struggling through 
sgain to clear expression. 

We then find in the growing universities of Paris, Oxford, 
and Bologna an inereasing amount of philosophical discussion 
going on. In form it ia chiefly а discussion of logical questions. 
‘Aa tho basis of this discussion wo find part of the teachings of 
Aristotle, not the whole mass of writings he left behind him, 
but his logie only. Later on his work became better known 
through the Latin translations of ihe Arabic edition annotated 
by Averroes. Except for these translations of Aristotle, and 
they were abominably bad translations, very little of the Greek 
philosophical literature was read in Western Europe until the 
fifteenth century. 

‘The creative Plato—as distinguished from the scientitio 
Aristotle—wsa almost unknown, Europe had the Greek oriti- 
ism without the Greek impulse. Some neo-Platonio. writers 
were known, but neo-Platonism had much (he same relation to 
Plato that Christina Science haa to orthodox Christianity. 

1t has been the practice of recent writers to decry the philo- 
sophioal discussion of the medieval "schoolmen" as 
and futile. Te was nothing of the sort. Tt had to retain æ 
severely technical form bevanse the dignitaries of the church, 
ignorant and intolerant, were on the wateh for heresy. Te 
Jacked the sweet clearness, therefore, of fenrless thought. It 
often hinted what it dared not say, But it dealt with funda- 
mentally important things, ib was o long and necessary struggle 
to clear up und correct certain inherent. defects of the human 
mind, and many people to-day blunder dangerously: through 
their neglect of the isshes the schoolinen discussed. 

"here is a natural tendeney im the human mind to exag- 
gernte the diferences snd resemblanons upon whih elasifieation 
js based, to suppose that things called by different names- are 
altogether different, and that things called by the same name 
Are practically identical. This tendency to exaggerate classifica 
tion produces a thousand evils and injustices. In the sphere of 
race ог nationality, for example, a “European” will often treat 
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їп "Asintjo" almost; as if be were n different. animal, while lie 
Will be disposed. to regard another "Enropean" as necessarily 
ax virtuous and charming as himself. He will, as à mndter of 
course, take sides with Buropeuns against Asiatios. But, as 
tho reader of this history must realize; thore is no such difference 
äs the opposition of thee names implies Tt is a à 
ESE GE BY eG ames 07 e 

‘The main medieval controversy was between tlio "' Hoalista'" 
and the “Nominalista,” and it is necessary to warn the reader 
that the word "Realist" in mediwval disoussion has a meaning 
Almost diametrically opposed to “Roalist” aa it ia used in the 
jangon at modern eritioism. The modern “Realist” is one who 
insista on’ matoeialist details; the medimest “Realist was far 
nearer what nowadays we should call an Idealist, and his eon 
tempt for incidental detail was profound. The Rentists outdid 
the common human tendency’ to exaggerate the aignificanee of 
class, They held that there was something in w name, in a 
common noun thats, that was essentially real. For example, 
they hold there was « typical “European,” an ideal European, 
who was far more ral than amy individual European. Every 
European was, ms it were, a failure, a departure, a flawed 
spesitnen of this profounder reality, On the other hand, the 
Nominalist held that the ‘only realities in the case were the 
individual Europeans, thst the name "European" was merely 
A bare, and nothing more than 4 namé, applied to all these 
instances. 

Nothing is quite so’ dificult ns the compression of philo- 
sophical controversies, which are by their nature voluminous 
«nd various and tinted hy the mental colours of a variety of 
minds. With the difference of Realist and Nominalist stated 
laldly, as we have stated it here, the modorn reader unaccustomed 
to philosophica) discusion may be disposed to leap at once to 
the side of the Nominalist, But tho matter is not so simplo 
that if can be covered by one instance, arid here we have pur- 

chosen an extreme instance. Names and classiffontions 

for in their value and reality, While it ls absurd to suppose 
that there can’ bê much ‘depth of class difference between men 
called ‘Thomas and men called William, or that there is an Ideal 
and: quintessential Thomas or William, yot, ou the other hand, 
there moy be much profounder differences between a white man 
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eno of eit and’ dog isso profound {һа {һе mieraicope can 
trace іп а drop of blood er a single hair, While some classi- 
fivations are trivial, others seem to be fundamental and real. 
When: this aspect of the question is considered, it becomes 
understandable Lew Nominaliam had ultimately to abandon 
the idea that ames wore as insirnifioant us labels, and how, 
out of @ revised and amonded Nominalism, there grew up that 
gystematio attempt to find the truz—tho most: significant. and 
fruittul—lassification of things and substances which is called 
Scientific Researoh. 

‘And it will be slmost ae evident that while the teudenoy 
‘of Realism, which ij the natural tendency of every untatored 
mind, was towards dogma, harsh divisions, harsh judgments, 
and tincompromising attitudes, the tendeney of earlier and 
liter Nominalisns was towards qualified statements, towards 
an examination of individual instances, and towards. inquiry 
and experiment: and scepticism. 

Во, while in the market-place and the ways of the common 
life-men were questioning the morals and righteousness of the 
clergy, the good faith and propriety of their celibacy, and the 
justice of papal taxation; while ín theological circles their minds 
were setüpon the question of transubstantiation, the question 
of the divinity or not of the bread and wine in {һе Маз, ш 
studies and lecturerooms a widerreaehing criticism of the 
methods of ordinary Catholic teaching was in progress, 

‘Wa cannot attempt here to gauze the significance in: thie 
process of such names as Peter Abelard (1070-1142), Albertus 
Марпия (1193-1280), аш "Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274). These 
mex sought to reconstruct Catholicism on a sounder system of 
reasoning; and they tuned towards Nominalism. Chief among 
their critios and successors were Duns Scotus (! -1308), an 
Oxford Franciscan and, to judge by his sedulous thought and 
deliborato subtleties, a Scotchman, and Occam, an Englishman 
(%-1з47). 

Botli these latter, like M a detniis юке 
between theological and philosophical truth; they placed theol 
оп & pinnacle, but they ‘placed it whore it could no louger obstruct 
resaarch: Duns Scotus declared that it was impossible to prove by. 
reasoning the existenoe of God or of the Trinity or the credibility: 
‘of the act of Creation; Ocoam was stil! more insistent upon this 
separation of theology from practical truth—a separation which’ 
manifestly released scientific inquiry from dogmatic control. 
A later generation, benefiting by the freedoms towards which 
these pioneera worked, and knowing not the sources of ite 
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justification of the spirit which had 
already taken hold upon Roger Bacon, and which was to enter 
upon ite rights in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries," 
Standing apart by himself because of his distinctive. genius 
this Roger Bacon (about 1210 to about, 1293), who was also 
English. He was a Franciscan of Oxford, anda very typical 
Englishman indeed, irritable, hasty, honest, and shrewd, He 
was fwo centuries ahead of his world. Says H. O. Taylor of 

т: 

"The career of Bacon was an intellectual tragedy, con- 
forming to the old principles of tragic art: that the hero's 
character shall bo large and noble, but not flawless, inasmuch 
as the fatal consummation must issue from obaracter, and not 





Е 


Е 


unfairly. OF his life scarcely anything is known, save from 
his allusions to himself und others: and these aro. insuficient 
for the construction of even a slight consecutive narrative. 
Born; studied at Oxford; went to Pari, studied, experimented 
is at Öxiord again, and a Franciscan; studies, teaches, becomes 
suspect to his Order; ia sent back to Paris, kept under sur- 
veillance, receives a letter from the Poj i 

chis three bestknown works; i» again in trouble, confined 








phrased and sometimes quite abusive but entirely just attack 
Оп the ignorance of the times, combined with a. wealth of 
3Becydlopenlià Bricsinica Terlíth: Edition, arilelà "Shotuaticim. 
"The Madicoa) Mind. by Henry Oaborn "Taylor. 
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suggestions for the increase of knowledge. In his passionate 
insistence upon the need of experiment and of collecting knowl- 
edge the of Aristotle Hives again in bim. “Experiment, 
experiment," Shat is the burthen of Roger Bacon. 

Yet of Aristotle himself Roger Bacon fell foul. He fell 
foul of lim because men, instead of facing facts boldly, sat in 
rooms and pored over the bad Latin translations which were 
then all that was avnilable of the master, “If I had my way,” 
he wrote, in his intemperate fashion, “I should burn all the 
books of Aristotle, for the study of them can only lead to a 
loss of time, produce error, and increase ignorance," a sentiment, 
that Aristotle would probably have echoed could he have 
returned to a world in which his works were not so much read 
sa worshipped—and that, as Roger Bacon showed, in these most 
untrustworthy translations. 

‘Throughout his oles Bele фуд bythe poco of 
seeming to square it all with orthodoxy for fear of the prison 
and wore, Roger Bacon ahonted to mankind, "Cease to be 
ruled by dogmas and authorities; look at the world!" 

‘Four chicf sources of ignorance he denounced respect for 
authority, custom, the sense of the ignorant crowd, and the vain, 
proud unteachnbleness of our dispositions. Overcome but these, 
snd & world of power would open to men. "Machines for 
navigating are possible without rowers, so that great ships 
suited to river or ocean, guided by one man, may be borne 
with greater speed than if they wero full of men. Likewise, 
cars may be made so that wit 
moved cum impetu inceatimab 
to have been from which antiquity fought.. And flying machines 
are possible, 8o. that a man may sit in the middle turning some 
device by which artificial wings may beat the air in. the manner 
of n flying bird." 

‘Qcoam, Roger Bacon, those are the early precursors of A 
great movement in Europe away from “Realism” towards 
reality, For a time the older influences fought against the 
naturalism of the new Nomtinalists, In 1939 Oooam’a books 
were put under a ban and Nominalism solemnly condemned. Ая 
Inte as 1473 an attempt, belated and unsuccessful, was made 
to bind teachers of Paris by an oath to tesch Realism, It was 
only in the sixteenth century, with the printing of books and 
the inorease of intelligence; that the movement from absolutism 
towards experiment became massive, and that one investigator 

to co-operate with another. 

‘Thronghout tho thirteenth and fourteenth centuries experi- 
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menting with material things was om tho increase, items of 
knowledge were ‘being won by mon, but there was no inter- 
related advance. The work was done in a detached, furtive, 
and inglorious manner. A tradition of isolated investigation 
fame into Europe from the Arabs, and a considerable amount 
af privato and secretive research was carried on by the alchemists, 
for whom modern writers axe a little too apt with their contempt. 
‘These alshomists wore in close touch with the glass and metal 
workers and with the herbalists and modisine-maker of the 
times; they pried into many seorets of nature, but they were 

by “practical” ideas; thoy sought not. knowledge, 
but power; they wanted to find out how to’ manufacture wold 
Ше сори ORE how to make men immortal by the 
elixir of life, and such-like уг баша; Incidentally in 
their researches they learnt much about poisons, dyes, motallurgy 
and the like; they discovered various refractory substances, 
and worked their way towards clear glass and so to lenses and 
optical instruments; but as scientific men tell us continually, 
and as "practical" men still refuse to learn, it is only when 
knowledge ie sought for her'own enko that she gives rich and 

gifts in any. abundance to her servants, 

‘Tho world of to-day is still much more disposed to spend 
money on technical research than on puro science. Half the 
men in our scientific laboratories still dream of ta and 
secret processes. We live to-day largely in the age of alchemists, 
for all onr ancers at their memory. Tho “business man” of 


Closely associated with the alchemists were the nstrologers, 
who wero also a “practical” race, They studied the stars— 
to tell fortunes. They Jncked that broader faith and under- 

which induces men simply to study the start, 

Not until the fifteenth century did the idess which Roger 
Bacon expressed begin to produce their first-fruits in now know: 
ledge und a widening outlook, Thon suddenly, as the sixteenth 
century dawned, and as the world recovered from the storm 
of social trouble that had followed the pestilences of the four- 
teenth century, Western Europe broko ont into a galaxy of names 
that outshine the utmost scientific reputations of the best age 
Of Greece. Nearly every nation contributed, the reader will 
for science knows no nationality. 
| ‘One of the: earliest and most splendid in 


ftp Florentino, Lagarde da Vinel (1482-1810), 
almost miraculous vision ity. Ho wasi e naturalist, 
‘anatomist,an engineer, a» well as a very grout artist,“ He 
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was the first modern to reulize the true nature of fossils, he made 
note-books of observations that still amaze us, he was convinced 
of te: practicability of mechanical flight. Another name 
iiid ‘of Copernicus, a Pole (1473-1943), who made the first 
bte coh кеси Ын heavenly bodies and 
Fees that the earth moves round the sun. ‘Tycho. Brahe 
(1548-1001), & Dane working at the university of Prague, 
rojeetod this litter belief, but his observations of celestial 
movements were af the utmost value to his enoveasors, and 
especially to the German, Kepler (1671-1630). Galileo Galilei 
(1004-1642) was the founder af the science of dynamics. 
hin time i was believed thui s weight a hundred times greater 
thin another would fall a hundred times as fast. Galileo denied 
this. Instead of arguing about it like a scholar and a gentleman, 
ho put it to the coarse teat of experiment by dropping two 
unequal weights from an upper gallery of the leaning tower of 
Pisu—to the horror of all erudite men. 
Galileo made what was almost the first telescope, and he 
keer e the ны Copernicus; [uid church, 
srugeling gallantly ‘the light, decided that to. believe 
that the earth was smaller and inferior to the sun, made man 
anil OHA оо аооонды; sa Galileo was induced to recant 





penitentia] psalma once a week for three years. 
Newton (1042-1727) was bora in the your of Galilo's death. 
By his discovery of the Jaw of gravitation he completed the 
clear vision of the starry universe that we hare to-day, But 
Nowton carries us into the eighteenth century. He carries us 


the earlier кушу ‘that of Dr. Gilbert (1540-1603), 
t. Bacon к 


magnetism, helped to form the ideny of Francis RE 
Verulam (1861-1628), Lord Chancellor to Jumes I of England. 
‘This Francis Bacon has been called the “Father of Experimental 
Philosophy," bui of his share in the development of scientific 
work far too much has been made! Ho was, says Sir B- 
m ', "nnt the founder but the apostle” of the 
‘His greatest service to science was m fantas 
"la Nes Alanis. “Та Ма New Alanis, Francis Bacon 
* Без Gregory's Discovers chap. vi. 


tiit 
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in somewhat fanciful language a palace of invention, a 
temple of science, where the pursuit of knowledge in all its 
branches was io be organized on principles of the highest 
ines. 

From this Utopian dream arose the Royal Society of London, 
which received a Royal Charter from Charles II of England 
in 1062, "The essential use and virtue of this society was and is 
publication. Ita formation marks a definite step from isolated 
inquiry towards co-operative work, from the secret and solitary 
investigations of the alchemist to the frank report and open: dis- 
cussion which is the life of the modern sojentilo process. For 
the true scientifio method is this: to make no unnecessary 
hypotheses, to trust no statements without verification, to 
test all things ns rigorously as possible, to keep no secrets, to 
attempt no monopolies, to give out one's best modestly and 
plainly, serving no other end but knowledge. 

The long-clumbering svience of anatomy was revived by 
Harvey (1578-1657), who demonstrated the circulation of the 
blood. Presently the Dutchman, Leeuwenhoek (1632-1723), 
brought the first crude microscope to bear upon the hidden 
minutis of life. 

‘These ore but come of the brightest stars amidst that in- 
creasing multitude of men who have from the fifteenth century 
to our own time, with more and more collective exergy. and 
vigour, lit up our vision of the universe, and increased our 
power over the conditions of our lives. 





т 
The New Growth of European Towna, 


We have dealt thus fully with the recrudescence of scientific 
studies in the Middle Ages because cf its ultimate importance 
in human affair. In the long rum, Roger Bacon is of more 
signiticance to mankind than any monarch of his time. But the 
contemporary world, for the most part, knew nothing of this 
smouldering activity in studies and lecture-rooms and alchemists’ 
laboratories (ist wa presently to alter all the conditions of 
life, ‘The church did, indeed, take notice of what was afoot, 
but only because of the disregard of her conclusive decisions. 
Sho bad decided that the earth was the very centre of God's 
creation, and that. the Pope wae the divinely appointed ruler 
of the earth. Men's ideas on these essential points, she insisted, 
must not be disturbed by any contrary teaching. So soon, 


however, as she had compelled Galileo to say that the world 
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did not move she was satistiod; she docs not seem to have 
realized how ominous it was for her that, after all, the earth 
did move, 

ery great social as well as intellectual developments were 
in pees "Western Europe throughont this period of the 
later Middle Ages. But the human mind apprehends events 
far more vividly than changes; and men for the most part, then 
sa now, kept on in their own traditions in spite of the shifting 
scene about them. 

Та an Outline such as this it is impossible to crowd in the 
clustering eventa of history that do not clearly show the main 
process of human development, however bright and picturesque 
they may be. We have to record the steady growth of towns 
and cities, the reviving power of trade and mouey, the gradual. 
re-establishment of law and custom, the extension of security 

the supersession of private warfare that went on in Western 
кз дш ыраагы сыыс сайыш 


ИСЕ that looms large in our national histories we cannot 
tell anything. We have no space for the story of the repeated 
attempts of the English kings to conquer Scotland and set 
themselves up as kings of France, nor of how the Norman English 
established themselves insecurely in Ireland (twelfth century), 
‘was linked to ТСЕ шка (1259) At 
‘Ages the struggle of England with Scotland 
in progress; 
that Sootland was finally subjugated and when the English 
Hing, Hebd ifar mora tand in Francs San ts titular sovereign. 
In the English histories this struggle with France is too often 
represented as a single-handed and almost successful attempt 
to conquer France. ln reality it was a joint enterprise under- 
taken in concert first with the Flemings and Bavarians and 
afterwards with the powerful French vassal state of Burgundy 
Yo ennquer end divide de patriny of Hugh Capet. 
the English rout by the Scotch at Bannockburn (1314), 
and of Willige. Walluoe and Robert tho Brics the а 
national heroes; of jes of Cry (1346) and Poitiers 
(1356) and Agincourt (1415) in France, which shino like stars 
in the Englistrtmagination, little battles in which sturdy bowmen 
throu some sunny hours made a great havoc among French 
knights in armour; of the Black Prince and Henry V of Engl 
and of how a peasant girl, Joan of Aro, the Maid of Orleans, 
drove the English out of her country again (1420-1430}—this 
history relates nothing, For every country has such. cherished 
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national events. ‘They are the ornamental tapestry of bístory, 
and no part of the building. Rajputana or Poland, Hungary, 
Rusia, Spain, Persia, and China can all match or outdo the 
utmost romance ol Western Europe, with equally adventiürous 
knights and equally valiant princesses and equally stout fights 
against the odds. 

Kor can we tell in any detail how Louis XI of France (1461- 
3483), the son of Joan of Aro's Charles VIT, brought Burgundy 
‘to heel snd laid the foundations of a centralized Frenicli mbnarehy. 
it signifies more thnt in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
gunpowder, that Mongol gift, came to Europe, so that thp kings 
(Louis XI included) and the: law, relying upon the support of 
the growing towns, were able to batter down the castles of tho 
dalbindependent robber knights and barons of the eutlior 
Middle Ages and consolidate à moro centralized: power. 

‘The üghting nobles and knights of the barbaria period 
disappear slowly from history during these centuries; the 
Crusades conmmed them, such dynastio wars as the English 
‘Wars of the Roses killed them off, the arrows from the English 
Jong-bow piereed them and stuck’ out a yard beliind, infantry 
#0 armed swept them from: the stricken field: they became 
feöondile to trade and changed their nature. "hey disappeared 
in everything but a titular sense from the west and south of 
Europe before they disappeazed from Germany. "The knight 
in Germany remained a profesional fighting man into the 
sixteenth century, 


Provided most of these buildings; then. kings and morchants 
also began to build. Beside the church and the castle appear 
the mansion and the: honse, 
From the twelfth century onward, with ths increase of 
', there was. great revival of town life throughout Europe. 
Prominent among these towns were Veniog, with its dependents 
Карп nnd Corfu, Genoa, Verona, Bologus, Pisa, Florence, 
Naples, Milan, Muresilles, Lisbon; Baroclona, Narbonne, Touts, 
Bordeaux, Paris, Ghent, Bruges, Boulogne, London, 


i 


i 
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Novgorod, Wisby, and- Bergen. 

“A West German town, between 1400 aad 1500. embodied 
all the achievements of progross nb that. time, although from a 
modern. standpoint much seems wanting... The streeta 





ROUTES of the 





were mostly. narrow and irregularly built, the houses chiefiy of 
wood, while almost every burgher kept his cattle in the house, 
and the herd of swine which was driven every morning by the 
town herdsman to the pasture-ground formed an inevitable 
part of city: life.” Charles Dickens in his American Notes 
mentions swine in Broadway, New York, in the middle nineteenth 
century. ‘In Frankfort-on-Main it was unlawful after 1481 
to keep swine in tho Altstadt, but in the Neustadt and in 
Suchsenhnusen this custom: remained as e matter of course. 16 
was only in 1045, after a corresponding attempt. in 1538 had 
fsiled, that the swine-pens in the inuer town. were pullod down 
A From Dr. Tille in Belmolt's History of tha Werbl. 
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at Leipzig. ‘The rich burghers, who oceasionally took part in 
the great trading companies, were conspicuously wealthy land- 
owners, nnd had extensive courtyards with large barns inside 
the town walls, ‘The most opulent of them owned those splen 
patrician houses which we still admire even to-day. 

“But even in the older towns most houses of the fifteenth 
century have disappeared; only here and there a building with 
open timber-work and over-hanging stories, aa in Bacharach 
or Miltenburg, reminds us of the style of architecture then 
customary in the houses of burghers. The great bulk of the 
inferior population, who lived on mendicancy, or got a livelihood 
by the exercise of the inferior industries, inhabited squalid 
Moyels outside the town; the town wall was often the only 
support for these wretched buildings. ‘The internal fittings of 
the houses, even amongst the wealthy population, were very 
defective according to modern ideas; ‘the Gothic style was aa 
little suitable for the petty details of objecta of luxury as it was 
репу adapted for the building of churches and town hall 

influence of the Renaissance added much to the comfort of 
the house. 

‘The fourteenth and fifteenth century saw the building of 
numerous Gothie town churches and town halls throughout 
Europe, which still in mamy casem serve their original purpose, 
"Ilic power and prosperity of the towns find their best expression 
in these and in the fortificstions, with their strong towers and 
gateways. Every picture of a town of the sixteenth or later 
centuries éhows conspicuously these latter rections for the 
protection and honour of the town. 

“The town did many things which in our time are done by 
the State. Social problems were taken up by town administra- 
tion or the corresponding municipal organization. "The regulntion 
‘of trade was the concern of the guilds in agreement with the 
eouncil, the care of the poor belonged to the church, while the 
toutoi] looked aftar the protection of the town walle and the 
very necessary fire V The council, mindful of its social 
duties, superintended the filling of tho municipal geanarios, in 
order to Have supplies in years of sourity: Such storehouses 
sere erected iu almost every town during the fifteenth century. 
"aris of prices for the salo of all wares, high enough to enable 
every artisan to’ make » good livelihood, and to give the pur- 
chaser n guarantee for the quality of the wares, were maintained. 
‘The town was wlso the chief capitalist; as seller of annuities on 
lives nnd inheritances it was a banker and enjoyed unlimited 
credit. In return it obtained means for the construction of 
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fortifications or for euch occasions as the acquisition of sovereign 
rights from the hand of an impecunious prince. 

For the most part these European towns were independent 
or quasi-independent aristooratio republics, Most admitted a 
vague overlordship on tho. part of the church, or of the emperor 
or of a king. Others were parts of kingdoms, or even the 
capitals of dukes or kings. In such cases their internal freedom 
was maintained by a royal or imperial charter. In England 
the Royal City of Westminster on the Thames stood cheek by 
jowl with the walled city of London, into which the king came 
only with ceremony and permission, 

The entirely free Venetian republic ruled an empire of 
dependent islands and trading ports, rather after the fashion 
of the Athenian republic, Genoa also’ stood alone. 

‘The Germanic towns of the Baltio and North Sea from Riga 
to Middelburg in Holland, Dortmund, and Cologne were loosely 
allied in @ confederation, the confederation of the Hansa towns, 
under the. leadership of Hamburg, Bremen, and Lübeck, a 
confederation whioh was still more loosely attached to the 
empire, This confederation, which inolnded over seventy towns 
in all, and which had depots in Novgorod, Bergen, London, 
and Bruges, did much to keep the northern seas clean of piracy, 
that curse of tho Mediterranean and of the Easter seas- 

The Eastern Empire throughout its last phase, from the 
Ottoman conquest of its European hinterland in the fourteenth 
and early fifteenth century until ite fall in 1453, was practically 
only the trading town of Constantinople, n town state like Genoa 
or Venice, exoept that it was encumbered by a corrupt imperial 
court, 

‘The fullest nnd most splendid developments of this city life of 
the later Middle Ages occurred in Tray. After the end of the 
Hohenstaufen line in the thirteenth century, the hold of the Holy 
Roman Empire upon North and Central Italy weakened, although, 
‘a we shill tell, German emperors were still crowned a kings and 
emperors in Italy up to the time of Charles V (circa 1530). ‘There 
arose a number of quasi-independent city states to the north of 
Rome, the papal capital. South Italy and Sicily, bowever, re- 
mained under foreign dominion. Genoa and her vival, Venice, 
wero the great trading seaports of this time; their noble palaces, 
Тын lordly. paintings sail min onr admiralion, „Milan, at tho 
foot of the St, Gothard Pass, niso revived to wealth and power. 
Brightest perhaps of all the stars in the Italian constellation 
of cities was Florence, a trading and financial centre which, 
tunder the, almost monarchical rule of the Medici family in the 
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fifteenth century, enjoyed a seoond ""Perilest age.” Already, 
Tefore the tine of thee cultivated Мой "Бока," Florence 

produced ‘much beautiful art, Gistto’s tower (Giotto, 
1266-1337) and the Duomo (by Brunellesco, 1377-1446) already 
existed. Towards the end of the fourteenth oentury Florence 
became the centre of the rediscovery, restoration, and imitation 
of antique art, But of the Renaissance of Art, in which Florence 
played so large n part, it will be more convenient to speak in a 
Ister section. 





$5 
The Literary Renaissance, 
A great outbreak of creativé literature is associated with 
thin general reawakening of the Western European intelligence. 
We have already noted the appearance of literature in Italian 
under the initiatives of the Emperor Frederick I Simul- 
taneously the' Troubadours in both Northem Franoe and in 
Provence were setting people to the making of verse in tho 
northern and southern dialects, love songs, narrative songs and 
the like, ‘These things broke out, so to speak, beneath a general 
disposition to write snd read Latin. They came from tho 
n 
poli 





popular mind and the reluxed mind and not from the learned. 
T Florenc in 1269 was bora Dante Alighieri, who, after vehement 
litical activities, became an exile ond wrote, among other 
‘works, un elaborate poom in rhymed Italian verse, thi Commedia, 
& tapestry of allegory and sporadic incident and religious dis- 
quisition. Tt deseribes n visit to Hell, Purgatory and Paradiso, 
dts relationship to the ancestral Latin literature is suggested by 
the fuet thut Dante's guide in the lower regions is Virgil. In 
ite varjous Engliah translations it mukes extremely dull reading, 
But tion wo ars best qualified to spe in the mater ar sacs 
able to express thoir perception of the exquisite beauty, interest. 
and wisdom of the original. Dante also wrote in Latin 
political questions: and upon’ the olaims of the Italian tongue 
to be considered a literary language, He waa severely criticized 
for his use of Italian and’ aconsed of an incapacity for Latin 


verse. 
A little Inter Petrarch (1904-1374) was also En sonnets 
talian which arouse the enthusiasm of all who 
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aud purest: 'l'he poems leave :ua doubtful if Madonna. Laura 
cover existed. Petrarch was one of the group of Italiana who 
were strenuous to restore the glories of the Latin literature, 
Tn on Outline of History these glories are not perhaps eo supreme 
аз they seemed to be to » generation of Italinns zeasmkeni 
to the charms and excitement of literary beauty, Writing in 
Italian waned for & timo before n revival of Latin authorship, 
Petrarch wrote an opio im Latin, Africa. There was a considet- 
able output of pseudo-clessical writing, epics and sham tragedies 
and sham comedies in Latin, no doubt very like the poems and 
thetorical, prose one receives in English from gifted young 
Indians. It was only later witb Boiardo: and Ariosto (1475— 
1533) that Italian poetry emerges again to distinotion. Ariosto's 
Orlando Furioso was only the crowning specimen of a great 
multitude of romantic narrative poems that delighted the less 
erudite readers of the Renaissance. These narrative poems 
always paid the tribate of more or less allusion and imitation 
to the traditions of the artificial Virgilian epio, itself an imitative 
and scholarly exploit, Comedy and the narrative poem, shorter 
poems ib various formas, constitute the bull of this literature, 
Prose was not suificiently artificial and genteel for critical 
approval. 

The reawakening of literary life in the Frenoh. 
community was also dominated by memories of the Latin 
literature, ‘There was already, literature of merry songs in 
modjsval Latin. in France, songs of the tavern and the rond 
(the Goliardic poetry. of the thirteenth century), and the spirit 
of this authentic writing lived in such trus and native verse 
^s that of Villon (1431-1463), but the revival of Latin studies 
flowed in from Italy and imposed artificiality upon all but the 
sturdiest minds. Än elaborate style was established, with 
something of the dignity of monumental masonry, and splendid 
poems and classical plays were ereoted for tlie admiration rather 
ihan the pleasure of posterity. Yet the genius of French life 
was not altogether confined to these noble exercises; n fine and 
fexible prose-appeared, Montsigae (1533-1582), ihe fret of 
tssayists, wrote pleasantly of life and unpleasantly about the 
learned, and Rabelais (1490-1553), like a torrent of burning, 
shouting, laughing lava, burst through all the dignities and 
decencies of the е ^ 

In Germany and in Holland the new intellectual impulses 
were more nearly simultaneous with the immense political and 
religious stresses of the Reformation, and they prodnoed tess 
purely artistic forms. Erasmus, says J. Addington Symonds, 
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is the great representative in Holland of the Renaissance a 
uitae is 1n Geemany, bub lia write nob in Dulah bob batin, 
There was an outbreak of literary activity in England as 
early as tha fourteenth century. Geoffroy Chaucer (1340 !- 
1400) produced delightful narrative: pootry that derived very 
obviously from Ttalinn models, and there was much pre-existi 


Roses, pestilence, And religious conflicts damped down this 
first beginning, and it was only with tho sixteenth century 
and after tho reign of Henry VIII that English literature broke 
into vigorous life; There was first a rapid spread of classical 
learning and w fertilizing torrent of translations from Latin, 
Greek and. Italian. Жаазан Avion тенги Ee 
English writing. English was played with, tested, elaborated, 
Spenser ote his Beare Queen, n tedious allegorical work of 
great decorative beauty, But it was in the drama, in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, that the English genius found its best 
expression, It never succumbed to the classical tradition; 
the Elizabethan drama was a new and fuller and looser, mors 
vigorous and altogether more natural, literary form, It found 
its extreme exponent in Shakespeare (1504-1610), a man happily 
with “little Latin and leas Greek,” whose richest, subtlest 
passages are drawn from homely and even vulgar life, He waa 
a man of keen humour and great sweetness of mind, who turned 
Syery sentence he wrote info melody. Eight years before the 
death of Shakespeare, Milton (1608-1674) was born. Early 
elassical studies gave ‘both his prose and verse m proud and 
pompous gait from which they never completely recovered. 
Не went to Italy and saw the glories of Renaissance painting, 
He translated the paintings of Raphael and Michel Angelo 
into superb English verse im his great epics af Paradise Lost 
and Paradise Regained. It is well for English literature that 
Shakespeare lived to counterbalance Milton and save so much 
of its essential spirit from the classical obsession. 

Portugal, ut tho touch of the literary Renaissance, produced 
ап pie, the Lusiad of Camoens (1524-1580); but Spain, liko 
England, was so fortunate as to find a man of supreme genius, 
wnembarramed by an excess of learning, to express ita spirit, 
Cervantes (1547-1018) seized upon the humours and absurdities 
of m cohilio between the medieval tradition of chivalry in 
possession of the imagination of e lean, poor, half-orazy gentle 


Quixate and Sancho Panza, fike Shakespeare's Sir John Falstaff, 
Chaucer's wife of Bath, and Rabelais’ Gargantua break through 
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laugliter. They break through as Roger Bacon and the 
scientific men broke through the bookish science of the scholars, 
sad as the painters and sculptors we have next to tell about 
broke through the decorative restraints and decorum 
of medimval art. The fundamental fact of the Renaissance 
was not classicism but release. The revival of Latin and Greek 
learning only contributed to the positive values of the Renaissance 
by their corrosive influence upon the Catholic, Gothio and 
Imperial traditions, 


go 
The Artistic Renttissance, 


It would be beyond ont scale and compass to trace the 
multifarious revivals of domestic and decorative art in this 
great. period of human recovery, or to tell how. the northern 
Gothic was adapted to, municipal and private buildings and 
modified, and to a large extent replaced by forms derivii 
fum ihe aliam Косатка) гала the revival of lasceat 
traditions in Italy. Italy bad never taken kindly to the Gothic 
that had invaded her from the north, or to the Saracenic forms 
that had come in from the south. The Latin writings in archi- 
tecture of Vitruvius were wnarthed in the fifteenth century, 
and had avery stimulating effect upon processes of change 
already. i operation,” The classical’ iaGnenoce which were 
tonne pitonpy it Beeratinw: spread into he sloedy. notre 
"A tees Желке ral preceded the revival of 

ut, just as t E val 

classiesl learning, so the artistio reawakening was in full progress 
before attention was drawn to classical representative art: The 
gradual reassertion of the desire for imitative representation 
rather than decoration has been going on in Europe ever since 
the days of Charlemagne. There was a vigorous development 
of painting, the puinting of real things upon wood, in Germany 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In Italy, where tho 
architeotural forms gave more space than did the Gothio, mural 

painting also was increasing in importance. Tho first defnite 
school of German painting was in Cologne (1360 onward), А 
Little Jater came Hubert and Jan, Van Eyck (circa 1380-1440) 
in Holland, "Their work ia bright and fresh and delightful; it 
is like the illustration of a missal taking the air in the larger 
spaces of the painted panel. 
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Tu Italy in the thirteenth century Cimabue was painting; 
‘he was the master of Giotto (1266-1337), who stands out as the 
early master figure of this first phase in the recovery of art. 
nous plinse that eulminsted amd elosed with Fre Angelico 
= run bipes fe ea adit especial Florence, 

And now there n anid especially at h 

- a strictly selentiflo research ata hatin of Tealistio repre- 
sentation. Ié cannot be too strongly emphasized, because 
nothing is more: кимү кы on aes ats SUM E 
essonce in the changes in art and sculpture that were 
Босе а М анале репой чаа вп араада Vi 
О аан 'ecnsderntiona. Tor the place of design 
arid patterning, formal, abstract and lovely, there was a research 
oe realty Hath resin Dent bola splendid vod olt án 

and brutal The E nd sway of the crude human body 
What Sarncenio arb bad suppressed and Byzantine frozen, éumo 
baek^upon wall sk oe: He returned оты а was 
presently sweating and gestioulating. The prol of per- 
Spective were кайа ead solved, and lor the Best time painters 
‘began with assurance to represent depth in the picture. Anatomy 
‘waa acuttly and minutely investigated. Art was for a time 
intoxicated with representation. There was a close, veracious 
rendering of details—fowers and jewels, folds of fabries, and 
Fefieetions in teanrparent objects, A phase of extreme decorative 
beauty was sttained and passed, 

‘We cannot trace here the sustained drive of these reawakened 
impulses through ihe various sebools of tho Ttalian and Low 
German cities, nor the matual reactions of Flemish and Floren- 
tine and Umbrian and such-like groups of painters, Wo can 
fut name among the fifteenth-oentury master the Florentines, 
Puppe Rp. сааи Ghirlandajo, and the Umbrians Signorelli 

‘Pernging and Mantegna. Mantegna (1431-1500) standa out 
ps in his work more than that of any contemporary one 
traces the recovered leave of the old classical art, He has 
At his best an ihimitable austerity, 

the sixteenth century came Leonardo da Vini (1452- 

1519), of whose scientific speculations we have already spaken, 
A kindred spirit in Nuremberg was Albrecht Diner (147121525) 
Venetian art row to its climax with Titian (14709-1570), 
Tintoretto (1518-1904) and! Paul Veronese (1582-1688), But 
it will mena little to the reader for us to catalogue names. We 

ban give uly «few intimations in our illustrations of the quality 
‘of these masters atid schools; wo can state only their genera! 
relationship (o art and life a& factors in a new attitude ‘to the 
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body and tangible things. ‘The student must go to their pictures 
for his realizations of their quality. We may point him 1w the 
pioture by ‘Titian known by: the inappropriate name of Sacred 
and’ Profane Lore, oF to various of the sibyls, and to the Creation 
of Adam painted by Michael Angelo on the roof of the Sistine 
Chapel, us among the supremely beautiful lowers of this growth. 
Painting went to England with the German, Hana Holbein 
(1497-1543), for Eügland had been too tora by civil war to 
shelter any school of painting, It was a mer visit. Even 
the Elizabethan timo, во rich in literature, зо fertilo of musio; 
produced no English painting or sculpture to: compare with that 
of Italy and France. War and politica! trouble presently checked 
the art of Germany, but the Flemish impulse went ou to Rubens 
(1517-1640), Rembrandt. (1606-1669), and to a great number 
of delightful genre-and landsoape painters) who reproduced. in 
oil in the extreme west of Europe, and without any possible 
connection ‘or derivation, work ouriously similar in spirit and 
mbject to some of the most interesting Chinese work. The 
parallelism may be due to some obscure parallelism of social 
conditions. 

From the end of the sixteenth century onward the painters 
of Italy declined im stature, ‘The novelty and zest of painting 
the brightly lit human body im every possible contraction, 
extension and ing against of more than 
natural vividness faded, the justifications of sculpture and 
classical mythology for such illuminated physical exeroiscs 
were largoly exhausted, the. representation of the virtues, vices, 
Arte, sciences, cities, nations, and so forth by freely revealed 
feminine figures agreeably disposed céased to provoke original 


he practios of the art, content to paint pictures that did it 
the best merely vio with pictures already painted. Tho 
European sculpture that had developed slowly snd naturally 
in Germany, France arid North Italy from the eleventh century 
onward, and which had produced such fine works ua the angels 
of the Sainte Chapelle in Paris, the equestrian monument: of 
Can Granda in Verona, and the Colleoni statue at Venice (by 
Verrocokio und Leopardi), waa presently carried away by attem 
the peculiar qualities of the classical statuary that 
was now being disnterred and admired. Michael Angelo, 
drunk with tbis inspiration, produced works of a towering force 
ond dignity and unparalleled anatomical vigour that stunned 
his successors into imitation and decline. As the seventeenth 


century progressed European painting and sculpture began to 
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Fares the ET f statera ta has overtrained and is stale; 
ot a rose that is overblown. 

But architecture ia sustained by materia) needa when less 
necessary arte decay, and through the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries a steady and various production of gracious and 
beautiful buildings went on all over Europe. We can but name 
Palladio (1518-1580), whose work abounds in his native town 
of Vicenta, and whose books and teaching spread his revivified 

siyle over nearly every European country. He was 
like a great fountain of architectural suggestions, We: cannot 
trace here the intricate extensions and yarintions of Renaissance. 
architecture that have continued in a natural and continuous 
evolution inte our own times. 

Painting in Spain was no such authentic growth of the soil 
ља й was in Low Germany and Italy. ‘The Spanish painters 
wont to Italy to leam, and brought their art back thence. But 
in the opening half of the seventeenth contury, at the shrunken 
thot вш opulent Spanish Court, Spanish painting flowered in 
the great and original personality of Velazquez (1609-1660), 
He had a novel directness of vision, new power in his brush. 
He, in company with the Dutch Rembrandt, stands ont from 
the rest of the Renaissance painters in epirit and. quality, and 
looks towards the most vigorous work of the later nineteenth 
century and of our own time. 


о 
America Cames into History, 


In 1453, na we have related, Constantinople fell. Throughout 

next century the Turkish prossure upon Europe was heavy 
and continuous. The boundary line between Mongol and 
Aryan, which had lain somep here east of the Pamirs in the days 
of Perioles, had receded now to Hungary, Constantinople had 
long been & mere island of Christians in a Turk-ruled Balkan 
peninsula, Its fall did much to interrupt the trade with the 
East. 


Of the two rival cities of the Mediterranean, Venice was 
у. оп much better terms with the Turks than Genoa. 
rery intelligent Genoese: sailor fretted at the trading monopoly 
of Venice, and tried to invent some way of getting through it 
or mound it, And thora were now new peoples taking ta the sco 
to look for new ways to the old markets 

Toutes were closed to them. 


to 
Portuguese, for example, were developing an Atlantic 
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trade, ‘The Atlantic was waking up again after a vast 
period of neglect that dated from the Roman murder of 
Ie ia rather a delicate matter to decide whether the Wostorn 
European waa pushing out into the Atlantio or whether he was 
being pushed out into it by the Turk, who lorded ít in tlie 
Mediterranean until the battle of Lepanto (1571). "The Venetian 
and Genoese ships were creeping round to.Antwerp, and the 
Hansa town seamen: were coming south and extending their 
о AS SSO E E iE 
ship and shipbuilding in progress. The Mediterranean із а sea 
{or galleys and coasting. But upon the Atlantic Océan and the 
North Sea winds are more prevalent, seas run higher, the shore 
is'often a danger rather than s refuge. The high sens called for 
the sailing ship, and in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
it appears, keeping its course by the compass and tho stars. 

By ile shirieeath ocnbiry the Hanas mecshanta were already 
sailing regularly from Bergen across the grey cold seas to the 
Койшан фа оеша. Is dosland mon knew of Greenland; 
and adventurous voyagers had long ago found a further land 
beyond, Vinland, where tho- climate was, pleasant and where 
men could settle if they chose to cut themselves off from the rest 
of human kind, This Vinland waa either Nova Scotia or, what 
ia more probable, New England. 

All over Europe in the fifteenth century merchants and 
sailors were speculating about new ways to the East. Tho 
Portuguesa, unaware that Pharaoh Necho bad solved the 
problem ages ago, were asking whether it was not possible to 
go round to India by the coast of Africa, "Their ships followed 
(1445) in the course that Hanno took to Cape Verde. They pat 
out to ken to the west nnd found the Canary Isles; Madeira, 
and the Azores, That was fairly long stride across the Atlantic. 
‘In these maritime adventures in the eastern Atiantio and on the 
West African const, says Sir Harry Johnston, the Portuguese 
‘were preceded in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and early fifteenth 
centuries by Normans, Catalonians, and Genoese. But in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries their activities rose to 
eminence, and it is they, at any rate, who fixed and estal 
discoveries that hitherto had mere vague and incidental 
Viste, They were the pioneers of nautical astronomy. In 
1486 a Portuguese, Bartolomen Diaz, reported that he had 
Tounded.thh south of Africa. So the way opened for the great 
enterprise of Vasco da Gama eleven years later. The Portuguese 
were already working their way to the east before the Spanish 
went west. 
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oyage due west across the Atlantio. 
nobody knew of the existence of America as 4 
Columbus knew that the world was a 
but he under-estimated ite sire; tho travels of Marco 
given rated ides of the extent of Asin, 
that Japan, with ite reputation 
of gold, lay across the Atlantio in about the 
Mexico. Не had made various voyages in the 
[celand and perhaps heard of Vinland, 
these idea of lis, and this 
аздер tisse ido к is 
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penniless man, some accounta say ће жаз а bank- 
hig only way of securing a ship was to get someone 
him with. command. Fle went first to King John II 
wlio listened to him, made difficulties, and then 
an expedition to start without his knowledge, 
expedition, ‘This highly diplomatic attempt 
march ott an original man failed, as it deserved to 
crew became mutin i 
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Teturned (148). Columbus ihen went to the Court of Spain. 

At first bei could get no ship and na powers. Spain was 
assailing Granads, the Isat foothold of the Moslems in Western 
Europe. Most oí Spain had been recovered by the Christians 
between the sleventh and the thirteenth centuries: then lad 
some a pause; and now all Christian Spain, united by the marriage 
SE Ferdinand ot En and Isabella of Castile, vas setting itl 
to the completion fatian conquest, Despairing of 
Spanish help, Columbus sen. his to 
Henry. VIL of England, bub the adventure did not attract tat 
éanny monarch. Finally, in 1492, Granada fell—some slight 
zompensation for the Christian loss of Constantinople fifty 
gears before: and then, helped by some merchants of the town 
f Palos, Columbus got hia ships—three ships, of which only 
‘one, the Santa Maria, of 100 tons burthen, was deskod; the two 
other were open bosta of half that tonnage. 

The little expedition—it numbered. altogether eighty-sight 
aneni—rent south io the Canaries, mud then stood out across 
the unknown seas, in beautiful weather and with a helpful 
wind. 

The story of that momentous voyage of two months and 
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nine days must be reud in detail to be appreciated. The crew 
were full of doubts and fears; they might, they feared, sail on 
for ever. ‘They wore comforted by sveing same birds, and later 
on by finding © pole worked with tools, and a ranch with 
strange berries, At ten o'clock, on the night of October 11th, 
1492, Columbus saw в light ahead; the next morning land was 
sighted, and, while the day was still young, Columbus landed 
on the shores of the new world, richly nppucelled and bearing 
the royal banner of Spain. 

Early in 1493 Columbus returned to Europe. He brought 
gold, cotton, strange beasts and birds, and two wild-eyed painted 
Indians to be baptized, He bad not found Japan, it was 
thought, but India The falanda he had found were called, 
therefore, the West Indies, The same year he sailed again 
with « great expedition of seventeen ships and fifteen hundred 
men, with the express permission of the Pope to take possession 
of these new lands for the Spanish crown. 

We cannot tell of his experiences as governor of this Spanish 
colony, nor how he was superseded and put in chains. In a 
little while à swarm of Spanish adventurers, were exploring 
fhe new lands. But it is interesting to note that Columbus 
ied ignorant of the fact that be bad discovered a new con- 
tinent. Ha believed ta ths day of his death that he had sailed 
round the world to Asin. 

‘The news of his discoveries caused a great excitement through 
Western Europe. It spurred the Portuguese to renewed st- 
tempts to reach India by the South African route. In 1497 
‘Vasco da Gams sailed from Lisbon to Zanzibar, and thence, 
ты A Amb pill he struck across the Indian Ocean to Calicut 
in 

Tn 1515 there were Portuguese ships in Jays and the Moluccas. 
In 1510 a Portuguese sailor, Magellan, iu the employment of 
the Spanish king, coasted to the south of South America, passed 
through the dark and forbidding “Strait of Magellan,” and 
39 camie into the Pacific Ocean, which had already been sighted 
by 8 explorers who had crossed the Isthmus of Panama, 

/s expedition continued across the Pacific Ocean 
westward. This was a far more heroic voyage than that of 
Columbus; for eight and ninety daya Magellan sailed unfiinchingiy 
over that vast, empty ocean, sighting nothing but two little 
desert islands. The crews were rotten with scurvy; there wat 
Littl water and that bad) and putrid bisonit to eat. Rata were 

eegerly; cowhide was gnawed and sawdust devoured 
to stay the pangs of hunger. In this state the expedition 
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reached the Ladrones. They discovered the Philippines, and 
here Magellan wus killed in = fight with the natives. Several 
other captains were murdered, Five ships had started with 

lan in August, 1519, and two hundred and eighty men; 
in duly, 1622, the Vittoria, with » remnant of ono-and-thirty 
men aboard, returned up the Atlantic to ber anchorage near 
the Mole of Seville, in the river Guadalquivir—the first ship that 
ever circumnavigated this planet. 

"The English and Freneh and Dutch and the sailors of the 
Hanes towns camo rather later into this new adventure of 
exploration. "They lind not tls same keen interest in the eastern 
imde, And when they did come in, their first efforts were 
directed to sailing round the north of America as Magellan had. 
sailed round the south, and to shiling round the north of Asis 
as Vasco da Game had sailed round the south of Africa, Both 
these enterprises were doomed to failure by the nature of things. 
Both in Amerion-and the East, Spain and Portugal had half a 
century's start of England and France and Holland. 

And Germany ncver started. The King of Spain was 
Emperor.of Germany in those crucial years, and the Pope had 
given the monopoly of Americs to Spain, and not simply to 
Spain hut to the kingdom of Castile, ‘This must have restrained 
both Germany and Holland at first from American adventures, 
‘The Hansa towns were quisi-independent; they had no monsrch 
Lehind! them to support them, and no unity among themselves 
lor во big an enterprise as oosanic exploration. It was the 
misfortune of Germany, and perhaps-of the world, that, as wo 
will presently tell, a storm of warfare exhausted her when all the 
Western powers were going to this newly-opened school of trade 


eyi 
Europe. She had found a new world, abounding in gold and 
silver and wonderin! possibilities of settlement. Tt was all hers, 
because the Pape had said so. The Court of Rome, in an access 
of magnificence, had divided this new world of strange landa, 
which was now opening out to the European imagination, 
between the Spanish, who were to have everything west of = 
line 370 leagues west of the Cape Verde Islanda, and the Portu- 
guese, to whom everything east of this line was given. 
AL ft the only people encountered by tho 

America wero savages of a Mongoloid type. Many of these 
savages were cannibals, It is à misfortune for science that 
the first Europenns to reach Ameriog were these rather incurious 
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ards, without any scientific pation, thirsty for gold, and 
Кос ге е ые шы 
fow intelligent observations of the native methods and ideas 
of these primordial people. They slaughtered them, they 
robbed them, they enslaved them, and baptized them; bu: 
er made smal! note of the customs and motives that changed 





Great areas of tho American interior were prairie land, whose 
nomadie tribes subeisted прод vast herds uf the now practically 
extinct bison. In their manner of life, in their painted garments 
and their free use of paint, in their general physical characters, 
these prairie Indians showed remarkable .nsemblances to the 
Later Palaolithio men of the Solutrean age in Europe. But 





that had spread across the Pacific, islind by island, step by step, 
age after age, from its region of origin round and about the 
iterrancan. We have already noted ono or two. points of 
interest in these unique developments. ‘They wero thousands 
of yours behind the Orient and Mediterranean, Along their own 
pe ao IBA Topia el Areias had reached tò, a state 
affairs roughly parallal witl culture of pro-dynastic Egypt 
ar the curly Sumerian citios. Before the Aztecs and the Peruvians 
‘there had been still eurlier eivilized beginninge which had cither 
been destroyed by their successors, or which had failed and 
‘of their own 
Aztecs meem tò havy been a conquering, lesa civilized 
ile, dominating а more civilized community as the Aryans 
Greces &nd North india. ‘Their’ religion was & 
primitive, complex, nnd cruel system, in whieh human sacrifices 
Ed ceremonial Played а largo part. Their minds 
were haunted by the idea of sin and the need for bloody 
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propitiations. ‘Their religion wns like « drendful und. complete 
папракае Ы ересите suce lal religions of Ug old worlds 

‘The Aztec civilization wae destroyed by an expedition under 
Cortez. He bad eleven ships, four hundred Europeans, two 
hundred: Indians, sixteen horses, and fourteen guns, But in 
Yucatan he picked ups stray Spaniard who had been a captive. 

















with the Indians for some years, snd who had more or less 
learnt various’ Indian and knew that the Aztec rule 
EE EE Me Md dr ‘Tt was in alliance 
with these that Cortez advanced over the mountains into tha 
valley of Mexico (1519). 

How he entered Mexico, how ita war-chief, Montezuma, 
vs kid y hn ovn people for favouring the Spaniards, how 
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a8 
Cortez. was beeleged'in Mexico nnd: escaped: with the lose of his 
‘and horse, nnd how after a terrible retreat to the const 

‘was able to return and subjugate the whole land, is a romantic 
nnd picturesque story which we cannot even attempt to tell here. 
‘The population of Mexico to this day is largely of native blood, 
hut Spanish has the native Iangunges, and, such: onlture 
as existe iy Catholic and Spanish. 

"The still raore curious Peruvian state fell  vietim to another 
adventurer, Pizarro, He sailed from the Isthmus of Panama 
in 1630, with an expedition of a hundred and sixty-eight 
Spaniards, Like Cortex in Mexico, he availed himself of the 
mative dissensions to secure possession of the doomed etate. 
Like Cortez; too, who had made a captive and tool of Montezumn, 
he seized tho Inca of Peru by treachery, and attempted to rule 
in his name, 

"Here again we cannot do justice to the tangle of subsequent 
events, the ill insurrections of the natives, the arrival 
of ish reinforcements fram Mexico, and the reduction of the 
state to a Spanish provinco, Nor can we tell much more o! 
the swift npresd of Spanish adcenturers ovor the rest of Americo, 
Outside the Portuguese reservation of Brazil, To begin with, 
each story is nearly always a story of adventurers and of cruelty 
and loot. ‘The Spaniards ll-treated the natives, they quarrelled 
among themselves, the Jaw and order of Spain were months 
and years away from them; it waa only very slowly thai tho 

‘of violence and conquest passed into y phase of gover- 
ment end settiement. But long before there was order 
in America, a steady stream of gold and silver began to: flow 
across the Atlantic lo the Spanish government and people. 

After the first violent treasure hunt came plantation and the 
working of mines. With that arose the earliest labour difficulty 
in (he new world. At first the Indians were enslaved with much 
hrutality and injustice; but to the honour of the Spaniards 
this did not go uneriticized, ‘The natives found champions, 
and very valiant champions, in the Dominican Order and in s 
secular priest Las Casas, who was for a time a planter and slave- 
owner in Cubs until bis conscience «mote him. An importation 
of negro slaves from West Africa also began quite early in the 
sixteenth century. After some retrogression, Mexico, Drazil, 
and Spanish South Amorics began to develop into gréat slave- 
holding, wealth-produemg lands, 

АССА СЬ would like to do, of the fine 
wor! with America, and more especially 
‘among the natives, by the Franciscans, and presently by tho 
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Jesuits, who came into America in tke latter hall of the sixteenth 
century (after 1549). 

‘So it was that Spain rose to = temporsry power and promi- 
nenco in the world’s affairs. It was è very sudden and very 
memorable rise, From the eleventh century this infertile and 

peninsula had been divided against itself. 
population had sustained a perpetual conflict with the Moors; 
then by what seems like an accident it achieved unity just- in 
time to reap the first harvest of benefit from the discovery of 
America, Before that time Spain bad always been a poor 
i it is a poor country to-day; almost its only wealth 
lies in its minea, For a century, however, through its monopoly 
of the gold and silver of America, it dominated the world. 

The enst nnd centro of Europe were still overshadowed by 
the Turk and Mongol; the discovery of America was itself a 
consequence of ths Turkish conquesta; very largely through 
the Mongolian inventions of compass and paper; and under the 
stimulus of travel in Asia and of the i rola f 
eastern Asiatic, wealth and civilization, astonishing 
blazing up of the mental, physical, and social energies of the 
“Atlantic fringe.” For close in the wake of Portugal and Spain 
came France and England, and presently Holland, each in its 
turn taking up the role of expansion and empire overseas, 

"The centre of interest for European history, which once Jay 
in the ‘Levant, shifts now from the Alps and she Mediterranean 
Sea to the Atlantic, For 
Rusia and Central Asia and China are relatively neglected 
by the limelight of the European historian. less, 
these central regions of the world remain central, and their 
wellare and. partisipetion 1s nevseeary to the permanent peaae 
of mankind. 








gu 
What Machiavelli Thought of the World, 


ind now ii ms. vonsior the ‘olla consequiaeer o Abi 
vast release and ideas in the fourteenth 
tad ae nea iR E development of science, 
the exploration of the world, tha great dissemination of know- 
ledge through paper and printing, end the spread of a new craving 

for freedom and equality, How was it affecting the mentality 
of the courts and kings that dirseted the formal affairs of man; 
kind? We have already shown how the hold of the Catholio 
Charo проп the eomaciences oi men was weskening at this 





breaking up. What was happening to ths 
kings of the old dispensation during this 


of 
change! 
England, as we shall tell later, very subtle and interesting 
e were leading towards a new method in government, 
the method of parliament, that waa to spread Inter on over 
earl the world. But of these tendencies the world at 
large was as yet practically unconscious in the sixteenth century 
‘Few monarchs have left; us intimate diaries; to be a moriarch 
EE кай сабоону i uet 
necessarily a pose, historian is obliged to speculate about 
бейш изин ытта E ат. 
No doubt regal psychology has varied with the mee. We have, 
however, the writings of s very able man of this period who 
set himself to and expound the arts of kingoraft as they 
жеге understood in the later fifteenth century, 

‘This was the celebrated Florentine, Nicoolo Machiavelli 
(1469-1827). He was of good birth and reasonable fortune, 
and ho had entered the publio employment of the republic by 
the time he was twenty-five. For eighteen years he waa in the 

tine diplomatic service; he was "üpon a number 
of embassies, and in 1500 he was sent to Franoe to dea) with thè 
French king, From 1502 to 1512 he was the right-hand man 
of the gonfalonier (the life president) of Florence, Soderini. 
Ischiavelli reorganized tho Florentine army, wrote speeches 
for the gonfalonier, was, indeed, the ruling intelligence in 
JFlorentine affairs. When Soderini, who had leant upon the 
French, was overthrown by the Mediol family, whom the Spanish 
зщ |, Machiavelli, though he tried to transfer his services 
to the victors, waa tortured on the rack and expelled. Не took 
‘np his quarters in s villa near San’Casciano, twelve miles or so 
from Florence, there. ír 






E 
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to his imprisonment, 60 we owe Machiavelli's Prince, his Floren- 
tine History, und The Art of War to his downfall and the boredom 
of Bàn Casoiano. 

"The enduring vali of those books lies in the clesr ides they 
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dad evidently inde him abandon such dreams for himself; 
but at Joast he might hope to serve n prince, to live close to the 
glory, fo share the plunder and the lust and the gratified malice, 
He might even make himself indispensable! He set hima, 
therefore, to become an “expert” in princectaft. He assisted 
Sodorini to fail. When he wna racked and rejected by the 
Medicis, and had no further bopes of being even a successful 
Court parasite; bo- wrote these handbooks ef cunning to show 
What s clever seryant:some prince had lost. His ruling thought, 
lis great contribution to. political literature, waa that the 
moral obligatione upon ordinary mien cannot bind princes. 
There is & disposition to ascribe the virtue of patriotism 
Machiavelli because he suggested that Italy, which was weak 
i Tur 


and she was being fought over by the French and Spanish ss 
though slis' was something inanimate—might be united an 
strong; but he saw in that possibility only a: great opportunity 
fora prince. And he advocated n national army only because 
he saw tbe Italian method of carrying on war by hiring bands 
of foreign ‘mercenaries was a hopeless one. At any such time 
troops might go over toà better payrnaster or decide to plunder 
the tate they protected. He had been deeply impressed by 
the victories of the Swiss over the Milanese, but he never 
fathomed: the secret of the free spirit thai made those viotorios 

ible. ‘The Florentine militia he created wna a complete 
Ке "Не was & man born blind to the qualities that make 
‘peoples free and nations great. 

Yet this morally blind man was living in a little world of 
morally blind men. Tb is ciest that hia style of thought was 





the style of thought of the Court of his time. Behind the 
princes of the new states that had grown tp out of the wreckage 
of the ompiro and the failure of the church, there were every- 
where chancellors and secretarice’ and trusted ministers of the 
Machiavellian type. Cromwell for instance, the minister of 
Henry VIII of England after lis breach with regarded 
‘Machiavelli's Prince as the quintessenos of political wisdom. 
Wher the princes were themselves sufficiently clever they too 
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y were stheming to outdo one another, 
temporaries, to destroy rivals, so that they 
lora brief interval swagger, They had little or no vision 
scheme of humo destinies greater than this game they 
against one unother. 
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gi 
The Republic of Switserland, 


Jt is interesting to nota that this Swiss infantry which, had 
so impressed Machiavelli was no part of the princely system of 
Europe. At the very centre of the European erem there bad 
arisen a little confederation of free states, the Swiss Confederation, 
which, after some centuries of nominal sdbesion to the Holy 
Roman Empire, became frankly republican in 1490. As early 























as the thirteenth century, the peasant farmers of three valleys 
round about the Lake of Lucerne took it into their heads that 
they would dispense with an overlord and manage their own 
ailairs in their own fashion. ‘Their cbief trouble eame from the. 
claims of a noble family of tho Aar valley, the Habsburg family. 
In 1245 the men of Schwyz burnt the castle of New Habsburg 
which had been set up near Lucerne to overawe them; ite ruins 
are still to be seen there, um 

is Habsburg family was a growing acquisitive one; 
it hed lands aad. possessions tixcugbont Germany; and ín 1273, 
after the extinction o! the Hohenstaufen. house, Rudolf. of 
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‘was elected Emperor of Germany, n distinction that 
ie ab Inst practically hereditary in his family. None the 
men of Uri, Scbwyr, and Unterwalden did not mean to 
by any Habsburg; they formed añ Everlasting Leagur 
held their own among the mountains from 
ward to this day, first as free members of the empire 
an absolutely independent confederation. Of the 
of William Tell we have no space to tell here 
we room in which to trace the gradual extension of 

its present boundaries. Romanish, Italian, 
ing valleys were presently added to thi: 
ican group. ‘The red-cross flag of Geneva 
become the symbol of international humanity in the midst 
‘warfare. The bright and thriving cities of Switzerland have 
‘2 refuge Tor freo men from a score of tyrannies. 


$134 
‘The Life of the Emperor Charles V. 

Most of the figures that stand out in history do so through 
some exceptional personal quality, good or bad, that makes them 
more significant than their follows. But there was born at 
Ghent in Belgium, in 1500, man of commonplace abilities and 
melancholy temperament, the son of a mentally defective 
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img stresses of Europe. The historian must give him a quite 
unmorited arid accidental prominence aide by side with such 
marked individuslities as Alexander and Charlemagne and 





ly to marty Brittany. He became Emperor in 


succession to bis father, Frederick IIT, in 1403, and married the 
duchy of Milan. Finally he married his son to thé weak-minded 
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daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Columbus, who not only reigned over a freshly united Spain, 
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of the American continent and between a third and a hal of 
what the Turks had left of Europe. ‘The father of Charles died 
in 1506, and Maximilian ‘did his best to secure his grandson's 
élection to the imperial throne. 
ке succeeded to еее in 1506; he became 
ing of the nions, his mother being 
etes Ges lur grani Ferdinand died in 1516; ani bir 
grandfather Maximilian dying in 1519, he was in 1520 elected 
Emperor at the-still comparatively tender ago of twenty. 


election ag y 
brilliant French King Francis I, who had succeeded to the 
French thrane in 1518 at the age of twenty-one. The candidature 





also offered himself as a candidato for the 
imaginative English reader may amuse himself by working out 
tho possit consequences of stich an eloction. 

‘was much scope for diplomacy in this triangle of 
` Charles on his way from Spain to Germany visited 


land and, secured ithe support of Henry against Francis 


тше ке сынаша мУ кой credit which wa call Rodos, 
wiich had gone ont af European political life with the collapse 
ot the Roman Empire, was now coming back to power. This 
‘appearance of the Fuggers, whose bouses and palaces outshone 

of the emperor, marks the upward movement of forces 
‘hut hud begun twa of three conturies earlier in Cahors in France 
and in Florence and other Italian towns. Money, public debts, 
and social unrest and discontent re-enter upon the miniature 


f 
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stago of this Outline; Charles V was not so mucha Habsburg 
as 6 Bugger emperor. 

For a time thie fsir, not very intelligent-looking young max 
with the thick upper lip-and long, elumsy chin wás largely a 
puppet in the hands of bis ministers. Able servants after the 
order of Machiavelli guided him at first in the arta of kingship. 
‘Then ine slow but effectual way he began to assert himself. 
He was confronted at the very outest of his reign in Germany 
with the perplexing dissensiona 
‘of Christendom, The: revolt 
against the papal ruie which 
lad been going on since the 
day» ot Huss and Wyolitie had 
bean recently exasperated) by: 
à paw end unusually cynical 
selling of indulgences to raise 
money for the completion of 
St. Peter’s'at Rome, A monk 
named Lyther, who had been 
conworated usa priest, who 
hud takan to reading the Bible, 
and who, while’ visiting Rome 
on the business of his Order, 
bad been much shocked) by Luther 

the levity and worldly splen- (after Cranach) 
dour of the: Papacy, had come 

forward against these papal expedisnts at Wittenberg (16 
offering disputation and propounding certain theses. An i 
portant controversy ensued. 

At first Luther carried on this controversy in Latin, but 
presently took to German, and speedily hid the people ins 
ferment. Charles found this dispute raging when he came 
from Spain to Germany. He summoned an nssemibly or "diet"! 
of the empire at Worms on the Rhios. ‘To this, Luther, who 
had been asked to recant his views by Pope Leo X, and who had 
refused to do so, was summoned. He came, and, entirely іп 
the spirit of Huss, refused to recant unless he was convinced 
of his error by logical argument or by tho authority of Scriptnre. 
But his protectors among the princes were too powerful for him 
to suffer the fate of John Huss. 

Here was a perplexing situation for the young Emperor, 
"Thore ia resson tò suppose that he was inclined at first to support 
Lather against tho Pope. Leo X had opposed the election of 
Charles, and was friendly with his rival, Francis L But 
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Charles V was not à good Machiavellim, and he: bad acquired 
im Spain a considerable religious sincerity, He decided against 
Luther, Many of the German princes, end especially th 
Elector of Saxony, sided. with the reformer. Luther went into 
Ping socer M pete lato th asm Electors ned Chasis 

himself in the presence of the opening rift that was to 
split, Christendom into two contending camps. 

Close upon these disturbances, and probably connected with 
them, there came a widespread peasants’ revolt. throughout 
Germany. ‘This outbreak frightened Luther very effectually, Не 
Was shocked by its excesses, and from that time forth the Refor- 
Tuition he advocated ceased to be à Reformation according to 

and became a Reformation according to thé princes. 
hia confidence in that free judgment. for which he had 
stood up so manfully. 

Meanwhile Charles realized that his great empire was in a 
Fery serious danger both from ihe west and from the east. On 
was his spirited rival, Francis I} to the cast 

асе with Francis and clamour- 
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extremely difficult to got any effective su; in. mone; 
ба Ны арі ве lad. developed a German 
infantry on the Swiss model, very much upon the linea expounded 
Machiavelli's Art of War, but these troops had to be paid 
‘and hin imperial subsidies had to be supplemented by unsecured 
borrowings, which were finally to bring his supporters, the 


TEE 


Fuggers, to tuin. 
Оп the whole, Charles, in alliance with. Henry. VIH, was 
successful. 4 Francis land the Turk. Their chief battle- 


against 

field was North Italy; the generalship was dull on both sides; 
their advances and retreats depended chiefly on the arrival of 
reinforcements, ‘The German army invaded France, failed t0 
take Marseilles, fell back into Italy, lost Milan, and was besieged 
in Pavia. Francis I made a long and unsuccessful. siege of Pavia, 


Не sent back,» message to his-queen that all 
waá "lost but horiour,” made a humiliating pence, and broke 
it s soon as he was liberatel—so that even the salvage of 
honour was but temporary. 

Henry VILL aud the” Pope, in obedience to the rules of 
Machiavelli strategy, now wont over to the side of France 
fn order to prevent Charloa becoming too powerful, ‘The German 
troops in Allan, under the Constable of Bourbon, being unpaid, 
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forced rather than followed their commander into a raid 
Roms. They stormed the city and pillaged it (1527), ‘Tha 
Pope took refuge in the Castle of St. while the looting 
and slaughter went on: He bought off the German troopa at 
last by the payment of four hundred thousand duoate Теп 
years of stupid and confused fighting impoverished all 
Europe and left the Emperor in possession of Milan. In 1520 
ho was crowned by the Pope—he was the last German Emperor 
to be crowned by the Pope—at Bologna. One thinks of the 
rather dulblooking blond face, 

ith ita long lip and chín, bearing 
the solemn expresion of ane 
wbo endures = doubtful though 
probably honoursble ceremony. 

Meanwhile the Turks were 
making grént heudway in 
Hungary. They had defeated 
and killed the King of Hungary 
in 1526, they held Buda and Pesth, 
in 1529, as wo have already noted, 
Suleiman the Magnificent very 
nearly took Vienna. Tbe. 
Emperor was greatly concornod 
by these advances; and did his atmost to drive baok the 
‘Turks, but he found the greatest difficulty in getting the 
German princes to unite, even with this formidable enemy upon 
their very borders. 

Francis F remained: implacable for s time, and there was a 
new French war; but in 1538 Charles won his rival over to à 
more friendly attitude by ravaging the sonth of france, Franois 
and Charles then formed an alliance against the Turk, but the 
Protestant princes, the German princes who were resolved to 
break away from Rome, had formed a league, the Sohmalkaldio 
League (named after the little town of Schmalkalden in Hesso; 
at which its constitution was arranged), against the Emperor, 
and, is tha place of agreat campaign to recover Hungary for 
Christendom, Charles had to turn his mind to the gathering 
internal struggle in Germany:- Of that struggle he saw only 
the opening war. It was s straggle; a sanguinary irrationel 
bickering of princes for ascendancy, now flaming into war and 
destruction, now sinking back to intrigues and diplomacies; 
it was a make’s sack of Machiavellian policies, that was to go 
on writhing ineurably right into the nineteenth century, and to 
waste and desolate Central Europe again and again, 
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He was, for his time and station, 
an exceptionally worthy man, and 
he seems to bave taken tho re 
ligious dissensions that were tear- 
ing Europe into warring fragments 
а к-де Аер ра] ЖИП re 
He gathered diota and councils in 
futile attempts at reconciliation 
Formule aud confessions were 
tried over. The student of 





ihe Interim of Augsburg, and the like, Here we do but mention 
them ss details in the worried’ life of thie culminating 


‘emperor. 

As a matter of fact, hardly one of the multifarious princes 
‘snd rulers in Europe seems to bmve been acting in good faith. 
"Tha widespread religious trouble of the world, the desire of tho 
common. people for truth and social righteousness, the spreading 
knowledge of the time, all those things were merely counters 
dm the imngitintions of princely diplomacy. Henry VIII of 
England, who had begun his career with a Dook written against 
heresy, and who had been rewarded by the Pope with the title 
of "Defender of the Faith,” being anxious to divorce his first 
‘wife, because she was childless, in favour of an animated young 
lody named Anne Boleyn, and wishing also to turn against the 
Emperor in favour of Francis'I and to loot the yast wealth of 
thie chureh in England, joined the company af Protestant princes 
їп 1530. Sweden, Denmark and Norway had already gone over 
to the Protestant side. 

"The German religious war began in 1546, a few months after 
the death of Martin Luther. We need not trouble about the 
incidents of the campaign. The Protestant Saxon army was 
badly beaten at Lochau. By something very like a breach of 
faith, Philip of Hesse, the Emperor's chief remaining antagonist, 
swan caught and imprisoned, and the Turks were bought of by 
the payment of an annual fribute. In 1547, to the great relic! 
of the Emperor, Francis I died. So by 1547 Charles got to 
kind of settlement, and made hia last efforts to effect peace 
where there was no peace. 

Tn 1652 all Germany was at war again, only a precipitate 
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flight from Innsbriick saved Charles from capture, and, with the. 
treaty of Passau, came another unstable equilibrium. Charles 
was now utterly weary of the oares and splendours of empire; 
һе had never had a very ваші constitution, А was naturally 





ind Spain and the Netherlands he resigned to. his 
sou Philip. Then in! a sort of magnificent dudgeon he retired 
to a monastery at Yuste, among the oak and chestnut forests in 
the hills to the north of the Tagus. 
valley, and there he died in 1558, 

Much has been written in a. 
sentimental vein of thia retire- 
mont: this renunciation of the 
world by:this tired, majestic Titan, 
world-weary, seeking in an austere 
volitude bis peace with God. But 
hi» retreat was neither solitary 
пог austere; he had with bim 
nearly a hundred and ity attend- 
ants; his establishment bad all the 
indulgences without the fatigues 
of & Court, and Philip I was 
^ dutiful son to whom his father's advice was a command. 
As for his austerities, let. Prescott witness: “In the almost 
daily correspondence between Quixads, or Gaztelu, and tho 
Seoretary-of State at. Valladolid, there is scarcely a letter 
that does not tum more or less) on the Emperor's, eating or 

illness, Tho one seeme. naturally to follow. like a running 

On the other, Tt is rare that such, topics have 

formed the borden of communications, with the. department of 
Stute, It must have been no essy matter for the secretary to 
preserve hia gravity in the perusal of dispatches in, which polities 
and gastronomy were so strangely mixed together, The oourier 
from Valladolid to Lisbon was ordered to make a detour, во as 
to take. Jarandilla in his route and bring supplies for the royal 
table, On, Thursdays he. was to bring fish to serve for the 
jour maigre that was to follow. "The trout in the nei, 
Charles thought too small; «o others, of & larger size, Dis tagge 
be sont from Valladolid. Fish of every. kind was to bits’ ay = 
As, indeed; waa anything thet inits nature or b&b impor, e 
appronched to.fish: Eels, frogs, oysters, ocoupicd пойт, 
place in the royal bill of fare. Potted fish, аздай де had ae 
found great favour with him; and he regretted. 
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brought. Vetter supply of these from the Low Countries. On 
n eel-pasty be particularly doted." ... J 
n. 1554 Charles bad obtained a bull from Pope Julius 1i 
ing him æ dispensation {rom fasting, and allowing him t» 
ioo fart sadly the Worning even. when he raa to take 
the saorament- 

“That Charles was‘ not altogether unmindful ofi his wearing 
apparel in Yuste may be inferred from the fact that his wardrobe 
contained no fewer than sixteen robes of silk and velvet, lined 
with ermine, or eider down, or soft bair of the Barbary gos! 
As to the furniture and upholstery of his apartments, how little 
feliance is to be pliced on the reports so carelessly circulated 
about these may be gathered from a single glance at the inventory 
of lilt effects, prepared by Quixads and Gaztelu soon after their 
master’s death, Among the items wo find carpeta from Turkey 
‘nd Aleared, canopies of velvet and other stulle, bangings of 
fine black eloth, which since his mother’s death he had always 

dis own bedroom; while the remaining apartment 
Do fewer than twenty-five suita of tapestry, 
Flanders; richly embroidered with figures of 
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different pieces of plate we find some of pur 
i Eri te their curious workmanship 
age the art of working the precious 
to the highest perfection, we mate doubt 
specimens bad come into the Emperor'4 
amount of plate was estimated at betwen 
thousand “ounces in weight.” 2 
aquired the habit of reading, but he would 
‘meals after the fashion of Charlemagne, 
one narrator describes ma & "sweet anl 
He also amused himself with technical 
ог sermons, and by attending to the 
ceme drifüng in to him. The death 
as greatly attached, had turned 
'ards: religion, which in his case took a punotilious 
Friday in Lent he жойи himself 
such good will as to draw blood. 
‘Thetise exercises and the gout releseed a bigotry in Charles 
that hae been hitherto restrained by considerations of policy 
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the evil before it spreads further." . .. He expressed a doubt 
whether it would not be well, in so black an affair, to dispense 
with the ordinary course of justice, and to show no mercy, ‘'lest 
the criminal, if pardoned, should have the’ opportunity of 





who were admitted to, penitence. were а 

And almost. symbolical of Charles's place and róle in history 
was his preoocupation with funerals. It wae as if he felt the 
need io write Finis to something exhausted. He not, only 
attended: every actual funeral that was celebrated at Yuste, 
but he had services conducted for the absent dead, he held’ 
funeral service in memory of his wife on the anniversary of hee —. 
death, and, finally, he celebrated his own obeequies. 

"The chapel was hung with black, and the blaze of hundreds 


performed; i 
the prayers ascended for the departed spirit, that it might be 
received into the mansions of the bl 


rendering up his soul to the Almighty." 
Cie жассан ашлы Obici tar ашайла ИЕ 1. 
coffin, remaining there alone until the last-mourner had left 
chapel. 

Within two months of this masquerade ho was: dead. 
the Empire died with hi 
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Napoleon, but as'an invalid and dying thing, To this day 
unburied tradition poisons our-political air- 
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pise 
Protestants if the Prince Wills it, 


Ferdinand, the brother of Charles V, took over his abandoned 
search for unity and meb the German princes at Augsburg in 
1555. Again there was an attempt to establish a religious 
peace, Nothing could better show tho quality of that attempted 
settlement, and the blindness of the princes) and statesmen 
concerned in it to the deeper and broader processes of the time 
than the form that settlement took. ‘The recognition of religious 
freedom was to apply to the states and not to individual citizens; 
cujus: regio ejus religio, "the confession of the subject was to be 
dependent on that of the territorial lord." 


$190 
The Intellectual Under-tow. 


We hive given as much attention a5 we have done to th» 
writinga of Machiavelli and to the personality of Charles V 
because they throw a flood of light upon the antagonisma of tho 
next period in our history. This present chapter haa told the 
story of a vast expansion of human horizons aud of æ greot 
inorease and distribution of knowledge; wo bave seen the соп- 
science of common men awakening and intimations of a new 
and profounder social: justice spreading throughout the generi! 
body of tho Western civilization: But this process. of light 
and thought was leaving Courts and the political life of the 
world untouched. ‘There is little in Machinvelli that might 
mot have been written by some clever secretary in the Court 
of Chosroes I or Shi-Hwang-ti—or even of Sargon’ oF Per 
While the world in everything elee was moving forward, i5 
political ideas, in ideas about the relationship of state to state 
and of sovereign to citizen, it was standing still. Noy, it wo: 

ling back. For the great idea of the Catholio Church as tle 
world city of God hud been destroyed in men's minds by the 
ehurch itself, and the dream of @ world imperialism had, in 
the përson of Charles V, been carried in effigy through Europe 
to limbo. Politically the world seemed falling back towards 
personal monarchy of the Assyrian or Macedonian pattern: 

Tt is mot that the newly-nwakened intellectual energies of 
Western European men were too absorbed іп theological 
restatement, in scientific investigations, in exploration and 
mercantile development, to give a thought to the claims snd 
responsibilities of rulers. Not only were common men drawing 
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ideas of « theocratic or republican or communistio character 
from the now accessible Bible, but the renewed study of the 
Greek classics was bringing tbe crestive and fertilizing spirit of 
Plato to bear upon the Western mind. 

In England Sir Thomas Mors produced a quaint imitation 
of Plato's Republic in hie Utopia, setting out a sort of autocratic 
communism. In Naples, a century later, n certain friar Cam- 
panella was equally bold in his City of the Sun. But such 
discussions were having no immediate effect upon political 
arrangements, Compared with the massiveness of the task, 
these books do, indeed, seem poetical and scholarly and flimsy. 
(et later on the Utopia was to bear fruit in the English Poor 
Laws.) 

‘The fntellectual and moral development of the Western 
mind and this drift towards Machiavellian monarchy in Europe 
were for & time going on concurrently in the same world, but 
they were going on almost independently. ‘The statesmen still 
schemed and manquyred ag if nothing grew but the power of 
mary and fortunate kings. 

It was only in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
hat these two streama of tendency—the stream of general ideas 
and tbe drift of traditional and egoistio monarchical diplomacy 
interfered and came into conflict: 
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$1 
N the preceding chapter we have traced the beginnings ot 
n new civilization, the civilization of the "modern" type 
whioh becomes at the present time world-wide, It is still 
a vast unformed thing, still only in the opening phases of growth 
and development to-day, We have seen the medieval ideas ol 
the Holy Roman Empire and of the Roman Church, as form: 
óf universal law and order, fade in its dawn. They fade out, 
aa if it were necessary in order that these ideas of one law and 
one order for all mon should be redrawn on world-wide lines. 
And while in nearly every other field of human interest 
was advance, the effacement of these general political ideas of 
the Church and Empire led back {ог а time in things politics! 
towards merely personal monarchy and monarchist nationalism 
of the Macedonian type. 
‘There came an interregnum, as it were, in the consolidation 
of human affairs, a phase of the type the Chinese annaliste would 
те 
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eall an of Confusion.” This interregnum haa lasted as 
long as thet between the fall of the Western Empire and the 
crowning of Charlemagne in Rome. We are living in it to-day. 
Tt may be drawing to ita close; we cannot tell pot. The old 
килин ЫЫ ken down, a medley of new and untried 
— ions perplexed men's minds and actions; 
Tid meanwhile the world at lange bad to fall beak far leadership 
‘upon the ancient tradition of sn individual prince. ‘There was 
ao new way clearly apparent for men to follow, and the prince 


во powerful in Englind, and, as the seventeenth ventury drew 
on, the French monarchy gradually became the greatest and 
most consolidated power in Europe. The phases and fluctuations 
of its ascent we cannot record here. 

‘At every Court there were groups of ministers and secretaries 
who played ’a Machiavellian gamo against their foreign rivals, 
Foreign is the natural employment of courts: and 
monarchies, ign offices are, во to speak, the lending 
characters in all the histories of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. "They kept Europe in m fever of wars. And wars 
were becoming expensive. Armies were no longer untrained 
levies, no longer assemblies of feudal knights who brought their 
own horées and weapons and retainers with them; they needed 
more and more artillery; they consisted of paid troops who 
insisted om their’ pay; they were professional and slow and 
elaborate, conducting long sieges, necessitating elaborate fortifi- 
cations. "War expenditure incressed everywhere and called for 
more and more taxation. 

‘And here it was that these monarchies of the sixteenth 
and seventesnth centuries came into conflict with new and 
shapeless forces of freedom in the community. In practice 
the princes found they were not masters of their subjects" lives 
or property. They found an inconvenient resistance to the 
taxation that was necessary if theif diplomatic aggressions and 
alliances were to continue. Finance became an unpleasant 
spectre in every council chamber. In theory the monarch owned 
his country. James I of England (1803) declared that ‘Ac it 
is atheism and blasphemy to dispute what God can do; so it 
hs and high contempt in a subject to dispute what 
5 king can do, or gay that a king cannot do this or thst.” 


\ 
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In practice, however, he fotind, and his son Charles T (1626) 
was to find still more effectually, tbat there were in his 
& grest number of landlords and merchants, substantial and 
intelligent persons, wlio set a very definite limit to the calls and 
occasions of the monaroli and his ministers. ‘They were prepared 
to tolerate his rule if they themselves might also be monarchs 
of their jands and businesses and trades and what'not. But 
me in E th parallel devel 

here in Europe there was a lopment, 
Beneath the kings and princes thero wore these leser monarchs, 
the private owners, noblemen, wealthy citizens and the like, 
who were now Offering ths sovereign prince much thé same rer 
sistance that the kings and princes of Germany had offered thr 
emperor. They wanted to limit taxation so for as it pressed 
"upon theniselves, and to be [eco in their own houses arid estates 
And the spread of books and reading nnd intertomrmunication 
Was enabling these smaller monarchs, these monarchs af owner 
ship, to develop such a community of ideas and such s solidarity 
ci resistance as had been possible at no previous stage in th: 
‘world’s history: Everywhere. they wero disposed. to. feist, the 
prince, bot it was not everywhere that they found the samo 
facilities for an ized resistance, | he economic ciroumsianos: 








‘At first this seventeenth-century “publio,” this public of 
property owners, cared very little for foreign policy. They did 
not perceive at first how it affected them. ‘They did not want 
to be bothered with it; it was, they conceded, the affairs of kings 
pad Princea. They made no attempt, therfore, ta oontrel 
foreign entanglements, But it waa with the direct consequences 
of these entanglements that they. quarrelled; they objected to 
heavy taxation, to interference with trade, to arbitrary imprison 
ment, und to the control of consciences by the monarch. It 
‘was upon these questions that they joined issue with the Crown. 


j2 
‘The Dutch Republic, 

‘The bresking sway of the Netherlands from absolutist 
monarchy aras the beginning of a series of such conficta through- 
‘out the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. "hey varied very 
greatly in detail according to оса] ані racial peculiacities, but 
essentially they were all rebellious against tho ides of a pre- 
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dominating personal “‘prince” and his religious and. political 
direction. 


ln the twelfth century all the lower Rhine country was 
divided up among a number of small rulers, and the i 
was a Low- German one on s Celtio basis, mixed with subsequent 
Danish ingredients very similar to the English admixture. The 
south-eastern fringe of it poene dialects; the bulk, Frisian, 
Dutch and other Low Јалан. Эва Мега 
figured largely in the crusades. Godfrey of Bouillon, who took 
Jerusalem (First Crusade), was a Belgian; and the founder of 
the eo-called Latin Dynasty of emperor in Constantinople 
(Fourth Crusade) was Baldwin of Flanders. (They were called 
{atin emperors because they were on the side of the Latin 
Church.) 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries considerable 
towns grew up in the Netherlands: Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, 
Utrecht, Leyden, Haarlem, and so forth; and these towns de- 
veloped quasi-independent municipal governments and a class 
of educated townsmen. We will not trouble the reader with 
io dynastio accidents that linked the affairs of the Netherlands 
with Burgundy (Eastern France), and which finally made their 
overlordahip the inheritance of the Emperor Charles V. 

1t was under Charles that the Protestant doctrines that now 
prevailed. in Germany. spread into the Netherlands. Charles 
persecuted with some vigour, but in 1658, aa we have tald, he 
ae @ ‘the task to his son Philip (Philip ee 
epitited foreign policy—he was carrying ona war France 
—presently became s second source of trouble between himself 
and the Netherlandish noblemen and townsmen, because he had 
1o come to them for supplies. ‘The great nobles, led by William 
uo Silent, Prince of Orange, and the Couuta of Egmont and Horn, 
made themselves the heads af s popula resistance, in whioh 
it is now impossible to disentangle the objection to taxation from 
the objection ta religious persecution, ‘The great nobles wore 
pe first Protestants—they became Protestants aa the 
struggle grew in bitterness. ‘The people were already bitterly 
Protestant, 


Philip was resolved torule both the property and consciences 
of bit Netherlandere, He sont picked Spanish troops into tho 
country, and he made governor-general a nobleman named Alva, 
опе 0б those ruthless “strong” men who wreck goverments 
and monarchies, For a time be ruled the land with a hand of 
iron, but the hand of iron’ begets soul of iron in the body it 
grips, and in 1567 the Nethorlanda were in open revolt. Alva 
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mmurdered, macked, and massnored—in vain. Counta Egmont 
and Hom were excouted. William the Silent became the great 
E O EE E 


king—if ay bp would Ue o saimn bio aid Imi A Eni But 
the idea of limited monarchy was distssteful to. the crowned 
‘heads of Europe at that time; and at last Philip drove the Unite’ 
Provinces, for which we now use the name of Holland, to the 
Tepublicad form of goverment Rolland, be:t noted not all 
Netherlands; the southem Netherlands, Belgium ав wo 
Ee A ST, remained at the end of tha struggle а 
Spanish possession and Catholic. 
"The siege af Alkmaar (173), as Motley! describes it, may 


Imperialism. 
“IE I take Alkmasr,’ Alva wrote to Philip, ‘I am resolved 
вор to leave’ single cresture alive; the Knife shall be: put to 


and ae. ‘with the dismantled and desolate Harlem before 
ae phetic phantom, perhaps, of their own imminent 
id the handful of people: shut up within Alkmaar prepare 

iat re ‘Their main hope lay in the friendly ses, The vast 
sluies called the Zyp, through which the inundation of tlie 
whole northern province could be very soon effected, were bo! 
A few miles distant, By opening these gatea and by piercing 
A few dykes the ocean might be made to fight for them. To 
Пс к нчы ы ашыны 
s the all the standing oropa would be 
inevitable. The ойу was so olorely invested that it was dificult 
therefor, Vo find an envoy for this hazardous mission, At last, 
a carpenter in the city, Peter Van der Mey by name, undertool 


the adventure. < 
soon hed a oriaia within the beleaguered city. 








he should carry Alkmaar by storm. ‘Tho attack took place at 
опоо upon the Frisian gate and upon the red tower on the opposite 
$ Rise of the Dutch Republic, 
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side. Two choice. regiments, recently arrived from Lombardy, 
led the onset, rending the air with their shouts and confident of 
an easy victory- They wero sustained by what seemed an over- 
й lisciplined troops. Yet never, even in the 
recent history of Haarlem, had an attack been received by more 
dauntless breasts. Every living man was on the walls. The 
storming parties were assailed with cannon, with musketry, with 
pistols. Boiling water, piteh and ofl, molten lead, and unslaked' 
lins were poured upon them every moment, Hundreds of 
tarred and burning hoops were skilfully quoited around the necks 
of the soldiers, who struggled in vain to extricate themselves 
from these fiery ruffs, whule aa fast as any of the invaders planted 
foot upon the breach they were confronted face to face with sword 
зай dogger by the burghers, who hurled them headlong into 
the moat below, in 
“Thrice was the nttack renewed with ever-increasing rage 
—thriee repubed with unflinching fortitude. The storm con- 
tinued four hours long. During all that period not one of the: 
defenders left his post, till be dropped from it dead or wounded. 
>- Tho trumpet of recall was sounded, and the Spaniards, 
utterly discomfited, retired from the walls, leaving at least one 
thousand dead in the trenches, while only thirteen burghers and 
\wonty-four of the garrison lost their lives. . , . Ensign Solis, 
ho had mounted the breach for an instant, and miraculously 
topêd with life after having been hurled from the battlements, 
хоро that had see "аи leot mar larem asi locked 
down into the city: only some plain-looking people generally 
deed lka fahren, et heb plain-looking fishermen had 
defeated the veterans of Alva, . . . 
“Meantime, ns Governor Sonoy had opened many of the 
dykes, the land in the neighbourhood of the amp was becoming 
phshy, although as yet the threatened inundation had not taken 





soldiers were-already very uncomfortable and very 
refractory; The carpenter-envoy had not been idle, . . ." 

He returned. with dispatches for the city. Hy accident or 
contrivance he lost these dispatches as he made his way into 
the town, so that they fell into Alva's hands. They contained 
^ definite promise from the Duke of Orange to flood the country 
so ss to drown the whole Spanish army. Incidentally this would 
abe have drowned most of the Dutch harvest and cattle, But 
Alva, when he had read these documents, did not wait for tho 
Opening of any more aluices, Presently the stout men of Alk- 
maar, cheering and jeering, watched the Spaniards breaking 

1 
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Mhe form aseumod by the governmont of liberated Holland 
was a patrician republio under the hesdship of the House o! 
Orange: The States-Gencral was far loss representative of the 
whole body of citizens than was the English Parliament, whose 

'we uliall nesi 


m Rize wad over ilir Allene, 
ot effectively independent until 1009, aud its 
was only f ized by the 


‘The English Republic. 


‘The open of the private propurty owner against 
the aggressions of the “Princo” bogins in England far back in 


. The 
to study now is the phase that opened with the attempts oí 
-Heury Vll and Vii, aud their suéceesors, Edward VI, Mary, 
and Elizabeth io mulie tho goveminent. of Hagland a "personal 
monarchy” af the continental type, Tt became more acute 
Chen, by dynastie aocidenté, James, King of Sootland, bëcumo 
James I, King of both Scotland and England (1603), and began 
to talk in the manner we have already quoted of his “divine 
" to do aa Брент 

had the path of English monarchy been a smooth 
monarchies of tho Northern and Germanic 
tbere had been a tradition of a populèr 
and representative men to preserve the 
în none was it mòre living than in Englani. 
lion of the sasembly of the Three Estates, 
the English axembly waa peculiar in two 
behind it à documentary déclaration oí 

‘universal rights, and that it contained 
Shire" às well a vlected burghers frow 
and Spanish assemblims had ihe latter 
eleotod. element. 

features gave tbe English Parliament & peoulis- 
i le with the ‘Throne. The document in 
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vad liberty. of every sort of citzan—savo with the consent of 
that man’s 

The ‘of the elected shire representatives in the 
варив Раана а осна рану ог tho Bridal 
situntion—oame shout from very simple and apparently innocuous 
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general owners in town and country, the Common, 
Жек Желш арен) Шош Шо ргө, Tard and Bishopa. So 
there grew up in England a representative assembly, the Com 
mons, beside sn episcopal and patrician qne, the Lords. Them 
and fundamental difference between the 
personnel of the two assemblies; many of the knights of the 
shire were substantial men who might be as wealthy and 
irifluential as peers and also the sons and brothers of peers, but 
fon the wholo the Commons was the more pleboian assembly. 

From the first these two assemblies, and especially the 
Commons, displayed a disposition to claim the entire power 
of taxation in the land. Gradually they extended their parviow 
ûf grievances to a criticism of all the affairs of the realm. 

‘We will not follow the fluctuations of tha power and prestige 
of tho English Parliament through the time of the Tudo 
monarchs (ie, Henry VII and VII, Edward VI, Mary, and 
Elizabeth), but it will be manifest from what las been said that 
when nt, Inst James Stuart made his open claim to. autocracy 
the English merchants, peers, and private gentlemen found 
(иеа ый lek et ен кышны пым ы е 
sisting him such as no other people in Europe possessed. 

peculiarity of the English political conflict was its 
comparative detachment from the great struggle between Catholic 
and Protestant that was now being waged all over Europe. 
"There were, it is true, very distinct religious issues mixed up i 
the English strugzlo, but upon ite main lines it was a political 
siruggle of King against the Parliament embodying the clas 
of private-property-owning citizens. But Crown and people 
were formally reformed and Protestant. It is true that many 
people on the latter side were Protestants of a Bible-respecting, 
nonsacerdotal type, representing the Reformation according tO 
the peoples, and that the king was the nominal head of a special 
wacerdota! and sseramentil church, the established Church of 
England, representing the Reformation according to the princes. 
but this antagonism never completely obscured tho essentiale 
m Е 


the conflict, 
The struggle of King and Parliament had already reached 
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an acute phase before tho death of James I (1625), Ба ошу за 
the reign of hig son Charles T did it culminate in: 
SUE Mese un eroe a Erg ird md 
a position, in view of the lack of Parliamentary control over foreign 
policy; he embroiled tho country in a conflict with both Spain 
and Franoe, and then osmo to 6 oruntry for ssppli ia: the 
hope that patriotic feeling would override the normal dislike to 
giving him money, When Parliament refused supplies, he 
demanded Joans from various subjects, and attempted similar 
illegal exactions. 

‘This produced from Parliament in 1628 a very memorable 
document, the Petition of Right, citing the Great Charter and 
rehearsing the legal limitations ра ы ратк. of the English 
king, denying hia right to levy charges upon, or: to imprison 
or punish anyone, or to quarter soldiers on the people, without 
due process of law. 

‘The Petition of Right stated the case of the English Parlia- 
ment, ‘The disposition to "stato a case" has always been a 
very marked English’ characteristic, When President Wilson, 
during the Great War of 1914-18, prefaced each step in his policy 
by a "Note," he was walking in the most respectable traditions 
ol the English. 

Charles dealt with this Parliament with a high li 
diamiseed i&.im 1020, and for eleven years he summoned no 
Parliament. He levied money illegally, but not enough for his 
Purpose; and realizing that. the church could be used ma an 
instrument of obedience, he made Land, an aggressive high 
chmohman, very much of a priest and a very beliover in 
Nato m Archbishop of Canterbury, and so head of the 

uręh of 


Tn 1638 Charles tried to extend the half-Protestant, half- 
Catholio characteristics-of the Church of England to his other 
Kingdoms of Scotland, where the secession from Catholicism had 
been more complete, and where a non-sacerdotal, non-sncra- 
mental form of Christianity, Prexbyterianism had been established 
за the national church, ‘The Scoteh revolted, and the English 
levies Charles raised to ight them mutinied, 

Insolvency, at all times the natural result of a “spirited” 
orsign policy, was close at band. Charles, without money 
or trustworthy troops, had to summon a Parliament mí last 
in 1640, his Parliament, tbe Short Parliament, he dismissed 
in Ши eama avar; ho tried x Оошдей оГ Peers ai York (1840) 
and then, in the November of that year, summoned his lsat 
Parliament. 
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‘This body, the Long Furliament, assembled їп the mood 
for conflict. T seized Laud, the Aretibishop of Canterbury; ant 
charged him with treason. It published a “Grand Remonstrance, 

ag and full statement. of ite case against: Charles. 

vided by a Bill for a meeting of Parliament at least once 
whether the King summoned it or no, It prose 

quid the King chef ministers who had helped Him to meim 


То save Strafford the King plotted for a sudden seizure of 

the army. "his was discovered, and the Bill for 
Strafford’s condemnation was hurried on in the midst of a vast 
popular excitement, Charles I, who wa probably ons of th: 
meanest and most treacherous occupants the English tiron 
lias ever known, was frightened by the London crowds. Befor 
Strafford could dio by duo legal , it was mecesssry for the 
King to give hin assent, Charles gavo it—and Strafford wo. 
beheaded. 


‘Meanwhile the King was plotting and looking for help in 
strange quarters—from the Cstholio Irieh, from treasonable 
Sootchmen. Finally, he resorted to a forcible-feeble divplay 
of violence, He went down to the Houses of Parliament (0 
arrest five df his most active opponenta, He entered the How 
of Commons and tock the Speaker's chair. He was prepared 


Breater resources. i 
Kunden UMEN E d MAC RD B 


642. 
‘There followed a long and obstinate’ civil war, the King 
holding Oxford, ‘the Parliament; London. Success swayed 


from side to side, but the King could never close on London 
nor Parliament take Oxtord. antagonist was weakened 
‘by moderate adherents who not want to go too far." 
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bere emerged among the Parliamentary. commanders w 
Кечи сес уы азе тореси үнер 
and who rose to tho position of general. Lord Warwick, his 

temporary, deseribes him as e plam mau, in a cloth suit 
made rsen ter "Ha vaa no cate fighting sollon, 
but a military organizer; he realized the inferior quality of many 
of the Parliamentary forces, and set himsolf to remedy it. The 
Cavaliers of the King had ihe picturesque tradition of chivalry 
and loyalty on their side; Pe А waa something new and 
Зацы miv my comparable, traditions. “Your trope 
are most of them old decayed serving men and tapsters," said 
Cromwell, “Do you think that the spirits of such base and 
moan fellows will aver be able to encounter gentlemen that have. 








enc Nea i леон oy ae 

ub, there is somet! ter or 
нокко ca eee 
himself to get together a "godly" t They worm to be 


КЕБ ЕКЕ т m.s М Чы] учаны ы шы 
of strong convictions. [б disregarded traditions. 
and drew bin officers frm every clam. “T 

eine suesteceied pian iet. awe sabat ba Ma far ud 
loves uhat ha knows, than what you call a gentleman and is 
nothing else," 

England disooyered a new force, the Ironsides, in ite midst, 
ın which footmen, draymen, and ships’ eaptains held high com- 
mand, side by side with men.of family, They becamo 
on which the Parliament sought to reconstruct ite entire army, 

lronsides were-the backbone of the "New Model" From 
Mansion Mope to eei Hose men. swept ihe Cera er belor 
them. The King was nt last a captive in the hands of Parliament, 
hero were atill attempts st settlement that would havo 
let the ‘king a fort of king, but Charles was a man doomed to 
false a man that bo 








s, and by attempta at 
firmness beyond the compass of the law; and most, revolutions 


j ‘English 
revolution was mo exception. ‘Tho English are by natura a 
сорой mad von e,yasilating- people, and bd probably the 
great majority of them still wanted the King to and 
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people to be free, and all the lions and lamba to lie down 
and liberty. But the army of the New Model 
‘could not go back. There would have been soant merey, for 
these draymen and footmen who had ridden down the 
gentlemen if the King etme back: When Pasllament Began 
to treat. "with this regal trickster, the New Model inter 
рЫ: ры Pade: weed ont eighty members from the 
Howse of Commons who favoured the King, and ‘the illegal 
residue, the Ramp Parliament, then put the King on trial. 
Bit Ideed tho) King was already doomed: -Tho House of 
Lords rejected the ordinunee for the trial, and the Rump 
proclaimed “that the People are, under God, the БЧ of all 
just power," and that “the Commons of England... have 


itself the Gommons—procecded’ with the trial, The King wns 

condemned as a. “tyrant, traitor, murderer, and enemy of his 
country" He was taken one January morning in 1049 to a 
yoaffold erected outside the windows of his own banqusting- 








and nfter six and a half yeare of a destructive civil 
war which had been caused almost entirely by hia own law. 
dessmees. 

‘This was indeed a great and terrifying thing that Parliament 
had dons, ‘The like of it had never been beard of in the world 
before. Kings had killed each other times enough; parricide, 
fratrloide, nasnssination, those are the privileged expedienta of 

; but that n section. of the people should rise up, try its 

ling solemnly tind deliberately for disloyalty, misohiof, and 

treachery, and condemn and kill him, sent horror through every 

Court in Europe. ‘The Rump Parliament had gone beyond the 

Seas aod concience of iia Sine. Te was as if m committee of 

jungle taken an & tiger—a crime against nature. 

‘The Tear of Russia chased the English envoy from his Court. 

France and Holland committed acts of open hostility. England, 
Sonfased and constience-strisken at her own sacrilege, stood 


But for a time the personal quality of Oliver Cromwell and 
Baits tree eect ob Os sey ‘is lad created main- 
tained England in the republican course she had taken. The 

Trish Catholics had made a masmcre of Bet Protestant English 
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hy hig troops; but the atrocities of the maésacro were fresh in 
Ша mind, no quarter was given in batts, end so bia memory 
till rankles in ho minds of the Irish; who havo o long memory 


came Sootland, whore Cromwell shattored a 
Rogalist army at the Batila of Dunbar (1650) 

hen he turned his nttention to Holland, which country 
had rashly seized upon the divisions among the English as an 
excuse for the injury of a trade riyal. The Dutch were then 
the rulers of the sea, and the English lieet fought against odds; 
but after a series of obstinate sea fights the Dutch were driven 
Iron tbe Th peas and the English tok thnir plaoo, aa tha 
sscondant naval power, Dutch and French ships must dip 
iex igi Vo hema Ao Каш йен wont loto bhe Mediterraniar. 
=the est gah naval Sorento ante hoec waters put ridi 
rion pirane, of the ogi: shipper Tuscany and 
Malta, and bombarded the pirate nest of unis and destroyed 
the. pirate fleet—which in eins days of Charles had been 
wont to come right up to tlie conste of Cornyall and Devon to 
intercopt hips and carry off slaves tû Africa, 

The etrong arm of England also intervened to protect the 
Protestanta in the south of France, who were being hunted to 
death by the Duke of Savoy. Trance, Sweden, Denmark, all 

found it wiser to overcome their. first distaste for regicide nnd 
allied themselves with England. Came a war with Spain, and 
the great. English Blake destroyed the Spanish Plato 
Fleet at ‘Teneriffe in an aotion of almost incredible daring. He 
enguged land batteries. He was the first. man “that brought 
slips ta contemn castles on the shore.” (He died in 1057, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, but after the restoration 
of the monarchy his bones were dug out by the order of Charles. 
ll, and removed to St. Margaret's, Westminster.) Such was 
the figuro that ا‎ out jn the eyes of the world daring her 
brief republican da; 

Ou Beptórber rd, 1618, Cromvell died in tho midst of & 
grent storm that did not fail to impresa thë superstitious, Once 
lis strong hand lay still, England fell away from this premature. 
attempt to realize » righteous commonweal of free men. lu 


back to England with all those manifestations of personal loyalty. 

dear to the English beart, and the country Md id d 

military and naval efficiency as a sleeper might wake and stretch 

and yawn after too intense a dream. ‘The Puritans wore. 

with, “Merrie England” was herself again, and in 1687 the 
‘ue 
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Dutch, once more masters of the ssa, ssiled up the Thames to 
Gravesend and burnt an English fleet in the Medway. 

“On the night when our shipe were burnt by. the Dutch,” 
says Pepys, in his diary, “the King did sup with my Lady 
Custelmaine, md ther they were all mad, hunting a poor 
moth," 

Charles, from tbe date of his return, 1660, took control o! 
the foreign affaire of the State, and in 1070 concluded a весте 
tresty with Louis XIV of France by which he undertook to 
subordinate entirely Enclish foreign policy to that of France 
for an annual pension of £100,000. Dunkirk, which Cromwell 
had taken, hind already been sold back to France. The King 
Wad à great sportaman; he had the true English love for watch 

lhorse-races, and the racing centre at Newmarket is perhay= 
his most characteristic monument. 

While Charles lived, his easy humour enabled. him to retain 
the Hritish crown, but he did so by wariness end compromise, 
and when in 1685 he was imcoeeded by lis brother Jemes Il 






James set himself ta force his country into «religious reunion 
with Rome, In 1088 he was in flight to France. But this timo 
the great lords and tnercbants and gentlemen were too ciroun 
spect to let this revolt against the King fling them into the 
hands of æ scond Pride or a second Cromwell. They hed 
already called in another king, William, Prince of Orange, to 
replace James. ‘The change was made repidly. ‘There was o 
civi war—exsept in lreland—and по release of any deeper 
revolutionary forces in the country. 

‘Of William's claim to the throne, or rather of his wife 

"^y claim, we eannot tell here, ita interest is purely technical, 
nr how Wiiliam HI and Mary ruled, nor how, after the widower 
William had reigned alone for a time, the ‘throne passed on to 
"Mary's sister Anne (1702-14). Anne sems to have thought 
favourably of a restoration of the Stuart line, but the Lorde and 
the Conimons, who now dominsted English affairs, preferred 2 
less competent king. Some sort of claim could be made out 
ior ts Elector of Hanover, who became King of England «s 
George Y (1714-97). He waa entirely German, be could speek 
no English, and hé brought a swarm of German women nnd 
German attendants to the English Court; a dullness, a tarnish, 
eame ovr tbe intellectual life of the land with hia coming, but 
this isolation of the Court from English life waa his conclusive 


art of bribery anda study of tho methods of worki 
carried to a high pith by Sir Robert Walpole, had robbed the 
House of Commons of its original freedom and vigour, By 
Бона ЕЗҮ ГӨ ашыг OS wei alte o 
shrinking number of electors, CML Soon ttle ox a Spa 
tion would return one or tro members (old Serum bad one 
non-resident voter, no population, and two members), while 
newer populous centres had no representation at all. And by 
insisting upon a high property qualification for members, the 
chance of the Commons speaking in common accents of vulgar 
needa waa still more restricted.. 
EE d 


the seventeenth and ا‎ centuries between the th 

main factors in the problem of the “modern state”; [^ 

the Crown, the private property owners, and that vague power, 

sill Mind and ignorant, the power of the quite common people 
l'ha latter factor appears as only at momenta when the 





Towarda the Crown the English Parliament has held and still 
holds much the relation of tho mayor of the palace to ths Mero- 
vingian kings. The king is conceived of as ceremonial and 
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of tha Crown, and the sncocesion of the font Hanoverian Georges 
William TV (1830), Victoria (1837), Edward VIL (1901), ani 
the present king, George V (1010), is of a quite different strain 
from thm felle and short-lived Merovingian monarchy. In 
the affairs of the church, the military and naval organizations, 
and the foreign office, thess sovereigns have all in various degrees 
exercised an influence which is none tho less important becaus 
itis indefinable: 


54 
The Break-up and Disorder of Germany. 

Upon no part of Europe did tho collapse of the idea of » 
unified Christendom bring more disastrous consequences thus 
to Germany. Naturally one would hare supposed that tho 

ing by origin a German, both in the cuse of the earlier 





into the national monarch of a united state. 
‘Tt was the accidental misfortune of Germany that her emperors 
‘Dever remained Frederick I, the last Hohenstanfen, 


qus, na vo live een, s hall Orientlisd Silio; t Habeburg 
by marrisge and inclination, became, in the person of Charles 
first Burgundian and then Spanish 'in spirit, After the death 


Italy; but the Austrian line, obstinately Catholic, holding ite 
patrimony mostly on the eastern frontiers, deeply слалі, 
therefore, with Hungarian affairs and paying tribute, as Fer 
dinand and his two suocessors did, to the ‘Turk, retained no 
gip upon the north Germans with theit disposition towards 

tim, their Baltio and westward affinities, and their 
ignorance of or indifference to the Turkish danger. 

‘The sovereign princes, dukes, electors, prinoe bishops and 
the like, whose domains eut up the map of the Germany of the 
Middle Ages into a patchwork, were really not the equiva- 
Mia of tae Kings Ө! Бараа and France They жое таб 
n: tho levelof the great land-owning dukes and peers of France 
and England. Until 1701 none of them had the title of King.” 
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the civil war in England (104240) and to the war of tho Fronde 
(1048-55), the league of feudal nobles against the Crown in 
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question of food or munitions. Aa the long struggle dragged 
On from phase to phase, and (he financial distress of the land 
increased, the commanders of both sides were forced to fall buck 
"spon the looting of towns «nd villages, both for supply and to 
quake up the aream ol thes solder’ pay. The soldier beca 
therefore, more und more mere brigands living on the country 
And the Thirty Years Wat set up a tradition of looting as s 

ie operation ih warfare and of outrage aa à soldier's 

that las tuinted the good name of Germany right down 
to the Great War of 1014. 

deere TE DO i e nen ema 

of the massacre and burning of burg, will 

Desens ean ese I than any 
grece Bo harried waa the land tbat the farmers censed 
from cultivation, what snateb crops could be harvested were hidden 
awey; and great crowds of starving women and children becamo 
samp followers of the armies, and supplied a thisvish tail to the 
rougher plundering, At the close of tho struggle all Germany was 
ruined and desolate, Central Europe did not fully recover irom 
these robberies and devaststions for a century. 

Here we can but name Tilly and Wallenstein, the great 
plunder oaptaine ox the Habeburg side, ánd Güstavus Adolphus 
the King af Sweden, the Lion of the North, the champion af the 
Protestants, whose dream waa to make the Baltic Sea "Swedish 
Lake." Gustavus Adolphos was killed in his decisive victory 
over Wallenstein at Lützen (1682), and Wallenstein was murdered 
in 1634. 

In 1648 the princes and dipiomatists gathered ‘amidst tke 
havoo they had made to.patch up tho affairs of Central Europe 
at the Peace of Weatphalis. By that peace the power of the 
Emperor was reduced to a shadow, and the acquisition of Alsace 
‘brought France up to the Rhine. snes i the 

terri 





#5 
‘The Splendaure of Grand Monarchy in Europe. 
Wo ave opt this ciinpter with the stare of wo countries 
‘the Netherlands and: Bri d “dey 


ain, i which the resistance of 
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private éitizen to this new type of monarehy, the Machiavellian 
monarchy, that was arising out of tho morai collapse of Chris- 
бойоп жодоо! Вов ба Face, Bii, i many pafla of 
Germany and of Italy—Saxony and Tuxany e.g— personal 
‘was not so restrained and overthrown; it established 
itself, indeed, as the ruling European aystem during the seven- 
tenth and eighteenth centuries, And even in Holland and 
adi e 
reco! 
the elghtocath centory. 
, (in Poland conditions 
and ihey 
Wil be dealt'with ina Intar 
section.) 

In France there hid 
been no Magna Charts, 
and there was not quite 
so definite and effective n 
tradition of parlismentary 
rule, ‘There was the same. 
opposition of interesta be- 
tween the crown on the 
one hand and the lanllonds 





pnd die erat “minister mse 

fighting des Be lle in England—but ultimately (1652), afte 
was ior L— but. after. 
a civil war, they were conclusively defeated; and while in England. 
after the establishment of the Hanoveriana the Honse of Lords. 
‘tad their subservient Commons ruled the ‘country, in Franoe, on. 
the contrary, after 1662, the Court entirely dominated the 
aristocracy. Cardinal Mazarin was himself building upon a. 
foundation that Cardinal Richslieu, the contemporary of King 
Jamea Tof England, hud prepared for him. 
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tree. By the opening of tho eighteenth century English writers 
ate already calling attention to the misery of the French lower 
classes and tho comparative prosperity, at tiat fime, of thn English 
Р Gin euch termin of unrighteousness, what we muy call ^ Grund 
Monarchy” established itself in France. Louis XIV, styled tho 
Grand Monarque; reigned for the unparalleled length of seventy 

two years (1648-1715), and set's pattern for all the kings of 
Europe. At first he was guided by his Machiavellian minister, 
Cardinal Mazarin; after the death of the Cardinal he himself, in 





bankruptcy 
foreign policy with an elaborate dignity that still exhorts our 
admiration, His immediate desire was to consolidate ап! 
‘extend France to the Rhine and Pyronees, and to absorb tho 
Spanish Netherlands; his remoter view saw the French kings 
fas the possible successors of Charlemagne in a recast Holy Roman 


He mado bribery a Stato method almost more important 
than warfare. Charles If of England was in his pay, and so 
‘were most of the Polish nobility, presently to be described. 
His money, or rather the money of the tax-paying clasees in 
France, went everywhere, But his prevailing occupation wos 
splendour. His great palace at Versailles, with its salons, its 
corridors, fs mirrors, its terraces and fountains and parks und 
prospects, was the envy and admiration of the world. 

‘He provoked a universal imitation. Every king and princelet 
in Europe was building his own Versailles as much beyond his 
means вз his subjects and credits would permit. Everywhere 
thie nobility rebuilé or extended their chitenux to the new 
pattern. A grat industry of beautiful and elaborate fabrics 
and furnishings developed. The luxurious arte flourished every- 
where; in alabaster, faience, gilt wood-work, metal 
work, stamped leather, much music, magnificent painting, 
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Roman Empire, he drifted in his later years to tho propitiation 
which hind hitherto. heen hostile to him, Hs 
t himself against those spirits of independence and disunion, 
‘noes, and ho made war against Protestantist: 
numbers of his most sober and valuable 
abroad by his religious persecutions, taking 


rule were carried out, the ““dragonnades,"* a peouliarlş malignant 

And effectual form of persecution. Rough soldiers were quartered 

in of the Protestants, and were free to disorder the 

life of their hosts and insult their womankind as they thought 

fit, Men yielded to that sort of pressure who would not have 
rack fire. 


| 


cf the next generation of Protestants was 
ken up, and ihe parents bnd to give Catholic instruction 
or none. gave it, no doubt, with n sneer and an intonation 
that all faith in it. While more tolerant countries 
mainly sincerely Catholio or sincerely Protestant, the 
perseouting countries, like Frano» and Spain and Italy, so des- 
troyed honest Protestant teaching that these people’ bocamo 
mainly Catholic believers or Catholic atheists, ready to break 
‘out into blank atheism whenever the opportunity offered. The 
mesi reign, that of Louis XV, was the age of that supreme-mocker 
Voltaire (1604-1778), an age in which everybody in French 
ry conformed to the Roman Church and hardly anyone 
believed in it. 


lt was part—end n5 excellent pari—of the poss of Grand 
Monarchy to patronize literature end the eejencsk Louie XIV 
E EEA, rivalry with the English Royal 
(кт а Сып and the similar nsscintion at Florence, 

decorated his Court with poets, playwrights, philosophers, and 
scientific men. If the scientific process got little inspiration 
from this patronage it did at any rate acquire rescurdes for 
sxperiment and publietion, and A oertain: prestiga inthe: eyes 

e vulgar. 

‘The literary activities of France «nd England set the key 
aË most of the literary activities of Europe during this period of 
Big and little Grand Monarchs, of great country houses and of 
growing commercitl powors. French conditions were much mors 
monarchist than the , more centralized and’ uniform. 


ri 


| 
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iho English; it never produced such literary "common men" 
as tho English Bunyan, and in the seventeenth century It had 
mo such release of the dissentient spirit as the Commonweal, 
to liberate a Milton. Ite disposition was much more towards 
corectitude and limitation, ít was more completely under the 
way of the schoolmaster and the scholarly orítio.. It subordinated 
ibstance to style, ‘The organization of an Academy still further 
restrained ite already excessive restraints. As 6 consequence of 
these differences, this French literature before the nineteenth 
contury was saturated with literary self-consciousness, and 
seems 0 have been written rather in the spirit of a good scholar 
who fears bad marke than in that of a man seeking frank ex- 
pression, Tê is a literature of cold, correot and empty master- 
pieces, tragedies, comedies, romances and critical dissertations 
extraordinarily devoid of vitality. Eminent among the practi- 
tioners of dramatio correctitude were Comeille (1606-1084) and 
Racine (1630-1099), Molière (1022-78) also triumphed over his 
period with comedies that some authorities esteem tho best 
inthe world. Almost the only vein of easy, vivid and interesti 
reading to be found among this genteol and stately mental 
furniture of the French Grand Monarchy ie to be found in 
the goasiping and scandalous memoire of the timo. ‘There 
is’ that, and there is some lively social and political con- 
troversy. 

Some of the brightest and best writing in French during this 
time was done out of France by Frenchmen. in exile and in 
revolt. Descartes (1606-1650), the greatest of French philosophers, 
lived for most of his life in the comparativo security of Holland. 
Ho is the central and dominant figure of a constellation of 
speculative minds which were active in tindermining, modifying 





(1712-1778), another outoast spirit, with his 
sttaok on formal morals and his sentimental idealization of 
nature and freedom, stands out as the master novelist of 
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put Bacon, of whom we have already told in cur account of the 
seientific sanes, and Hobbes and Locke. Milton (1608- 
1074) wore a mixed garment of Greek and Latin leaning, Italian 
eulture and Puritanical theology, with a glory all his own. There 
was a considerable free literature outside the range of classica! 
influence finding perhaps its most charavcteriétic expression in 
Bunyan’s Wu's Progress (1673). Tha still underrated 
creative work of Defoe (1659-1731) again, is manifestly addressed 
to-s publio:inmocent of the uctomplishmente and affectations of 
the academic world. “His Robinson Crusoe is among the great 
inventions of literature. His Moll Flanders is an admirable 
study of manners, and both that and his fictitious developments 
of history are technically far in advance of any of hia: contem. 
porariés. Nemrly on @ tovel with him was Fielding, the London 
magistrate, the author of Tom Jones. Samuel Richardson, the 
linendraper who wrote Pamela and Clarissa, was n third. great 
figure among the living re of English literature in tho 
eighteenth century, the literature that did not trouble to bo 


literary, and witli these fhree ít is the custom of eriticiam to 


and with that of J. J, Rousseau, the novel, the pseudo-real 
account of waya'of living, of going about in the world, of the 
enoounter with moral problems, comes back into. importance. 
Tt disap in the decline of the Roman Empire, Its return 
marks the release of new, indeterminate sorts of people curious 
about life and conduct, peopl of some leisure, people anxious 
to supplement their own experience by stories ої kindred adven- 
life las become less urgent and more interesting for 





ignificant in English literature 
Addison (1672-1719) and tho lumpish lovableness 
^ Samuel Johnson (1709-1734), the compiler of the finit 
English’ dictionary; Of his actual writings scarcely anything 

a fow short lives of tho poets remains readable, but his 
and oddities have been preserved for all time in the 
inimitable biography of Boswell. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), 
classical in intention and French in spirit, translated Homer 
and tmnsmuted a broadly Deistio philosophy into neatly 
polished verse. ‘The most powerful writivg of this age of polito 
nd. secdndary mtn in England es in France came from a spirit 
in exasperated conilict with tho current order, and, indeed, 
with the whole order of the world, Swift (1667-1745), the author 
ol Gulliver's Travels. Laurence Sterne: (1713-1768), the rather 
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Gibbon, the historian, we shall quote in a subsequent section, 
ind then we will snimadvert sgsin upon. the peculiar! mental 
limitations of this gentlemanly ago. 

‘The Grand ue died in 1715. Louis XV was his 
great-grandson and au incompetent imitstor of his predecessor's 
sagniñoance. He posed ss a king, but hia ruling passion waa 
that common obsession of our Kind; the pursuit of women, 
tempered by a superstitious fear of bell. How such women 
as ts Duchess of Cháteaurour, Madame de Pompadour, and 
Madame du Barry dominated the pleasures of the ing, and 
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Louis XVI (1774-95), @ dull, well-meaning man, an excellent 
shot, and an amateur locksmith of some ingenuity. Of how he 
vare to follow Charles I to the scaffold we shall tell in a later 
section. Our present concern is with Grand: Monarchy in. the 
days of ite glory. 
‘Among the chief practitioners of Grand Monarchy outside 
France we may note first the Prussian kings, Frederick William 1 
(1713-40), and his son and successor, Frederick II, Frederick 
the Great (1740-86). ‘The story of the slow rise of the Hohen- 
voller family, which ruled the Kingdom of Prussia,’ fom 
ineonspiouous beginnings is too tedious and unimportant 
us to follow here, It is a story of luck and violence, of bold) 
claims and sudden betrayals, It is told with great appreciation. 
in Carlyle's Frederick the Great. By-the eighteenth century the 
Prussian kingdom waa important enough io threaten the empire; 
it had a strong, well-drilled army, and ita king was an attentive 
and worthy student of Machiavelli. Frederiok the Great per- 
fected his Versailles at Potsdam. There the park of Sans Souci, 
with its fountains, avenues, statuary, aped its model; there, also, 
was the New: Palace; a vast brick building erected at enormous 
expense, the Orangery in the Italian style, with u collection of 
pictures, a Marble Palace, and so om. Frederick carried cultura 
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to the pitch of sathorship, and corresponded with and enter- 
tainod Voltaire, to their mutual exazporstion. 

The Austrian dominions were kept too busy between th. 
‘the French and the anvil of the Turks to develop 
the real Grand Monarch stylo motil the mign of Maria-Theresa 
(who, being a woman, did not bear tho title of Empress) (1740- 
80), Joseph IL, who was Emperor from 1765-90, succeeded to 


таа in 1780. 
lith Peter the Great (1682-1725) the empire of Muscovy 
broke sway from her Tartar traditions snd entered the sphere 
ch attraction. Peter shaved the Oriental bearda of hin 
introduced Western costume. These were but th» 
outward and visible symbols of his westering tendencies. To 
rolonse himself from the Asiatic feeling and traditions of Moscow, 
which, like Peking hus a sacred inner city, the Kremlin, he 
built himself a new capital, Petrograd, upon the swamp of ths 
Neva. And of course he built his Versailles, the Peterhof, abont 
eighteen miles from this new Paris, employing n French architect 
and having а terrase, fountains, cascades, picture gallery, park, 
aid all the recognized features, His more distinguished successors 
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Succession, Spain, by the imperial enterprises of 
Charles V and Philip II, and enfeebled теа аа 
темы ы аы шек Mr Eu BONN eer 
teenth and eighteenth centuries sinking down from her temporary 
importanos in European affairs to the level of a menondary 


power again 

‘These monarchs ruled their kingdoms as their 
noblemen ruled their estates: they. plotted against one another, 
they were politic and far-seeing in an unreal fashion, they made 
жага, thoy epent the substance of Europe upon absurd “policies” 
ot aggression and resistance, At last them burst upon them a 
great storm out of the depths. That storm, the Firat French 
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Revolution, the indignation of the common mau in Europe, 
took their system unawares. It was but the outbreak 
of & grest cycle of political and social storma thet still continues, 
that will perhaps continue until every vestige of nationalist 
monarchy haa been swept out of the world and tho skies clear 
again for the great peace of the federation of mankind. 


в 
Muric in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 

‘The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were a period of 
vigorous progress in music. ‘The intellectual instrument had 
been elaborated; the major and minor scales with’ their fixed 
succession of notes, their adaptability to modulation and their 
possibilities of harmonie colour, were established. Tt was 
possible to define » musical intention clearly, to regulate tho 
cooperation of diverse instruments with ‘great exactitude. 
‘And social conditions, tho growing towns, the Courta, the country 
houses were adding new fields of musical possibility to the older 
range of the church choirs, Masques and pageanta bad been 
popular in the sixteenth century; they gave opportunities for 
tlaborsto musio; and with the seventeenth cume a great develop- 
ment to operas and oratorios. 

In Italy appeared the "Nuove Musiche." Lully (1685-1687), 
saya Sir W. H. Hadow, “is the most important historically, 
not only for the dramstio power of his melody but for the elose 
accuracy of his deelamation. " Beside him stands the Italian 
Monteverde, Musio began to work: upon a largo scale in this 


period. 

"The sistesnth-century Maeses were written for tho church 
choir, the sixteenth-century madrigale for a party of friends 
round the supper-table; only towards ita end do the lutenista 
and the virginalists begin to introduce into executive art the 
conception of the virtuoso. . , . The vast improvement in organ 
building brought with it a suncoasion of great performers: Bull 
and Philips the Englishmen, Sweelinck the Netherlander, Fresco- 
baldi at Rome, Froberger in Vienna, Buxtelinda in Lubes, 





frst half of the aixteeath century, it took nearly a hundred 
Дө лш ewe зе ыш шуаш ын к ТА 
the lutenist, can still inveigh against the ‘scoulding violins,” 
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62. 

‘end regret the quieter and more even tonb of its ancestor the 
viol. But its wider compass, its greater agility and its mom 
poignant. power of expression made themselves felt in thp lon; 
nm. «|. In Italy, its natural home, though. clumsily held 
and clumsily played, it came to be recognized aa the only instru- 


For a time, we are told, the display and adoration of tho 
vocalist in Italian opera retarded musical development; tho 
seventeenth-century singers, and especially the male sopranos, 
sustained almost as ‘and terrible a fame as the modem 
film. ster, yet the period produced the abundant and beautiful 
musio of Alessandro Scarlatti (1659-1725), the precursor of 
Mozari. ln England в great outburst of musical uctivity 
followed a phase of quiescence during tho Commonweal ani 
gulminated in. Purcell (1058-1095). In Germany the little 
Courts and town-banda provided numberless centres of musica! 
stimulation, and in 1085 in Saxony J. S. Bach and Handel were 
born, to carry German music to a pitch of supremacy it was to 
retain for a century and e half, “Of all composers,” soys 
Bir W. H. Hedow, “before the Viennese petiod they are the 
most closely related to our own day, their voices sound in our 
tars with the most familiar nccents.”” 

ina, wha marked a previous oulmination in music, 

is by comparison, & being ino different world. Ho was the 
¢rowning muster of choral music before the days of instrumenta! 
aokievement. Following upon the names of Bach and Handel 
thera in & constellation; Haydn (1732-1809), Mozart 
(1756-1191), Beethoven (1770-1827), stand out mong the 
brightest stars, "The great stream of modern music was now 
lowing wide and deep, And still flows. Here we can but 
name’ composers end further on give, in a brief paragraph or 
£0, a few compact generalizations about the азі об фе nine 
teenth century and our own days. At the time of ita making 
this seventeonth and eightcenth-eentary music was the privilege 
SE s emall cultivated world—people in Courts, people in pro- 
vincial towns and country houses who could organize perform 
ances, ‘people in. cities large enough for opera-houses and 
voncert-rooms, ‘The peasant and the worker of Western Europe 
had les and less musio in the seventeenth and eighteenth oon- 
turiea while these now forms were developing. Folk singing 
bad declined and semed likely ta be forgotten. A few popular 
songs, a few. hymns, was all the musical life left to the 
generality of people, Religious revivals in those days probably 

A Bir W, H, Hadow, Muric, 
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owed something of their impetus to their release of the pent-up 
singing impulse. It is only to-day, with a vast development of 
the mechanion! methods of ‘musical reproduction that music, 
modernized, evolved snd exalted, returna into tho common 
lii» and Bach and Beethoven become a part of the general 
culture of mankind. 


$7 
Seventeenth and Kighteenth-Century Painting. 

The painting and architecture of this period, like its musio, 
roficot the social conditions of the time. It i « time of frag- 
mentation for ideas and for power, and no longer do considerations 
of object and dignity dominate pictorial art. Religious subjects 
are relegated to a secondary place, nnd where they nre dealt 
with they are dealt with as incidents in & narrative amd not as 
great spectacular facts. Allegory snd symbolio figures decline, 
The painter painta for thie sake af the vision and neither for the 
ides nor the faot, The picture of reality replaces the heroio 
or devotions! picture just aa the novel replaces the epic and 
the fantastic romance. The two supreme masters in the painting 
of the seventeenth century are Velazquez (1699-1060) and 
Rembrandt (1606-1089), ‘Yo them it would seem all life was 
equal exoept in зо far aa it gave them more or less scope for the 
realization of beauty, in atmosphere, in light, in substance. 
Velazquez st the decaying Court of Spain painted popes snd 
kings without flattery, and dwarfs and cripples without con- 
tempt. Minuto, analytical and documentary drawing of objects 
gives lace in the work of these, the first of the modems, tos 

rond. rendering of effect, to a concentration upon unity of im- 
pression atthe cost of all secondary considerations. Hitherto, 
in the more centralized life of the past, the picture had been a 
witness, an exhortation, a flatterer, an embellishment; now, in 
a great many cases, it became a thing in itself, existing for the 
sake of itself, Pictures were hung up as pictures—colleoted 
into galleries. Landscape developed vigorously, also. genre 
painting. ‘The nuide waa painted pleasantly and oxcitingly, and 
in France Watteau, Fragonard and others delighted and ded 
the gentlefolle with a delicate apotheosis of tlie facts of country 
lif.” One realizes in these things ‘the evidences of a growing 
community of secure, prosperous and quite fine-spirited people, 
appreciative of life and a little detached from either its magnifi- 


ences sufferings. 
"The Elizabethan period in England had no plastic enthusiasms 
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to match its literary and musical activities. It. imported is 
‘Painters and architects, But in the seventoonth and eighteenth 
centuries the wealth and prosperity of what had 
lithérto been æ yery marginal country in European civilization 
created conditions favourable to artistio efort, and in tho 


| 





lori. 

This poriod of the monarchies and gentlefolk was also 
extremely favoursble to the development of certain types of 
architecture, Processes already active in the sixteenth century 
were going on now with enhanced vigour. Everywhere monarclin 
were ling and rebuilding palaces, and the nobles and gentry 
TE demolhing Wier canta and replacing: hem with 
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uid, the free and natural development of Renaissance architecture 
was checked by a wave of classical . The gmdual 
Fe of claasicsl studies in the ls of Western, Europ 


ita correlative in a growing tendency. to imitate Greek and 
modela. „What had onoo boen a ейны, wan нот 
becoming a traditi эїшре{уїзд mental drug. | Banks, 
хаслаа, этке авец но a 

yen termoes of houses wore subjeoted to tho colonnade. Бо! 
the worst excesses of i i 
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$8 
The Grascih of tha Tea of Great Powers. 


We have seen how the ides of a world-rule and a community 
of mankind first came into human affairs, and we have traced 
bow the failure of the Christian churches to sustain and establish 
those comosptiona of its founder, led to a moral collapse in 
political affairs, and a reversion to egotism and want of faith. 
We have seen how Maühiavelliao monarchy set iteclf up against 
tho apieit-of brotherhood in Christendom and how Machiavellian 


a kind of inmiortal Beings, the Powers. The Princes came and 
went Louie XIV would be followed by a petticoat-iunting 
Louis XV, aud he again by that dull-witted amateur locksmith, 
Lows XVI. Peter the Great yavo place to ‘a succsssion of 
empreses; tha ohisf continuity of the Habsburgs after Charles V, 
cithor im Austria oF Spain, was a continuity of thick lipe, olumay 
chins, and superstition; the amiable scoundrelian of Charles IT 
would mike a mook of hia own pretensions. But what 

much more steadfast were the souretatiats of the foreign ministries 
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this strange State mythology. ‘To these sovereign deities, 

unity of “Italy,” to the hegemony of “Prussia,” to the gl 
"France," and the destinies of "Russia," aho has sacri 
зу genorations of possibile unity, peace, and prosperity asd 
the lives of millions of men. 

"To regard a tribe or n state па a sort of personality ia a very 
old disposition of the human mind. Ths Bible abounds in such 
Peronifications, Judah, Edom, Moab, Assyria, figure in. ths 
Hebrew Soriptures.na if they. wore individuals; it is sometimn 
impossible to say whether the Hebrew writer is dealing with a 
person or with a nation. It is manifestly a primitive and natural 
dendency, But in the case of modern Europe itis « retrocession. 
Europe, under the idea of Christendom, had gone far towards 
unification. And while such tribal persons ss “Israel” or 
yee” did reprint a seriain cammunity of blond; a oertain 

ity ol type, and s homogeneity of interest, tho Europesn 
кеа A ир oat eighteenth centuries 
‘were éntirely fictitious unities. Russia was in truth an assombly 
ОЁ һе most incongruous elementa, Cossacks, Tartara, Ukrainians, 


HE 
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Li j tho France of Louis XV comprehended Germa 
Alsace and freshly masimilated regions of Burgundy; ib was » 
suppressed Huguenots and s sweating house for 
peasants. In “Britain,” England carried on her back the Hano- 
dominious in Germany, Scotland, the profoundly allen 
Welsh and the hostile and Catholic Irish. Such powers as Sweden. 
Prussia, and still more so Poland and Austria, if we watch them 
in m series oi historical maps, coutract, expand, thrust out 
extensions, aud wander over the map of Europe as amœbs do 
under the mücroseope. , . . 

И we consider the psychology of international relationship 
Ra we see it manifested in the world about us, and us it is shown 
by: the development of the “Power” ities in modern Europe, w= 
Shali realize certain historically very important facts about the 
mature of man. Aristotle seid that man ja a political animal, 
but in our modern sense of the word politica, which now cover 
world-politics, be is nothing of the sort, He has still the instincts 
of the family tribe, and beyond that he has a disposition to attach 
himself snd bis family to something larger, to a tribe, a city, 
anation, orastate. But that disposition, lett to itself, is a vague 
sud very uncritical disposition. If anything, ho is inclined to 
fear and dislike criticism of this something larger that encloses 

life and to which he has given himself, and to avoid such 

Perhaps he bae n subconscious fear of the isolation 
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that may ensue if the system is bróken or discredited. He talos 
the milieu in which he байа himself for granted; he accepts his 
city or hia government, just as he accepta the nose or the digestion 
which fortune has bestowed upon him, But men’s loyalties, the 
sides they take in political things, are not innate, they are educa- 
Чопа! results. For most men their education in these matters 
is the silent, continuous education of things about them. Меп 
find themselves s part of Merry England or Holy Russia; they 
grow up Into these devotions; they accept them as a part af their. 


mature. 

It is only slowly that the world is beginning to realize how 
profoundly the tacit education of circumstances can be supple- 
mented, modified, or corrected by positive teaching, by literature, 
disomasiom, und properly criticized experience. The life 
of the ordinary man із his everyday life, bis little circle of affec- 
tions, fears, hungers, lusts, and imaginative impulses, It із 
only when his attention is to political 
thing vitally affecting this pereonal circle, that he brings his 


matters os he can, and stops thinking about them ss soon as 
posible. It is etill only very curious and exceptional minds, 
or minds that have by example or good education acquired the 
scientifio habit of wanting to know why, or minds shocked and 
distressed by some public catastrophe and roused to wide 
apprehensions of danger, that will not accept governments nnd 
institutions, however preposterous, that do not directly annoy 
them, as satisfactory. ‘The ordinary hitman being, until he is 
fo aroused, will sequicsce in any collective activities that aro 
going on in this world in which he finds himself, and any phrasing 
or symbolization that meets his vague need for something 
greater to which his personal affairs, bis individual circle, can be 


If we keep these manifest limitations of our nature in mind, 
it mo longer becomes a mystery how, as the idea of Christianity 
us a world brotherhood of men sank into discredit because of 
ite fatal entanglement. with priestoraft and the Papacy on the 
one band and with the authority of princes on thy other, and 
the age of faith passed into our present age of doubt and disbelief, 
men shifted the reference of their lives from the kingdom of God 
und the brotherhood af mankind to these apparently more living 
realities, France snd England, Holy Russia, Spain, Prussia, 
which were at lesst embodied in active Courts, which maintained 
laws, exerted power through armies and navies, waved flags 
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wolemnity and were self-assertiye end in- 
entirely, human and understandable бамдат 
men sa Cordial Richelien and Cari 
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а rowed or French or 
[way carriage of the later nineteenth century it woul 
‘roused far less hostility to have jeored at God thea to hare 
beings, England or France or 
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Germany. То these things men's minds clang, and theg elung t 
them becanse fa al the world there mL ed ваш 
fying to cling to. the zeal and living gods of Europ: 

‘This i governments and foreign ofioes, this 
mythology tbeir, loves and bates and conflict 
has so tions of Europe and Western Asis 


a to provide it with its "forma of thought." Nearly all tho 
allthe of the last fwo centurios 
in Europe, have been written in its phraseology... Yet а timo 
is coming when a clearer-ighted gentraion will read with 
perplexity how. in tho community of Westen Europe, consisting 
‘everywhere of very slight variations of a common racial mixture 
‘of Nordie and Iberian peoples and immigrant. Semitio and 
‘Mongolian elementa, speaking nearly everywhere modifications of 
the same Aryan speech, having a common past in tie Roman 
common religious forms, common social uasges, and 
m common arb and science, and intermarrying so freely that no 
sme coul tell with certainty the “nationality” of any of his 
great-grndehildren, men could be moved to the wildest excite- 
ment upon tbe question of the ascendancy of Franoe,” the rise 
and unifeston of "Germany," the rival clama of "Russia 
And “Greece” to possess Constantinople, These cauflicta will 
‘seem then 4s reasonless and insane a4 those dead, now incom- 
prehensible feuds of the “greens” and “bines" that once filled 
the streets of Byzantium with ahouting and bloodshed. 
Tremendonsly a» these phantome, the Powers, rule our minde 
and lives to-day, they are, as this history shows clearly, thing: 
only. of the last few centuries, n mere hour, an incidental phase, 
in the vast deliberate history of our kind. ` They mark a phase 
f relapse, a backwater, as the rise of Machiavellian monnrchy 


f 
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murka a Baskirater; thoy uro part ot tho samo eddy of faltering 
faith, in & al greater and altogether different 
in its tendency, the process of the moral and intellectual 
wonton of mankind. For a tims men have relapsed upon these 
ational or imperia! god of theirs; it is but for s time. The idea 
of the world-State, the univenal kingdom of righteoumess of 
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of Britain at seo, i 
who sing of their саре їп apite of the steadfast onset of sobriety 
and a headache. "These ars dead gods thoy serye, By sea or 
land men want no Powers sacendant, but only law and service. 
That silent unavoidable challenge is in all our minds like dawn 
breaking slowly, shining between the shutters of a disordered 
roam: 


49 
Phe Crowned Republic of Poland and its Fate. 


"The seventeenth ‘century. in. Europe was the century of 
Louis XIV; le aud French ascendancy and Versailles are the 
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квл, н to speak, Catholic inland Britain; entirely sur- 
Founded by enemies instead af by tho soa, She Had ne йиш 
boundaries at all, neither sea nor mountain, And it addled to 
her misfortunes that some of her elected king hod been brilliant 
And aggressive rulers, Eastward her power extended weakly 
into regions inhabited 

THE PARTITIONS OF almost entirely by 

POLAND 


Russians; westward she 


i 





great trade, ahe had no 
great towns to compare 
with those of Westem 
Europe; and no vi 
universities to hold hor 
mind. 


‘Hor 





serfs—but their patriot- 
isn and freedom woro 
incapable of effective 
co-operation. While 
warfare was a matter of 
levies of mon and horse, 
Poland vus a compen. 
tively st wer; lut 
о 
keep pace with t 
development of militar 











she could yet count 
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some notable viotories to her credit. The las& Turkish attack 
upon Vienna (1683) was defeated by the Polish cavalry under 
King John Sobiésky, King John III. (Thissame Sobiesky, before 
he was elected king, had been in the pay of Louis XIV, and had 
also fought for the Swedes against lis native country.) Needless 
to say, this weak sristooratio republic, with its recurrent royal 
elections, invited 
ionfromallthree. — THE PARTITIONS OF 

of its neighbours. POLAND 
“Foreign money,” and. 
every sort of exterior 
interference came into 
the country at oach 
election. And like the 
Greeks of old, every dis- 
gruntled Polish patriot 
iew off to some foreign 
enemy to wreak his 
indignation upon his 
ungrateful country. 

‘Even when the King 








jealousy of thè nobles: 
Liké the-Englishr peers, 
they preferred a | 
foreigner, and for much 
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the “coming up to 
town," gave the Britis 
peers, In London there 


uo London and no 
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“tSocioty.”” So, practically, lolanil had no: central government 
Stall. Thes King of Poland could not make war nor pesos, levy 
fax nor alter the law, without the consent of the Diet, and ary 
single member of the Diet had the power of pulling a veto pon o»; 
Proposal before it... He had merely to rise and say, “I disapprove, 

nd the matter dropped. He could even carry his free veto, his 
liberum veio, further. He could object to the assembly of the 
Diet, and the Dict waa thereby dissolved. Poland was not 
simply в crowntd aristocratic republio like the British, it was a 

éd crowned aristocratie republic. 

TO Frederick the Great, the existence of Poland was partic- 
ularly provocative because of the way in which am arm of 
Poland reached ont to the Baltio at Dantzig and separated his 
ancestral dominions in East Prussia from his territories within 
the empire, It was he who incited Catherine the Second of 
Russia and Maria Theresa of Austria, whose respect he hed 
earned hy depriving her of Silesia, to a joint attack upon Poland. 

Let four maps ot Poland tell the tale. 

After thik first outrage of 1772 Poland underwent a great 
Change of heart. Poland was, indeed, born aa a nation on the 
‘eye of her dissolution. There was a hasty but very considernbio 
developnient of eduextion, literature, and art; historians and 
pets aprang up, and tho impossible constitution that had mado 

impotent was swept neide. The free veto was abolished, 
the crown was made hereditary to save Poland from the foreign 
intriguse thst attended every election, and a Parliament in 
imitation of the British was set up. There were, however, loyers 
of the old order in Poland who resented these necessary changes, 
and these obstructives were naturally supported by Prussia and 
Russis, who wanted no Polish revival. Came the second parti- 
tion, and, after a fierce patriotio strugzle that began in te 
fegion annexed by Prussia and found a leader and national 
hero in Kosciusko, the final obliteration of Poland from the 
map. Sofor a time ended this Parliamentary threat to Grand 
Monarchy in Eastern Europe. But the patciotism of the Pole 
ith suppression. For a hundred and 
twenty years Poland struggled like a submerged creature beneath 
the political and military net that held her down. She rose again 
in 1918, at the end of the Creat War, 
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$10 
T'he Firat Scramble for Empire Overses 


We have given somo aécount of the asoendanoy ol Ёгапсе їп. 
Europe, thè swift decay of the sappy growth of Spanish power 
and ita separation from Austris, and tho riso of Prussia. So 
far a4 Portugal, Spain, France, Britain, and Holland were con- 
cerned, their competition for ascendancy їз Europe was extended 
nnd complicated by a struggle for dominion overseas. 

‘The discovery of tho buge continent of America, thinly 
inhabited, undeveloped, and admirably adapted for European 
settlement and exploitation, the simultaneous discovery of great. 
areas of unworked country south of the torrid. equatorial regions 
ot Africa that had hitherto limited European knowledge, and the 
gradual realization of vast island regions in the Eastern seaz, 


preferred creation to conepirscy! What nation in all our story 
has ever worked with another when, at any eost to itself, it 
could contrive to do that other an injury? The powers of Europe 
began-by a frantic “elaiming” of the new realms. They went 
on to exhausting conflicts, Spain, who claimed first and most, 
and who was for a fime "mistress" of two-thirds of America, 
made no better use of lier possession than to bleed herself nearly 
to death therein. 

We have told how the Papacy in its lust assertion of world 
dominion, instead of maintaining the common duty of all Christen- 
dom to make a great common civilization in the new lands, 
divided the American continent between Spain and Portugal. 
This naturally ronsed the hostility of the excluded nations. 
The seamen of England showed no respect for either cizim, and. 
sek themselves particularly against the Spanish; the Swedes 
turned their Protestantism to a similar account, The Hollanders, 
жо soon. as they had shaken off their Spanish masters, also-set 
their sails westward to’ flout the Pope and share in the good 
things ofthe New World. His Most Catholic Majesty of France 
hesitated ms little aa any Protestant. All these powers were 
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soon busy staking out claims in North America and the West 


"Neither te Danish kingdom (which at that time inclui-i 
Norway and Iceland) nor the Swedes secured very much in 
the scramble. ‘The Danes annexed some of the West Indian 
islands. Sweden got none. Both Denmark und Sweden at 
this time were deep in the affairs of Germany. We have nirea: 
named Gustavus Adolphus, the Protestant “Lion of the Narth 
and mentioned his campaigns ih Germany, Poland and Russia. 
"These Eastern European regions are great absorbent of enerzy 
and. the strength that might have given Bweden a large Abas 
in the new world reaped: a barren harvest of glory in Europ. 
Such small settlements as the Swedes mado in America present; 
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The Hollanders, too, with the Frenoh monarchy under 
Cardinal Richelieu and under Louis XIV eating its way acros 
‘the Spanish Netherlands towards their frontier, had not the 
undistrasted. resources that Britain, behind her “silver streak 
of sea, could put into oversena adventures, 

the ‘absolittist. efforts of Jumes I and Charles i. 
and the restoration of Charles IT, had the effect of driving ou! 
from @ great number of sturdy-minded, republican- 


in spirit, under the British flag. ‘The Dutch never gent ont 
settlers of the same quantity and quality, fir because their 
Spaniah rulers would not let them, and then because they had 
got of their own country. And though there was 
great emigration of Protestant Huguenots from the deagonnade= 
‘and ‘persecution of Louis XIV, they had Holland and England 
cose at land sa refuges, and | their industry, skill and sobriety 
went mainly to strengthen those countries, and particularly 
England, A few of them founded settlements in Carolina, bui 
these did not remain Fronch; they fell fist to the Spanish and 
finally to the English. 

‘The Dutch settlements, with ‘the Swedish, nleo succumbed 
to Britain; Nieuw Amsterdam became British in 1674, and its 
name was changed to New-York, as the reader may learn very 
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Robinsons Medieval and Modern Times. The British power 
was established along the cast éoast from Savannah to thé 
St. Lawrence River, and Newfoundland and considerable northern 
areas, the Hudson Bay Company territories, had been acquired 
by treaty from the French. The British occupied Bari 

(almost their oldest American possession) in 1605, and acquired 
Juraica, the Bahamas, and British Honduras from the Spaniards. 
But France was pursuing a very dangerous and alarming game, 
a game even more dangerous ond alarming on the map than in 
reality, She had made real settlements in Quebec and Montreal 
to the north and at New Orleans in the south, aud her explorers 
and agents had pushed south and north, making treaties with 


—without setting up towns—right across the continent behind 
the British. Bub the realities of tho case are not adequately 
represented in this way. ‘The British colonies were being very 
solidly settled by a. good class of people; they already numbered 
» population of over a million; the French at that time hardly 
counted a tenth of that. They had a number of brilliant 
travellers and missionaries at work, but no substance of popula- 
tion behind them. 

Мапу old maps of America in this period are still to be 
found, maps designed to scare and ‘‘rouse” the British to n sense 
of the “designs of France” in America. War broke out in 1754, 
and in 1759 the British’ and Colonial forces under General Wolfe 
took Quebec and completed the conquest of Canada in the next 
year. In 1763 Canada was finally ceded to Britain. (But the 
Western part of the rsther indefinite region of Louisiana in the 
south, named after Louis XIV, remained outside the British 
sphere. Tt was taken over by Spain; and in 1800 it was recovered 
by Franoe. Finally, in 1803, it was bought from France by the 
United States government.) In this Canadian war the American 
colonists gained a considerable experience of the military art, 
and a knowledge of British military organization that was to 
be of great use to them a little later. 


gn 
Britain Dominates India. 


Tt was. not only in America. that the. French and British 
powers clashed. "The condition of India at this time was one very 
interesting and attractive to European adventurers. The great 
Mongol Empire of Baber, Akbar, and Aurungzeb was now far 
gone in decay. What had happened to India was very 
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to-what hod happened to Germany. The Great Mogul at 
Delhî in Indin, ike the Holy Roman Wmperor in Germany, was 


France & Spai 





иш en overlord, but after the death of Aurungzeb he exerted 
‘nominal authority except in the immediate aeighbouthow! 
his capital, "There had been a great: revival of Hinduism and 
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of the native spirit. In the south-west a Hindu people; the 
had risen against Islam, Brahminism as the 
religion, and lar a time extended their power over the 
whole southern ûf Tdi: In Rajputana; also, the rule 


Jaipur there ruled powerful Rajput princes. In Oudh there was 
1 Shiite kingdom, with its capital at Lucknow, and Bengal was 
Also a separate (Moslem) kingdom. Away in the Punjab to the 
forth had arisen a very interesting religious body, the Sikhs, 
proclaiming the’ universal rule of one God and asssiling both 
ihe Hindu Vedas and the Moslem Koran. Originally a pacific 
sect, the Sikhs presently followed the example of Islam and 
dought-—at first very disastrously to themselves—to establish 
Ты kingdoms of God by the sword. And iuto this confused and 
disordered but very vital renascent Indian India there presently 
(1738) eame an invader from the north, Nadir Shah (1730-47), 
the ‘Tureoman ruler of Persia, who swept down through the 
Khyber Pass, broke every army that stood in his way,and captured. 
and sacked Delhi, carrying off an enormous booty. He left the 
north of Indis so utterly broken, that in the next twenty years 
there were no less than six other successful phindering raids into 
North Indis from Afghanistan; which had become an independent 
state at the death of Nadir Shah. For s time Mahrattas fought 
With Afghanis for the rule of North Indis; then the Mahratta power. 
broke up itto a series of prineipalities, Indore, Gwalior, Baroda, 
and others: India in the seventeenth century was very like the 
Europe of the seventh nnd eight centuries, a land of slow revival, 
distressed by foreign raiders. 
Зк vas the India into wich the French and English were 
thrusting during the eighteenth century. 
A susocesion of other European powers had been struggling 








Portuguese held the Indien trade as their cwn, and Lisbon 
outshone Venice asa mart for Oriental spices; the seventeenth 
century, however, saw the Dutch. grasping at this monopoly. 
‘At the orest of their power the Dutch bad settlements at the 
itius, thoy had two establish- 
manta in Persa, twelve in Indis, six in Ceylon, and all over 
the East Indies they hàd dotted their fortified stations. But 
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‘their selfish resolution to exclude traders of any other European 
mátionality ioreed the Swedes, Danes, French, and English 
into hostile competition. The first effectual blows at their 
Overseas ly were struck in Euroj waters by the 
Уон ш Бы, Пе Engiah republican ariral; mid by 
the opening cf the eighteenth century both the English and 





French wetê in vigorous conipetition witli the Dutch for trado 
amd privileges throughout Indi. At Madras, Bombay, and 
Csleutta the English established their headquarters; Pondicherry 
nd Chandernagore were the chief French settlements. 

At first all these European powers came merely as traders, 
and the ‘only establishments they attempted were warehouses; 
but the unsettled state of the country, and the unscrupalovs 
methods of their rivals, mado it natural for them to fortify and 
Srm their settlements, and thin armament made them attractive 
‘allies of the various warring princes who now divided Indis. 
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‘And Gt was entirely in the spirit of the new European nationalist 
polities that when the French took one aide, the British should 
fake another, ‘The great leader upon the English side was 
Robert Clive, who was born in 1725, and went to Indis/in 1743; 
His chief antagonist was Dupleix. ‘The story of this struggle 

the eighteenth century ia too long 
and intricate to be told bere. By 1761 the British found them- 
‘elves completely dominant in the Indian peninsala, At Plassey 
(1757) and ab Buxar (1764) their armies. gained striking and 
conclusiva: victories over the army of Bengal and the army of 
Dudh. ‘The Great Mogul, nominally their overlord, became in 
iloot their. puppet. They levied taxes over great areas; they 
exactod indemnities for real or fancied opposition, 

‘These successes were not gained directly by the faroes of 
the King of England; they were gained by the Bast India Trading 
Company, which had been originally at the timo of ita incor- 
poration under Queen Elizabeth no more than a company of 
fea adventurers. Step by step they had been forced. to raise 
troops and arm their ships, And now this trading company, 
with ite tradition of gain, found itself dealing not merely in 
spices and dyes and tea and jewels, but in the revenues and 
territories of princes and the destinies of India. It had come 
to buy, and sell, and it found itself achieving a tremendous 
piraoy. "There was no one to challenge ite proceedings. Is it 


great and wealthy land ai their mercy, could not determine 
What they might or might not do. Iè was a strange land to 
them with & strange sunlight; its brown people were a different 
raco, outeide their range of sympathy; ite temples and build- 
ings seemed. to. sustain fantasti standards ic 





as impeached and itted (1792). 
was im p 2). 
unprecedented. situation inthe world’s history. The English 
Parliament found iteelf ruling over a London trading company, 
which in it& turn was dominating an empire far greater and 
more populous than all the domains of the British crown To 
the bulk of the English. people India was a remote, fsntastio, 
Almost inscosseible laud, to which adventurous poor young тшеп 
P 
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went out, to return after many years very rich and very cholerio 
М gentlemen: Tt вв бсш for the English to conceive wos: 
the life of these countless brown millions in the eastern sunshi 
could be. ‘Their imaginations declined the task. India ro- 


och a mame spas ш 
2 = 
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ШИ 
Russia's Bide to the Pacific 


And while the great peninsula of the south of Aui 

йш under the dominion o tha English sea traders a ally 
remarkable reaction of Europe upon Apia was going on in the 
north, We have told how the Christian states of Russia re- 
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covered their independence from the Golden Horde; and how the 
Tsar of Moscow became master of the republic of Novgorod; and 
in $ 5 of this chapter we have told of Peter the Great joining 
cirele of Grand Monarchs and, aa it were, dragging Russia 
into Europe. The rise of this great central power of the old 
world, which is neither sltogether of the East nor altogether 
of the West, is one of the utmost importance to our human destiny. 
We have also told in the same chapter of the appearance of & 
Christian steppe people, the Cossacks, who formed a barrier 
between the feudal agriculture of Poland and Hungary to the 
west and the Tartar to the east. ‘The Cossacks were the wild 





bad made Russia too hot to hold them, criminals aa well as thè 
persecuted innocent, rebellious serfs, religious sectaries, thieves, 


у these border folks wore incorporated in the Russian 
imperial service, much as the Highland clans of Scotland were 
converted into regiments -by tho British government, Now 
landa were offered them in Asi. They beoame a weapon against 
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a moving frontier to these settlements to the south, 
the Turkomans were still strong and active; to the north- 
however, Russia bad no frontier until she reached right 








Chinese porcelain was carried to unexampled heights, But 
ва the eighteenth century wore on the methotio quality of this 
latter product declined ‘through the readiness of the potters 
to adapt themselves to what they considered to be European 
i steady exportation throughout all this 
Century ta the paluces chateaux and country houses of the 
European ‘nobility and) gentry. Europeas imitated 
and competed with the Chines product but never bettered it 
European tea trade alio began. 
We have mentioned a Japanese invasion af Chita (or rather 
c Korea). xcept for this aggression upon China, Japan plays 
mo part in our history: before the nineteenth century. Like 
China under the Minge. Japan had set her faco resolutely against 
interforence of foreigners in her afi She was a country 
‘own civilized life; magically sealed against intruders- 
ears tle of bat hitherto because there was little to 
tell. picturesque and romantic history stands apart from 
the general drams of human affairs. Her o was 
Shiety & Modgnlin popultia usadas Huit 
whi le suggestive of a primitive Nordic typo; the Hairy 
(ia e tree halanda. Нек Манын toes to toe 
been derived almost entirely from Korea and China; her art is 
8 special development of Chinese art, her writing an adaptation 
of the Chinese script. 
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gis 
What Gibbon Thought of the World in 1780. 


In these preceding twelve sections we have been dealing 
with an age of division, of separated nationalities, We have 
already described this period of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries as an: interregnum in the progress of mankind towards 
ъ world-wide- unity., Throughout this period there was no 
unifying idea in men’s minds. The impulse of the Empire had 


of competing princes, and. the dream of 
» fading dream. The developing "powers" jostled one another 
throughout the world; but for a time it seemed thut they might 
jostle one another indefinitely without any greaí-cafastrophe 
to mankind. The great geographical discoveries of the sixteenth 
century had. eo human resources, that, for all their 
divisions, for all the waste of their wars and. policies, the people 
ci Europe enjoyed a considerable snd increasing prosperity. 
Central Europe recovered steadily from the devastation af the 
"Thirty Years! War. 

Looking back upon this period which came to its climax in 
the eighteenth century, looking back, aa we can begin to do 
nowadays, and seeing its events in relation to the centuries that 
chm before it and to the great movements of the present time, 
we are able to realize low transitory and provisional were its 
political forms and how unstable its securities. Provisional it 
waa weno other age has been provisional, an age of assimilation 
snd recuperation, а political pause, a gathering up of the ideas 
of men and the: resources of science for a wider human effort. 
But the contemporary mind did not, sce it in that light. The 
iailuro of the great creative ideas as they bad, been formulated in 
the Middle Ages, had left human thought for a time destitute of 
the gnidance of creative ideos; even educated and imaginative 
men saw the world undramatically; no longer вз an interplay 
of effort and destiny but as a scene in which a trite happiness 
wag sought and the milder virtues were rewarded. Tt was not 
simply the contented and conservative-minded who, in a world 
of rapid changes, were under the sway of this assurance of an 
achieved) fixity of human conditions. Even highly eritical 
and insurgent intelligences, in default of -auy sustaining move- 
ments in the soul of the community, betrayed the same disposi- 
tian, Political life, they felt, had eensed to be the urgent and 
tragic thing it had once been; it had become n polite comedy; 
‘Tho eighteenth was a century of comedy—vhioh at the end grew 
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grim, Itisinconceivable that that world of the middle eighteenth 

Century could have produced a Jesus of Nazareth, а Gautama. 

a Francis of Assisi, an Igostius of Loyola. I one may imagine 
-century John Huss, it is impossible to imagine 


Britain that developed into the Methodist revival 
began, we can dotect sonroely a suspicion that there still remained 
great tasks in hand for our race to do, that enormous disturb: 
Ances wer close at hand, or that the path of man through 

and time was dark with countless dangers, and must to 
thes reniain a high and feret enterprise. 

We have quoted again and again in this History from Gibbon’ 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Now wo shall quote 
{гош it for the last tims and bid it farewell, for we have come 
to the age in which it was written. Gibbon was born in 1737, 
and the last -volime of his history was published in 1787, but 
the passage we shall quote was probably written in the year 

780; Gibbon was a young nim of delicate health and fail 

good fortune; he had œ partial end interrupted edučation, at 

ford, and then he completed his studies in Geneva; on tbo 
whole his outlook was French and cosmopolitan rather than 
British, and he was much under the intellectual influence of 








а 
Modus da Eie in T he dealt vate with 
anil public affairs, and hy corresponded with Catherine 
‘Russa, Frederick the Great of Prussis, Louis XV, 
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trodden and negligible an ng кой ao at doe 
am yurers and poor snd common peopl 
seemed the most stably established way of living that the world 
haseverecen. They postured a little a2 republicans, and sneered 
at the divine pretensions of monarchy; but the republicanism 
Shit appealed to Votar was the owned repu blicenism of the 


first of 
"The ideal A ы ны 
‘world in which men—men of quality that is, for no others counted 
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possibility o£ n passionate hatred of injustice, and his interventions 

оп behalf of persecuted or illased met аге the high lights of his 
long and complicated Idestory. And this being the mental 
disposition of Gibbon tod. Voltéli, and of Uto agé ln which they 
lived; it is natural that they should find the existence of religion 
in the world, and in parücular the existence of Christianity, a 
perplexing and rather unaccountable phenomenon. he whole 
‘of that side of life seemed to them à kind.of craziness in the 
han makeup: Gibbon’ great history i essentially az attack 
upon Christianity as the operating cause of the decline and fall. 
Ho idealired the crude and gross plutosracy of Rore-into à world 
of fine gentlemen upon the eighteenth-century model, and told 
how it fell before the Barbarian from. without’ because’ of the 
decay through Christianity within, In our history here we have 
tried to set that story in a better light. То Voltaire’ official 
Christianiby was "l'inffme"; something that limited people's 
lives, ntevfored with ‘thelr thoughts porsvented' harmless’ die 
sontionts, And, indoed, in that period of the interregnum there 
was very little lifo or light-in either-the orthodox Christianity 
of Rome or in the orthodox tame churches of Russia and of the 
Protestant ‘princes: In an interregnum incommoded: with an 
abundance of sleek parsons and sly priests it was hard to realize 
what fires bud onco blazed in the heart of Christianity, and what 
fires of political and religions passion ‘might still blaze in the 
hearts of men, 
, At the end o£ is third volume Gibbon completed his aacount 
of the breaking-up of the Western Empire, Ie then raised 
а uation wheter clyllaation might cun undergo again a 
similar collapse. This led him to review the existing state of 
affairs (1780) and to eompare it with the state of affairs during 
the decline of imperial Rome. It will be very convenient to 
our general design to quote some paseagee from that comparison 
here, for nothing could better illustrate the atate of mind of the 
liberal thinkers of Europe st the crest of the political interregnum 
of the-age of the Great Powers before the first. ions of 
those profound political and social forces of disintegration that 
have. produced st length the drammtie interrogations of oùt 
own times, 

“This awful revolution," wrote Gibbon of the Western 
collapse, "'imay be usefully applied to the useful instruction of 
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‘the present age. Itis the duty of a patriot to prefer and promot» 
‘the ‘exclusive interest and glory of his native country; but a 
Philosopher may be permitted to enlarge his views, and to 
rénsider Europe as one great republic, whose various inhabitants 
have attained almost the eame level of politeness and cultivation 
"The balinoe of power will continue to fluctuate, and the pros 
perity of our own or the neighbouring kingdoms may be alter 
nately exalted or depressed; but these partial sventa canno! 
essentially injure our general state of happiness, the system ol 
arts; and laws and manners, which so advantageously distinguish, 
above the rest of mankind, the Europeans and their coloni 
‘The savage nations of the globe ure the common enemies of 
2 oci and we may inquire with anxious: curiosity 
whether is stil 


il threatened with a repetition of those 
calamitien whick formerly oppressed the arms and institutions 
of Rome. Perhups the same reflections will illustrate the fall 
of that mighty empire aod explain thé probable caüses of cur 

“The Romans were ignorant of the extent: of their danger, 
and the number of their enemies. Beyond the Rhine and 
Danube, the northern countries of Europe and Asia were filled 
sith innumerable tribes of hunters and shepherds, poor, voratious, 
and turbulent; bold in arms, and impatient to ravish the fruits 
of industry. The Barbara world wns agitated by the rapid 
impolse of war; nd the peace of Gaul or Italy was shaken by 
the distant revolutione-of China, ‘The Huns who fled before a 
iotorious enemy, directed theie march towards the west; and 

‘was swelled by the gradual accession of captives and 
. The flying tribes who yielded to the Huns assumed in 
turn tho spirit of conquest; the etidleas column of barbarians 











т 
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pressed on the Roman Empire with accumulated weight, and if 
tha foremost were destroyed, the vacant space waa instantly 
Teplenished by new asexilnte. Such formidable. emigration: 
can no longer issue from the north; and the long repose, which 
Баз been imputed to the decrease of population, ia the happy 
consequence of the progress of arts and agriculture, Instead 
of some rude villages, thinly scattered among its woods and 
Toor&sses, Germany now prodnces-a list of two thousand 


‘Hansa merchants, with the Teutonic knights, havo extended their 
colonies along the coast of the Baltic, as fac na the Gulf af Finland 
From tbe Guif of Finland to the Eastern Ocean, Russia now 
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the loom, snd the forge ere introduced on the banks of the 
Volga, the Oby, and the Lena; and the fiercest of the Tartar 
hordes have been tanght ta tremble and obey. = > - 

"The Empire of Rome was firmly established by the singalar 
and perfect coalition of its members. ..... But this union was 
purchased: by the losa of national freedom and military spirit; 
ind ths servile provinces, destitute of life and motion, expected 
their safety from the mercenary troops and governors, who were 
directed by the-ordem of » distant Court. ‘The happiness of a 
hundred millions depended on the personal merit of one or two 
men, perhaps children, whose minds were corrupted by education, 
luxury, and despotic power, Europe i» now divided into twelve 
powerful, though unequsl. kingdoms, three respectable common- 
‘wealtiis, and a yaristy of smaller, though independent, states; 
the chances of royal and ministerial talents are multiplied, at 
least with the number of ita rulers; and a Julian? or Semiramis? 
may reign in the north, while Arcadius and Honorius? again 
slumber om the thrones of the House of Bourbon. The abuses 
ob tgrammy àv restrained by the mutual influence of fear and 
thame; republics have acquired order and stability: monarchies 
hnve imbibed the prinoiples of freedom, or, at least, of moderation: 
and some sense of honour and justice is introduced into the 
most defective constitutions by the general manners of the 
limes, In peace, the progress o knowledge mud industry is 
accelerated. by the emulation of so many active rivals; in war, 





contests, Jf a savage conqueror should issue from the deserts 
of Tartary, he must repeatedly vunquish the robust peasants of 
Russia, the numerous armies of Germany, the gallant nobles of 
France, and the intrepid freemen of Britain; who, perhaps, 
might confederste for their common defence. Should the 
victoriona Burbarians carry slavery and desolation as, far as 
the Atlantic Ocean, ten thousand vessels would transport beyond 
their it the remains of civilized society; and Europe would 
revive and flourish in the American world which is already filled 





ilitary art. 
states of antiquity, Greece, Macedonia, апі 99 ue, educated a 
* Fredorick the Geent of Pramsin. + Catherine Up, ені of Russia 
* liie XVI of Fences me Charles TIL ol ipa. 
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4366 bf soldiers; exercised their bodies, diseiplined their eoume. 
dinltiplied their forces by regular evolutions, and converted the 
iron which they possessed into strong and’ serviceable weapons 
Bat this superiority insensibly declined with their laws cod 
Tanners; and the feeble. policy of Constantine and his successore 
armed and instructed, for the rnin of the empire, the rade valor 
ûf the Barbarian mercenaries. ‘The-niilitary art has been changed 
by the invention of eunpowdar; which enables man to command 
he two most powerful agents of nature, sir and fire. Mathematics, 
ehéristry, tmechanies, architecture, have been applied to tha 
service of wary and the adverse parties oppose to eaoh othiz 





found and maintain o flourishing colony; yet we cannot i» 

that the subversion of a city ADU bee wank of ox 

difficulty, or that-an industrious people should: be protected 

Bv these arte, which survive and supply tho decay of milita 

virtue. Cannon and now form an impregoabi 

barrier againat the Tartar horse; und Europe is seottee from ar 

fature irruption of Barbarians; since, before they ean conquer, 
they must cesse to be barbarons. .. . 

“Should these speculations ће found doubtful or fallacious, 
there still remains a more humble source of comfort and love. 
"hs discoveries of ancient and modern navigators, and the 
domestic history, or tradition, of the most enlightened nations 
тергезеп! {һе kuman savage; naked both in mind and body, and 
destitute of Inws, of urts, of ideas, and almost-of language. From 
thia abject condition, perliape the primitive and universal state 
of man, he has gradually risen to command the animals, to fertili 
the: to traverse the ocean, and to measure the heavens 
‘His progress in the improvement md exercise of his mental 
and corporeal faculties has been irregular and various, iniinitely 
Blaw in the beginning, and increasing by degrees with redoubled 
"velocity ages of laborious ascent huve been followed by momen? 
‘of rapid downfall; and the several climates of the globo have 
elt the vicissitudes of light and darkness Yet the experience 
of four thousand years should enlarge our hopes, and din ish 
баг apprehensions; we canrot determine to what height the 
"hümain species may aspire;fn their advances towards perfection 
nb it may safely be prestimed that x people, unless the face o! 
nature yrill'telapee inta their original barbarism. 
discovery of the arts, war, commerce, avd 
religious zeal haf> diffimed among the wvages of the Old and 
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propuested; Hy ban never be lost, We may therefore acquiestu 
inthe pleasing conclusion that every age of the world hos increased, 
dod stil increases, the real wealth, the happiness, the knowledge, 
and perhaps the virtue, of. the human race." 


gn 
‘The Social Truce Draws to an Bad. 


ue of the most interesting aspects of this story of Europe 
in the seventeenth and earlier eigbteenth century, during the 
hase of the Grand and Parliamentary Monerchies, ia the com: 
forte quieecenos of the peasants and workers. Tho insur: 
Pistionary fires of the fourteenth and fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries mom to have died down, The acute е аар clashes 
SE the earlier poriod had been mitigated by rough adjustments. 
The discovery of America had revolutionized and changed the 
toala of business aud industry, had bronght a vast volume of 
precious metal for money into „ had inoreased and vari 
Sniployment. For a time life and work ceased to be intolerable. 


scattered, It became inaudible. 

Tn the eatlior period the common people had bad an ides 
to crystallize проп, the ides of Christian communism. They 
bad found-an educated leadership in the dissentient priests and 


and reaction of the fresher minds of: the educated olass upon. the 
illiterate mass was interrupted. However numerous a down- 
imdden clase may be, and however extreme its miseries, it 
Will never be able to make an effective protest until it, achieves 
solidarity by the development of some common. general ides, 
Educated nen and women of Ideas are more necessary to A. 
popular political movement than to any other political process. 
A monarehy learns by ruling, and an oligarchy of any type hus 
the education of affairs; but the common man, the peasant or 
toiler, has no experionce ia large matters, and can exist politically 
only throngh the services; devotion, ‘and guidance of educated 
men. The Reformation the Reformation that eucoeeded, the 
Reformation that is ol the Princes, by: breaking up educational 
facilities, largely destroyed the poor scholar snd. priest class 





Phe Princes of the Protestant countries when. they seized 
роп the national churches early apprehended ‘the necessity 
of gripping the universities also. Their idea of education wu: 
the idea of capturing young clever people for the service. ol 
their betters. Beyond that they were disposed to regard educa 
tion as = mischievous thing. ‘The only way to an education, 
‘therefore, for n poor man was through OF course, 
there wus @ parade of encoursgement towardy ii all 
the Grand Monarchies, a setting up of Academies and Royal 
Societies, but these benefited only a small olus of subservient 
авот The clirel slo hud amt to ишш e educated 
‘poor man. great aristocratic ‘crowned’ republic’ of 
Britain there was the same shrinkage of educational opportunity. 
“Both the ancient universities," says Hammond, in his account 
of the cigiteenth century, “were the universities of the гісі 
There is a passage in Macaulay describing the state and pomp 
of Oxford at the end of the soventeenth century, ‘when ber 

, the venerable Duke of Ormondo, sat in his embroidered 
mantle on his throne under the painted ceiling of the Sheldonian 
theatre, surrounded by hundreds of graduates robed mecondinr 
to their rank, while the noblest youths of England were solemnly 
presented to him as candidates for academical honours,” (The 
university waa a power, not in the sense in which that could 
ho said of a university liko the old university af Paris, whose 
learning could muke Popes tumble, but in the sense that the 
university was part of the recognized machinery of aristocracy. 
What was true of the universities wua true ofthe publio schools. 
Education in England was the nursery not of a society, bnt of 
an order; not of a Stato, but ct a race of owner-rulers.” Tho 
‘missionary spirit hud departed from education throughout 
Europe. To that, quite ss much as to tho ameliorstion of 

by a diffused prosperity, this phase of quiescence among 





‘the classes іа to bo ascribed. "hey had lost brains and 
speech, and they were fel. The community was like a pithed 
animal in the hands of the ing class. 


governing class, 

‘Moreover, there had been considerable changes in the pro- 
‘portions of clase to class, One of thé most difficult things for 
the historian to trace is the relative amount of the total property 
of the community beld at any time by any particular elass in 
that community. These things fluctuate very rapidly. ‘The 
possant wars of Europe indicate a. phase of comparatively con- 
tentrated property when large masses of people could feel 
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themselves expropriated and-at a common disadvantage, and so 
take masa setion. This was the time of the rise and prosperity 
ot tho Fuggers and their like, a time of international finance. 
‘Thon with the vast importation of silver and gold and commodities 
into Europe from: America, there seems to have been a restoration. 
of a more diffused state of wealth. The poor were just sa 
miserable as éver, but there were perhnpa not so many poor 
relatively, and they were broken up into a variety of types 
ica any sate teenth In Great Britain the agri 


existence in 1700. "The standard of life, the idea, that is, of what 
ts an endurable existence, was, however, rising during the opening 
phase of Grand Monarchy after в time the process of the upward 
concentration. of wealth seems.to have been resumed, the large 
lindowners began to acquire and crowd out the poorer free 
cultivators, and the proportion of poor people snd of people 
sho felt they were leading imporerished lives increased again. 
‘he bigger sumn- were’ unchallenged оа оГ гөш, ВЫШЕ 
they set themselves to enact laws, the Enclosure Acts, that 
practically ‘eonfisontéed’ the unenelosed and common. lands, 
mainly for the benefit of the larger landowners. ‘The smallor 
mea sank to the level of wage ‘workers роп ће land over which 
thoy had onoe possessed right of cultivation and pasture, 
‘The peasant in France and upon the Continent: 
was not so expropriated; his-enomy: was not the landlord, but 
the taxgatherer; he was squeezed on his land instead of being 
еккен progressed, it i tin the 
a ie eighteenth century Lit is apparent in 

catene of De tino that what to do wit "the poor" waa again 
exercising men’a thoughts, We find such active-minded Eoglish 
writers as Defoe (1059-1731) and Fielding (1707-54) deeply 
exercised by this problem. ‘But as yet there is no much revival 
of the communistic and equalitarian ideas of primitive Christianity 
ве distinguished the time of Wycliffe and John Huss. Protes- 
'antism in breaking up the universal church had for a time 
broken up the idem of a universal solidarity. Even it the 
universal ehureh of the Middle Ages had failed altogether to 
realiza tha idea, it had at any rate been the symbol of that idea. 
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‘Defoe and Fielding were ment of a livelior practical imaginntiaa 
than Gibbon; and they reslized something of the economic pro- 
cosses thut were afoot in their time. So did Oliver Goldsmith 
(1725 26): Lia Desert Village (1770) is a pamphlet on ncloeurs 
disguised as & poem. But circumstances bad never 
туи i Шу йге Мы еер he saw tho 
world a m struggle between barbariem and civilization, but bw 
perceived nothing of that other struggle over which he floated 
the mute, uncanseious struggle of the commonalty ngainst aii: 

ul, rich, and selfish men. He did not perceive the 
ocumulation of stresses that were presently to strain and bre 
tp all the balance of his "twelve powerful, though unequs! 
"his “three respectable cammonwealths,”” oes their 

rag, tag, and bobtail of independent minor princes 
Фома нева ае ааа ава opus in the 
British colonies in America did not arouse him to the nearness 
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i iy cluss, was all that was happening 
to the land in the eighteenth century. So we do bu! 
ene ee ar Concurrently with this 

oing on a great improvement 
litle doubt that the methode 
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ly 

fredom and luxury unknown in the world hitherto, and there 
lus been m inorease in the proportion of rich people and 
signadly pveperous and unproducive people in the community î 


imt tat also fails to account for the full benefi. There has 
ben much sheer waste. Vast accumulations of material and 
energy have gone into warlike preparations and warfare. Much 
hos been, devoted to the futile efforts of unsuccessful business 
competition, Huge possibilities have remained undeveloped 
because of the opposition of owners, forestallers, and 





‘munity, and stilljess thet a financier or merchant or manufacturer 
ca over be overpaid for his services to mankind. This was the 
moral atmosphere of the time, and those lords and gentlemen 
"ho grabbed the people's commons, assumed possession of the 
‘wines under their lands, and erusbed down the yeoman farmers 
sud peasants to the status of pauper labourers; bad no idea that 
they were living anything but highly meritorious lives. 
Conourrently with thia change in Great Britain from tradi- 
tional patch agriculture and common pasture to large and more 
scientific agriculture, very great changes were going on in. 
manufactur of commodiüss In these changes Great Britain 
"as, in the eighteenth century, leading the world. Hitherto, 
throughout the whole course of history from the beginnings of 
civilization, manufactures, building, industries generally 
lid been: in the bands of craftsmen and small masters) who 
worked in their awn houses. ‘They had been organized in guilds, 
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mostly their own employers. They formed: an евна! 

ë middle class. ‘There. were: capitalists am mg 

ho let out looms and the: like, supplied) material, and 
finished “product, but they were not big 

А. кшмшен Төбө О Н» 

fore this time had been great landowners or money- 
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Rian had Seco aeina Kihacka on кз ре 
use of charcoal, resorted to coke made from coal, und the coal 
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been, as we have said, a sort of middle-class 1 

and the employer now superseded’ his skill, 
wail ie eiiber bename en employer of а (Шону and. grew 
towards wealth and ти ае саада ае or he 
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by the scale of the worker’s posket. Wealthy men had to come 
together to create an enterprise; credit and plant, that ia to say, 
"Capital" were required, “Setting up for oneself” ceased to be 
a normal hope for un artisan. The worker was henceforth a 
worker from the cradle to the grave. Besides the landlords and 
merchants and the money dealers who financed trading companica 
and lent their money to the merchants and the State, there arose 
now this new- wealth of industrial eapital—a new ecrt of power 
in the Stato. 

Of the working out of these beginnings we shall tell later. 
‘The immediate. effeot of the Industrial! Revolution upon the 
countries to which it ame, was to cause a vast, distressful shifting 
and stirring of the mute, uneducated, leaderless, and now more 
and more propertyless common population, ‘The small cultivators 
and peasants, ruined and dislodged by the Enclosure Acts, drifted 
towards the new manufacturing regions, and there they joined 
the families of the impoverished ond degraded craftemen in the 
factories, Great towns of squalid houses came into. existence. 
Nobody seems to have nioted clearly what was going on at the 
time: It is the keynote of “private enterprise" to mind one's 
‘own business, seoure the utmost profit and disregard any other 
consequences. Ugly factories grew up, built as cheaply as 
possible, to hold as many machines and’ workers as possible. 
‘Around them gathered the streets of workers" homes, built ai 
the cheapest rate, without spece, without privacy, barely decent, 
And let at the utmost rent that could be exacted. "These now 
industrial centres were at first withont schools, without churches. 
©; , The English gentleman of the closing decades of the 
eighteenth century read Gibbon's third volume and vaneratulated 
himself that there was henteforth no serious fear of the Bar- 
barians, with this new: barbarism growing up, with this meta- 
morphosis of liis countrymen into something dark and desperate 
in fall progress, within uf easy walk, perkmps, of his door: 
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THE NEW DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICS OF 
AMERICA AND FRANCE 


$1. Inconvenionces of the Great $ 8. The Revoliitionof the Year 
Power System. 1789, 
$2. The Thirteen Colonies 4 0. The French ‘Crowned 
Before their Revolt. Republi” of '89="01. 
$9. Civil War te Forced upon $10: Phe Revolution of the 
e quentia. ae 
34. The War of [ndépendence, — $11. The Jacobin io, 
$5. The Constitution of the 1792-04. 
United States. $12. The Di г 
$0: Primitive Features of the $13. The Pause in Reeon- 


United Slates Constitu- struction and the Dawn 

tion. of Modern Socialism, 
$7. Revolutionary Ideas in 

France; 


Dn 
Wim Gibbon, nearly. century and a half ago, was congratu- 
lating. the world of refined and educated people that the see of 
great political and social catastrophiés was past, he was neglooting 
many signs which we—in the wisdom of i 
sould have told him portended far heavier jolts and dislocations 
thn any he foresaw. We have told how the struggles of the 
titicenth; and sovonteenth century Princes for ascendan 
and advantages developed into «more cunning and complicated 
struggle of foreign offices, masquerading as idealized "Great 
Powers," na the eighteenth century wore on. The intricate and 
pretentious art of diplomaey developed. The “Prince” ceased 
to be a single and secretive Machiavellian schemer, and became 
merely the crowned symbol of a Machiavellian scheme. Prussia, 
Russia, snd Austria fell upon and divided Poland. France was 
baflled in profound schemes against Spain. Britain ciroumvented 
the "designs of France" in America and acquired Canada, and 
got the better of France in Indis. And then a remarkable thing 
‘occurred, a thing. very shocking to European diplomacy. The 

LJ 
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British Colonies in Amorica fintly refused to have any furthor 
part or Tot in this game of “Grest Powers.” ‘They objected that 
they had no voice and no great interest in these E schemes 


representation is tyranny "—this waa their dominant idea, 

Of course, this decision to separate did not flash out complete 
and finished from the American mind at the beginning of these 
troubles. In America in the eighteenth century, just as in 
England in the seventeenth, oe жаз ап entire willingness, 





was an equally strong desire on the- part of 
neither taxed nor interfered with in their ordinary pursuits. 
‘These are incompatible wishes: Common men cannot shirk 
world-politios and at-the same time enjoy: private freedom; 
but it has taken them countless generations to learn this. The 
first. impulse in the American revolt against the government 
in Great Britain was, therefore, simply a resentment against 
the taxstion and interference that followed necessarily from 
“foreign policy,” without any clear recognition of what was 
involved in that objection. Iê was only when tha revolt waa 
consummated that the people af the American colonies recognized 
af all elealy that they bad repudiated the Great Power view of 
life. "The sentence in which that repudiation was expr 
Washington's injunction to “avoid entangling alliances." For 
M ко ee ey 
America, liberated and independent as the United States of 
America, stood apart altogether from the blood-stained intrigues 
жишк E ESIET OR Soon after (1801 
1o 1823) they were able to extend their principle of detachment 
to thé rest of the continent, and to make all the New World “out 
ot bounds”! for the scheming expansionists of the old. When 
‘at length, in 1917, they were wbliged to re-enter the arena of 
world politics, it was to bring into the tanglo of international 
relationships the now spirit and new aims their aloofness had 
enabled them to develop. They were not, however, the first 
to stand aloof. Since the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) the con- 
federated states of Swit tverland, in their mountain fastnesses, 
had sustained their right to exclusion fron: the schemes of kings 
and 


empires. 
But ino the Мое Ameria poopie a пот (o pay da 
i t in our it to 
pan e e e a 09 
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thair development. We have almady glanced at this story in 
{ 10 of the preceding chapter. We will now tell x little more 

wh stillin the barest outline—what these colonies 
жеге, whose recalcitrance was so disconcerting to the king and 
‘ministers of Great Britain in their diplomatic game against. tho 
rest of mankind. 


‘The ‘Thirteen Colonies Before their Revolt. 


‘The extent of the British colonics in America in the carly 
half of the eighteenth century is shown in the accompanying 
map. The darker shading represents the districts, settled. in 
Ий) ам: меке кси th венеца аги 1760. It 
will 





Аша barrier. Among 
the of thew settlements was the colony of Virginia, the 
name of which commemorates Queen Elizabeth, the Virgin 
Queen ol 


to found a colony in 
in 1584, but there was 





an English Simili d growing кыдо б байн found 
the beginning. of prosperity. At the-same time that the Vir- 
gininn Company was founded, the Plymouth Company obtained 
S übscter tuc Hs ackclemenk of tha country to the north of Long 
Island Sound, to which the English laid clim. But it was 
only in 1620 Sat the northern region began to be settled, and 
thst under fresh charters, ‘The settlers of tho northern region 
(Now England), which beeume-Conneetieui, New. Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and were men of a different stamp 
cns Virginian people; they were Protestants discontented with 

Church compromise, and republican-spirited men 
к ны Шен Иа Ср ad 


of toleration led to the separation of the three other Puritan 
eclonies from Massachusetts. It illustrates the scale upon which 
û Jon Smith's Travels, 
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things | were done in those days that the whole state of New 
‘Hampshire was claimed as belonging to a certain Captain John 
Mason, aud that be offered to sell it to the king (King Charles II, 
in 1671) in exchange for the right to import 300 tons of French 
wins free ‘of duty—an offer which was refused. The present 
ate of Maine was bought by Mamaohusetis froin: ita alleged 
owner for twelve hundred and fifty pounds. 

Tn the Civil War that ended with the decapitation of Charles I 
the sympathies of New England were for the Parliament, and 
Virginia was Cavalier; but two hundred and fifty miles separated 
these settlements, and there were no serious hostilities, With 
the return of the monarchy in 1660, there was n vigorous develop: 
ment of British colonization in America: Charles II and his 
associates were greedy for gain, und the British crown had no 
wish to make any further experiments in illegal taxation at home. 
But the andefined relations of tha colonies to tho crown snd thë 
British government to promise of financial adven- 
ture across the Atlantic. "There was & rapid development of 
plantations and proprietary colonies. Lord Baltimore had 
already in 1032 set up a colony that was to be s home of religious 
freedom for Catholics under the attractive name of Maryland, 


established himself to the north of Philadelphin and founded 
a mune XML Uu Its main boundary with Maryland 

ited by two men, Mason and Dixon, 
xi “Мазоп and Dixon's line" was destined to become a 


and was settled at several Bet 
Maryland and New England stretched a number of small Dutch 
and Swedish settlements, of which lief town was New 


These settlements were captured from the Dutch 
by the British in 1064, lost again in 1073, and restored by treaty 
"ben Holland and England made peace in 1674. Thereby the 


Рале Пара Quince TS a erii d. 

their headquarters were at Fort St. Augustine in Florida, 
tad is 1799 etat кас: REI Шы куа шшер 
Oglethorpe from d, S py on misera! 
people imprisoned for debt in England, and rescued a number 
of them from prison to become the founders of a new colony, 
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воз 

Georgis, which was to be a bulwark against the Spanish. So 
i the eighteenth century we bave these settle- 

American coastline: the New Englind group af 


New Jérséy, and Delnware (Swedish before it was Dutch, and in 
its earliest British phase attached to Pennsylvania); then came 
Catholic Maryland; Cavalier Virginia; Carolina (which was 
presently divided into North and South) and Oglethorpe's 
Georgia, Later on, a number of Tyroleso Protestants: took 





tinctive conditions in the north bad, socially, important effects. 
Masters und men had to labour together as backwoodsmen, and 
were equalized in the process, ‘They did not start equally; 
many "servants" aze mentioned in the roster of tho Mayflower 
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to Jamestown in: Virginia by a Dutch ship as early 


brought: 
aa 1620. By 1700 negro slaves were scattered all over tho 
states, but Virginia, Maryland, and the Carolinas were their 


The AMERICAN Colonies, ù 























chief regions of employment, and while the communities to the 
north, wore communities ol not very rich and not very poor 
facing tan, a oth анор Хро INES. proprietor 
and a white community of overseers and 

subsisting on slave labour. Slave labour waa a neceosity to the 
focal andl socio ysam that had grows up io she south 
in the north the presence of slaves was unnecessary and in во 
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respects inconyeniont. Conscientious scruples about slavery 
Were more free, therefore; to-dovelop and flourish in the northern 
atmosphere, To this question of the revival of slavery in the 
world we must return when we come to consider the perplexitice 
of American Democracy, Here wa note it simply as an added 
mixture of the British Colonies. 
of the Thirteen Colonies were mis- 
origins and various in their habits and 
sympathies, they had three ‘sntagoniems in common. 
They had a common interest against the Red Indians. For a 
fme they shared s common dread of French conquest and 
dominion. And thirdly, they were all in conflict ‘with the 


ш 
the narrow oligarchy who dominited the British Parliament 
and British affairs. 

So dar aë thë first danger went, the Indians were a constant 
evil but never moro than a threat of disaster. They remained 
divided against themselves. Yet they bad shown possibilities 
of combination wpon a larger scale. The five nations of the 
Iroquois (see map of 1760 colonica) were. very i 
of tribes. Bat ишет кийели Б 
‘against the English to secure itself, and no Red Indian Jengis 
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$3 
Civil War is Forced upon the Colonies. 


the previous chapter how the governing 
class of Great. Britain steadily acquired the land and destroyed 
the liberty of the common people: throughout the eighteenth 
century, and how greedily and blindly the new industrial revolu- 
tion was brought about. We have noted also bow the British 
Parliament, through the decay of the representative methods 
of the House of Commons, had become both in its upper and 





planters, and common people of the colonies with any more 
consideration than they did the yeomen and amull cultivators 


system, in America the crown and the exploiter were far away, 
and men could get together and develop a sense of community 
inst their common enemy. 
Moreover, the American colonist hiad the important udvantage 
of possessing a separate and of resistance to the 


in the Commons, had no organ, no centre of expression and action 
for his discontenta. 

It will be evident to the reader, bearing in mind the variety 
of the colonies, that here was the possibility of an endless series 
of disputes, aggressions and counterggressions. The story of 


is a story far too intricate, subtle, and lengthy for the scheme 
of this Outline, Suiice it that the grievances fell under three 
main heads: attempts to secure for British adventurers or the 
British government the profits of the exploitation of new lands; 
* tio restrictions upon trade designed to keep the foreign 
trade of the colonies entirely in British hands, so that the 
colonial exports all went through Britain and only British. 
ЕЗ 
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made goods were used in Amorica; ond finally, attempts at 
taxation the British Parliament as the supreme taxing 
authority of the empire. Under the pressure of thia triple 
system of annoyances the Amoriosn colonista were forced to do 
& very considerable amount of bard political thinking. Such 


"God made all: men naturally equal. 
"Ideas of earthly superiority aro educational, not innate, 
“Kings were made for the good of the people, and not the 


people for them. 
"Ko government has a right to make slaves of its subjects. 
"Though most governments are de foco arbitrary, and 
consequently the curse and scandal of human nature; yet none 
are de jure arbitrary.” 


taken in such cases, as the point of departure for modern demo- 
oratio ideas. Ho was tho son of s Cromwellian soldier, he was 
educated at Christ Church; Oxford; during the republican ascend- 
ancy, be spent some years in Holland in exile, and his writings 
form a bridge between the bold political thinking of those earlier 
тергаш days and the revolutionary movement, both in 
do not begin to sot upon theories. It is always 


some real danger, some practical necessity, that produces action; 
fd tt is only alter action hus destroyed old relationahipe and 
that 
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property-ownors found a power beside their own, of much the 
fame mind with them, but a little divergent in its ende—the 
reviving erown. Каш George III, who had begun his reign in 
700, waa resolved to be ranoh more of a ki 
. He could speak Eng 
in the name of. Briton^—and, indeed, it is not a bad name for 
man without a perceptible drop.of Eaglish, Welsh, or Scotch 
Mg i ie ei tee natin caver orto shares 
possessions r, with their indefinite or no charters 
at all, ib seemed to him: that the crown might claim authority 
fand obtain resources and. powers absolutely denied to it by the 
‘and jealous aristocracy in Britain. This inclined many 
of tho Whig noblemen to a sympathy with thë colonists that 
thoy might not otherwise have shown. ‘They had no objection 
to the exploitation of the colonies in the interests of British 
“private enterprise,” but they had very strong objections to 
the strengthening of the crown’ by that exploitation so as ta 
make it presently independent of themselves. 
‘The war that broke out’ was, therefore, in reality not a war 
between Britain and the colonists, і жаз a war between the 







noblemen and a considerable amount of public feeling th England 
on the side of the latter, An carly move after 1763 was an 
attempt to raise revenue for Britain in the colonies by requiring 
fhat newspapers and documenta of various sorts should be 
stamped. This wna stiffly resisted, the Biish crown? was 
intimidated, and the Stamp Acts were repealed (1760). Their 
repeal was hy riotous rejoicings in London, more hearty 
even than those in the colonies. 

But the Stamp Act affair was only one eddy-in a turbulent 
stream flowing. towards civil war, Upon a score of protoxts, 
And wp and down the coast, the representatives of the British 

wore busy asserting their authority and making 
Satish government intolerable, The quartering of soldiers 
upon the colonists was æ great nuisance; “Rhode Island was 
particularly active in defying the trade restrictions. Tho Rhode 
Teianders were “free traders”—thst is to say, smugglers; « 


Sho was surprised, boarded, and captured by armed men in boate, 
And burnt. 1n 1773, with 4 total disregard of the existing colonial 
tea. trade, vantages for the importation of ten into 
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resolute to land their oargoes, a band of men disguised as Indians, 
in the presence of a great crowd of people, boarded the three 
Yes ships snd threw the feo overboard (December 16th, 1778) 

1774 was occupied in the gathering up of resources on 
Silber sido or the coming, confit, 6 vas deckind hy he 
Jii: Pasiment in the spring of 1Y74 to punish Boston by 
closing her port, Her was to be destroyed unless she 
accepted that tea, t was s quite typical instance of that silly 
"Вишени?" whicli shatters empires, In order to entoree this 





y British were concentrated at Boston under 
General’ "Gags. ‘The col tool: counter-measures, The first 
u a 
z y 




















colonial congress wet) xt Philadelphia in September, av which 
twelve colonies were represented: Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
‘Now Hampshire, [Rhode Island, New Хо, Мен densey, Penney! 
таша, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, and North nnd South 
Carolina. Georgia was not present, True to, the best, English 
traditions, the congress doeumented its attitude by a “ Declara- 
fion of Rights.” Practically this congress was an insurrectionary 
government, but na blow was struck until the spring of 1773. 
Mien caine tho tê shedding of 
ta yo of the Americun eiat Han Hancock and Samyel Adams, 
been marked down by the British government for amiat 
TE they were known to bo at Lexington, about 
ека аа hom Hostes: aud dn ibo might of April SUL, 1115, 
set his foress in motion for their arrest. 
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take horse and warn the country-side, The British were also 
ferried over the water, and as they marched through the aight 
towards Lexington the firing of signa) cannon and the ringing 
of church bells went before them. As they entered Lexington 
‘at dawn, they saw a little company of men drawn up in military 
fashion. It seems that the British fired: first. There was s 
single shot and then a volley, and the little handful dechmped, 
apparently without any answering shots, leaving eight dead and 
mine wounded upon the village green. 

"he British then marched on to Concord, ten miles further, 
ocoupied the village, and stationed a party on ‘the bridge at 
that ря ‘expedition had failed in its purpose of arrest- 
ing ‘and Adams, and the British commander seems to 
havo been ata loss what to do next, Meanwhile the colonial 
levies were coming up from all directions; and presently the 


conspicuous scarlet uniforms; with yellow facings und white 
gaiters and cravats; these must have stood out very vividly 

the cold sharp colours of the late New England spring; 
the day was bright, hot, and dusty, and. the men were s 
exhausted by a night march, ‘Every fow yorda a man felh, 
wounded or killed, The rest on, or halted to fire an 
ineffectual volley, At Lexington there were British reinforce- 
ments and two guns, and after a briet rest the retreat was resumed 
in better order, But the pursuit was pressed to the river, ond 
Gier the British had crossed back into Boston, the colonial 
levies took up their quarters in Cambridge and prepared to 
blockade the city. 


$4 
The War of Independence. 

So the war began. It was nota war that promised a con- 
elusive end. ‘The colonists had no one vulnerable capital; they 
‘were dispersed over a great country with a limitless wilderness 
behind it, and so they bad grest powers of resistence. ‘They 
had learnt their tactics largely from the Indians; they could 
fight well in open order, and harry aud destroy troops jn move- 
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‘ent. But they hud no. disciplined army that could mest the 
"British in a pitched battle, and little military equipment; and 
their levies grew impatient at a long campaign, and tended to go 
home to theirfarms. ‘The British, on the other hand, had a 
well-drilled army; and their command of the soa gave them the 
power of shifting their sttack up and down the long Atlantic 
weubourd. ‘hey were at peace with ull the world. But the 
king was stupid and greedy tn interfere in the conduct of affairs; 
the generals he favoured were stupid “strong men" or flighty 
men of birth and fashion, mnd the heart of England was not 
in the business. He trusted rather to being able to blockade, 
täid and annoy the colonists into submission than to a con- 


"The Congress, meeting à 
Actions of the New England colonists, and appointed George 
fushington the American commander-in-chief, Im 1777 General 


а 


General Cornwallis was caught in the Yorktown peninsula in 
Virginia in 1761, und capitulated with bis army. Tho British 
it, now heavily engaged with France and Spain in 

mapo; was at tho end af fia Nal orca. = 
tthe cutest of the war the colonists in general seem to 
been as little disposed to repudiate monarchy and claim 
independenco as were the Hollanders in the opening 
$ Philip I'e persecutions and follies, The separatists 
called radicals; they were mostly extremely democratio, 
‘we should say in England to-day, and their advanced views 
tened many of the steadier and wealthier colonists, for whom 
eluas privileges and distinctions hud considerable charm. But 
early in 1778, an able and porsuusive Englishman, Thomas 
Paine, pamphlet at Philadelphia with the title of 
‘Common Sense, which bud an enormous effect on publie opinion. 
Šte style was rhetorical by. modern standards. “The blood ol 
the elain, the weoping voice of nature cries, '"Tis timc to part," 
so forth. But ita effects were very great. It converted 


ШЕ 
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thousands to- the necessity of separation. The turn-over of 
pinion, once it had begun, wes rapit 

Only in the summer ot 1778 did Congresa talte tho irrevocable 
step of declaring for separation, “The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” another of those exeniplary documents which it has 
Peen tha peculiar service of the English to produce for mankind, 
was drawn up by ‘Thomas Jefferson; snd after various 
Jpents and modifications it was mado the fundamental document. 
Dt the United States of America. ‘There were two noteworthy, 
amendments to Jefferson’s drait. Ho had denounced the slave 
mde fiercely, and blamed tho home government for interfering 
Sith colonial attempts to end it. This was thrown ont, and so, 
Too, wan x sentence about the British: “we must endeavour to 
Forgot mur former lovo for them... we might bave been a free 
and a great people togotber.” 

Towards the end of 1782 the preliminiry articles: of the 
treaty in which Britain recognized’ the completo independance 
tf thy United States were signed at Paris. ‘The end of the war 
fas procltimed on April 10th, 1783, exactly: eight years after 
Post Rovarc's ride nnd the retreat of Gage's men from Concord 
to Boston. ‘The Treaty of Peace was finally signed at Paris 
in September. 


$5 
The Constitution of (he United States. 





These respoots such u clean starb in political organization. as thè 
World had not seen before. ‘The absence of amy binding religious 
Te is expecially noteworthy. It had a number of forms of 
Christianity, ita spirit wes indubitably Christian; but, as 
State docam 1798 explicitly declared, “Tho 

S the United States is not in any sense founded on the Christian 
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"i The new community had, in fect, gone right down 

bare and stripped fundamentals of human association, 

building up a new sort of society and a new sort of 
foundations. 


conscious and deliberate reconstruction of his circumstances 
to suit his needs snd aims. lt was a new method becoming 
practical in human affairs. The modem states of Europe hare 
been. evolved, institution by institution, slowly &nd planlesdy 
out of preceding things. ‘The United States were planned and 


ln one respect, however, the creative freedom of the new 
mation was very seriously restricted. This new sort of community 
und state was not built upon cleared site. It waa not even 
#0 fraully an artificiality as some of the Inter Athenian colonies 
which went out from the mother-city to plan and build brand- 
new city states with brand-new constitutions, The thirteen 
colonies by the end of the war had all of them constitutions 
either, like thst of Connecticut and Rhode Island, dating from 
their original charters (1662) or, as in the case of the rest of the 
tates, where 4 British govemmor had played w large part in the 
Administration, re-made during the conflict, But wo may well 
sonsider these reconstructions as contributory essays and ex- 
‘periments in the general constructive effort. 

Upon the effort certain ideas stood out very prominently. 
One is the idea of political and social equality. ‘This idea, which 
‘Ne saw coming into the world as an extreme and almost incredible 
idea in the age between Buddha and Jesus of Nazareth, is now. 
asserted in tho later eighteenth century as a practical standard 
of human relationship, Says the fundamental statement of 
Virginia: “Alî men are by nature equally free and independent," 
snd it proceeds to. rehearse their "rights," and to assert that all 
‘magistrates and governors are but “trustees and servants” of 
the commonweal. All men are entitled to the free 
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from this political scheme—so far па these declarstions go, Most 
of the states eed similar preludes to i. The 
Declaration of Independence said that ‘‘all men are born equal.” 
Tt is everywhere assorted in eighteenth-century terme that the 


UNITED STATES, ing extent of settle- 
ment in 1790. 


alee 
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preamble, for instance, asserta that the State 
із а voluntary association, “by whioh the whole people cove- 
Danta with each citizen ond each citizen with the whole people 
iat all shall be governed by certain laws for the common 


Now, it will be évident that most of these fundamental 
statements are very questionable statements, Men arè not 
born equal, they are not born free; they are born a most various 
multitude enmeshed in an ancient and complex sooial net, Nor 
Îs any man invited to sign the social contract, or, failing that, 
to depart into solitude, These statements, literally interpreted, 
Are so manifestly false that it is impossible to believe that the 
men who made them intended them to be literally interpreted. 
They made them in order to express certain elusive but pro- 
foundly important idoas—idena thet, ftor another century 
and ‘thinking, the world is in a better position to express. 
Civilization, as this Outline has shown, arose ax a community 
of obedience, and was essentially a community of obedience. 
But generation after generation the spirit was abused by priests 
kad rulers. ‘There was a continual influx of masterful will from 
the forests, parklands and steppes, The human spirit had 
nt last rebelled altogether against the blind obediences of the 
common life; it was seeking—and at first it was seeking very 
clumaily—to achieve a new and better sort of civilization that 
should also be a community of will. To that end it was necessary 
ibat every man should be treated as the sovereign of himself; 
his standing was to be one of fellowship and not of servility. 
His real uso, his real importance, depended upon his individual 
quality. ‘The method by which these oreators of political Amerion 
sought to secure this community of will was an extremely simple 


Pennsylvania, where every adult male taxpayer voted; but, 
compared with Britain, all the United States were well within 
fight of manhood russge by the end of the eighteenth century. 

makers of America nlso made efforts, considerable for their 
times, but puny by more modern standarda, to secure a widely 
diffused common education, The information of tho citizens as 
to whet waa going on at home and abroad tliey left, apparently 
without any is of misgiving, to. publie meetings and the 





























‘one, and we ean only deal with it here in the broadest way. 
most noteworthy point in œ modem view is the dis 
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women as citizens, "The American community was a simple, 
i women were married; 
it seemed natural tha they should be represented by their 


largely agricultural community, 
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menfolk. But New Jersey sdmitted a few women to vote o0 
& property qualification. Another point of great interest ia 
the almost universal decision to have two governing assemblies, 
confirming or checking each other, on the model of the Lords 
and Commons of Britain, Only Pennsylvania had a single 
representative chamber, and that; was felt to be à very dangerous 
and ultra-democrntis stato of aifairs, Apart from the argument 
that legislation should be slow as well 

establish ony necessity for this bi-cameral” arrangement, It 
бетә {о havo boen a fashion with constitution planners in thë 
eighteenth century rather than & reasonable imperative. The 
British division was ani old on: the Lords, the original 





he closted. spakanoen of the burghers and the amall landed 
men. Tt was a little too hastily assumed in the eighteenth 
century that the commonalty would be given to wild impulses 
and would need checking; opinion was for democracy, but for 
democracy with powerful brakes always on, whether it was 
EOS ua ullos Rm About дозна ааа та 
therefore, a flavour pf selectnees; they were elected on a more 
limited franchise. This idea of making an upper chamber which 
shall be a stronghold for the substantial man does not, appeal 
сл оз юные н да ым кон» 
eighteenth century, hut the bicameral idea in another form 
still has its advocates. They suggest that a community may 
with advantage consider its affairs from two points of view— 
through the eyes of a body elected to represent trades, industries, 
то pe i servioes, nnd the like, & body representing 
through the eyes of o second body elected by 
ities to. represent communities. For the members of the 
former a man would vote by his galling, for the latter by his 
Gistriot of residence, ‘They point out that the British House 
of Lords is in effect а body representing function, in which the 
land, the law, and the church are no doubt disproportionately 
represented, but in which industrialism, finance, the great 
public services, art, science, and medicine also find places; and 
that thie British House of Commons is purely geographical in it 
it has even been suggested in Britain that there 
should be “labour peers,” selected from among the. leaders of 
the great industrial trade unions. But these are speculations 
Our present scope. 
RU сс ы мешш аш КА 
a very feeble body, s Congress of representatives of the thirteen 


M 
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hold together by certain Articles of Confederation. 
was lile more than a conference of sovereign 
representatives; it had no control, for instance, over the fore 
Teide of each state, it could not coin money nor levy taxes by its 
own authority. When John Adams, the first minister from the 
United States to England, went to discuss « commercial treaty 
with the British foreign secretary, he was met by a request for 
thirteen representatives, one from each of the states concerned. 


The British presently began dealing with each state separately 
over the head of the Congress, and they retained possession of 
^ number of posts in the American territory about the Great 
Lakes because of the inability of Congress to hold these regions 
effectually. In another urgent matter Congress proved equally 
feeble. To the west of the thirteen states strstohed limitless 


the jostling of these claims must lead in the long run to wary 
unless the Central Government: could take, on their apportion, 
mont. ‘The feebleness af the Central Government, its lack of 
consentration, beeame so much of sn inconvenience and но 
manifest a ‘that there was some secret disonssion of a 
monarchy, and Nathaniel Gorham of Massachusetts, the prosi- 
dent of Congress, caused Prince Henry of Prussia, the brother 
‘of Frederick the Great, to be approached on the subject. Finally 
$ constitutional convention was called in 1787 at Philadelphin, 
Amd there ib was that the present constitution of the United 
States was on ita broad lines hammered out. A great ohange of 
spirit had gone on during the intervening years, a widespread 
realization of the need of unity. 

When the Articles of Confederation were drawn up, mon 
had thought of the people of Virginia, the people of Massachusetts, 
the people of Rhode Island, and the like; but now there appears 
a mew conception, "the people of the United States” The 
mew government, with the executive President, tho senatore, 
congressmen, and the Supreme Court, that was now created 
Se declared to be the government of "'the people of the United 
Bates"; ib was a synthesis and not a mere assembly. Tt said 
we the people,” and not "we the states," as Lee of Virginia 
bitterly complained. It was to be a "federal" and mot A 
confederate 


government. 
State by state the new constitution was ratified, and in 
ihe spring of 1788 the fist Congress upon the new linea usseribled 
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şo 
Primitive Features of the United States Constitution. 


Inan earlier chapter we have described the Roman republic, 
and its mixture of modem features with dark superstition and 
primordial savagery, na the Neanderthal anticipation of the 

modern democratic state, A time may come when people will 
regard the contrivances and muchinery of the American con- 
stitution as the ‘political equivalents of the implements and 
Sontrivances of Neolithio man. ‘They have served their purpose 
well, and under their protection the people of the States have 
grown into one of the greatest, most powerful and most civilized 
communities that the world has yet seen; but there is no reason 
jn ibat doe re the American constitution aa a thing тоге 
iterablo than the pattern of streot railway that 
Кн many New York thoroughfares, or the excellent 
and homely type of house architecture that still prevails in 
Philadelphia. “These things slo have served a purposo well, 
фу havé their fall, and they сад Do improved. ‘Our political 
conteivances, just as much ns our domestic and mechanical 
contrivances necd to amdergo constant revision as knowledge 
amd understanding grow. 

‘Since the American constitution wai planned, our conception 
of history and our knowledge of collective psychology have 
undergone very considerable development, We are beginning 
to ses many things in the problem of government to which 
the men of the eighteenth century were blind; and, courageous 
5 thoir constructive disposition was in relation to whatever 
political creation had gone ‘before, it fell far short of the bold- 
ess which wo in these days realize to be necdful if this grest 
human: problem of establishing a civilized community of will 
athe earth is o be solved. They took many things for granted 
that now we know need to bo made the subject of the most 
riciny mdertHs dy amd the mort eareel_ adjustment 
They thought it was only necessary to set up schools and 
colleges, with a grant of land for maintenance, and that they 
might then be left to themselves. But education is not a weed 
that will grow lustily In any soil, it is & necessary and delicate 
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crop that my cay wil and genet, We learn nowadays 


hitherto, the of the common education of 
(America ia high; but by the standard of what it: might bo, 
‘America is an uneducated country, And those father ol 


America thought also that they dad but to leave the Press free, 
and everyone would live in the light. They did not realize 
that a free Press could develop a sort of constitutional venality 
us to its relations with advertisers, and that large newspaper 
proprictors could become buccaneers of opinion and insensate 
Peskers o good beginnings. And, finally, the makers of 
America had no knowledge of the complexities of vote manipu- 
ation. The whole soienco of elections was beyond their 


Hatters of common concer, because political corruption made 
collective enterprise impossible. 

Yot the defects of the great political system created. by 
the Americans of the revolutionary period did not appeat at 
‚ше. or several generations the history of the United States 
Was one ef rapid expansion and of an amount of freedom; 

ee ш 


other contemporary people. 

a “Ghia Duet account of tho creation: of-the United States 
of America we have been uble to do little more than mention 
the names of some ol the group cf great em who made this 
new de] in human history. We have named casually 
or we Ave not even named such men as Thomas Paine, 
Senjamin Franklin, Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, tie 
Adams cousins, Madison Alexander Hamilton, and George 
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Ti bast) aie) (le man at coa period 
КЕТ those in another. Some writers, oven American 
writers, impressed by the artificial splendours of the European 
pourfe and by the tawdry and dastrustive exploit of a Frederick 
the Great: or a Great Catherine, display a snobbish shame of 
something homespun about thes makers of America. They 
Ast Benjamin Franklin sê the Court ol Lonis XVI, with 
long bair, his plain clothes, and his pawky. manner, was 
sadly lacking “in utistooratic 
distinction. But, stripped to 
their personalities, Louis XVI 
was hardly gifted enough ог 
noble-minded enough to be 
Franklin's valet. If human 
greatness is a matter of soale 
and. glitter, then no doubt 
Alexander the Great is st the 
apex of human greatness. But 
is greatness that? Is not a 
great man rather one who, ina 
great position or amidst great 
opportunities—and great gifts 
are no more than great 
‘opportunities—serves God and 
lis fellows with a humble heart? And quite a number 
of these Americans of the rovolutionary time do seem to 
have displayed such disinterestedness and devotion. ‘They 
wero limited men, fallible men; but on the whole they seem 
to have cared more for the commonweal they were creating 
than for any personal end or personal vanity. It is impossible 
not 
жете limit 





to conoeds them a distinguished greatness of mind. 
‘Tras на, were limited in knowledge and outlook; they 
ited by the limitations of the time. They were, like 
all of us, men of mixed motives; good impulses arose in their 
тшде, pieni ideis swept throogh. ikem, and ako they could 
be jealous, lazy, obstinate, greedy, vicious. If one were to 
write а true, full, and particular history of the making of the 
United States, it would have to be written with charity and 
kigh spirits as n splendid comedy rising to the noblest ends. 
And in no other regard do we find the rich, tortuous humanity 
of tho-American story so finely displayed as in regard to slavery- 
Slavery, having regard to the general question. of labonr, is 
the best of this new soul in the world's history, the American 
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Slayery bogan very early in the European history of America, 
and no European people who went to America can be held 
innocent in the matter. At a time when the German 
is still the moral whipping-boy of Europe, it is well to note that 
the German record is in this respect the best of all. Almost 
the first outspoken utterances against negro slavery vame from 
German settlers in Pennsylvania; But the German settler was 
working with free labour upon a temperate country-side well 
north of the plantation zone; 
he was not under serious 
temptation in this matter. 
American slavery began with 
the enslavement of Indians for 
work in mines end upon 
tations, and it is curious to 
note that it wae u very good 
and humane man indeed, Las 
Casas, who urged that negroes 
should be brought to America 
to relieve his tormented Indian 
protégés. ‘The need for labour. 
ipon the plantations of the 
fest Indies and the south was т 
imperative. When the supply. Va GE or 
at Indian captives proved inadequate, the planters turned not 
only to the negro, but to the jails and poor-houses of Europe, 
for a supply of toilors. Tho reader of Defoe’s Afoll Flanders vill 
lex how the business of Virginian white slavery looked to an 
intelligent Englishman in. the early eighteenth century. “But 
the negro came very early. The year (1620) that saw the 
Pilgrim Fathers landing at Plymouth in New England, saw & 
Dutch sloop disembarking the first cargo of negroes nt James- 
town in Virginia. Negro slavery was ns old ne New England; 
fe had been an American institution for over a century and & 
half before the War of Independence. it was to struggle on for 
the better part of a century more. 

But the conscience of thoughtful men in the colonies was 
never quite easy upon this score, and it was one of the accusa- 
tions of Thomas Jefferson against the crown and lords of Great 
Britain that every attempt to ameliorate or restrain the slave 
trade on the part of the colonists had been checked by the greut 
proprietary interests in the mother-country. In 1776 Lord 
оа wrote thst the colonists could not be allowed "to 
Gheok of discourage a traffic eo beneficent tothe nation.” With 
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the moral and intellectual ferment of the Revolution, the question 
oË negro slavery came right into the foreground of the publio 
The contrast and the challenge glared upon the 
mind. “All men are by nature free and equal," said the 
Bill of Rights; and outside in the sunshine, under the 

‘whip of the overseer, toiled the negro slave. 

Ti witnesses to the preat change in human idéas since the 
Boman Imperial system dissolved under the barbarian inrush, 
‘that there could be this heart-searching. Conditions of industry, 
‘Production, Aue pna ited any recrudescence. 
ч gang slavery; but now the cycle had come round again, and 

Sle ere ears isda advantages to be reaped by the 
owning and ruling classes in the revival of that ancient institution, 
in mines, зва масак and upon great public works. It 
Жытты against great opposition. Prom the 

the revival there were protests, and they grew. ‘The revi 
ыкы ыы ыыы In some respects 
the now slavery was worse than anything in the ancient 
world. horrible was the provocation by tle trade 
of slave wars and sunm bunte ín Western Afrina, nnd the cruelties 
the long Transatlantio voyage. The poor ereatures were 
ао аам insuflicient provision of food 
and water, without proper sanitation, without medicines, Many 
‘who could tolerate slavery upon the plantations found the slave 
ido: too much for eie mori digestions. Three European 
ations were chiefly concerned in this dark business, Britain, 
Spain and Portugal, because they were the chiet owners of thd 
new lands in Amérios. le comparative innocence of the 
other European powers is to be ascribed largely to their lesser 
temptations. They: were similar communities; in parallel oir- 
otimstances they would have behaved similari 

Throughout the middie part of the eighteenth century there 
was an active agitation against negro slavery in Great Britain 
na woll as in the States. It was estimated that in 1770 there 
were fifteen thousand slaves im Britain, i mostly bought aver 
by their owners from: the West Ini Virginia. Шш 1771 
the issue came to a conclusiva test in iaio bela acd Mane- 
feld. A negro named James Somersett һай been brought to 
England from Vižginia by his owner. He ran away, was captured, 

violently taken on © ship to be returned to Virginin. From 
безер he was extracted ауе ааны Lord 

Manaüeld declared that slavery was a condition unknown to 
English Iam, an "odinus" condition; und Somenett walked out 
GE this eourt a fre man. 
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‘The’ Massachusetts constitution of 1780 had declared that 
"all men are born free and equal.” A certain negro, Quaco, put 
this to the test in 1783, and in that year the soil of Massachusetts 
became like tho soil-of Britain, intolerant of slavery; to tread 
upon ït was to become free. At that time no other state in the 
"Union followed this example, Аё {һе census of 1790, Mussa- 
ohnsetta, alone of all the states, retumed “no slaves.” 

‘The state of opinion in Virginia iy reniurKable, bocauso it 
brings to light the peculiar difliculties of the southern states. 
‘The great Vi statesmen, such as Washington and Jefferson, 
condemned the institution, yet, because there was no other 
form of domestic service, Washington owned slaves. ‘There 
was in Virginia a strong party in favour of emancipating slavos; 
but they demanded that the emancipated sisves should leave 
the state within a year or be outlawed! They were naturally 
alarmed at the possibility that a free barbario black community, 
many of its members African-born and reeking with traditions 





that point of view, we can understand why ib was that a large 
number of Virginians should be disposed to retain the mass 
of blacks in the country under control ns slaves, while at the 
same time they wore bitterly opposed to the slave trade and 
the: importation of any fresh blood from Africa. The free 
blacks, one sees, might easily become a nuisance; indeed, the 
free state of Massackusetta presently closed its borders to their 
entry. 

fie question: of slavery, жів in. the. ancient. word. wa 
usually no more than a question of status between indivi 

ally skin, merged in Americe with the different and pro 


from the United States within a generation of the Declaration 
‘of Independence asa natural consequence of the statementa 
in that declaration. 
17 
Basolutknary Ideas in France. 

We have told of the War of Independence in America as tho 
first great break away from the system of European monarchies 
Amd foreign ofles, 2a the repudiation y» new community of 
Machiavellian stateoraft as the directive form of human affairs, 
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Within a decade there came a second and much more portentous 
revolt against this game of Great Powers, thia tangled 
interaction of courts and policies which obsessed Europe. But 
this time it waa no breaking away at the outskirts, In France, 
the nest and home of Grand Monarchy, the heart and centre 
к кетки шыш anke the American 
colonists, who simply repudiated a king, the French, following 
in the footsteps'of. ur English revolution, beheaded one. 

Like the British Revolution and like the revolution in the 
United States, the French Revolution can be traced back to 
the ambitious absurdities of monarchy. ‘The schemes of aggran- 
бапан the aims and designs of the Grand Monarch, necastated 
an ‘upon war equipment throughout Europe out o! 

to tho, taxable ospesity of the age: And eren 
the splendours of monarchy were enormously costly, measured 
by the productivity of the time, In France, just as in Britain 
and in America, the first resistance was made not to the monarch 
as such and to his foreign policy as such, nor with amy clear 
recognition of these things as the roots of the trouble, but merely 
to the inconveniences and charges upon the individual life osused 
by them, ‘The practical taxable capacity of France must have 
been relatively much less than that of England because of the 
various exemptions of the nobility and clergy. The burthen 
resting directly upon the common people was heavier. ‘That 
made the upper classes tho confederates of the Court, instead of 
the antagonists of the Court as they were in England, and so 
prolonged the period of waste further; but when at last the 
bursting-point did come, the explosion was more violent and 


During the years of the War of American Independence 





there were few signs of any impending explosion in France. 
‘There was much misery among the lower classes, much criticism 
and satire, much outspoken liberal thinking, but there was 
little to indicate that the thing aa a whole, with all ite customs, 
usages, and familiar discords, might not go on for an indefinite 
time, ‘It was consuming beyond ite powers of production, but 


only the inarticulate classes were feeling the pinch. 
the historian, knew France well; Paris was as fatailiar 
him as London; but there is no suspicion to be detected in 
passage we have quoted that days of political and social 
issolution were st hand. No doubt the world abounded in 
absurdities and injustices, yet nevertheless, from the point of 
view of a scholar and » gentleman, it was fairly comfortable, 
und it seemed fairly secure. 


gege 
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There was much liberal thought, speech, and sentiment i 
France at this time. Parallel with and a littlo later than John 
Locke in England, Montesquieu (1689-1755) in France, in the 
earlier half of tho eighteenth century, had subjected social, 
ОТ а асареро аага eee ны 


“Enoyclopsedists,” mostly rebel spirits from. the excellent 
schools of the Jesuits, set themselves under the leadership of 
Diderot to scheme out, in-a group of works, s new world (1766). 
‘The glory of the Encyelopexists, says Mallet, lay “in their hatred 
of things unjust, in their denunciation of the trade in alaves, of 
the inequalities of taxation, of the corruption of justice, of the 
of wara, in their dreams of social progress, in their 
sympathy with the rising empire of industry which was beginning 
to transform the world.” Their chief error seems to bave been 
An indiscriminate hostility to religion, They believed that man 
was naturally just and politically competent, whereas his impulse 
to social service and self-forgetfulness is usually developed only 
through an education essentially religious, and sustained only. 
in an atmosphere of honest co-operation. Ui 
initiatives lead to nothing but social chaos. 

Side by side with the Encyclopedists were the Economists 
or Physiocrsta, who were making bold and crude inquiries into 
the production and distribution of food and goods. Moraliy, 
the author of the Code de la Nature denounced the institution 
wf private property and proposed a communistic organization 
of society. He was the precursor of that large and various 
school of eollectivist thinkers in the nineteenth century who are 
lumped together as Socialista. 

Both the Encyclopedists and the various Economists and 
Physioerats demanded a considerable amount of hard thi 
in their disciples, An easier and more popular leader to follow 
was Rousseau (1712-78). He displayed a curious mingling of 
logical rigidity and sentimental enthusiasm. He preached the 
alluring doctrine that the primitive etate of man was one of 
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236 
Yiston snd bappinoe, from which ho had declined throngl he 
rather inexplicable activi of priests, kings, lawyers, an: a 
Ше. Roumeno's умен ше was on the whole de- 
moralizing. It struck not at the existing social fabric, 
but at any social organization. When he wrote of the Social 
Contract, he seemed rather to excuse breaches of the covenant 
than to emphasize its necessity. Man is so far from perfect, 
ee who spparently sustained the thesis cree 
wniversal disposition, against which we all heve to fortify our- 
selves, to repudinte debts, misbehave sexually, and to evade 
the toil and expenses of eduoation for ourselves and thers, is 

not after-all s delinquency, but a fine display of Natural Virtue, 
aa bone Mara xig fil wing in every olass that could 
Rousseau's tremendous vogue did much to popnlarize 
Teen and declamatory: method of dealing with social 


We have already remarked that hitherto no human oom- 


i 


Morris in England at the end of the nineteenth century. There 
ee peed сш ge 
invincible persistence, reno hunting and men 
lis. clocks, the Court and the world of éd ышык тыс 
pleasures, the financiera conceiving continually more enter- 
pring extensions of credit nées business blundering clumsily along 
dia scent rontes much inemmoded by taxes and imposte 
peasants worrying, toiling and suffering, full of a hopeless 
hatred of the nobleman's cháieau. Men talked—and fale they 
were merely talking. Anything might be said, because, it seemed, 


nothing would ever happen. 
{в 


"The Revolution of the Year 1789. 


‘The first jar to this sense of the secure continuity of life in 
France ame in 1787. Louis XVI (1774-99) was e dull, dll- 
educated monarch, and he had thè misfortune to be married to 
iiy and extravagant woman, Mario Antoinette, th sister of 

ihe Austrian emperor. ‘The question of her virtue is one of 

interest to a certain type of historical writer, but we 
need not discuss it bere. Ehe lived, ss Paul Wiriath? puts it; 
! Article "France;" Encyelopaniía Britannica. 
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“side by side; but not at the side” of her husband. She was 
rather hasvy-featured, but; not so plain ss to prevent her posing 
as a beautiful, romantic snd haughty queen. When the ex- 
chequer was exhausted by the war in America, when the whole 
conntry was uneasy with discontents, she set her influence to 


encourage every sort of aristocratie extravagance, and to restore 
the church and the nobility to the position they had held in the 
feet days of Louis ХТУ. Non-aristooratio olivers were to be 
weeded ‘from the army; the power of the church over private 
Ше was to be extended. She found in an upper-class official, 
Calonne, her ideal minister of finance. From 1783 to 1787 thix 
wonddeful aes ee ee by шайо--аа If by 
magic it dissp; "hen in 1787 he collapsed. Ha 
had piled loan on loan, and now he declared that the monarchy, 


There must bo a gathering of the notables of the kingdom to 
consider the situation. 

‘To the gathering of notables, & summoned assembly of 
leading. men, Calonne. propounded a scheme for a subsidy to 
be levied upon all landed: property. This roused the aristocrata 
tow pitoh of grest indignation, ‘They demanded the summoning of 
а body roughly equivalent to the British parliamont—the Stated 
General, which had not met since 1614. Regardless of the organ 
of opinion they were cresting for the discontents below ther, 
excited only by the proposal that they should bear part of tho 
weight of the financial burthens of the country, the French 
notables insisted. And in May, 1780, the States General met. 

Tt was an assembly of the representatives of three orders, 
the nobles, the clergy, and the Third Estate) the commons. 
For the Third Estate the franchise waa very wide, nearly every 
taxpayer of twenty-five having a vote. (Ihe parish prieste 
voted as clergy, the small nobles as nobles) The States 
General was à body without any tradition of procedure. Ini- 
quiries-were sent to the antiquazians of the Academy of Inserip- 
tions in that matter, Tta opening deliberations turned on the 
question whether it'was to meet as one body or аз three, each: 
estate having an equal vote. Since the Clergy numbered 308; 
the Nobles 285, and the Deputies 621, the former arrangement 
would put the commons in an absolute majority, the latter gave 
them one vote in three. Nor had the States General any 

place, Should it meet in Paris or in some provincial 
city? Versailles was ehosen, "because of the hunting." 
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Tt is clear that tho king and queen meant to treat this fuss 
about tha national finance as a terrible bore, and to allow it to 
interfere with iir social routine ва little aa possible. Wa fnd 
the meetings going on in salons that were not wanted, in orangeries 
und teunis-courta, and so forth. 
"The question whether the voting was to he by the estates or 
Jy bend чал ау а vital one, i war wrangled over for eix 
The Third Estate, taking a leaf from the book of the 
Eni House of Commons, then declared that it alone repre- 
sented the nation, and that no taxation must be levied henoe- 
forth without its consent. Whereupon the king closed the hall 
in which it was sitting, and intimated that the deputies had better 
home. Instead, the deputies met in a convenient tennis- 
court, and there took osth—the Oath of the Tennis Court—not 
| екы xti ey had established а constitution in France, 
took a high line, and attempted to disperse the 
E A by ovo. he tuli тык caet, On toes 
the king gave in with a dangerous suddenness, and accepted 
the principie that the Three Estates should all deliberate and 
Noté together a one National Assembly. Meanwhile, apparently 
nM D M Une аск 
who could be trusted to act against the people, were brought 
ip Krom the provinces de Ше Мыз е rope and the 
king prepared to go concessions. Whereupon Paris 
к ues med. rogis Mallet to tro cn to орда. 
A provisional city government was eet up in Paris and in most 
ч sities, and a new armed foree, the Naticoal 


8 


F 
E 


E E EAA e N very 
feebly defended, was stormed by the people of Paris, and the 
insurrection spread rapidly throughout France, In the east 





leading princes and courtiers of the queen's party fled 
‘The National Assembly found itself called upon to create à new 


political and social system for a new age. 
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59 
The French “Crowned Republic” of '88-'91. 


The French National Assembly was far less fortunate in 
the circumstances of its task than the American Congress. ‘The 
latter had half a continent to itself, with no possible antagonist 
but the British Government. Ite religious arid educational 
organizations, were various, collectively not very powerful, 
and on the whole friendly. King George was far away im 
England, and sinking slowly towards an imbecile condition. 
Nevertheless, it took the United States several years to hammer 
outa working constitution, The French, on the other hand, 
жез surrounded by aggressive neighbours with Machiavellian 
does, they. were-cuommbored by a king aud ouct: resolved. to 
make mischief, and the church was one single great organization 
Кеша bound up with the ancient order, А Та доре мая 
with the Count of Artois, the Duke of 
жк and the other exiled princes who were trying to induce 
Austria and Prussis to attack the now French nation. Moreover, 
France was already a bankrupt country, while the United States 
had limitless undeveloped resources; and the Revolution, by 
altering the conditions of land tenure and marketing, had pro~ 
duced an economic disorganization that had no parallel in the 
case of America, 

‘These were the unavoidable difficulties. of the situation. 
But in addition the Assembly made dificultie for ita, ‘There 
was no: orderly procedure. ‘The English House of Commons 
оаа ee 
Mirabeau, one of the great leaders of the early Revolution, 
tried in vain to have the English rules adopted, But the 
feeling of the times was all in favour of outeries, dramatic 
interruptions, and such-like manifestations of Natural Virtue. 
dec t duele EH nC a re ee et "There. 
was a great gallery, much too great a gallery, rend 
Inf whe woud certrain tha e lives O having 
in the national control? ‘This gallery swarmed with “people 

for a “scene,” ready to applaud or shout down the speakers 

. The abler speakers were obliged to play to the gallery, 
and take 9 sentimental and sensational line. It was easy st 
a crisis to bring in a. mob to kill debate. 

Bo encumbered, tho Assembly vet about its constructive task. 
D CER D OS M MS aL prot Masse mim 
Led by several of the liberal nobles, it-made a series of resolutions, 
abolishing serfdom, privileges, tax exemptions, tithes and feudal 
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cours. (In many parts of the country, however, these resolu- 
tions were not carried into effect until three or four years later.) 
‘Titles went with their other renunciations. Long before France 
was n ropublic it was an offence for à nobleman to sign his namo 
with his title. Dor aie woela the Amembly: devoted sel, with 
endiéss opportunities for rhetoric, to the formulation of 4 
Жк poe tie Гу e to erect hate 
Rights that were change 
Da ee Cs ieai Sar eisila and sha poopie fa 
that the Court: was plotting. The story is complicated here by 
the ecoundrelly schemes of the king's cousin, Philip of Orleans, 
Tho hoped to use thol discorda of the, time о гері Телія оп 
French throne. His gardens at the Palais-Royal were 

eios open to the public, and became a great centre of advanced 
discussion. His did much to intensify the popular: sus- 
piclon ofthe king. And things were exacerbated by a shortage 
рыш е which the king’s goverment was held guilty. 
ently the loyal Flanders regiment appeared at. Versailles 
its soyal tmily waa song to gt farther away from Parie — 
in order to undo all that had been done, to restore tyranny and 
extravagance. Such constitutional monarchiste as General 
Lafayette were seriously alarmed. And just at this time 
косшы шанк ы popular indignation st the scarcity 


ot 

qs being kept thete away from the people. The public mind 
had been mnch disturbed by reports, possibly by exaggerated 
reporta, of a recent; banquet at Versailles, hostile to the nation. 
Here are some extracts from Carlyle descriptive of that un- 
fortunate feast, 

{ihe Hall of the Opern is granted the Salom d'Heronia shall 
be deawingsroons, <Not only tka Officers of Flandre, but of thé 
Swiss, of thé Hundred Swiss; nay of the Versailles National 
Guard, uch of them ns havo any loyalty, shall fenat; it will 
be a Repast like 

“And Sie this Repast, the solid part of it, transacted; 
and the first. bottle over. Suppose the customary loyal toast 
eer ts! ina lth the Quben'swith dealing rivais; 

af the nation ‘omitted, or even ‘rejected.’ Suppose 
cree flowing; with pot-valorous speech, with instrumental 
music; empty featherheads growing ever the noisier, in their 
comm emmptines tn each other's noise. Hor Majesty, who looks 
unusually: sad to-night (His Majesty sitting dulled with the 
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day's hunting), is told that the sight of it would cheer hir, 
Behold! She enters Muss шык a ME State-rooms, like 


quecn-like round the Tables; gracefully nodding; her looks full 
of sorrow, yet of gratitude and daring, with the hope of France 
oes ‘And: now, ыас S 


rise to height of pity, of loyal valour? Could featherheaded 
jung ensigns do other thin—by white Bourbon Cockades, 
йәй thera fos fale ingerit y. wavisg at avonds, dea 
MU E oy trampling of National Cocina 
by 





withont—testify what tempest-tost state of vacuity they are 


"A natural Ropast; in ordinary times, a harmless one: 

fatal. . - -Poor ill-advised Mario Antoinette; with n woman's 

vehemence, not ‘ith a soveraign’s foresight! ‘Te was во natural, 
speech of ceremony, Her 

Majesty declares "dt "delighted with Thursday." 

as dod here to et against tia i Cul pietro ofthe mood 


people. 

"In squalid:garret, on Monday morning Maternity awakes, 
tovhear children weeping for bread. Maternity must forth to 
tis streets, là tho hart maker ad bakers’ quba; sola e 
with hunger-stricken Maternity, sympathetic, exasperative. 
жалшнарру ошап! Bu inriedd Gk bakery queue, why” nok 
to Aristocrats’ palaces, the root of the matter? Alona? Let 











Sea be iio donb ii that the revolutionary leaders, and partiou- 
larly General Lafayette, used and organized this outbreak to 
Foams ther king; before he could slip awey-—ae Charles I did to 
Oxford—to begin war. As the afternoon wore an, the 
кш ried oe vce ta. Бе 


Papin we ote Carls 

Taillard Ма hated hir draggled Mendê ox tho Iaat hilltop: 
and now Versailles, and the Cháteau of Versailles, and far and 
wide the inheritance of Royalty opena to the wondering eye. 
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s92 

From far on the right, over Marly and Saint-Germain-en-Laye; 

round towards Rambouillet, on the left, beautiful all; softly 

embosomod; as if in sadness, in the dim’ moist weather! And 
us is Versailles, New and Old; with that broad 

frondent Avenue de Versailles between, stately frondent; broad, 

three UG feet. as men reckon, 24 four rows of elms: 


аа the gods of this lower world abide: whence, 
; black care cannot be excluded; whither Menadic 
hunger is even now Adeanting, armed with pike-thyrsit” 

‘Rain fell as the evening 

“Behold the е over all ita spaciotis expanse, is 
covered with groups of squalîd dripping women; of lank-haired 
male rascality, armed with axes, rusty pikes, old muskets, iron- 
shod clubs (balona ferrés, which end in knives or swordblades, 

n kind of extempore billhook); looking nothing but hungry 
volt hs sain poura;  Gardes-du-Corps go carnoling through 
the groups "amid hisses'; irritating end agitating what is but 
Aispeteed hae to reunite there x 

Innumerable squalid women beleaguer the President and 

ion; insist on going with him: has not his Majesty 

hiniself, looking from the window, sent out to ask, What we 

wanted! "Bread, and speech with the King, that was the 

Answer. "Twelve women are elamorously added to the deputa- 

E and march. vrbi verdi the Esplanade; through dissipated 
ааа ы aah talking! Natural demands, 

"One learns also that the Royal Carriages are getting yoked, 
naif for Metz. Carriages, royal or not, have verily showed them- 
selves nt the back gates. ‘They even produced, or quoted, a 
written order from our Versailles Municipality—which is a 
monarchi not a democratic one. However, Versailles patrols 
rore thom in ngain; aa the vigilant Lecointre hnd etriotly charged 
them to do, . . « 

"So sink the shadows of night, blustering, rainy; and all 
paths grow dark. Strangest night ever aeen in these regions; 
Pethaps since the Bartholomew Night, when Versailles, as 
Bussompierte writes of it, was a chdtif chdten 

“O for the Iyre of some Orpheus, to onatrain, witli touch ol 
melodious strings, theso mad massa into Order! For here all 

seems fallen asunder, in wide-yawning dislocation. ‘The highest, 
tosis Gowarrosking ‘of «world; 4s tose ‘ni oonlaat wih the 


Hiner gleaming at 
Tod Great fod Little Weianon, еа ty 
me 
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lowest: thm raseality of France beleagusring the royalty of 
Jramce; ‘iron-shod, batons’ lifted round ihe diadem, not to 
With denunvintions of bloodthirsty anti-national 
; are heard dark growlings against à queenly name, 

“The Court sits tremulous, powerless: varies with the vary- 
ing temper of the Esplanade, with the varying colour of the 
rumours: from Paris. ‘Thick-coming rumours; now of peace, 
how of war. Necker and all the Ministers consult; with a blank 
issue, The Œil-de-Bæuf is one tempest of whispers: We will 
Ву to Metz; we will not fly. The royal carriages again attempt 
egrése—though for trial merely; they are again driven in by 
Lecointre's patrols.” 

But we must send the reader to Carlyle to learn of the 
oming of, tho National Guard in the night undee General 
Laye! between the Assembly and 

оти ting in the morning between the 
iyguard and the hungry besiegers, and how the latter stormed 
PER E E T ei ria pii 
Lafayette and his troops turned out in time to prevent that, 
and timely cartloads of loaves arrived from Paria for the crowd. 

‘At last it was decided that the king should come to Paris, 

“Processional marches not a few our world has seen; Roman 
triumphs and ovations, Cabirio eymbal-beatings, Royal progresses, 
Trish funerala; but this of the French Monarchy marching to its 

Май летака н Ба coe Miles -aig ARA GE brent und 
itself-in vagueness, for all the neighbouring country crowds to 
See. Slow: stagnating along, like shoreless Laks, yet with a 
noite like Niagara, like Babel and Bedlam. A splashing and 
анша ‘s hurrahing, uproaring, musket-volleying; the truest 
sis Ө One! sent tal too Шош Абый an it 
disembogue itself, in the thickening dusk, into expectant Paris, 
through « double sow of faces alb the way fron Passy to tho 
Hótel-de-Ville. 

“Consider this: Vanguard of National troops; with traina 
of artillery; of pikemen’ and pikewomen, mounted on cannons, 
on carta, huckney-coashes, or on foot. . .. Loaves stuck on the 
Pointa of bayonets, gwen boughs stuck in gun-barrels. Next, 
М аагар А, Шүк сай Када Об оса ewe have been lank, 
for peace, from the stores of Versailles, Behind which follow 
stragglers of the Garde du Corpe; all bumilited, in Grenadier 

bonnets, Close om these comes the royal carriage; come royal 


deputies 
whom sits Mirabeat—his remarks not given. ‘Then finally, 
pell-mell, as rear-guard, Flandre, Swiss, Hundred Swiss, other 
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bodyguarde, brigands, whosoever cannot get before. Between 
c all which masses flows thou mit Saint-Antoine 


words: ‘Courage, Friends! "We shall not. want bread 
[d (we: are bringing you the Baker, the Hakeress and Baker's 


"The wet day draggles the tricolor, but the joy is inextin- 
guishable. Is not all well now! ‘Ah, Madame, notre bonne 
Reine,’ said some of these Strong-women some days hence, 
‘Ab, Madame, our good Queen, don't be a traitor any more 
nd wo willalllove youl* + 7" 

‘This was Ootobor the 6th, 1789. For nearly two years the 
royal {amily dwelt unmolested in the Tuileries. Had the Court 
HUM UD Hh Un ng iid Dim dd 
there, а king, 

From 1780 to 1791 the early Revolution held its own; France. 
was «limited monarchy, the king kept a diminished state in the 
‘Tuileries, and the National Assembly ruled a country at pesce. 
‘The reader who will glance hack to the maps of Poland we have 
pmi the previous chapter will realize what occupied Russis, 

ia, and Austria at this time, While France experimented 
with a crowned republic in the west, the last division of the 
crowned: republic of the east was in progress, France could 
wait. 





"When we. consider its inexperience, the conditions under 
which it worked, and the complexities of ite problema, one 
i le t 
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‘engaged in education or works of charity were broken up, and 
tho salaries of the clergy made a charge upon tho nation. This 
in iteell was not à bad thing for the lower clergy in Franee, who 
were often’ scandalously underpaid in comparison with the 
richer dignitaries. But in m the ohoioe of priests and 
bishops was made elective, which struck st the very root idea 
of ths Roman Church, T , 
and in whioh all authority is from above downward: Practic 
the National Assembly wanted at one blow to make the church 

1a Pranoe Protestant, in organteatien if not in doctrine, "Eiveey- 
where there were disputes und conflicts between the atate pri 
erated by the National Assembly and the recaleitrant (non- 





Jarina) prlenta wi wore loyal to More 
curious thing the National Акеш did which greatly 
чөе рлык Шы that no member of 


the Assembly ehould be an executive minister. This was in 
imitation of the American constitution, where, also, ministers 
iê Gepetto fom the lagiture. Tho Deitah mahod haa 
been to have all ministers in the legislative body, ready to 
answer questions and account for their interpretation of the 
les and their conduct a he nation’s busines. И the legislature 
representa tlio sovereign peplo; then ib. iz surely necesar for 
ihe ministers to bor in the closest touch with their sovereign. 


о мека ка Cha Dad do иок d 
ineffectiveness in the central government that in many districts 
at this time communes and towns were to be found that were 
practically self-governing communities; thay accepted or rejected 
{he commands of Paris as they thought ft, declined tho pay- 
ment of taxes, and divided up the church lands according: to 
their looal appotites. 


$10 
The Revolution of the Jacobins, 


Jt is quite possibla that, with the loyal support of the crown 
and a reasonable patriotism an the part of the nobility, the 
дезе ан ыы alleries, its Rousseauism, 
sad ita inezperienoe, might have blundered through tò n stable 
Boem et parlamentar? Zorermmene for aer о еа В 
bad a statesman with elear ideas of the needs of the time; he 
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organization upon а wider, more honest’ franchise. 

had; iê ia true, indulged in a sort of Ruritanian flirtation 
with the queen, seen her secretly, pronounced her very solemnly 
the “only man” about the king. and made rather a fool of 
himself in that matter, but his schemes. were drawn upon a 
a eae ee as Ta nin ba lace 





of any co-operation with the king. When there is a Court there 
E AIT a oonspicaey; andireyalst schames ad poyalit ashe 
making were the last straw in the balance against the National 
Assembly. The royalists did not care for Mirabeau, they did 
поб care for France; they wanted to be back in their lost paradise 
of privilege, hanghtiness, and limitless expenditure, and it seemed 
fo them that if only they could make the government of the 
National Assembly impossible, then by a sort of miracle the dry 
bones of the ancient regime would live again. They had no 
Senso ofthe other posibility, the gulf of the republican extremists, 
that yawned at their feet. 
Ons June night in 1791, between eleven o'clock and midnight, 
the king and queen and their two children slipped out of the 
disguised, threaded their palpitating way through Paris, 
Gireled round from the north of the city to the east, and got 
Jast ipto s frevalingeeriage that wat waiting upon the 


| 


road to They were flying to the army of the enst. 
The army of tho east was “loyal,” that is to say, ite general 
and officers at least were prepared to betray Franco to the 
king and Court. Here was adventure at lasi after (be queen's 
heart, and one can understand the pleasurable excitement’ of 
fhe little pacty a8 the miles lengthened between themselves 
and Paris. Away over the hills were reverence, deep bows, and 
the kissing of hands. ‘Then back to Versailles, A little shooting 
of the mob in , if need be. A few executions 
—but not of the sort of people who matter. A White Terror 
for s dew months. ‘Then ll would be well again. Perhaps 
Calonne might return too, with fresh financial 


Sua busy justthen gathering support among Ma Genes ieee 
m lot of châteaux to rebuild, but the people who burnt 
could complain if the task of rebuilding them 

pressed rather heavily upon their grimy necks... . . 
bright anticipations were cruelly dashed that night 

pt Varennes, The king had been recognized at Sainte Menekould 

of the use, and as the night fell the 
eastward roads clattered with galloping messengers rousing the 








The king surrendered 
The lt 


without a struggle. 


functionary. 
“Well,” said tho king, “hero 
you have mel’’ Also he 
Temarked that he was bungry. 
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It was only after this foolish exploit that the idea of a republic 
took dud at the French mind. Before this flight to Varennes 
there was, no doubt, much abstract: republican sentiment, but 
there i monarchy 





were poor men with nothing to lose, ‘The purty of moderation, 
of compromise with the relics of the old order, was led by such 
men of established position as General Lafayette, who had dis- 
inguishod himself as s young man by fighting for the Americam 
polonista as a volunteer, and Mirabeau, an aristocrat who was 
ready to model himself én the rich and influential aristocrats of 
England. But Robespierre was a needy bul clover young 
lawyer from Arma, whose most precious possession was hia faith 
itt Rousseau; Danton was a scarcely more wealthy barrister in 
Paris, ® big, gestioulating, rhetorical figure; Marat wasan oldar 
Tan, a Gris of soma enisi distinction, but equally-unex- 

by possessions, several yeara in England, 
fie wan at honorary MD, oE S0- Andrena. ani led published 
some valuabls contributions to medipal science in Both 
Benjamin Franklin and Goethe wero interested work in 
physios. This is the man who is called by Carlyle "rabid dog," 
“atrocious,” “‘equalid," and “Dog-leech”—this last by way 
of tribute to his ecience. 

‘The Revolation callod Marst-to politics, and his earliest 
contributions to the great discussion were fine and sane, There 
Was 6 provalent delusion in France that England was a land 
of liberty. His Tableau dea Vices de la Constitution d'Angleterre 
showed the realities of the English position. His last years were 
maddened by an almost intolerable skin disease which be caught 
while hiding in the sewers of Paris to escape the consequences 
of bis denunciation of the king as a traitor after the flight to 
Varennes, Only by sitting in a hot bath could be collect his 








iTV DF ‘the clock, stewing in Sen sore afficted; 
ill of Revolution Fever. . . . Exootsively sick and worn, poor 
г теа slevenpenco Halfpenny 'of ready money, i 





> Hark, 
гар адай! Жш жиы» жони; эы VON ae RU 
it is the Citoyenne who would do France а service, Marat, 
recognizing from within, ores, Admit her. Charlotte Corday 


‘The young heroine offered to give him some necessary 
information about the counter-revolntion at Coen, and aa ho 
was occupied in making e note of her tacts, whe stabbed him 
with a large sheath-knifo (1702). . 

Such was the quality of most of tho leaders of the Jacobin 
party. They were men of no property—untethered men. "hey 
were more dissociated and more elemental, therefore; than any 
other party; and they were ready to push the ideas of freedom 
nnd equality to x logical extremity. Their standards of putriotio 


virtue wera high and harsh. There was 
even in thoi humanitarian zeal. ‘They saw without usn 
the dis ‘of the moderates to ease things down, to keep 


tho common folie just a little needy and respectfal, «nd royalty 
(and men of substaboe) just & little respected. They were 
blinded by the formula of Roussesuiem to the historios! truth 
that man is by nature oppressor and oppressed, and that it is 
only slowly by law, educstion, and the spirit of love in the 
world thet men can be made happy and freo. 
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on the weaknesses and vices of fashionable life, Now. the 
fashionable world had gone over the frontier, travellers were 
restricted, business disordered, and the city full of unemployed 


angry people. 

But the royalists, instead of realizing the significance of these 
Jacobins with their dangerous integrity and their dangerous 
grip upon the Imagination of the mob, had the conceit to think 
they could make tool of them, ‘The timo for the replacement 
of the National Assembly under the new-made constitntian by 
the "Legislative Assembly" was drawing near; and when the 

Jacobins with the idea of breaking up the moderates, pi 
to make the members of the National Assembly ineligible for 
lative Assembly, the royaliste supported them with 
st glee, and carried the proposal. They perceived thut the 
ive Assembly, so clipped of all experience, must certainly 
be a politically incompetent body. They would “extract. good 
excess ol ovil,” and presently Franco would fall back 
into the hands of her legitimate masters. So they 
. And the royalists did more than this, ‘They backed 
tion of a Jacobin as Mayor of Paris. It was about us 
i brought home a hungry tiger to convince his 
vf him. There stood another body ready at. 
ith which these royalists did not reckon, far better equipped 
e Cost a a in aod take tho placo of an ineffective 
Legislative Assembly, and that was the strongly Jucobin Com- 

mune of Paris installed at the Hôtel de Ville. 

So far France had been at peace. None of her neighbours 
had attacked her, because she appeared to be weakening herself 
by her internal dissensions. Iè was Poland that suffered by tho 
distraction: af France, But there seemed no reason why they 
should not insult and threaten her, and prepare the way fora 
liter partition at their convenience. At Pilnitz, in 1701, the 
King of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria met, алі іней а 
declaration that the restoration of order and monarchy in France 
ше interest to all sovereigns. And an army of 

i nobles and gentlemen, sn army largely of 
officers, was allowed to accumulate close to the frontier. 

‘Twas France that deolared war against Austria, "The motives 
of those. who this step were conflicting.. Many ro- 
publicans want because they wished to see the kindred 
people of Belgium liberated from the Austrian yoko. Many 
royalists wanted it because they saw in war a possibility of 
restoring tha prestige of the cron. Marst opposed it. bitterly 
in:his paper Z'Ami dw Peuple because he did not want to see 
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republican enthusissm turned into war fever. His instinct 
warned lim of Napoleon. On April 20th, 1792, the ling 
сат era} to? the “Аеш у and peoposed' var dimisi gren 
applause, 

he war begán disastrously. Three French armios entered 
Belgium; two were badly beaten, and the third, under Lafayette, 
Tetreated, "hen Pruxsia deélared war in support o Austria, 
and the allied forces, under the Duke of Brunswick, prepared to 
invade France. The duke issued one of the most foolish prò- 
clamations in history; he was, he suid, invading France to restore 
tho royal authority. Any further indignity shown the king 
he threatened to ‘visit upon the Assembly and Paris with 
"military execution.” his was surely enough to make the 
most royalist Frenchman a republican—at least for the duration 
of the war. 

"Tho new phase of revolution, the Jacohin revolution, was 
the direct outcome of this proclamation. It made the Legislative 
Assembly, in which orderly republicans (Girondins) and royalists 
prevailed, ft-made the government which had put down that, 
republican meeting in the Champ de Mars and hunted ‘Marat 
into: the: sowers, impossible. Te insurgent gathered at the 
Hôtel de Ville, and on the 10th of August thé Commune Inunched 
aan attack on tho palace of the ‘Tuileries. 

The king behaved with a clumsy stupidity, and with that 
disregard for others which is the prerogative of kings. Ho lad 
with him a Swiss guard of nearly a thousand men as well as 
National Guards of uncertain loyalty. He held out vaguely 
until firing began; and then he went off to the adjacent Assembly 
to place himself and his family under its protection, leaving his 
Swiss fighting. No doubt he hoped to antagonize Assembly 
‘and Commune, but the Assembly had none of the fighting spirit. 
of the Hotel da Ville, ‘The royal refugees were placed in a box 
reserved for journalista (out of which a small room opened), 
and there they remained for sixteen hours while the Assembly 
debated their fate. Outside there were the sounds of a con 
siderable battle; every now and then a window would break. 
The unfortunate Swiss were fighting with their backs to the wall 
Vecause there was now nothing else for them to do... . 

"The Assembly had no stomach to back the government a 
action of July in the Champ de Mare. ‘The fierce vigour of tho 
Commune dominated it. The king found no comfort whatever 
in thé Assembly. It scolded him and discussed his "suspension." 
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less bloodshed and out of control—they were for the most part 
massacred. 


"Tbe long and tedious attempt to '"Merovingianire" Louis, 
to make an honest crowned republican out of a dull and 





him by an excoutive commission, and summoned a’ National 
Convention to frame a new constitution. 

The tension of patriotic and republican France was now 
becoming intolerable. Such armies as she had were rolling back 
helplessly towards Paris (se map). Longwy bad fallen, (e 
great fortress of Verdun followed, and nothing seemed likely 

stop tho march of the Allies upon thm capital. The sense 
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the crowd jostled and fought to get a slash 
thrust st a victim. The condemned were stabbed, hacked, 
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the Allies beyond Verdun, On September 20th occurred s battle, 
mainly an artillery encounter, ab Valmy. A not very resoluta 
Prussian advance was checked, the French infantry stood firm, 
their artillery was better than the allied artillery. For ten daya 
After thie repolse the Duke of Brunswick hesitated, and thon 
he began to fall back towards the Rhine. ‘The sour grapes of 
Chainpagne had spread dysentery in the Prussian army, This 
battle at Valmy—it was litle more than a cannonade—was one 
of the decisive battles in the world’s history. The Revolation 
was saved. 

‘The National Convention mob on September 21st; 1792, nnd 
immediately proclaimed a republic. ‘The trial and execution of 
the king followed with а sort of logical necessity upon these 
things. He died rather as a symbol than as s man. ‘Thor 
was nothing else to be donè with him; poor man, he cumberd 
the earth. France could not let him go to hearten the emigrants, 
could not keep him harmless at home; his existence threatened 
her. Marat had urged this trial relentlessly, yet with that acid 
élearness of bis he would not have the king charged with any 
offence committed before he signed the constitution, because 
before than he was a real monaroh, super-legal, and so incapable 
of being illegal. Nor would Marat permit attecks upon tho 

i Throughor 





King’s counsel ut Marat played a bitter and yet 
often a just part; ho was a great man, n fino intelligence, ian skin 
*of fire; io hate in tho blood that is not а 


‘wrung with that organio 
product of the mind but of the body. 

Louis was beheaded in January, 1708. He was guillotined 
for since the previous August the guillotine had been in use 
às tho official instrament in French executions. 

Danton, in his leonine ròle, was very fino upon this occasion. 
“Tha kings of Europe would challenge us," he rosred. “Wa 
throw them the head of a king!” 


Dm 
The Tacobin Revolution, 1792-04, 


now followed a strange phase in the history of the Franch 
flame of enthusiasm for France nnd 


^ 

" 
i 
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ment did sn unwise thing. It had been exasperated by the 
ion of its representative from England upon the exeoution 

of Louis, and it declared war against England. It was an unwise 
thing to do, because the Revolution, which had given France o 
‘ew enthusiastic infantry and А ИШ belo somes eo 
ita aristooratio officers and many ing traditions, had 
‘the discipline of ite navy, and the English were supreme 

upon the sea. And this provocation united all England against 
France, whereas there bad been at first a very considerable 
liberal movement in Great Britain in sympathy with the 
Revolution, 
a 


Of the fight that France made in the next few years against 
‘European coalition we cannot tell in any detail. She drove 
е Ашама for ever or af Belgium, aod made Hulland & re: 
lie. The Dutch s frozen in the Texel, surrendered ea 
‘of cavalry without: firing its. guns. For some time the 
thrust towards Italy was hung up, and it 2 only in 
06 that a new general, Napoleon Bonaparte, led the ragged 
hungry republican armies im triumph across Piedmont io 
and Verona. An Outline of History cannot map out 
campaigns; but of the new quality that bad come into war 
itis bound to take note. The old professional armies had fought 
for the fighting, м лкы сінта by the hour; these 
wonderful new armies fought, hungry and thirsty, for alors 
Their enemies called them the “New French,” Saya C. 
Atkinson," “What astonished the Allies most of all waa ds 
number and the velocity of the Republicans. These improvised 
‘armies had, in fact, nothing to delay thom. Tents wero unpro- 
for wunt of money, untransportable for want of the 


af 


i 


pormous munuber of wagons that would bave been required, and 
also unnecessary, discomfort that. would have caused 
wholesale desertion in professiona) armies was cheerfully borne 


by the men of jo Supplies for armies of then unheard-of 
size gould not, be carried in convoys, and the French soon became 
3 “ а ia 
Ла his article “French Revolutionary Wars” in the Bneyelopoeti 
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familiar with ‘living on the country. Thus 1793 saw the birth 
af the modern system of war—rapidity of movement, full de- 
velopment of national strength, bivouacs, requisitions, and force, 
as against cautious mancuvring, emall professional armies, tents 
and full rations; and chicane.. The first represented tho decision- 


LL 








compelling spirit, the second the spirit of risking little to gain 
a little... .” 

And while these ragged hosts of enthusiasts were chanting 
the “Marseillaiso” and fighting for la France, manifestly never 
quite clear in their minds whether they were looting or liberating 
the countries into which they had poured, tbe republican en- 
thusinam in Paris was spending itself in a far less glorious fashion. 
Marat, the опе man of commanding intelligence among the 
Jacobins, was now frantic with an incurable disease, pré- 
sently he was murdered; Danton was s series of patriotio thunder- 
storms; the steadfast fanaticism of Robespierre dominated tha 





-— 
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Situation. Thi mon is dificult to judge; he was a man of 
Роб physique, netürilly tini, sod & pri But bé had that 
oos hosusary gii for puves, fth. His believed not in a god 
familiar to men, but in a certain Supreme , and that 
Rousseau was his prophet, He set himaelf to save the Republic 
as he conceived it, and he imagined it could be saved 
Saal The ving atc ef o septi d meee, em 
o living spirit of the republic, it had sprung 
from a slaughter of royaliste and tho execution of the king. 
foe, leu E eee a Hee te 
'endée, where the people rose against conscription and against 
the dispossession of the orthodox olergy, and were led by noblo- 
men and prissts; ane in the south, where Lyons and Marseilles 
had risen and ths royalists of Toulon had admitted an English 
and Bpanish garrison- "To which there seemed no mare effectual 
фал to go on killing royalists. 
thing could have Lotter plossed the feros leart of thio 
Paris slums. The Revolutionary Tribunal went to work, snd 


a d данага Ы 
Tn the thirteen Dolor June, 1704, thers were 1,220 
sce a the allowing een west there wee 1,376. ‘The 
invention of the guillotine was opportune to this mood. The 
queen was illotined, and most Gf Robespierre'a antagonists 
atheists who argued that there was no Supreme 
Brom guillotined; Danton was guillotined because he 
сона There v ‘was too much guillotine; aay day, week by 
this infernal new даю ebopped off ‘and more 
Е and more, The reigu of Robespierre lived, it seemed, 
оп blood, and needed more and more, as en opium-taker needs 
more and more opium. 

Danton was still Danton, leonine and exemplary, upon the 
guillotine. “Danton,” be гай, “no weakness!” 

And the grotesque about the story is that Robespierro 
wis indubitably honest. He was far more honest than any of 
the group of men who sucoceded him. Ho waa inspired by в 
consuming passion for a new order of human life. So far as be 
vóuld contrive it, the Committee of Publi Safety, the emergency 
government of twelve which hud now thrust aside the Convention, 
constructed. ‘The scale on which it sought to construct wae 
stupendous, All the intricate problema with which we will 
struggle to-day were met by swift and shallow solutions. Attempts 
were made to equalize property. “Opulence,” said St. Just, 
“is infamoui,”” The property of the rich was taxed or confiscated 
dn order that it should be divided among the poor. Every mau 
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And;the Jacobin government not only replanned—iu eloquent 
outline—the economio but also the social system. Divorce was 
made as easy as marriige; the distinction of legitimate and 
legisse chis wai shells -—. 

devised, with new names for the months, a week of ton days, 
and the libe-that hás long since been swept nway; but also 
the clumsy coinage:mnd the tangled weiehts and measures of 
Sidi Frano gava plaoo to thg nimple aod lucid decimal вува. 
that still "There was a proposal from one extremist 
group“ to abolish God among other institutions altogether, and 
io substitute te worship of Reason. There wns, indeed, & 

















ut against 
set lis face; he was no atheist, “Atheism,” ke said, "is aristo- 
cratic, ‘The ides of a Supreme Being who watalies over opprested 
innocence and punishes teu erms is ently the Hem 
рео 
So he eulilotinod Haber, Who had celebrated tho Feast ot 
Rossom, and all his 
A certain mental disorder besaihe perveptibls ix Robespiere 
as tho summer of 1704 drew on. He waa deeply concerned with 
‘his religion. (The arrests and executions of suspects wero 
going on now aa briskly as ever. ‘Through the streets of Paria 
every day rumbled the Terror with its carta fall of condemned 
people.) He induced the Convention to decree that Franoe 
believed in a Supreme Being, and in that comforting doctrine 
the immortality of the Tn Juns he celabruted a great 
festival, the festival of his Supreme Being. There was a pro- 
cession to the Champ de Mars, which be headed, brilliantly 
внауей, bearing a great bunch of fowera and wheat-ears. 
Figures of inflammatory material, whish represented Atheiam 
354i Vico were solemaly barat; the, by at Ingenious snoshanien, 
And with some slight oreakings, an incombustible statue of 
Wisdom rose in their place. There worm discourses—Robespierre 
"e ette Maanens Meia ا‎ t "brood aloof 
в ition to 
а Бекш Кыр Коп ше отанын 
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One day in July he reappeared and delivered a strange 
Speo Lhat clearly foreshadowed. fresh provocations, “Gazing 
n the multitude of vioos which the torrent of Revolution hit 
rolled down," he cried, in his last great speech in the Convention, 
"T have sottetimes trembled lest should be soiled By tho impure 
Beighbourhood of wicked men. .. > I know that it is easy for 

the lesgued tyrants of the world to overwhelm a single individual; 
but 1 know also what is the duty of a man who can die in the 
defence of humanity." . . 

And ao on to vague utterances that seemed to threaten 
everyone, 

"The Convention heard this speech in silence; then when a 
proposal was made to print and circulate it, broke into a resentful 
uproar and refused permission. Robespierre went off in bitter 
resentment to the elub of his eupporters, and re-read his speech 
fo them. 

"hat night was full of talk and meetings and tions 
for the morrow, and the next morning the re incid 

spon Robospierre. One Tallien threatened him with a dagger. 
When he tried to epoak he was shouted down, and the President 
jingled the bell at him, “President of Assussins," cried Robos- 
pierre, “1 demand speech!” It was refused him. His voice 
deserted him; ho coughed and splattered. "The blood of 
Danton chokes hin,” cried someone, 

He was accused and arrested thero and then with his chief 
зц 

Whereupon ths) Hétel de Villoeill stoutly dascbin, rose 
against the Convention, and Robespierre and his companions 
were es оа, out of the hands of their captors. There was à 

thering, marching, counter-marching; and at last, 
ате "moming, the forces of the Convention faced 
the forces of the Commune outaide the Hôtel de Ville, 

Henriot, the Jncobin commander, after a busy day, was 
drank upstairs; n parley ensued, and then, after some indecision, 

the soldiers of the Commune went over to the Government. 
‘There waa « shouting of patriotic sentiments, and someone looked 
‘out from the Hôtel de Ville, Robespierre and his last companions 
found themselves betrayed and trapped. 
angihe of thee of these men threw themselves ont of a window, 

juro themselves frightfully on the railings below without 
Killing themselves, Others attempted aniside. Robespierre, it 
Seems, was shot in the lower jaw by a gendarme, He was 
found, his eyes staring from. pale face whoso lover part was 
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Followed seventeen hours of agony before his end. He 
mover a word during that time; lia jaw being bound up roughly 
in dirty linen. He and his companions, and the broken, dying 
Bodies of thos who had jamped from tho windows uad ND 
men altogether, wero taken to the guillotine instead of the 
omits | appetite Jor BAL MU MONIS Ls Sys em ios 
but, e Carlyle, he opened them to see the great пела 
above him, and struggled. Also it would seem he sore 

when the executioner removed his bandages, Then the knife 
same down; swift and 

‘The Terror was at an end. From first to last there had been 
condemned and executed about four thousand people. 


gie 
‘he Directory, 

It witnesses to the immense vitality and the profound 
tightness of the flood of new ideals ‘and intentions that the 
French Revolution had released into the world of practical 
endeavour, that it could still flow in a oreative torrent after it 
had been caricatured and mocked in the grotesque personality 
and career of Robespierre. He had shown its deepest thoughts, 
he had displayed anticipations of its methods and conclusions, 
through the green and distorting lenses of his preposterous 
‘vanity and egotism; he lind smeared and blackened all its hope 
and promise with blood and horror; and yet the power of these 
ideaa was not destroyed, They had stood the extreme testa of 
ridiculous and horrible presentation. Aftor his downfall, the 
Republic still ruled unassailable, Leuderless, for his successors 
were a group of crafty or commonplace men, the European re- 
E EE j Cl "tll aod cê again, aad fll 

ind still but invincible. 
here of the real dimensions 
of this pho of the Terror, which strikes so vividly upon the 
imagination and which has therefore been enormously exaggerated 
relatively to the rest of the Revolution. From 1789 to late in 
1791 the French Revolution was an orderly process, and from 
the summer of 1704 the Republic was an orderly and victorious 
state, The Terror was not the work of the whole country, bub 
of the town mob which owed its existence and its savagery to 
tho misrule and social injustice of the ancient regime; and the 
explosion of the Terror could have happened only through the 
persistent treacherous disloyalty of the royalists, which, while 
it raised the extremists to frenzy, disinclined the mass of moderate 
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there were certainly & great number of active antagoniata whom. 
(е Жороо, Бу al th andere of het ma, was enti to 
‘included euch, traitore ара а санар 


hi 
il 
H 
in 
ғ 
ТРТ 


such about the martyrs of the French Terror 
were notable, oat people, and because 
of of their enticrings. But lot 

em in OU mind what war going on in the 
Jn Britain aud 


Mlaughtered for offences—very.often quite trivial offences— 
then were condemned by the Revolutionary 
against the State, Of course, they wer 
ple indeed, but in their rough. way they 
hangedin Massachusetts in 1789 for foroibly 
tho Dai, shoes, ad buckles of enother git! eho hd mat 
in; Howard tho philanthropist: (about, 1773) 
t Te detained in U 
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i i Rang Gennio 
had been in use in. трн шан Даш 
iy. These things mark the level of the nee. 
ios ой Pocos En anyone wes deliberataly tocbured by 
tbe French revolutionaries during the Terror. Those fow 
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not prevent ‘of the treasures of the libernted peoplar 
to relieve the embarrassment of the French Govern- 
mont. Their wars became leas and leas the holy wur of freedom, 

of the ancient regime. 


H 
i 
i 


i 


of Reconstruction and the Daten of Modern Socialism, 
Tho ebb of thix tide of revolution in tho world, thie tide 
whinh had created the great republic of Amerie and threatened 


submerge all E: monarchies, was now at hund. Tt 
hrum up from beneath the murlaee ol 


itsel; > Iè swept many and ovii things sway, but 
many evil and unjust things remained, It solved many problems, 
and it left the desire for fsllowship and arder faco to lace with 





!ot enjoying an equal happiness; that the immense 
promise and air of a new world with which the Revolution had 
come remained unfulfilled, 

Yet, after all, this wave of revolution hud realized nearly 
everything that had been clearly thought out before it came. 
To was not failing now for want of impetus, but for want of finished 
ideas. Many things that had oppressed mankind were swept 


grown during phases of interlude, and they leave the felis 
cleared for a new season of growth, but they cannot. suddenly 
produce ripened new ideas to meet, an unanticipated riddle. 

‘The sweeping away of king and lord, of priest and inquisitor, 
of landlord snd tax-gatherer and task-master, left the mass of 


in the nature of things, and matters that had seemed to happen 
by the same sort of necessity thet brought round the dawn and 
springtime, were discovered to be artificial, controllable, were 
they not 40 perplexingly intricate, and—now that the old routines 
were abolished and done away with—in urgent need of control. 
Tho New Order рс confronted wità three riddles whioh 
it was quite unpre to solve: Property, Currency, and 
International Relationship. = 
Let us take these three problems in order, and ask what 
they are and how they arose in human affair. Every buman 
life is deeply entangled in them, and concerned in their solütion. 
‘The rest af this history, becomes more and more clearly the 
development of the effort to solve these problems; that is to 
жау, so to interpret property, so to establish currency, and so 
to control international relations as to render possible a world- 
wide, progressive and happy community of will. They are the 
three riddles of the sphinx of fate, to which the human common- 
‘weal must find an answer or perish. 
The ides of property arises out of the combative instincts 
Та foee sesh eso! ten, tha ancestral Spe 
Was a proprietor. Primitive property is what a beast will fight 
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for. The dog and his bone, the tigress and her Inir, the roaring 
stag and his herd, these are proprietorship blazing. No more 
nonsensical expression is oonceivable in sociology than the term 
“primitive communism.” The Old Man of the family of 
early Palmolithio times insisted upon his proprietorship in his 
i his in his visible universe, If 
sny other man wandered into his visible universe he fought him, 
i him, The tribe grew in the course of 
‘ages, us Atkinson showed conyincingly in his Primal Law, by 
the gradual toleration by the Old Man of the existence of the 
men, and. of their proprietorship in the wives they 

tribe, and in the tools and ornaments 

they made and the game they slew. Human society grow by 


betr 
largely 2 compromise and an: allianoe forced upon men by the 
necessity of driving some other tribe out of its visible universe. 
If the hills and forests and streams were not your land or my 
land, it was because they hed to be our land. Each of us would 
have preferred to have it my land, but that would nob work; 
- in that case the other fellows would have destroyed us, Society, 
therefore, is from its beginnings the mitigation of ownership. 


Та the natural savage and in tho untutored man to-day— 
for it is well to keep in mind that no man to-day is more 
four hundred generations from the primordial ssvage—thero is 
no limitation to tha sphere of ownership. Whatever yon ean 
fight for, you can own; womenfolk, spared captive, captured 
beast, forest glade, stone pit, or what not. As the community 
grew and a sort of law cams to restrain internecine fighting, 
men developed rough and ready methods of settling proprietor- 
ship, Men could own what they were the first to make or 
capture or claim. It seemed natural that a debtor who could 
Not pay up should become the property of his creditar; Equally 
natural waa it that, after claiming a patch of land, a man should 
exact payments from anyone else who wanted to use it, It 
"was only slowly, as tho possibilities of organized life dawned on 
men, that this unlimited property in anything whatever began 
to be recognized as a nuisance, Men found themselves born 
into s universe all owned and claimed—nay, they found theme 
selves born owned and claimed, The social struggles of the earlier 
civilization are difficult to trace now, but the history we have 
told of the Roman republic shows a community waking up to 
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and 
should then be and that the unlimited ownership 
Eaa bai ie e riaa Wo find that later Babylonia 
severely limited the of property in slaves. Finally, we 
find in the teaching of that great revolutionist, Jesua of Nazareth, 
‘much an attack upon property ая had never been before. Easier 
for n camel to go through the eye of a needle 

flum for the owner of great possessions to enter the kingdom of 


‘A steady, ‘continuous’ criticism ‘of the: permissible scope of 
property seems to have been оп in tho world for the inst 
‘twenty-five or centuries. n hundred years after 
Jesus of Nazareth we find all the world that has come under the 


the iden that "a mam may do what 
he likes with his own" was clearly very much shaken in relation 
to other sorts of property. But this world of the closing 
eighteenth century was still only in the interrogative stago in 
this matter. Tt had got nothing clear enough, mush less settled 
eüough, to ae& upon, One of its primary impulses was to pro- 
tect property the greed and waste of kings end the 
exploitation of noble adventurers. It waa to protect private 

that the Revolution began. But its equalitarisn 
formulis carried it into a critiolsm of the very property it had 


| 


Exoossively—the poor complained. 
‘To which riddle the Jeoobin reply was to set nbout "dividing 


complex of ownerships of different values and consequonces, 
that many things (such ns one's own body, the implements of 
an artisí, elothing, tooth-brushes) are very profoundly and 
ducursbly personal property, and that there is a very groat range. 
of thinge—railways, machinery of various sorte, homes, cultivated 
gardens, -bosta, for example—which need each to be 
considered very particularly to determine how far and under 
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‘whist limitations it may come under private ownership, and how 
far it falls into the public domain and may be administered and 
Jet out by the state in the collective interest. 

We have to-day the advantage of а hundred and thirty years 
of discussion over the first revolutionary generation, but even 
now this criticism of property is still a vast and passionate 
ferment rather than a science, Under the circumstances it, was 
impossible that cighteenth-century France should present any 
other spectacle than thst of vague and confused popular move- 
ments seeking to dispossess owners, and classes of small and larg 

fing on grimly, demanding, before everything elso, 


уутугар). 

Closely connected with the vagueness of men's ideas about 
‘property was the vagueness of their ideas shout currency. Both 
the American and the French republies fell into serious trouble 
upon this score. Here, again, wo deal with something that is 
not simple, a angle of usages, conventions, laws, and prevalent. 
mental habits, out of which arise problems which admit of no 
solution in simple terms, and which yet are of vital importance 
to the everyday life of the community, Tho validity of the 
aoknowledgment a mam is given for a day's work ia manifestly 
of quite primary importance to the working of the social machine. 
"The growti of confidence in the precious metals ond of coins, 
wntil the assurance became practically universal that good money 
could be trusted to hays its purchasing power anywhere, must 
hay been a gradual one in human history, And being fairly 
established, this assurance was subjected to very. considerable 
straine and penkeri by the aotion of governments in debasing 
currency and in substituting paper promises to pay for the actual 
metallic coins. So soon as serious political and social dislocation 

‘the money mechanism began to work stiffly and 
inacourately,, 

‘The United States and the French Republic both started 
their careers in a phase of financial difficulty. Both governments 
had been borrowing and issuing paper promises to pay interest, 
‘more interest than they could conveniently raise. Both revolu- 
tions led to much desperate publio. spending und borrowing; 
and ai the same time Lo an Interruption of cultivation and 
production that further diminished real taxable wealth. Both 
governments, being unable to pay their way in gold, resorted to 
Fhe issu af paper money, promising to pay upon tha security 
‘of undeveloped land lin America) or recently confiscated chi 
lands (France): In both caves the amount of isuo went, far 
beyond the confidence of men in the new stourity, Gold was 
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called in, hidden by the cunning ones, or went sbroad to pay 
fe importa asd people found thomas with various sorta of 
bills and notes in the ‘place of coins, all of uncertain and 
diminishing value. 

However complicated the origins of currency, its practical 
effects and the end it hus to serve in the community may bo 
stated roughly in simple terms, The money a man receives for 
hí work (mental or bodily) or for relinquishing his property 
in some cossumalle good, must, ultimately be able to purchase 
for him for his nse a fairly equivalent amount of consumable 
goods. ("Consumable goods'" is a phrase we would have under- 
stood in the widest sense to represent cven suoh things as a 
journey, 6 lecture or theatrical entertainment, housing, medical 
advice, and so forth.) When everyone in a community is assured. 
Of this, and assured that the money will not deteriorate in pur- 
chasing power, then curreny—and tbe distribution of goods 
hy tmde—is in & heslthy and satisfactory state. Then men 
will work cheerfully, and only then. 

‘The imperative need for that steadfastness and security of 
currency is the fixed datum, therefore, from which the scientifio 
study and control of currency must begin. But under the most 
stable conditione thers will always be fluctuations in ourrency 
value. The sun total of saleable consumable goods in the world 
‘and in various countries varies from year to year and from season 
fo season; autumn is probably a time of plenty in comparison with 
spring; with an increase in the available goods in the world the 
purchasing power of currency will increase, unless there is also 
Эп increase in the amount of currency. On the other hand, if 
there is n diminution in tlie production of consumable goods ot 

& great and unprofitable destrnotion of consumable goods, such 
As occurs in a war, the shure of the total of consumable goods 





pürohasing valus of every coin in the whole world, 1f there 

ja also an increase of currency during a period when consumable 

goods teeing used up end nbt folly placed. -and tie neces аа 
revolutionary and war-making governments almost always 

Е ire this- thon the caliunooment ot prices and the fall in the 
of the currency paid in wages is still greater, 
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Usually, also, governments under these stresses borrow 

t is to say, they issue interest-bearing paper, secured 

on the willingness and ability of the general community to endure 
taxation, 

Such operations would be difficult enough if they were 
carried out frankly by perfectly honest mon, in the full light 
of publicity and scientific knowledge. But hitherto this. has 
never been the case; at every point the clever egotist, the bad 
sort of rich man, is trying to deflect things e little to his own 
advantage, Everywhere, too, one finds the stupid egotist ready 
to take fright and break into panic, Consequently we presently 
discover the State encumbered by an excess of currenoy, which 
ig in effect m non-interest-psying debt, and also with m great 
burtlien of interest upon loans. Both credi and currenoy 
begin to fluctuate wildly with the evaporation of publio confi 
dence. They are, we say, demoralized, 

‘The ultimate consequence of an entirely demoralized currency 
would be to end all work and all trade that could not be carried 
on by payment in kind and barter. Men would refuse to work, 
except for food, clothing, housing, and payment n kind. Tha 
immediate consequence of a partially demoralized currency is 
to drive up prices and make trading feverishly adventurous and 
workers suspicious and irritable. A sharp man wants under 
such conditions to hold money for as brief а period as possible; 
he demands the utmost for his reality, and buys a reality again 
ns soon as possible in order to get this perishable stuff, tho currency 
paper, of his hands.. All who have fixed incomes and saved 
sccumulations suffer by the rise in prices, and the wago-eamerms 
find, with a gathering fury, that the real value of their wages 
is continually less. 

Here is a state of affairs where tho duty of every clever person 
is evidently to help adjust and reassure. But ali the traditions 
of private enterprise, all the idens of the later eighteenth century, 
went to justify the action af acute-minded and dexterous people. 
who set themselves to accumulate claims, titles, and tangible 
property in the storms and dislocations of this currency bresk- 
down, ‘The number of understanding people in the world who 
were setting themselves sincerely and simply to restore honest 
and workable currency and credit conditions were few and 
ineffectual. Most of the financial and speculative people of 
ihe time were playing thé part of Cornish wreckers—not appar- 
ently with any conscious dishonesty, but with the completest 
selfapproval and the applause of their fellow-men. The aim 
of every clever person waa to accumulate as much as he could 
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of really negotiable wealth, and then, and only then, to bring 
about some sort of stabilizing political process that would leave 
‘him in sdvantageous possession of his accumulation. Here 
were the factors of » bad economie atmosphere, suspicious, 
feverish, greedy, and speculative. .. . 

Та the third direction in which the Revolution had been 
unprepared with clear ideas, the problem of international re- 
ltionsips, developments were to occur that interuoted dis- 
astrowily with this state of financial &nd economio adventure, 
this scramble and confusion, this preoceupation of men's minds 
with the perplexing slipperinees of their private property and 
their monetary position at home. ‘The Republic at its birth 
found itself at war. For a timo that war was waged by the 
new levies with a patriotism and a zeal unparalleled in the world's 

. Во {Һай сош not go on. ‘The Directory found itself 
st the bead of a conquering country, intolerably needy aud 
embarrassed at home, and in occupation of rich foreign lands, 
full of scizable wealth and material and financial opportmatty. 
We have sll double natures, and the French in particular seem 
to be developed logically and symmetrically on both sides. 
Into these conquered regions Francs came ai a liberator, the 
teacher of Republicanism to mankind. Holland and Belgium 
became the Batévian Republic, Genoa and its Riviera the 
Ligurian Republic, north Italy the Cisslpine Republic, Switzer- 
land was rechri the Helvetian Republio, Mülhausen, Romte, 
and Naplea wero designated republics, Grouped about France, 
these republics were to be a constellation of freedom leading 
the world. That was the ideal side. At the eame time tho 
French Government, and French private individuals in concert 
‘with the Government, proceeded toa complete and exhaustive 
exploitation of the resource of these liberated landa. 

So, within ten years of the meeting of the States General, 
New France begins to take on singular likeness to the old 
Tt is more flushed, more vigorous; it wears a cap of liberty instead 
of a crown; it has a new army—but'a damaged fleet; it has néw 
rich people instead of the old rich people, a new peasantry 
working чын the old and yielding more taxes; a 
new foreign policy ly like the old foreign poliey diarobed 
and—there is o Millennium, = 
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AND now we come to onè of the most illuminating figures in 
modern history, the ügure of an adventurer and a wrecker, 
whose story seems to display with an extraordinary vividness 
the universal subtle conflict of egotism, vanity, and personality 
with the weaker, wider claims of the common good. Against 
this background of confusion and stress and hope, this strained 
And hesving France and Europe, this stormy and tremendous 
dawn, appears this dark little archaic personage, hard, compact, 
capable, unscrupulous, imitative, and neatly vulgar. He was 
born (1769) in the still half-barbario island of Corsica, the son 
ûf a rather prosaic father, a lawyer who Һай been first a patriotic 
Corsican against the French monarchy which was to 
subjugate Corsica, and who had then gone over to the side of 
the invader, His mother was of sturdier stuif, passionately 
‘patriotic and s strong and ing woman. (She birched hr 
sons; on one occasion uhe birched Napoleon when he was 
sixteen.) There were numerous brothers and sisters, and the 
family pursued the Freuch muthorities with importunities for 
rewards and jobs. Except for Napoleon, it seems to have beon 
‘a thoroughly commonplace, “hungry” family. Ho was clever, 
bad-tempered, anid overbearing. From his mother be had 
sequired o romantic Corsican patriotism: 

"Through the patronage of the French governor of Corsica 
he got an education first at the military school of Brienne snd 
‘then at the military school of Paris, from which he passed into 
the artillery in 1180. На was an industrious student botit of 
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and he made copious note-books which still exist. ‘These note- 
books show no very exceptional intelligence, and they contain 
short pieces of original composition—upon suicide and, similar 
‘adolescent topics. He fell early under the spell of Rousseau; 
he developed sonsibility and a scorn for the corruptions of 
civilization. In 1786 he wrote» pamphlet against a Swiss pastor 
who had attacked Rousseau, He dreamt of an independent 
Corsica, freed from the French. With the Revolution he became 
àn ardent republican and a supporter of the new French regime 
in Corsica, For some years, until the fall of Robespierre, he 
remained a Jacobin. 


ge 
Bonaparte as a Republican General. 


He soon gained the reputation of a useful and capable officer, 
and it was through Robespierre’s younger brother that he gob 
his first chance of distinction at Toulon, Toulon had been 
handed over to the British and Spanish by the royalists, and 
an allied fleet occupied its harbour. Bonaparte was given 
the command of the artillery, and under his direction the French 
forced the allies Lo abandon the port and town. 

He was next appointed commander of the artillery in Italy, 
but be had not taken up his duties when the death of Robespierre 
seemed likely to involve his own; he was put under arrest aa û 
Jacobin, and for a time he was in danger of the guillotine, That 
danger ‘passed. He was employed aa artillery commander in 
an abortive raid upon Corsica, and then went to Paris (1795) 
rather down st heel, Madame Junot in hee Memoirs describes 
bis lean face and slovenly appearance at this time, “his ill- 
combed, ill-powdered hair hanging down over his grey over- 
Cost," his gloveles hands and badly blacked boots. It was 
& time of exhaustion and réaction after the severities of the 
Jacobite republic. "In Paris" says Holland Rose, "(Во star 
of Liberty was paling before Meroury, Mars, and Venua"— 
finance, uniforms, and social charm. ‘The best of tho common 
men were in the armies, away beyond the frontiers. We have 
already noted the last rising of the royalista in this year (1708). 
Napoleon had the luck to be in Paris, and found his second 
opportunity in this affair. He saved the Republio—of the 
Direi 





tory. 
‘His abilities greatly impressed Carnot, the most upright of 
н £ = 


the Directors. , he married a charming young widow, 
Madame Josephine de Besuharnais, who had great, influence 
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with Barras, Both these things probably helped him to secure 
the command in Italy. 

"We hàye no space here for the story of his brilliant campaigns 
in Italy (1790-07), but of the spirit in which that invasion of 
Italy was conducted we must say a word or two, because jt 
illustrates so vividly the double soul of France and of Napoleon, 
and how revolutionary idealism was paling before practical 

ies. Ho proclaimed to the Italians that the French were 
coming to break their chains—and they were! He wrote to the 
Directory: “We will levy 20,000,000 franes in exactions in this 
country; it is:one of the richest in the world.” "fo his soldiers 











ве said, “You are famished and nearly naked... . lead you 
into tho most fertile plain in the world. There you will find 
great towns, rich provinoes, honour, glory, riches. . 

‘Wo are all such mixed stuff па this; but these passages, 
written by a young man of twenty-seven, seem to show the 
gilt of honourable idealism rubbed off at an unusually early age. 

‘His successes in Italy wer brilliant and complete. He had 
wanted to go into Italy because there lay the most attractive 
task; ha had risked his position in the army by refusing to take 
‘up the irksome duties of a command against the rebels in La 
Vendée, He had been a great reader of Plutarch's Lives and 
of Roman history, and his extremely active imagination was 
now busy with dreams of a revival of tho eastern conquesta of 
the Roman Empire. He got the republio of Venico out of his 
ДУ БУ айг Ыр Ып the French and Austria, scouring 





ing it, 
Islands and the Venetian fleet for France. This 
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Pease of Campa Formio, proved a bad bargain for 
sides, ‘The new republio of France assisted in tho murder 
ancient zepublic— Napoleon carried his point against 
‘outory in France—and Austria got Venetia, in which 

1018 she wax destined to bleed to death. There were 


SH ê 
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land in 
‘iso seoret olauses by which both France and Austria were later 
to noguire south German territory. And it was not only the 


Roman push eastward that was now exciting Napoleon's brain. 
"This was the land of Cesar—and Casar was & bad example for 
'of & not very stable republic. 

Cæsar had come back to Rome from Gauls hero and con- 
queror. His imitator would come back from Egypt and Indis 
— Egypt tnd Indis were to be his Gaul, The elements of failure 
stared him in the face, The way to Egypt and India was by 
sea, and the in spite of two recent naval mutinies, were 
stronger than the French at sea. Moreover, Egypt was a part 
of the Turkish Empire, by no means a contemptible power in 
wertheless, he persuaded the Directory, which 

[talian exploita, to let lim go. An Armada 
‘oulon in May, 1798, captured Malis, and had the 
to evade the British fleet and arrive at Alexandria. 
his troops hurriedly, and the Battle of the Pyramids 
master of Egypt. 

‘The main British fleet at that time was in the Atlantic outaide 
iz, but the admiral had detached a force of his best ships, 
Viee-Admiral Nelson—as great = genius in naval afi 
Napoleon in things military—to chase and engage te 
flotilla, For a time Nelson sought the French fleet 
; finally, on the evening of the Ist of August, he found 
in Aboukir Bay. Не had caught it unawares; many 
were ashore and x council was held in tbe 
ір. He lad no charts, and it was a. us thing to 

jÎ into the shallow water ino bad light, The French admiral 
his adversary would not attack before 

morning, abd so made no haste in recalling his men abourd until 

во. 
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ееп two fires. Night fell as the battle was 
joined; the fight thundered snd crashed in the darkness, until 
it was lit presently by the flames of burning French ships, and 
then by the fare of the French flagship, the Orient, blowing 
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Napoleon's fleet was destroyed. Napoleon was eut off from 
Franco. 


Says Holland Rose, quoting Thiers, this Egyptian expedition 
sns "the rashest attempt history records.” Napoleon was left 
in Egypt with the Turks gathering against him and his army 
infected with the ; Nevertheless, ha went on for a time 
wwith this Enttorn scheme. He gained a victory at Jafa, and, 

ы 


at sea by the British, was used against Ыш. 

to Egypt, be gained a brilliant victory over a Turkish forco at 
Aboukir, and then, deserting the army of Egypt—it held on till 
1801, when it capitulated to a British force—mnde his escape 
buck to France (1709), narrowly missing capture by a British 





coming to light : 
scandal, and Napoleon had not filehed; the public was in that 
state of moral fatigue when a strong and honest man is called 
dor, a wonderful, impossible healing man who will do everything 
for everybody. "People persuaded themselves that this specious 

man with the hard face, so providentially back from 
Saves was the strong and honest man required—anotber 
Wi a 


With Julius Cæsar rather than Washington at the back of 
his mind, Napoleon responded to the demand of his time. A 
conspiracy was carefully engineered to replace tho Directory 
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wis saved by his brother Luciem, who brought im the eoldiers 
nd dispersed the council. This little hitch did not affect the 
па! suocess of the scheme. The three Consuls were installed 
at the Luxembourg Palace, with two commissioners, to recon- 
struct the constitution, 

With ull his confidence restored, and sure of the support 
ofthe people, Napoleon took a high hand with his colleagues 
and the commissioners, A constitution was produced in which 
the chief executive officer was to be called the First Consul, with 
‘enormous powers. He was to be Napoleon; this was part of 
the constitution. He waa to be re-elected or replaced st the 
end of ten years. He was to be assisted by « Council of State, 
appointed by. himself, which was to initiate legislation and send 
its proposals to two: bodies, the Legislative Body (which could 
wrote but not discuss) and the Tribanate (which could discuss 
dut not vote), which were selected by an appointed Senato from 
a 1 class, the “notabilities of France," who were elected 
y the "'notabilities of the departments," who were elected by 
the “notabilities of the commune," who were elected by the 
common votors, ‘The suffrage for the election of the notabilities 
‘of the commune waa universal. "This was the sole vestige of 
democracy in the astounding pyramid. 

This constitution was chiefiy the joint production of a worthy 
ү мормон Siéyés, who was one of the three Consuls, and 

parte. But so weary waa France with her troubles and 
efforts, and so confident were men in the virtue and ability of 
this man-of destiny, that when, at the birth of the nineteenth 
century, this constitution was submitted to the country, it was 
carried by 3,011,007 votes to 1,002. Franoe put herself absolutely 
im Bonapatte's hands, and prepared to be peaceful, happy, 
and glorious, 


$3 
Napoleon First Consul, 1709-1804. 


"Now surely here was opportunity such as ever camo to 
min before. Here was position in which a man might well 
bow himself in fear of himself, and search his heart, and serve 
God nnd man to the utmost.. Who old order of things was dead 
or dying: strange new forees drove through the world seeking 
form and direction; the promise of a world republis and au 
enduring world peace whispered ins multitude of startled minds. 
France was in his hand, his instrament, to do with as he pleased, 
willing for peace, but tempered for war like an exquisite sword- 
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Em to this great occasion but a noble imsgina- 
Жк ка dor Ae USAN 
3 ool ag great mountain of opportunity like a cockerel 
‘The figure he males in history ie one of almost 
гыйы вай tonoak, af 'oalidusioantemnpk and dipara of All 
who trusted him, and оГ а grandiose aping of Cesar, Alexander, 
And Charlemagne which would be- purely comio if it were not 
caked over with human blood: Until, as Victor Hugo ssid i 
his tremendous way, “God was bored by him,” and he was kicked 
Aside into a corner to end his days, explaining-and explaining 
how very clever his worst blunders had been, prowling about his 
dismal hot island shooting birds nd squabbling meanly with 
^n underbred jailer who failed to show him proper "respect," 
His career na Firat Consul was perhaps the least dishonourable 
phase in hie career, Ho took tho crumbling military affairs of 
the Directory in hand, and after a complicated campaign in North 
Italy brought matters to- æ head in the victory of Marengo, near 
Alessandria (1800), It was a victory that at some momerits came 
very near disaster, In the December of the same year General 
Moreau, in the midst of snow, mud, and altogether abominable 
weather, inflicted an overwhelming defent upon tho. Austrian 
army at Hohenlinden. If Napoleon had gained this battle, it 
would have counted among his mosb charsoteristio and brilliant 











creative statecraft of which Franco, and Europe through France, 
stood in need. The war lind given the country extended 
boundaries, the treaty with England restored tha colonial empire 
of France and left her in a position of security beyond the utmost 
dreams of Louis XIV. It-was open to Napoléon to work out 
and consolidate the new order of things, to make a modem 
State that should become a beacon and inspiration to Europe 
and all the world, 
‘He attempted nothing of the sort: His little, imitative 
Jumdinstion was full of tie dreem of belg Cesar orer in. 
was scheming to make himself a real emperor, with a crown 
ea his head and all his rivals and school-ellows and friends 
at his feet. ‘This could give him no fresh power that he did 
not already exercise, but it would be more splendid—it would 
astonish his mother. What response was there in n head of that 
sort for the splendid oreative challenge of the time? 
But first France must be prosperous. France hungry would 
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certainly not endure an emperor. He set himself to carry out 
fn old scheme of roads that Louis XV had approved; he developed 
ennals in imitation of the English canals; he reorganized tho 

lico and made the country salo; and, proparing th scene for 


with olaasioal arches, with classical columns, Admirable schemos 
for banking development were available, and he made uss of 
thom, In all these things he moved with the times; they would 
sve happened—with less auto- 
cracy, With leas centralination— 
if he had never been born: And 
he sot himself to weaken tho 
republicans whose fundamental 
conviotions he was planning 
to outrage. He recalled the 
émigrés, provided they gave 
satisfactory assurances to re- 
spect the new regime. Many 
were very willing to come back 
on such terma, and lot Bourbons 
bo bygones: And he worked 
out a great reconciliation, 4 
Concordat, with Rome. Rome 
was to support him, and be 
was to restore the authority 
of Rome i the parishes. Franca would: never be obedient 
and manageable, he thought, she would never stand a new 
; without religion. "How can you have order in 

m state,” be said, “without religion} Society cannot exist 
without inequality of fortunes, which cannot endure apart 
from religion, When one man is dying of hunger near another 
ign himself to thin difference 


there must be poor and rich in the world: but hereafter and 
during all eternity the division of things will take place difor- 
ently.” Religion—and especially of the ister Roman brand 
—was, he thought, excellent stuff for keeping the common 
people quiet- In his early Jacobin days he had denounced it 
for that very reason. 

Another great achiovement which marks his imaginative 
scope and his estimate-of human nature was the institution of 
the Legion of Honour, æ scheme for decorating Frenchman with 
bita of ribbon which was admirably calculated to divert ambitious 
men from subversive proceedings. 
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And, slo; Napoleon interested himself in Christian 
paganda. Here is the Napcleonio view of tha political ses of 
Christ, a view that bas tainted all French missions from that 


the common people to be educated; be had no glimmering of 
any understanding why they should be; but ke interested himself 
in the provision of technical and higher schools because his 
State needed the services of clover, self-seeking, well-informed 
men. This was an astounding retrogression from the great 
toheme, drafted by Condoroot for the Republio ia 170%, for a 
complete of free education for the entire nation, Slowly 
but the project of Candoreet comes trie; the great 
nations of the world ars being compelled to bring it nearer and 
nearer to realization, and tle devices of Napoleon pass out of 
our interest. As for the education of the mothers and wives 
of our race, this was the quality of Napoleon'a wisdom: "I do 
nob think that we need trouble ourselves with any plan ol in- 
struction for young females; they cannot be better brought 
up than by their mothers. Publio education is nob suitable for 
‘them, becuuso they are never called upon to act in publio. Manners 
aze all in ail to them; and marriage is all they look to." 

‘The First Consul was no kinder to women in the Code Napoléon; 
A wife, for example, had no control over her awn property; abe 
waa in her husband's hands, This code was tho work very 
largely of the Council of State, Napoleon seems rather to have 
hindered than helped its deliberations, Ha would invade the 
session without notice, and favour its members with lengthy. 
monologues, frequently quite irrelevant to the matter in hand. 
‘The Council listened with profound respect; it was all the 
Council could do, He would keep his councillors up to unearthly 
hours, and betray a simple pride in his superior wakefulness, 

rooalled theso discussions with peculiar satisisction in his 


E 
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Jnter years; and remarked on one occasion that bia glory consisted 
not in having won forty battles, but in having created the Code 
Napoléon. .. бо far aa it substituted plain. statements for 
Gnscoessible legal mysteries his Code was a good thing; it gathered 
together, revised and made clear a vast disorderly accumulation 
of laws old'und new. Like all his constructive work, it made for 
immediate efficiency, it defined things snd relations so that men 
could get to work upon them without further discussion. lt 
vas of less immedinte practical importance that it frequently 
defined them wrongly. There was mo intellectual power, as 

ishod from intelleotual energy, behind this codification. 
Tt took everything that existed for granted: (“Sa Majesté ne 
croit quo co quí es") The fundamental ideas of tho civilized 
Community and of the terms of human co-operation were in 
‘process of reconstruction all about Napoleon—and he never 
Perceived it. He accepted a phase of change, and tried to fix 
ft for ever. To this day France ia cramped by this early nine- 
ieenth-century strait-waistoost into which ho clapped her. 
Ho fixed the statua of women, the status of labourers, the status 
of ths peasant, they all struggle to this day in the net of bia hard 


definitions. 

So briskly and fc Napoleon set his mind, hard, clear 
‘and narrow, to brace up . "hat bracing up was only a 
part of the larger schemes that dominated bim. His imagination 
was set upon a new Cresarism, In 1802 he got himself mado 
First Consul for life with the power of appointing a successor, 
and his clear intention of annexing Holland and Italy, in spite 
of his treaty obligations to keep them separate, made the Peace 
of Amiens totter crazily from the very beginning. Since his 
schemes were bound to provoke & war with England, he should 
lave waited, at any cost, until he had brought his navy to & 
superiority over the British navy. He had tho control of great 
resources for shipbuilding, the British government маз ва weak 
ona, and three of four yeara would have sufficed to shits that 
balance. But, in spite of his rough experiences in Egypt, he 
had never mastered the importance of ses power, In 1803 his 
occupation of Switzerland precipitated a crisis, and war 
out again with England. "The weak Addington in England 
gave pluce to the greater Pitt. ‘The rest of Napoleon's story 
turns upon that war. 

‘During the period of the Consulate the First Consul was 
very active in advancing the fortunes of his brothers and sisters. 
"This was quite human, very clannish and Corsican, and it helps 

1 Goargaud, quoted by Holland Roes- 
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ug to understaud just how he valued his. and tlie oppor- 
кеш before Min, A largo factor in the making of Napoleon 
as tho desire to aate, astonith, end subdue the tada af the 
their neighbours, He promoted his 
ER Se tie moar order alia 
But one person who knew him well was neither amazed nor 
subdued. This was his mother. He sent her money to. spend 
and astonish the neighbours; he exhorted her to make a display, 
to:live as became the mother of so marvellous, so world-shaking 
à son. 

But the good lady, who had birched the Man of Destiny at 
the ago of sixteen for grimucing at his grandmother, was neither 
dazzled nor deceived by him at the age of thirty-two. All 
Franse might worship him, but she had no illusions. She put 
by the money be sent her; sie oontinued her customary economies, 
"Wien itis all over,” she said, “you will be giad of my savings.” 





34 
Napoleon I, Emperor, 1804-14. 


We will not detail the steps by which Napoleon. became 
Emperor. His coronation was the most extraordinary revival 
that it is possible to imagine. Caesar was no longer the model; 

Napolean was now Charlemagne. He was crowned emperor, 
nob indeed at Rome, but in the cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris; 
fhe Pope (Fins VI) had been brought from Rome to perform 

the ceremony; and at the climax Napoleon I seized the erown, 
waved the Pope aside, and crowned himself. The injunction 
of Charlemagne to Louis had ab last borne fruit. In 1800 
Napoleon revived another venerulile antiquity, and, still following 
the footsteps of Charlemagne, crowned himself with the iron 
srown of Lombardy in the cathedral of Milan. 

‘The four daughter republics of France were now to become 
Kingdoms: in 1800 hé set up brother Louis in Holland and 
bother Josep in Naples. But the story of the subordinate 
Kingdoms he created in Europe, helpful though this free 
of frontiere was towards tho subsequent unification of Italy 
aul Germany, is too complex and evanessent for this Ong, 
aig, Rast between tho new: Charlemagne =e new Leo 

not hold good for. long, In 1807 he began to bully 
the Pope, and in 1811 eue dim a. close prisoner at Fontaine- 
bleau. There does not seem to have been much reason in these 
‘They estranged Catholie opinion, as bis coronation 
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had estranged liberal, opinion- He cess to, stand, either, for 


that now plunged Europe into a fresh oyole of wara: ving 
quarrelled with Great Britain too soon, he (1804) resembled a 
Yast апу ab Boulogne for the conquest of England, regurdiss 


eelumm a Boulogne to commemorate the triumph of his pro- 
jected invasion. In some “Napoleonic” fashion the British 
fisct was to be decoyed away, this army of Boulogne was to be 
gm across the Channel on a flotilia of rafts and boats, and 

лав to! be captured: before the fect returned. At tho 
same time his aggressions in south Germany forced Austria and 
Russia steadily into s coalition with Britain against him, In 
1805 two fatal blows at'any hope he may have entertained of 
"ultimate victory were struck by the British admirale Caldor and 
Nelson. In July the former inflicted a serious reverse upon the 
‘French feat in the Bay of Biscay ; in October the latter destroyed 
the joint fests of France and Spain at the Battle of Trafalgar, 
Nelson died splendidly upon the Viclory, victorious. Thereafter 
Napoleon was left with Britain in pitiless opposition, unattainable 
and unconquersble, able to strike here or there against him 
along all the coasts of Europe. 

‘For some years the mortal wound of Trafalgar was hidden 
from the French mind altogether. They heard merely that 
"storms have caused us to lose somo ships of the line after an 
imprudent fight.” After Caldera victory, Napoleon matched 
his army from Boulogne, rushed it across Europe, and defeated 
the Austrians at Ulm and Austerlitt. Under tbese inauspicious 
ciroumstances Prussia camo into the war against him, and was 
utterly defeated and broken at the Battle of Jena (1800) 
Although Austris and Prussia were broken, Russia was still a 
fighting power, and the next year was devoted to thia tougher 
and Jess accessible ontazonist. We cannot trace in any detail 
the difficulties of the Polish campuign against Russin; Napoleon 
was roughly handled at Pultusk—which he-announced in Paris 
asa brilliant victory—and again ab Eylau. Thon the Russians 
were defeated at Friedland (1807). As yet he had never touched. 
Russian soil, the Russians were still as unbenten as the British; 
‘but now came un extraordinary piece-of good fortune for Napo- 
leon. By a mixture of boasting, subtlety and flattery he won 
‘over the young and ambitious Tsar Alexander I—he was just 
thirty years old—to an alliance, The two emperors met ano 
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raft in the middle of the Niemen at Tilsit, and there came to 





Alexander lad imbibed much liberalism during his education 
at the Court of Cathierine II, and was all for freedom, education, 
nd the new order of the warld—aubject to his own pre-eminence, 
“не E gladly have everyone’ free" mld one of his early 
associates "provided that ererpono wie prepared to do feel 
exactly what he wished." And he declared that he would have 
abolished serfdom if it had cost him his head—if only civilization 
had been more advanced. He 


doubt intbestateofexplanatory 
exaltation natural to his type 
during a mood of change, 


а: 
must сар been 





upon 
terms of equality. Two imagi- 
nations soared together upon 
the raft ac Tikit. What is Europet” said Alexander, “Weare 
Europe.” "They discussed the affairs of Prussia and Austria in 
that spirit, i divided Turkey in anticipation, they arranged for 
the conquest of India, and, indeed, of most of Asia, and that Russia 
should take Finland from the Swedes; and they disregarded the 
disagreeable fact lat the greater part of the world's surface is 
sea, and that on the seas the British flesta sailed now unchallenged; 
Close at hand was Poland, ready to rise up and become the. 
üonate ally of France had Napoleon but willed it so, But 
feras und to Poland. It was & day of visione without vision. 
Napoleon even then, it seems, concealed the thought 
that he might one day marry a Russian princess, a real princess, 
But that, he was to learn in 1810, "wns going a Tite too far 
After Tilsit there was a perceptible deterioration in Napoleon's 
quality; he became rasher, less patient of obstacles, more and 
more the fated master of the world, more and more intolerable 
to everyone he encountered- 
In 1803: he committed’ s very serious blunder. Spain was 
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to surrender, It was an astonishing break in the French careor 
victory. 
PEE d were nok slow © кеңе Шо о АЫ таван. 
rection gave them. A British army under Sir Arthar Wellesley 
(afterwards the Duke. of Wellington) landed in Portugal, de- 
the French at Vimiero, and compelled them to retire into 
Spain. ‘The news of these myerses caused & very great excite- 
ment in Germany and Austri, and the Tear assumed a more 
arrogant attitude towards his ally. 
‘There was another meeting of these two potentates at Erfurt, 
im which the Tsar was manifestly lese amenable to the dazzling 
tactics of Napoleon than hé had been. Followed four years of 
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unstable “ascendancy” for France, while the outlines on the 
map of Europe waved bout like garments on a clothes-line on 
a windy day- Napoleon's personal empire grew by frank annoxa- 
tions to include Holland, much of Western Germany, much of 
Italy, and much af the eastern Adriatic coast. But one by 
One the French colonies were falling to the British, aud the British 
aulis in the Spanish рейши, vith: the Spanish anzilisris 
slowly pressed the French northwards; All Europe was getting 
very weary of Napoleon; his antagonista now were no longer 
merely monarchs and iministers, but whole peoples also. The 
Prussians, after the disaster of Jena in 106, hud set to work to 
‘put their house in order. Under the leadership of Freiherr von 
Stein they hud swept aside their feudalism, abolished privilege 
"nd serfdom, organized popular education and popular patriotism, 
accomplished, in faot, without: any interna) struggle, nearly 
everything thst France hud achieved in 1780, By 1810.4 now 
Prussia existed, the nucleus of & new Germany. And now 
Alexander, inspired, it would seem, by dreams of world ascend- 
ancy, was posing again as the friend of liberty. In 1810 fresh 
friction was oreated by Alexander's objection to Napoleon's 
matrimonis] ambitions: Fór Napoleon was now divorcing his 
old helper Josephine, because the was childless, in order to securo. 
tho "continuity" iof bis “dynasty.” Napoleon, thwarted of a 
Russian princess, snubbed, indeed, by Alexander, turned to 
Austria and married the arehduchess Mario Louise. The 
‘Austrian statesmen read him aright, ‘They wore very ready, 
to throw him their princess. Dy that marriage Napoleon waa 
captured for the dynastic system. Hé might- havo been the 
павага лн моей, ле решете to ba the son-in-law of tho 
old. 

In the next two years his affairs crumbled apace. Ho was 
mo longe tho lender and complement of the Hovolution; no 
longerihe embodied spirit of a world reborn; he was just à new 

талог sort of autoorat. He had estranged all free-spirited 
men, and he had antagonized the church. Kings nad Jacobins 
were sí one when it came to the question of his overthrow, 
Britain was now his inveterate enemy; Spain was blazing with a 
spirit that a Corsican: should- have understood; it needed. only 
 bresch with Alexander I to set this empire of bluif and stage 
scenery swaying towards its downfall, ‘The quarrel camo, 
‘Alexander's feelings for Napoleon had always been of n very 
mixed sort; he envied Napoleon us a rival and: despisod him aa 
fun upstart, Moreover, there was a kind of vague and sentimental 
greatness about Alexander; he was givon to mystical religiosity; 
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‘he had the conception of a mission for Russia and himself to bring 

io Europe and the world—by destroying Napoleon, But 
'to Europe seemed £o him quite compatible with 
of Poland, and of great 
And particularly he wanted 







Germany. 

Phe breach cats in 1811, when Alexander withdrew from 
the Continental System.” In 1812 a great mass of armies, 
amounting altogether to 600,000 men, begen to move towarda 
Russia under the supreme command of tho new emperor. About 
БАН tls foree wae French; JA va. a ross thn Pone 
allies and subject peoples, It was a conglomerate army like 
army of Darius or tho army ol Kavadh, ‘The Spanish war was 
still going on; Napoleon made no attempt to end it. Altogether, 
it drained away. quarter of a million men from France. He 
fought his way across Poland and Russis to Moscow before tho 
winter—for the most part the Russian armies doolined hattle— 
‘and even before the winter closed in upon him his position became 
‘manifestly dangerous. He tool Moscow, expecting that thia 
‘would to make peace. Alexander would. not 
minke peace, and Napoleon found himself in much the some 
position as Darius had been im, 2,300 years before, in south 
Russia. ‘The Russians, still unconquered in a decisive battle, 
taided hid communications, wasted his army—disenso. helping 
them; even before Napoleon reached Moscow 15,000 men had 
been los. But he thé wisdom. of Darius, and would 
not retreat, The winter remained mild for a unusually Jong 
time—be could have escaped; but, instead, he remained in 
Moscow, making impossible plans. He had been marvellously 
lucky in all his previous gambles with fate; he had escaped 
undeservedly from Egypt, he had been saved from destruction 
in Britain by the British naval victories; but now he was in the 
nét again, and this timo ho was not to escape. Perhaps ha would 
have winterod in Moscow, but tho Russians smoked him ont; 
they eet fire to and burnt most of the city. 

15 was late in: October, too lato altogether, before he docided 
to return. Ho made an ineffectual attempt to break: through 
ton fresh line of retreat to thé south-west, and then tured the 
faces of the survivors of his Grand Army towards the country 
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they had devastated in their advance, Immense dietanoss 
separated them from any friendly territory. The winter was in 
na hurry. Fora week the Grand Army struggled through mud; 

SED E eae anc ee a ic Hck bay Md 


Slowly discipline сітка. The hungry апау spread listli 
‘gut iy search of supplies until it broke up into mere bands of 
marauders. The peasants, if only in self-defence, rose against 
ibe rei dh acd isdem Шил a dond Kh cay 

sythians still—hunted them down, ‘That retreat is ong of 

pr е of history. 
, Ai fut Nepileon wid Ne stat and handful of guards aud 
in Germany, bringing no army with 
Ts ood ly by and demoralized bends, The 
Grand Army, retreating Murat, reached Künipsberg in a 
disciplined state, Dut only about a thousand strong ouk of six 
hundred thousand. From Kóuigsberg Murat fell back to Poscn. 
The Prussian contingent bad surrendered to tho. Russians; tho 
Aizian Ead gora, Кошка o His seeti; Everywhere 
scattered fugitives, ragged, lean, wnd frost-bitten, spread tho 

news of the disaster. 

Napoleon's magio was nearly exhausted. He Hed postchaste 
фо Paris, He began to order new levies and gutlier fresh armíor 
midst the wreckago of his world empire. Austria turned against 
Mis (2813); Ш Еторе waa eeger to riso ngsinat this defaulting 
trustee of freedom, this meme Ho bad betrayed the 
new order; the old order he lad saved and revived now do- 
Groped Hi Lie er "Wa of Liberation” 


Ticleus in Dae and this force retreated pede тту 
feu man might retreat who had ventured into a cageful of drugged 
lions and found that the effecta of the drug were evaporating. 
Napoleon, with freah foroes, took up tho chiet command in the 
spring, won n groat battle st Dresden, and then for a time he 
сети» to havo gone to pieces intellectually and morally. He 
beckine insanely irritable, with moods of inaction. He did 
little or nothing to follow-up the Battle of Dresden, Tn 
the “Battle of the Nations” was fought round and abont Leipzig, 
after which tho Saxons, ze а hitherto followed his star, 
went over to the Allies, end of the yenr saw the French 
besten back into France. 

IBIS waa the closing campaign. Franco was invaded from 
the cast and tho south, Swedes, Germans, Austrians, Russians, 
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erossed the Rhino; British and Spanish came through the 
Pyrenees. Once more Napoleon poleon fonght brillantly, bot nov le 
fought ‘eastern armies did not 60 much defeat 
His an push past з Тели ара in Manche A little 
later at Fontainebleau the emperor abdicated. 

In Prorenge, on kis way out of the country, his life was 
endangered by u royalist mob. 


ys 
he Hundred Days. 


"This was the natural and proper end of Napoleon's career. 
At last he was suppressed, And had thoro been auy real wiedom 
in tho conduct of human wfáits, we should now bayo ta tell of 
the concentration of human eeienve &ud will upots the task his 
career had interrupted, the task of building up & world-system 
of justico nud free effort in the place of the bankrupt ancient 
order. But we have to tell of nothing of the sort. Solence 
and wisdom were conspicuously absent from the great conücil 


Austri Prussia 

traditions of Britain, still badly frightened by the Revolution 

and its conscience all awry with stolen commons and sweated 

factory children. No peoples came to the Congress, but only 
i i "The Congress had hardly 


and. foreign. 

assembled before the diplomatists set to work making secret 
bargains and treaties behind each other's backs. Nothing could 
єховей the pomp and aplendoar of the Co which gathered 
At Vienna after a. a ceremonial visit of the allied 
Sovereigns to London. The social side of the Congress waa 

trong eesti цы ladies abounded, there was a galuxy of stars 
а шоты, calles Glaners und ball a mighty dow of bright 
скн кы pag Rl THA Dred ENN CE lie elb 
ing was a certain Talleyrind, ane of Napoleon's princes, a very. 
brilliant man indeed, who had been & Peerevdtatiotary elit, 
who bad proposed the revolutionary conisoution of tho church: 
estates, and who was now for bringing back the Bourbons, 

The Allies frittered away precious time in more and more 
rapacious disputes; the Bourbons returned to France. Back 
ame all the remainder of the émigré with ther, eager for res- 
titution and revenge. Ono great inel spots had bem rests saido 
aly to reveal а crowd of moaner egotsts. ‘The new King was 

the brother of Louis XVI; he had taken tho title of Louis XVIII 











a 
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‘eagerly ко жооп us he learnt that is little nephew (Louis 
waa dead in thy Temple. He was gouty and clumsy, 
ill-disposed, bat the symbol of the ancient system; 
iit was new in Franco felt the heavy threat of reaction that 
Came with him, ‘This was no liberation, only a new tyranny 
— heavy and inglorious tyranny instead of an active and 
splendid one, 
Waos there no hope for france but this! ‘Tho Bourbons 
showed ee malice against the veterans of the Grand 
‘and France was now full of returned prisoners of war, 





jonths wt Kilby 
of the ан e 

itiah ships that watobod his island, and reappeared at Cannes 
i Brune for lfc gale ga. fe His progress to 
Paria wus o triumphal walked on white Bourbon 
eockades. Then for a bundred days, “the Hundred. Days," ho 
waa master of Franoe again. 

His return created a perplexing position ior any honest 
Frenchman. On the one йа there was this adventurer who 
had betrayed the d on the other the dull weight of old 
Kingahip restored. ‘The Allie would not hear of any furtber 
experiments in е it was the Bourbons or Napoleon 
Дк жсри ыа Шур y France was with Napoléon t 
And he came baok Froleming to he a changed, man; there was 
коога бий НЫ would respect the constitutional 


Tir gathered) xa hé made some attempts at peace 
witb tho Allien; when ho Cound these efforts iuefectual, he wtruck 
swiftly ot the British, Duteh «nd. Prussians in Belgium, hopinz 
to defeat them before the Austrians and Russians could come 
up. Ho did very nearly manage this, He beat the Prumins 
М Ligny, but nel sulielently; and thon ha was hopelessly de- 
feated by the tenacity of the British under. Wallington at 
Wate, (1815), the Prussians, undor Blücher, coming in on 

right flunk as the day wore on, Waterloo ended in a ront: 
Ж Карашса without eopport and without hope. France E] 
away from him-agnin. Everyone who had joined him was eager 
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now to atteck him, and so efface that error, A provisional 
government in Paris ordered him to lexve the country, was for 
giving him twenty-four hours to do it in. 

He tried to get to America, but Rochefort, which be reached, 
was watched by British cruisers. France, now disillusioned 
and uncomfortably royalist, again, was bot in pursuit of him. 
Ha went aboard a British frigate, the Bellerophon, asking to be 
received as & rofugco, but being trested as a prisoner. He waa 
taken to Plymouth, and from Plymouth straight to the lonely 
tropical island of St. Helena. 

i Ihere be remained until Ыз desth rom cancer im TORI; 
oting himself chiey to the preparation of his memoirs, 
Sooda fo erk iha chit aveats of bis Hie ten 
attractive light; and two of the men with him recorded his 
conversations and set down their impressions of him. 

hese works had e great vogue im Francs amd Europe. Tho 
Holy. Alliance of the monarchs of Russia, Austris, and Prussia 
(fo which other memarah are invited to Shere) leboured undér 

the delusion that in defeating Napoleon they hed defeated the 
Revolution, turned back the clock of fate, and restored Grand 
Monarchy for evermore, ‘The cardinal document of the scheme 
ofthe Holy Alliance is midl to haya beon drawn up under the 

the Baroness von Krüdener, who seme to have 

ieee a curt к тояр bo the Russian emporor. It 
"In tho name of the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity,’ 

and i hound the participating monnrohs, “regarding themselves 
towards their subjects and armies as fathers of families," and 
“ gonsdering cust other ss felow-countrymen" to wisain ead 
other, protect true religion, soc urge their subjeets to strengthen. 
fund éxorcioe themecives in Chistian duties- Christ, jt was de- 


ыша ш КЫз ыш аһ vedi rim 

There followed a period of pesce aud oppression, in Europe: 
Many: people in those hopeless days, were disposed to. regard 
лкы wien casa, and to accept his claim that in soma 
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of Vienna, which were provoked by: the reactionary proceedings 
of the monarchista: ‘The stresses that arose from the unscienti 

map-maling of the diplomatists gathered foree more deliberately, 
but they were even more dangerona to the peace of mankind 
It is extraordinarily inconvenient to ndministor togethor the 
affairs of peoples speaking different languages aud so reading 
different iterat ing different ji 


some strong mutual interest, such as the common defensive 
Deeds of the Swiss mountaineers, can justify m close linking of 
poops of dissimilar languages and faiths; and even in Switzer- 
thero ia the utmost local autonomy. Ultimately, when 
the Great Power tradition i» dead and buried, those Swiss popula- 
tions may gravitate towards thoir. natural affinities in Germany, 
France, and Italy. When ss in Macedonis, populations are 
mixed in a patchwork of villages and districts, the cantonal 
system is imperatively needed. But if the reader will look at 
the map of Europe as the Congress of Vienna drew it, ho will 
cc At s gens ser Since ae if ie bad planed the 
‘maximum of local exasperation, It destroyed the Dutch Re- 
publie, quite needlessly it lumped together tho Protestant Dutch 
with the French-speaking Catholics of i 


Netherlands, snd set up a kingdom of the Netherlands. it 
handed over not merely the old republic of Venice but all of 
Nosh Tal fac Mil Yo th апера Атаны, 
French-speaking Savoy. it combined with pieces af Italy to 
estore the kingdom of Sardinia. ‘Anstria and Hungary, already 
‘a silficiontly explosive, mixture of discordant nationalities, 
Germans, Hungarians, Czocho-Slovaks, Jugo-Slavs, Roumanians, 
and now Italians, was made still more impossible by 1772 and 
1705, "The Catholio and republican-spirited Polish people were 
chiefly given over to the less civilized rale of the Greek-Orthodox 
Tsar, but important distticts went to Protestant Prussia. "Tho 
Tear was also confirmed in his acquisition of the entirely alien 
Finns, ‘The very dissimilar Norwegian und Swedish peoples 
wers bound together under oue ling. Germany, the reader 
Will see, was left in a particularly dangerous state of muddle. 

wore both partiy in and partly out òf a 
German confederation which included a multitude of minor 
Mon By fg of et бор ae a Holstein. 
tos by ritus of Geta: sions in Holstein. 
Luxembourg was included in the German confederation, though 
its ruler was also king of the Netherlands, und though many 
Of its peoples talked French. Here was n complete disregard of 


|! Т: ШШШ ий 
hi ih una шн | 
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inexplicable way he had, in asserting himself, been -asserting 
the Revolution and France, A cult of him, as of something 
nivetically heroic, grew up after his death. 


po 
The Map of Europe în 1815. 


For nearly forty years the ides of the Holy Alliance, the 
Concert of Europe which arose out of ft, and the series of con- 
gresses and conferences that succeeded rhe concert, kept an 
insecure im warexhausted Europe. Two main things 
prevented that period from being a complete social and inter- 
national peace, and prepared the way for the cycle of wars 
between 1854 and 1871, The first of these was the tendency of 
the royal Courts concerned towards the restoration of unfair 

‘and interference with freedom ot thought and writing 
. Phe second was the impossible system of boun- 
daries drawn by the diplomatists-of Vienna: 

The disposition of monarchy to march buck towards past 
conditions was first and most particularly manifest in Spain. 
Here even the Inquisition was restored. Across the Atlantic 
the Spanish colonies had followed the example of the United 
States and revolted against the European Great Power system, 
when Napoleon set up his brother Joseph upon the Spanish 
throns in 1810. ‘The Washington of South Amerien was General 
Bolivar. Spain was unable to suppress this revolt, it dragged 
on much aa tlie United States" War of Independence had dragged 
‘om, and at last the suggestion was made by Austria, in accordance. 
with the spirit of the Holy Alliance, that the European monarchs 
should assist Spain in this struggle. ‘This was opposed by Britain 
in Europe, but it, was the prompt action tof President Monroe 
of the United States in 1828 which conclusively warned off 
this: projected monarchist restoration. He anmounoed. that the 
United States would regard any extension of the European 

in the Western Hemisphere aso hostile act. Thus arose 

“Montoe Doctrine, which hae kept the Great Power system 
‘out of America for nearly a hundred years, and permitted the 
new states of Spanish America to work oub their destinies along 
their own lines But if Spanish monarchism lust its colonies, 
it could at least, under the protection of the Concert of Europe, 
do what it chose in Europe. A popular insurrection in Spain 
was crushed by n French army in 1823, with a mandate from a 
European congress, and simultaneously Austris suppressed a 
revolution in Naples. 
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Tn 1824 Louia XVII disd, and wens suoognded by that Count 
d'Artois whom we have sen hovering as an énigr on the Fren 
frontiers in 1789; he took the title of Charles X. Sa 
himself to destroy the; liberty of the Press and universities, and 
to restar absolute govoramonts the sum of a bilion franos was 
‘yoted to compensate the nobles for the chiteau- 
sequestrations of 1789. In 1830 Paris rose against this se 














ment of thie ancient regime, and replaced bim by Louis Philippe, 
the son of that Philip, Duke of Orleans, who was executed. cere 
the Terror, ‘Ths other continental monarchies, in face of the 
Eet approval ot the Revolution by Gret Britain nnd а strong 
Jibera] ferment in Germany and Austria, did not interfere in 
this affair. After all; France was still a monarchy, This young 
man, Lonis Philippo (1830-43), remained the constitutional king 
of France for eighteen yours, He went down in 1845, A very 
eventful year for. Жау wo shall tell in the next chapter. 

Such were the uneasy awayings of the peace of the Congress 
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the fact that the people who talk German and base their ideas 
оп German literature, the people who talk Italian and base their 
ideas on Italian literature, aud the people who talk Polish and 
base their ideas on Polish literature, will all be far better off 
and most helpful and least obnoxious to the rest of mankind if 
they conduct their own affairs in their own idiom within the 
şing-fence of their own speech. Is it any wonder that one of 
thie most popular songs im Germany during this period declared 
that wherever the German tongue was spoken there waa the 
German Fatherland 

‘Even to-day mon are still reluctant to recognize that areas 
of government are not matters for the bargaining and interplay 
of teats and kings and foreign offices. There is a natural and 
necessary political map of the world which transcends these things. 
‘There ix a best way possible of dividing any part of the world 
jnto administrative areas, und a best possible kind of govern- 
ment for every area, having regard to the speech and race of 
ifs inhabitants, and it is our common. concern to secure’ those 
divisions and establish those forms of government quite irre- 
spective of diplomasies and flags, “claims” and melodramatic 
“loyalties,” and the existing political map of the world. The 
natural political map of the world insiste upon itself. It heaves 
mnd frets beneath the artificial political map like some misfitted 
giant. In 1830 French-speaking Belgium, stirred up by the 
current revolution in France, revolted against its Dutch associa. 
tion in the kingdom of the Netherlands. The Powers, terrified 
at the possibilities of a republic or of annexation to France, 
hurried in to pacify this situation and gave the Belgians a 
monarch, Leopold I of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, ‘There were lo 
ineffectnal revolts in Italy and Germany in 1830, and n much 
wore serious ori in Russian Poland. A republican government 
held out in Warsaw for a year against Nicholas T (who succeeded 
Alexander: in 1825), and was then stamped ut of existence with 
great violence and cruelty. Polish Janguage was banned, 
And the Greek Orthodox church was substituted for the Roman 
Catholic as the State religion, - - 

An outbreak of the natural political map of the world, which 
occurred in 1821, ultimately secured the support of ‘England, 
France, and Russia. ‘This was the insurrection of the Greeks 
agninst the Turks. For six years they fought a desperate war, 
while the governments of Europe looked on. Liberal opinion 
protested against this inactivity; volunteers from every European 
country joined the insurgents, and ot last Britain, France, and 
Russia took joint action, The Turkish fleet was destroyed by 
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the French and English at the Battle of Navaring (1827), and the 
‘Tsar invaded - By the treaty of Aürianople (1829) 
Greees was declared free, but she was not permitted to resume 
her ancient republican traditions. А German ‘king was found 
for Greece, one Prince Otto of Bavaria—ho gave way to delusions 
about his divine right, and was ejected in 18%2—and. Christian 
Eovernors were set up in tho Danubian provinces (which, are 
now Roumania) snd Serbia (a part of the Jugo-Slavr region). 
This was a partial concession to the natural political map, but 
much blood had still to run before the Turk was altogether 
expelled from these lands. 

‘A little later the natura) political map waa Lo assert itself in 
Tity end Germany. 





87 
Empire Style. 

‘The Napoleonio attempt to restore the Roman Empire was 
reflected with extreme fidelity in the architecture, dress, furniture, 
And painting of the period. In all these things there was an 
Attempt to revive the actual forms and spirit of Imperial Rome. 
Women's head-dresses and costumes seemed to have fitted out 
Df the museums into the streets; the colonnade, the triumphal 
arch, ewaggered back to tbe commanding positions of all the 
great ities. Paris gained her Are de Triomphe, and London, 
nly imitative, ber Marble Arch. The baroque, the rococo 
developments of Renaisance building vanished in favour of 
musterer façades, Canova, the Italian, was tho great sculptor 
of the period. ae ihe painter, delighted in heroic nudes, 
Ingres immortalized Bonaparte pri sa Roman matrons 
and Roman goddesses, The uallo statues of London present 
the respectable statesmen and monarchs of the period as senators 
Gr emperors, When the United States chove a design for ita 
great seal, it was natural to select an eagle and put in its elas 
the bolt of Jove. 
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s1 
‘Tire career nnd personality of Napoleon I bulks disproportionately 
in the nineteenth-century histories. He waa of little significance 
to the broad onward movement of human affairs; he was an 
ot cont ene, Ey ыан 
some Even а was not 
Eur Каши м A ша 
quus of 1918, and produced less political and social disruption 
the plaguo of Justinian. 
Some such interlndo had to happen, and some such patched- 
up settlement of Europe as the Convert of Europe, because there 
ив 
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was no worked-out system of ideas upon which в пеш world 
could be constricted. And’even the Concert of Europe liad in 
it an element of progress. Te did at least set aside the individual- 
jam of Machiavellian monarchy and declare that there was a 
humaa orat any rate a European commonweal Tf it divided 


Ther permanently effective task before mankind which hd 
to be done before any new and enduring sooial and political 
edifice was possible, the task-upon which the human intelligence 
is, with many interruptions and amidst much ange and turmoil, 
still ongnged, was, and is, the task of working out and applying 
a Science of Property m4. basis fdr freedom and social justioe, 
a. Science of Carrenoy to ensure and preserve an efficient economie 
medium, a Science of Government and Collective Operations 
wherchy in every cominuitity men may learn to pursue their 
common interests in harmony, # Science of World Politics through 
which the stark waste and ‘cruelty of warfare between rapes, 
peoples, and tiations may be brought to an end nnd the common 
interests of mankind brought under a common control, and, 
above all, à. world-wide Bystem of Education to sustáin the will 
and interest of men in their common human adventure, 

‘The real makers of history in, the nineteenth century, the 
qeoplé whose consequences will bë determining шап fife a 
Century ahead, were those who advanced and contributed to 
this fivefold constructive effort. Compared to them, the foreign 
ministers and “statesmen” and politicians of this period were 


id, 

‘And while throughout the nineteenth oentury the’ mind of 
‘Western civilization, which the Renascence had released, ‘gathered 
itself to the task of creative eocial and political reconstruction 
that still lies before it, there swept heros the world a wave of 
universal change in himan power and tho material conditions 
of life that tho firet eciéntifie efforts of that liberated mind had 


possible, 
The prophecies of Roger Bacon began to live in reality. 
‘The accamulating knowledge and confidence of the little 
sucéession of ten who had been carrying on the 

ment of science, now began to bear fruit that common men 
could understand. The most obvious ‘firstfrnit was the steam- 
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p 
engine, Tlie fret steam-engines in the ejghteenth century were 
pumping engines nsed tọ keep water out of the newly opened 
goal mines, ‘These coal mines were being worked to supply 
coke for iron«melting, for which wood-charcoal bad previously 
been employed. It was James Watt, a mathematical instrument 
amaker of Ghsgow, who improved this steam pumping-engine 
and made it available, for the driving of machinery. ‘The first 


By the middie of the century a network of railways had spread 
ll over Europe, $. 
Here was a sudden change in what had long been a fixed 
condition of human life, the maximum mte af land transport. 
After tho Rusian disaster, Napoléon travelled from nesr Vilns 
to Paria in 312 hours, This was a joumey of about 1,400 miles. 
He was travelling with. every conceivable advantage, and he 
under five miles an hour. An ordinary traveller could 
not have done this distance in twice the time, These were about 
the same maximum rates of travel as held good between Rome 
and Gaul in the first century aD. or between Sardis and Busa 
їп the fourth century 2.0. 

"Then suddenly came a tremendous. change. The railways 
reduced this journey for any ordinary traveller to less than forty- 
eight hours, That is to say, they reduced the chief Ei 
distances to nbout a tenth of what they had been. "hey mado it 
possible to carry out administrative work in areae ten times 49 
great as any that had hitherto been workable under one adminis- 
tration. ‘The full significance of that possibility in. Hucope 
‘still remains to be rvalized. Europe is still netted in boundaries 
drawn in the horse and road era, In America tho effects were 
immediate, To the United States of America, sprawling West- 
ward, it meant the possibility of a continuoux access to Washing- 
ton, however for the frontier travelled across the continent. It 
meant unity, sustained on a sale that would otherwise have 
been. impossible. 

|The steamboat was, if anything, a little ahead of the steam- 
engine in its earlier phases. ‘There was a steamboat, the Charlotte 
Prundas, on: Oho Forth ond Clyde Canal in 1802; and in 1807 
an American named Fulton had a paring steamer, tho Clermont, 
with British built engines, upon the Hudson River above New 
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York: The first steamship to put to sea was also en American, 
the Phoniz, which went from New York (Hoboken) to Phila- 
doiphin, So, too, was the first ship using steam (she also had 
sails) to cross the Atlantio, the Saranuah (1819). All these 
were paddle-whecl boats, and paddle-wheel boata are not adapted 
to work in heavy seas. ‘The paddles smash too easily, and the 
‘boat is then disabled. 

"Tho “screw. steamship followed ratber slowly. Many dif- 
culties hud to be enrmounted before tho screw was a practicable 
thing. Not until the middle of the century did the tonnage of 
steamahips upon the sea begin to overhaul that of sailing-ehips. 
After that tbe evolution in sea transport was rapid. For the 
first: time mon began to cross the seas and oceans with some cer- 
tainty as to the-date of their arrival. The Transatlantic crossing, 
which had been an uncertain adventure of several weeks—which 
might stretch to months—wss accelerated, until in 1910 it was 

down, in the ease of the fastest boats, to under five days, 
‘with & practically notifiable hour of arrival. All over the oceans 
there was the same reduction in the time and the same increase 
in the certainty of human communications. 

Concurrently With the development of steam transport upon. 
land and sea a new and striking addition to the facilities of human 
intercourse arose ont of ‘the investigations of Volta, Galvani, 
and Faraday into various electrical phenomena, ‘The electric | 
telegraph 'oame into existence in 1835. The first underseas 
cablo was с ie between mun and England, E a fow 
years the tal over the of world, 
antl news which ЖА Litherto teavéllod ‘lowly 
point became practically simultaneous throughout the earth. 

"These. things, the steam railway und the electric telegraph, 
were to the popular imagination of the nidle nineteenth century 
the most striking and revolutionary of inventions, but they 
were only the most conspicuous and clumsy firstfraits of a far 
more extensive process. Technical knowledge and skill were 
developing with an extraordinary rapidity, and to an extra- 

finary extent, measured by the progress of amy previous age. 

Far less conspicuous at first in everyday life, but finally far 
aoro important, was the extension of man’s power over various 
structural materials. Before the middle of the eighteenth 
century iron wns reduced from its ores by means of wood-charooal, 
was handled in small pices, and hammered and wrought into 
shape, It was material for a craftsman. Quality and treatment 
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950. 
could be dealt with under those conditions amounted st most 
(n. e E (There was: 
very definite oer Ii therefore, to the size of cannon.) 
Dd ca ое ', and developed 
with the use of coke. Not before the eighteenth century do we 
find rolled sheet iron (1725) xod rolled roda nnd bars (1782). 
‘Nasmyth’s steam hammer came as late аз 1839. 
he ancient, world, beeauso) of itn metallurgical inferiority, 
could not use steam. The steam-engine, even the primitive 
engine, could mot develop before sheet iron was available. 
‘early. engines seem to the modern eye very pitiful and 
elumay bits of ironmongery, but they were the utmost that 
metallurgical science of ths time could do, As late ns 1856 
came the Bessemer process, su Benes, HSS) De -hearth 
process, in which steel and every sort of- iron could be melted, 
Purified, and cast in a manner and upon a soale hitherto unheard 
of. To-day in the electric furnace one may see tons of incan- 
descent steel swirling about like boiling milk ina sanoepsn. 
‘Nothing in tha; previous practical advances of mankind is 
comparable in ita ences to the complete mastery over 
enormous masses of steel and iron and over their texture and 


i 


Аке ҮН f a pana tu 


fore the nineteenth century there were mo ships in the 
worlil mueh over 2,000 tons burthen; now there is nothing won- 
derful about @60,000-ton liner. "There are-people who sneer at 
Sia kindof paganan baing: progress in “mere size,” but 
sort ol enoeting morcly marks the intellectual Iamitations of 
tho whe Sng 1 
Poteet othe steal-rame building is not, аа they 
version of the small ship or building of 

in kind, the phy and sg 
terials; a thing 
a thing of subtle and 
calculation, In the old house or ahip, matter was 
mterial and itr needs lad to be alayiahly obeyed: 

канк Шамга эрир, ашшы! ues sak 
of the coal and iron and sand dragged out of the banks ond pits, 





ER 
"ut 
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‘wreriched, wrought, molten and cast, to be Rung et last, a slender, 
glittering pinnacle of steel and glass, six hundred feet above 
the crowded city! 

Wo haye given these particulars of the advance n man's 
knowledge of the metallurgy of steel and its results by way of 
illustration, A parallel story could bo told of the metallargy 
of copper and tin, and of a multitude of metals, nickel and 
aluminium to name but two; unknown before the nineteenth 


Tt is in this great and growing mastery over substances, over 
differant sorts of glass, over rocks and plasters and the like, over 
colours and textures, that: the main trinmphs of the mechanical 
revolution have thus far been achieved. Yet we are still in the 
stage of the firstiruits in the matter. We have the power, but 
we have still to learn how to use our power. Many of the first 
employments of these gifts of science ave been vulgar, tawdry, 
stupid, or horrible, "The artist and the adapter have still hardly 
begun to work with the endless variety of substances now ai 
their disposal. 

Parallel with this extension of mechanical possibilities the 


ordinary people. . - , 

"The British nnd the French were at first the leading peoples 

in tts grat praliersion of Kaowlodgey but pte the Gen 

who had learnt humility under Napoleon showed sucli 
inê So portini il eangloriigiry i00 ELA ES 
leaders. British science was largely the creation of Englishmen 
and Scotehmen! working outside ‘the ordinary centres af 
erudition. 

‘We have told how in England the universities after 
Reformation ceased to have в wide popular appeal, tow ey 
became the educational preserve of the nobility and gentry, and 
the strongholds of the established church. A pompous and 
unintelligent classical pretentioumess dominated them, atid thoy 
dominsted the schools of the middle and upper olasses, ‘The 
only knowledge recognized was am uneritical textual knowledge 


!But note Boyle and Sir Wm. Hamilton s+ conepicveus eeientiie men. 
‘his were Krishi, 
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of w selection of Latin and Greek olassiog, and the test of n good. 
style was its aapea of quotations, allusions, and stereo- 


e developmot af Britis selence-went an, therefore, 
in spite of the formal educational organisation, and in the 
фаш of th bitter howtiicy of te ешеш кый clerical persi. 
French education, too, was dominated by tho classical tradition 
of the Jesuits, and consequently it was not difficult for the 
Germania to organiza a body cE in tors, mall indeed in 
relation. to bilities ase, but large in proportion 
КЫ ы кы за Кык ырны 
mentalista, 


men rich and powerful There is necessary unworldliness 

about a singere scientific man; be is too preoceupied with his 
research to plan and scheme how ta mal money out of it. 

"Tho ecamommis exploitation of his discoveries falls very easily 

and naturally, therefore, into the hands of a more acquisitive 

type; and so we find that the crops of rich men which every fresh 

е and technical progress haa produced ini Great 

sin, though they beret арау quits te sais pasaba 

t and kill tho goose that laid the national golden 

Каю He bain а реба ача Меш дч 

content: to let that profitable creature starve. inventors and 

discoverers came by natare, they thought, tor cleverer people to 


cu by. 
matter the Germans were a little wiser. ‘The German 
‘learned did not display the same vehement hatred of the 
new learning. ‘They permitted ite development. The German 
business man and manufacturer, again, had not quite the same 
Шао б (Маша какпа зө Һай his British: competitar. 
‘Knowledge, these Germans believed, might be a cultivated crop, 
Tesponaive to fertilizers, They did concede, therefore, a curtain 
amount of opportunity to the scientific mind; their public ex- 
penditure ‘on séientific work was relatively greater, and this 

liture was abundantly rewarded. 

By the latter half of “ot the nineteenth century the German 
solentific worker ind-made German a necessary language for 
every science student who wished to keep abreas with th latest 
work in his department, and in certain branches, and particularly 
in chemistry, Germany acquired a very. great superiority over bor 
western neighbours. The scientific effort of the sixties and 
Seventies in Germany begin to tell after the eighties, and the 
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Germans grined steadily Britain and France fn technical 
iim. 

Inan Outline of E E punter this it is impossible to trace 
ihe notwork of complex mental processes that led to the 
cassant oxtension:of knowledge and power that is now going on; 
all we can do hers ia to call the reader's attention to the most 
salient turning-points. that finally led the toboggan of himan 
affairs into its: it swift ics-run of progress. 

‘We have told of the first release of human curiosity, and of 
the beginnings of systematic inquiry and experiment. We tave 
told, too, how, т the plutocratic Roman system and its 
resultant imperialism liad come and gono again, this process of 
DEN CH Eee IVA Dk Ue nul Ok tn cepa Gein vats 

from ideas of secrecy and personal advantage to the idea 
‘of publication and s brotherhood of knowledge, and we have 
noted the foundation of the British Royal Society, the Florentine 
Society, and their like as a consequence of this socializing of 
Боа Pisos things worn the-rocte 4€ the mechanical Tevolue 
tion, and во long as the root of pare scientific inquiry lives that 





revolution itself began, we may say, with 
the exhaustion of the wood supply for the ironworks of England, 
‘This led to the use of coal, the coal mine led to the simple pumping- 
engine, the development of the pumping-engine by Watt into 
 machine-driving engine led on to the locomotive and the 
steamship, This was the first phase of a great expansion in 
the use Gf steam. A second plisse in the mechanical revolution 
Более application of electrical scienoe to practical prob- 
the development of eleotrio lighting, power-trans- 

EE. e ‘traction. 

‘A third phase is to be distinguished when, in the eighties, 
n new type of engine came into use, am engine in which the 
expansive force of an explosive mixture replaced the expansive. 
forse of steam. ‘The light, highly efficient engines thut wers 
thus made possible were applied to the automobile, and developed 
at last to reach such a pitch of lightness and efficiency as to 
render flight—long Inown to be possible—a practical achieve 
ment, 

‘The work of the Wright brothers in America was of primary 
importance in this field. A flying-maching—hut not a machine 
large enough’ to take up a human body—tns mado-by Professor 
Langley, of the Smithsonian Institute of Washington, ns early 
251897. His next effort, a full-size ncroplad; failed on its early. 
trials, but after very extensive alteration was successfully 
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flown by Curtisa s few yenrs Inter, Ву 1000 ће аегор!апе жаз 
valable for human locomotion. 

"There lud seemed to bo a pause in the increase of human speed 
with the tion af railways and automobile road traction, 
but. flying-maehine came fresh reductions in the efectivo. 
distanco between one point of the earth's surface and another- 
"In the eighteenth ‘century tho distance from London: to Edin- 


between the palolithic stage and the age of cultivation, or 
Between tho days of Pepi in Baypt and those of George IIL A 

‘gigantic material framework for human affairs has come 
into existence. Clearly it demands great readjusimente of our 
social, economical, and political me But these readjust- 
meonta bàve neoesarily waited upon the development of the 
mechanical íon, and they are still only in-their opening 
stage to-day. 


1 


$2 
Relation of the Mechanical to the Industrial Revolution. 


ап entirely new thing in human’ experience arising out of the 
development of-organized ecience; a new step like the invention 
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of agriculture or the discovery of metals, with something else, 
quite diferent in ite origins, something for. which there was 
Already an historical precedent, the social and financial develop- 
mont which is called the industrial revolution. 
‘Whe two. processes were going on together, they were son- 
inst reicting upon cath other, bub they wete in: rook and 
"There would have been an industrial revolution 
К ш лык» нешше: but 
Е корне E olo бы ше Сос 
upon’ the lines of the social and financial developments of the 
ا‎ es Tt would have repeated ће 
‘of dispossessed free cultivators, gang labour, great estates, 
pee financial fortunes, and a socially destructive financial 


process. 

Even tha factory method came before power and machinery. 
Factories wer tho product, not of machinery, but of tha 
“division of labour.” Drilled and aweated warkers were making. 
such ‘things as millinery, cardboard boxes, and furniture, and 
oluita mapa und book illustrations, and so forth, before even 
wal had been used for industrial ‘There 
lores in Rois i the days of Augustus. New books, 





а Mee Hee t, do f IRE 


Was in many ways A now Spain, 
mem d pe Bot tbe political dining 
af Europe, the political convulsiona against monarchy, the 
-recaleitrance of the common folk, and perhaps, alao, the 
accessibility of. tlie Western European intelligence to meo 
ideas ‘and inventions; inmet the, proces into quite novel 
direotions, Ideas, of human solidarity, thanks mainly to 
м ee: 
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‘The mechanical revolution, the process of mechanical inven- 
tion and discovery, was a new thing in human: experience, and 
jb went on regardless of the social, political, economic, and 
industrial consequences it might produce. The industrial 
revolution, on the other hand, like most other human affairs, 
was and is more and more profoundly changed and deflected 


very similar concentration of onpitol in tho eighteenth and 

nineteenth centuries an the other, lies in the profound difference 

in the character of labour that the mechanical revolution was 
ringing about. 

‘The of the Old World was human power; everything 
depended ultimately upon the driving power of human muscle, 
the muscle ol ignorant and subjugated men. A little animal 
muscle, supplied by draft oxen, horse traction, and the like, 
contributed. Where a weight Nad to be lifted, men lifted it; 
Where @ rock had to be quarried, men chipped it out; whore 
a feld had to be ploughed, men and oxen ploughed it; 
Ronin equivalent of the steamship waa the galley with ita banks 
of sweating 


rowers, 

"A Yast proportion of mankind in the early civilizations was 
‘employed in purely mechanical drudgery. At its onset, power- 
driven machinery did not seom to promise any release from 
stich unintelligent toil. Great gangs of men were employed in 
excavating canals, in. making railway cuttings and embank- 
‘ments, and the like. ‘The number of miners increased enormously. 
But the extension of facilities and the output of commodities 
increased much more. And as the nineteenth century went 
on, the plain logic of the new situation asserted. itself more 
clearly. Human beings were no longer wanted as a source of 
mere indiseriminated power. What could be done mechanically 
by a human being could be done faster and better by a machine. 
‘The human being was needed now only where choice and in- 
delligense had. to be exercised. Human beings were- wanted 
only as human beings. “The drudge, on whom all the previous 
civilizations had ‘rested, the creature of mere: obedience, the 
man whose brains were superfiuons, liad become unnecessary to 
the welfare of mankind. 

his was ns tru of such ancient industries a4 agriculture 
and mining aa it was of the newest metallurgical processes, 
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For ploughing, sowing and harvesting, swift machines came 
forward to do the work of scores of men, Here America led 
the Old World. The Roman civilization was built upon cheap 
and human beings; modem civilization is being rebuilt 
upon cheap mechanical power. For a hundred years 

has been getting cheaper and labour dearer. If for 

or so machinery has had to wait its turn in the mine, i 
beeauss for a time men were cheaper than machinery, In 
Northumberland and Durham, in the early days of coal-mining, 
they: were so cheaply esteemed that it was unusual to hold inquests 
оп the bodies of men killed in mine disasters. "Trade Unionism 
‘was needed to alter that state of affairs. 

But this general trend towards the supplementing and super- 
session of manual labour by machinery was a change-over of 
quite primary in human affairs. The chief solicitude 
of ths rich and. of he ruler in the old civilization had been to 
keep up a supply of drudges. ‘There was no other source of 
wealth, As the nineteenth century went on, it became more 
and more plain to the intelligent directive people that the 
common man had now to be something better than a drudge, 
He had to be edueated—if only to secure “industrial efficiency.” 
He had to understand what he was about. 

‘From the days of the first Christian propaganda, popular 
education had been smouldering in Europe, just as it has 
smouldered in Asia wherever Islam has set its foot, because of 
the necessity of making the believer understand a little of the 
belief by which he is saved, and of enabling him to read a little. 
in the sacred books by which his belief i» conveyed. Christian 
controversies, with. their competition for adherents, ploughed 
the ground for the harvest of popular education. 

In England, for instance, by the thirties andi forties of the 
nineteenth century, the disputes of tho secta and the necessity 
‘of catching: adherents young had produced an abundance of 
night schools, Sunday schools, and à series of competing educa- 
tional organizations for children, the “undenominational“ 
British schools, the church National schools, and even Boman 
Catholic elementary schools. 

The earlier, Jess enlightened manufacturers, unable to take 
a broad view of their own interests, hated and opposed these 
schools. But here again needy Germany led her richer neigh- 
hours. ‘The religious teacher in Britain presently found the 

r &t his side, unexpectedly eager t0 gel the eom- 
тошу, if not educated, at least "trained" to a higher level 
of economic efficiency. 
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‘The second half of the nineteenth century was a period 
ot edd edant in. popular education thsoughout “al ihe 


The ordinary 

‘which he lived clearly and comprehensively as wo seo them. 
But the industrial revolution, ag it went ou towards the end 
of the nineteenth century, was more and more distinctly seen 
as one whole process by the common people it waa affecting, 
because presently they could read and discuss: and communicate, 
snd because they went about and eaw things as no commonalty 
‘had ever done before. 

Tn this Oulline of History we have: been careful tò indicate 
the gradual appearance of the ordinary people as a class with 
‘a will nnd ideas in common, Ibis the writer's belief that massive 
movements of the “ordinary peopl" over ‘considerable ress 
only became possible as a result of the propagandist: religions, 
Chfistianity and Islam, and their insistence upon individual 
self-respect. 

Wo have cited the enthusiasm of the commonalty for the 
First Crusade às marking a new phase in social history, But, 
before the nineteenth century, even these massive movements 
were comparatively restricted, ‘The equalitarian insurrections 
Gf the pesssniry, from the Wycliffe period onward, ware con- 
fined to the peasant communities of definite localities, they 
spread oniy lowly into districts affected by-similar forces. 
Thie townartisan rioted, indeed, but only locally. 

‘The chiteau-burning of the French Revolution was not the 
aet of a peasantry who had overthrown government, it wat 


tho act of a peasantry released by the w Of a govem- 
ment: The Commune of Paris was tho first effective appearance 
of the town artisan as n political power; Parisian crowd 


of the First Revolution was a very mixed, primitive-thinking, 
нее ‘crowd compared with any Western Kuropean crowd 
1 
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-But the mochanical revolution was not only pressing education 
‘upon the whole population, it waa leading to a big-capitalism 
large-scale reorganization of in 


produce a new and distinctive system of ideas in the common 
people in the place óf tho mere uncomfortable rocalcitrance and 
elemental rebellians of an ílliterate commonali 

mo: havo already noted how the industrial. revolution lad 


, ose. 
By the middle of the ninetcenth century, Karl Marx (1818-83), 
& German Jew of great scholarly attainments, was pointing out 
that the organization of the working ‘clases by the steadily 
concentrating group of capitalist owners wus doveloping a new 
social classification to replace the more complex class systems 
of the past, Property, so far as it was power, was being gathered 
together into relatively few hands, the hands of the big: rich 
men, the capitalist clase; while there was x great mingling of 
rocker with litle ot no property, whom he called the. espe 
printed," or. "proletariat "a misuse of this wori—who were 
бетй рр каша Ешй Sonscioumens" of tho cont 
of their interests with those of the 
"libsvosos of ecuostian and: tradition botween: th жайна 
older social elements, which were in process of being fused up 
into the new olass of the expropriated, seemed for a time to 
кк манак generalization; the traditions of the 
fessions, the small employers, tbe farmer peasant and tl 
liks, were all different from ons another and from the various 
craftaman traditions of the workers; but, with the spread of 
education and the eheapening of literature, this ""Marzinn'! 
возела цоп Паола пон micro and more aoeeptabe, 
‘These classes, who were linked at first by nothing but a 
common i ent, were and are being reduced or raised 
to the eame standard of life, forced to read the aame books and 
аа ааа ebd 
STE and propertyless men, as ugninst the profüb- 
yraliconcentreting olas, is proving momo und 
а а О Eon Hb a ie 
difference between craftsman and. open-air worker, 
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black coat and overall, between poor clergyman and elamentary. 
achoohmaster, between polieman and busidriver, They must 
all buy the «ame cheap furnishings and live in similar cheap 
‘houses; their sons anil daughters will all mingle and marry; 
juscess at the upper levels becomes more and-more hopeless for 
the rank and file. Marx, who did not so much-udvocate the 
Glasswar, the war of the expropristed mass against the appro- 
printing fow, as foretell it, is being more and moro justified by 
vonta. Tb is sometimes argued against Marx that the pro- 
portion of people who have savings invested hus increased in 
many modem communities, These savings are technically 
"gapital" and their owners "capitallsts" to that extent, and 
jhis is supposed to contradict the statement of Marx that 
property: concentrates into. few and fewer hands. Marx usod 
Many of his terms carelèssly and chose them ill, and his ideas 
‘were better thin bis wards. Wien he wrote property has mant 
"property so far as it is power." Tho small investor bas ro- 
murkably littlp power over itis invested capital. 


{з 
"he Fermentation of Ideas, 1845, 


То trace any broad outlines in the fermentation of ideas 
that went on during the mechanical and industrial revolution 
of the nineteenth century isa very dificult task. But we must 
attempt it if we ure to link what has gone before in this history 
with the condition of our world to-day, 

Tt will be convenient to distinguish two main periods in the 

Fears between 1814 and 1014, First came tho peri 
1814-48, in which there was a very considerable amount ‘of 
liberal thinking and writing ix limited circles, but during which 
there were no great, chinges or development of thought in the 
general mazs of the people, “Throughout this period the world's 
affairs were living, 60 to speak, om their old intellectual capital, 
Jey wero going on iscaecordanes with the lading Mens o the 
Revolution and the counter-revolution. ‘The dominant liberal 
ideas werm freedom and a certain vague equalitarianiam; the 
conservative ideas were monarchy, organized religion, social 
privilege, and obedience. 

Until 1843 the spirit of tho Holy Alliance, the xpirit of 
Metternich, struggled to prevent a revival of the European 
Tevolution that Napoleon: had betrayed ond seb buck, lu 
America, both North and South, on the otber hand; tho revolu- 
tion hed triumphed and ninelccnth-century liberalism ruled 
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unchallenged. Britain was an uneasy country, never quite 
loyally reactionary nor quite loyally progrossive, neither truly 
monarchist nor truly republican, the land of Cromwell and also 
of the Merry Monarch Charles; anti-Austrian, anti-Bourbon, 
anti-papal, yot weakly repressive. We bave told of the first 
series of liberal storms in Europe in and about the yoar 1830; 
in Britain in 1882 n Reform Bill, greatly extending the franchise 
and restoring something of- ite representativo charactar. to the 
House-of Commons, relieved the situation. 

and about 1848 came à second. and much more serious 
system of outbreaks, that overthrew the Orleans monarchy and 
established a second republic in France (1848-62), raistd North 
Italy and Hungary against Austria, the Poles in Posen against 
the Germans, and sent the Pope in fight from the republicans of 
Rome. A very interesting Pan-Slavio conference held at Prague 
fo: inany of the territorial readjustments of 1919. Tt 
dispersed after an insurrection at Prague bad been suppressed by 
Austrian troops, The Hungarian insurrection was more vigorous 
and maintained the struggle for two years. Ite great leader 
was Louis Kossuth; чаа жеш Su he still maintained. 
a vigorous propaganda for the liberty of his people. 

Ultimately all these insurrections failed; the current system 
staggered, but Kept its fect. There were, no doubt, serious 
social discontents beneath: these revolts, but aa yet, except in 
the case of Paris, these had no very clear form; and this 1848 
storm, so far ва ће rest of Europe was concerned, may be best 
described, in a phrase, as 6 revolt of the natural political map 
against tho artificial arrangements of the Vienna diplomatists 
and the aystem of suppressions those arrangements entailed. 

‘The history of Europe, then, from 1815 to 1848 was, generally. 
speaking & sequel to the history of Europe from 1780 to 1814. 

‘were no really new molifé in the composition, ‘The main. 
trouble was still the struggle, though often a blind and mis. 
directed struggle, of the interests of ordinary men against the 
Great Power system which cramped and oppressed the life of 


But after 1848, from 1845 to 1914, thongh the readjustment 
of-the map still went on towards a free and uniüed.Italy aud 
a uniüed Germany, there began.a fresh phase in the process of 
mental and political adaptation to the new knowledge and the 
new misterial powers of mankind. Came a gwat irruption of 
new social, religious, and political ideas into tho general European 
mind. In the nert three sections wa will consider the origin 
and quality of these irruptions. They laid the foundations 

2, 
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upon which we base cur political thought to-day, but for a 
Jn Hs they had ne very qresteféo on contemporary polis 
Contemporary саша {деш ба (На томо Ый 

with a ateadil башды super a o ala conviotions 
and conscionses of 

We have already dosaribed the way in which’ «strong ‘n- 
tallootual process undermined the system of Grand Monarchy 
Где bears. 1788.. A Monat worénsisiag росон Wû 
going on throughout Europe during the Great Power period ef 
1815-1014: Profound doubte of the system of government and 
of the liberties of many forms of property in tho econotuie system 
spread mut the social body. ‘Then camo tlie groatest 
and most disorganizing war in history, so that it ia etill impossible 
to estitiata tho power and of the accumulated new ideas 
of those sixty-six years, We bave- been throogh a far greater 
catastrophe even than the Napoleonic catastrophe, and we are 
їз а slack-water poriod corresponding to the pariod 1815-80, 
Our 1830 und our 1848 are still to come and show us where we 
stand, 





$4 
The Development of the Idea of Socialism. 
We have traced throughout this history the gradual restriction 


tary selLabandonment to some greater ud without. lee or 
reward, was an aoveptable ides to men, or "hat anyone had 


O AEA төшик отут a Башга, as 
putes of sunshine spread and pass over the hillsides upon a 
windy day in spring, the idea that there is a happiness in self- 
devotion greater than any personal gratification or triumph, 
kud a life-of mankind different and greater and more important 


Чо шыбыз of Budi, Ше Тю, ашу шой «бду ӨР a 
Jesus of Nazareth. 
‘Through all its variations and corruptions, Christianity ls 
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ninver completely lost the suggestion of a devotion: to God's 
Commonweal that makes tbe personal pompa of monarchs and 
Tulers seems like the insolence of an overdreesed servant, and the 
splendours.and gratifications of wealth like the waste of robbers, 
No man living in a community which such a religion as Christi 

or Islami has touched ean be altogether a slave; there js an 
ineradicable quality in these religions that compels men to judge 
their masters and to realize their own responsibility for the world. 

"An men havo felt their way towards this new stato of mind 
from the flerce self-centred greed and instinctive combativeness 
of the early Paleolithic family group, they have sought to 
express the drift of their thoughts and necessities very variously. 
‘They have found themselves in disagreement and conflict with 
pld-established ideas, and there has been a natural tendaney 
to contradict these ideas flatly, to By over to the absolute contrary. 

lhich rule and classes and order sera to 
do little but give opportunity for personal selfishness and un- 
righteous oppression, the first impatient movement was to declare. 
dor a universal equality and a practical anarchy. Faced by a 
‘world in which property’ seemed little more than a protection 
for selfishness and a method of enslavement, it was as natural 
to repudiate all property, 

‘Our history shows an increasing impulse to revolt against 
rulers and against ownership. Wo have traced it in the Middle 
Ages burning the rich men's chàtenux and experimenting in 
theocracy and communism. In the French revolutions this 
double revolt ix clear and plain. In France we find side by 
ide, inspired by the same spirit and ms natural parta of the 
same revolutionary movement, men wlio, with their eyes an the 
rulers taxes, declared that property should be inviolable, and 
others who, with their eyes on the employers hard bargains, 
declared that property should be abolished. But what they 
arê really revolting against in each ense is that the ruler and the 
employer, instead of becoming servants of the community, still 
romain, like most of mankind, eelf-seeking, oppreseive individuals, 

t the ages we find this belief growing in men's 
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was a persistent disposition to solve the problem by some simple 
formal (And be бару ever afterwards, regulon of the 
faot that all human fife, all life, is throughout the ages 
nothing but tha continuing solution" of a continuous synthetic 
lem.) 

B Due cates ball of tha siastenilhs cowlury: say a number ol: 
experiments in the formation of trial human societies of a new 
‘ind. Among the most important historically were the experi- 
seats and ideas of Robert Owen (1771-190), « Manchester 
cotton-spinner.. He is very generally regarded as the founder 
Simons todas e jul жиш жии йн так бы 
tlie wond "socialism" first arose (about 1835). 

‘He seem to have been a thoroughly competent business 
man; he made n number of innovations in tho cotton-spinning 
industry, and acquired a fair fortune a an early age, He was 
distressed by the waste of human possibilities among his workers, 
and he set himself to improve their condition and the relations 
of employor and employed. This he sought to do first at his 
Manchester factory, aud afterwards nt New Lanark, where he 
found himself in pryptical control of works employing about 
two thousand people, 

Between 1800 and 1828 he achieved very considerable things: 
ha reduced the hours of labour, made his factory sanitary and 
agreeable, abolished the employment of very young children, 
improved’ the training of his workers, provided unemployment 
pay during a period of trade depression, established a system 
ol sehools, and made New Lanark a model of a better indus- 
Malum, while at the samo time sustaining its commercial 
prosperity. He wrote vigorously to defend the mass of. man- 

inst the charges of intemperance und improvidence 
which were held to justify tlie economie iniquities of the time. 
Не held thai men and women are largely the produet of their 
educational environment, a thesis that needs no advocacy to-day. 
And he set himself to a propaganda of the views that New Lanark 
had jastifiod. 

He attacked the seltdh tndolence of his fellow manufacturers, 
snd in 1819, largely under his urgency, the: first Factory Act 
was passed, the first attempe to restrain employers from taking 
the most stupid and intolerable advantages of their workers’ 
Ж; Same of the restrictions of that Act amaze us to-day. 

seems incredible now that it should ever have been necessary 
io protect little children of wine (!) from work in factories, or 
E the nominal working day of such employees to twelve 
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People are perhups too apt to write of the industrial revolution 
na though jb led to the enslavement and overworking of poor 
children who had hitherto been happy and free. But this 
misinterprets history. From the very beginnings of civilization 
the little children of the poor had always been obliged to do 
whatever work they could do. But the factory system. 

up all this infantile toil and made it systematic, conspicuous, 
and scandalous, The factory system challenged the quickening 
human conscience on- that issue. The British Factory Act of 
1819, weak and feeble though it seems to us, was the Magna 
Charta of childhood; thereafter the protection of the children 
of the poor, first from toil and then from bodily starvation sind 
ignorance, began. 

We cannot tell bere in any detail the full story of Owon's 
lif and thought. ‘His work at New Lanark bad been, he felt, 
only a trial upon a small working model. What could be dono 
for one industrial community could. be done, he held, for every 
industrial community in the country; he advocated à resettle- 
ment of е industrial population in townships an the New 
For a time he seemed to have captured the imagination of 
the world. The Times and Morning Post supported his pro- 
posals; amang the visitors to New Lanark was the Grand Duke 
‘Nicholas, who succeeded Alexander I as Tsar; a fast friend was 
the Duke of Kent, son of George III and father of Queen Viotoria. 
But all the haters af change, ind all—snd there are always many 
such—who were jealous of the poor, and all the employers who 
were likely ta be troubled by his projects, were waiting for nn 
excuse to counter-attack him, and they found it in the expression. 
of hia religious opinione, which were hostile to official Christianity, 
and through those bé was suocesefuly discredited. But he 
continued to develop his projects and experimenta, of whicl the 
chief was a community. at New Harmony in Indiana (U.S. 
in which he sank most of bis capital. Hia partners bought 
ош of the New Lanark business in 1828. 

Owen's experiments and suggestions ranged very widely, 
and do not fall under any singlo formals. was nothing 
doctrinaire about him. His New Lanark experiment was tho 
first of a number of "benevolent businesses” in the world; Lord 
Leverhulme's Port Sunlight, the Cadburys’ Bournville, and the 
Ford businesses in America are contemporary instances, and 
An approach towards communism. His proposals for State 
settlements were what we should call State socialism to-day, 
His American experiment and his later writings point to a 
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form of socialism, a much wider departure from the 
state of affairs. 

Tt is clear that the riddle of currenoy exercised Owen. He 

‘that we can no more hope for real economic justios 
while we pay for work with money of fluctuating value, than 
we could hope for @ punctual’ world if there was a continual 
inconstant variability in the length of an hour, One af his 
experiments was an attempt at a circulation of labour notes 
representing one hour, five hours, or twenty hours of work. 
"Ihe co-opérative societies of to-day—societies of poor men which 
combine for the collective buying and distribution of commodities 
oF for collective manufacture or dairying or other forms of 
agriculture—arose directly out of his initiatives, though the 
pioneer co-operative societies of bis own time ended in failure. 
Their successors have spread throughout thé whole world, and 
number to-day some thirty or forty millions of adherents, 

‘A poitit to note about this early sooialiim of Owen's is that 
it was not at first t all "democratic." The demooratio idea 
wus mixed up with it later, Its initiative was benevolent, ite 
early form patriarchal; it was something up to which the workers 
ie to be ulicsted by téraliy dispoesd ervoloyer and lenders 
The first socialism was not a workers’ movement; it was à 
masters’ movement, "Throughout its history the ideology ot 
socialism has been the work mainly of men not workers, Msrx 
is described by Beer as an “aristocrat”; Engels was a merchant, 
Lenin an exiled member of landowning family. 

Coniourrently with this work of Owen's, another and quite 
Independent series of developments was going on in America 
and Britain which’ was destined to come at last into relation 
with his socialistio ideas. "The Engliah law had long prohibited 
combinations in restraint of trade, combinations to raise prices 
ar wages by concerted action: Thore had beon no great hard- 
йр ш ioe, pepe before the sgrarian snd’ industrial 

century let loose o great swarm of 
workers ioe from hand to mouth and competing for insuffi- 
dent employment. Under these new conditions tbe workers 
in many industries found themselves ману squeezed. 
‘They were played off one against another; dey by day aud 
hiour by hour none knew: what concession his fellow might not 
Bre uar and what further reduction of pay or increase ol 

not 


Gere ects evesiary tor the yorker: 40 tak sere 
men. ilegal though they were-againss meh undarelling. 
At fret these agreements had io bo made and sustained by 
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‘secret societies. Or clubs established ostensibly for quite other 
Mies aia] ul, funeral societies, and the: like, served 
to mask the wage-protecting combination. The fact that these 
associations were illegal di ‘them to violence; they were 
savage against "blacklegs" and "rate" who would not join 
them, and still more savage with traitors. 

In 1824 the Honso of Commons recognized the desirability 
of relieving tension in these matters by conceding the right. of 
workmen to form combinations for ‘collective bargaining" with 
the masters. This enabled Trade Unions to develop with a. 
large measure of freedom. At first very clumsy and primitive 
organizations and with very restrioted freedoms, the Trade 
Uniona bave risen gradually to be a real Fourth Estate in the 
country, a- great system of bodies representing the mass of 
industrial workers. 

Arising at first in Britain and Americs, they have, with various 
national modifications, and under visrying legal conditions, spread 
to France, Germany, and all the Westernized communities. 

ized originally ta sustain wages and restrict intolerable 
hours the Trade Union movement was at first something 
altogether distinct from socialism. The Trade Unionist tried 
to make the hest for himself ot tho`existing capitalism and е 
existing conditions of employment; the Socialist proposed to 
change the system. 

Tz was the imagination and generalizing power of Karl Marx 
which brought these two movements into relationship, He was 
‘a man with the sense of history very strong in him; he was ons 
of the first to perceive that the old social classes which had 
endured since the beginning of civilization were in process of 
dissolution and regrouping. His racial Jewish commeroialism 
made the antagonism of property and Jabour very plain to him. 
‘And his upbringing in Germany—where, as we have pointed 
‘out, the tendency of class to hiarden into caste was more evident 
than in any other European. country—mada him conceive of 
labour ss presently becoming “class conscious" and collectively 
antagonistic to the property-ooncentrating classes, In the 

‘Union movement, which was spreading over the world, 
die believed ho saw this development of elass-conscious labour. 

What, he asked, would be the outcome of the “class war” 
of the capitalist and proletariat? The capitalist adventurers, 
de alleged, because of their inherent greed and combativeness, 
would gather power over capital into fewer and fewer hands, 
until at last they would concentrate all the means of production, 
transit, and the like into a form seizable by the workers, whose 
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lass consciousness and solidarity would be developed pari passu 
Wythe process of orgnixing and concentrating industry: 

hoy would seize this capital and work it for themselves, 
his would ba the social revolution. "Then individual property 
fund freedom would be restored, based upon the comman owner- 
ship of the earth and the management by the community ns 
A whole of tho great productive services which the private 
capitalist hind organized and concentrated. This would be 
tha of the “capitalist” oystem, but nob te ead of the eyetem 
oL capitalism. State ‘cepitalinm would replaces private-owner 
capitalism. 


"ТЫз тагїз а great strido away from the socialism of Owen. 
Owen (like Plato) looked to the common sense of men of any 
or every cles to reorganize the casual nnd faulty political, 
economio, and social structure. Marx found something more in 
the nature of driving force in class hostility based on expro- 
printion and injustice. And he was not siniply = prophetic 
theorist; ho was also n propagandist of tho revolt of labour, the 
revolt of the so-called “proletariat.” Labour, he perceived, had 
^ common interest against the capitalist everywhere, though 
tinder the test of the Great Power wars of the time, and par- 
ticularly of the liberation of Italy, he showed that he failed to 
gasp the fact that labour every rere los o common interest in 

of the world. But with the social revolution in view 
МДИ аен inspiring the formation of ап international 
league of workers, the First International: 

“Tho subsequent history of socialism wns chequered between 
the British tradition of sud the Gormaz бишей of 
Marx, What wns called Fabian Socialism, the exposition of 
Socialism by the London Fabian Society, made ite appeal to 
rasonsble men of all classes, What waa called “Revisionism” 
in German Socialism inclined in the same direction, But, an 
the hols i wax Mics who caved the day guns! Owen, and 

fhe general disposition of socialista throughout the world was to 
Igoe to the ongantntion of labour, and labour only, to supply 
the fighting forces that’ would disentangle the political an: 
‘economia Шы тынары ро йе bond of the 
more or Jesa irresponsible private owner and adventurers who 
controlled it. 

‘Theso were the broad features of the project called Socialism: 
We will discuss its incompletenesses and inadequacies in our 
рахї коёйоп, It wes peshspe заман that soolallem slond 
be grently distraught and subdivided by doubts and disputes 
Ноа hay Gre BONEN Bratem Hs doo ДОШ 
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a othe aon. Hom va cun. Dot sluip э the, diference 
between State socialism, which would run the economic business 
of the country through its political government, and the later 
schools of syndicalism and guild socialism, which wogld entrust. 
a large measuro in the government of each industry to the workers 
Sl rer Envie ding di toto Rad 

in that industry. ‘This “guild socialism" is really a new sort 
of capitalism with a committee of workers and officials in, each 
industry taking the place of the free private capitalists of that 
industry. ‘The industrial personnel becomes the collective 
capitalist. 

$6 
‘Shortcomings of Socialism us a Scheme of Human Society. 


We are all socialists nowadays, said Sir William Harcourt 
‘years ago, and that is loosely true to-day. There can be few 

people who fail to realize the provisional nature and the dangerous 
instability of our present political and economic system, and 
still fewer who believe with the dootrinaire individualists that 
profit-hunting “go as you please” will guide mankind io any 
haven-of prosperity and happiness, Great rearrangements aro 
necessary, ond m systematio legal subordination of personal 


ly preliminary propositions. How far ‘has socialism and 
ela cht generally gone towards working out the cons 
puis OE Use oe pallu ou aval orcas ok pak Ole wae 
admittedly stands in need? We are obliged to answer that 
there is no clear conception of the new state towards which we 
vaguely struggle, that our soicnes of human relationships is still 
Жас зол qpebulatiye i to Тао чи ао ОИЦ Етен 
Wpon a score of primarily important issues. To-day we are no 
more in à position to set up n scientifically conceived political 
system in the world than were men to set up ua electric power 
Son im 182. ‘They could nob have dove that then to eave 
their lives. 

‘The Marxist system polüts us to An accumulation of revo- 
lutionary foroes in the modern world. These forces will 
continually tend towards revolution. But Mars assumed too 
hastily thats revolutionary impulse would necessarily produce 
an ordered stale of a now and better kind, A revolution may 
stop half-way in mere destruction. No socialist seot has yet 
dead Ve. piso gorsmummnt clearly. The Bolsheviks in 
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their Russian experiment seom to have been guided by w phrase, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat"; and im practice, we ure 
told, Trotsky and Lenin have proved as autocratio as tho less 
iàtelligent but equally well-meaning Tsar Alexander I. 

"We liave bean at some pains to show from our brief study of 
the French Revolution that a revolution oan establish nothing 
permanent that has not already boen thought out beforehand 
and apprehended by the general mind. ‘The: French republic, 
confronted with unexpected difficulties in economics, currency, 
and international relationships, collapsed to the egotisms of the 
newly rich people of the Directory, and finally to the egotiam of 
Napoleon, Law and s plan, steadily upheld, are more necessary 
in revolutionary times than in ordinary humdrum times, because 
in revolutionary times society degenerates much more readily 
into mere scramble under the asvendancy of the forcible and 
cunning, 

Tin general terms wo take stock of the political and social 
science of our ago, wo shall measure something of the preliminary 
intellectual task still to be dons by mankind betore we can hopo 


affaire to-day. This Socialis, which professes to be a complete 
theory of & new social order, we discover, when we look into it, 
to be no more than a partial theory—very illuminating, so far 
a it goee—about property. 

Wo have already discussed the relationship of social develop- 
ment to the restriction of the ides of property. There are various 
schools of thought which would restrict property more or less 
completely, Communism is the proposal to abolish property 
altogether, or, in other words, to hold all things in common. 

йаш, оп the other hand—or, to give it a more precise 
arae, "' Collectiviam "I does clearly distinguish between personal 
property and collective property. ‘The gist of the socialist pro- 
posul is tliat land and all the natural mieans of production, transit, 
and distribution should be collectively owned. Within these 
limits there is to be much free private ownership and unrestricted 
personal freedom, Given efficient sdministration, it may be 


stion, 
Again, what community is it that is to own tbe collective 
property—is it to be the sovereign or the township or the county 
‘or the nation or mankind t makes no clear answer. 
Socialista are very frée with the word "nationalize," but we 
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have been subjecting thie ideas of “nations” and “nationalism”! 
to some destructive criticism in this Outline. If socialists object 
to a single individual claiming a mine or a great stretch of agri- 
cultural land as his own individual property, with a right to 
refuse or barter ita use and profit to others, why should they 
permit a single nation to monopolize the mines or trade routes 
ог natural wealth of the territories in which it lives, against tho 
test; of mankind t 

"here soems to be great confusion in socialist theory in 
this matter. And unless human life ia to become n mass-meeting. 
of the race in permanent session, how is the community to 
appoint its officers £o carry on its. collective concerns? After 

the private owner of land, or of a business or thé like, іа а 
sort of public official in so far as his ownership is sanctioned 
and protected by the community. Instead oi being paid a 
salary or foes, he is allowed to make a profit. 

‘The only valid reason for dismissing him from hia ownership 
is that. the new control to be substituted will be mote efficient 
and profitable and satisfactory to the community. And, being 
dismissed, he haa at least the same claim to consideration from 
‘the community that He himself has shown in the past to the 
worker thrown out of employment by a mechanical invention, 

‘This question of administration, the sound and adequate 
bar to much immediate socialization, brings us to the still largely, 
unsolved problem of human association; how are we to secura 
the best direction of human affaira and the maximum of willing 
co-operation with that direction? This is ultimately a complex 
problem in psychology, but it is absurd to pretend that it ia an. 
insoluble one, There must be a definable best, which is the right 
thing, in these matters. Buti if it is not insoluble, it is equally 
unreasonable to pretend that it has been solved. The problem 
in ita completeness involves the working out of the best methods 
in the following departments and their complete corrolation:— 

(i) Education —The preparation of the individual for an 
understanding ond willing co-operation in the world’s affairs. 

() Tnformation—The continual, truthful presentation of 
public affairs to the individual for his judgment and approval. 
Glosely connected with this need for current information is tho 
codification of the law, the problem of keeping the law plain, 
Sa Par alaken Ты жейин of tatives and 
(ii). Representation.—The of representatives 
agenta to act in the collective interest in harmony with the 

will based on this education and plain information, 

(iv) The Ezecutive—The appointment ol executive agenta 
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‘the maintenince of means [or keeping them responsible to 
fhe community, without nt the same time hampering intelligent 


initiatives. 

(e) Thought and Resarch —The systematic criticism of affairs 
‘and laws to provide data for popular judgments; and through 
those judgments to ensure the secular improvement of the 
human organization. 

‘Thess are the five heads under which the broad problem of 
human society presenta itself to us, In the world around us 
we see makeshift devices at work in all those branches, ill co- 
ordinated one with another and unsatisfactory in themselves. 
We sco un educational system meanly financed and equipped, 
badly organized, and crippled by the interventions and hostilities 
Gf religious bodies; we see popular information supplied chiefly 
by a-venal press dependent upon advertisements and subsidies; 
‘Wo see farcical methods of election returning politicians to power 
hs tunrepresentative aa Апу hereditary ruler or casual conqueror: 
everywhere the executive is moro or leas infiuenced or controlled 
by groups of rich adventurers, ani the pursuit of political and 
social science and of publie criticism ia still the work of devoted 
ind eocentrio individuals rather than a recognized and honoured 
function in the State. 

There is a gigantio task before right-thinking men in the 

ing and sweetening of tho politicians’ stablo; and until 
itis done, any complete realization: of socialism is impossible, 
‘While private adventurers control the political life of the State, 
itis ridiculous to think of tho State taking over collective economic. 
interests from private adventurers, 

Not only has the socialist movement failed thus far to pro- 
duce a scientifically reasoned scheme for the correlation of 
education, law, and the exercise of publio power, but even: in 
the economie field, na we have alrendy pointed out, creative 
forces wait for the cononption of a right organization of credit 
and а right method of payment and interchange, It is a truism 
that tho willingness of the worker depends, among other things, 
upon his complete ‘confidence in the purchasing power of the 
currency in which he is paid. As this confidence goes, work 
censes, excepi їп so Far as jb can be rewarded by payment in 
goods. Bui thereis no sufficient science of currency nd business 

chology to restrain governments from the most disturbing 
[aterferenoes with the public credit and with the circulation. 
‘And such interferences load straight to the cessation of work, 
that is, of the production of necessary things, 

Upon such vital practics! questions it is scarcely too much 
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to say that the mass of those socialists who would recast the world 
have no definite ideas nt all. Yet ina socialist world quite as 
much as in any other sort of world, people must be paid money 
Doe mk tea t PN E if any such thing 

ns personal freedom is to continue, Here, too, there must be an 
asoertainable right thing to do. Until that is determined, 
history in these matters will continue to be not so much a record 
of experiments as of fo 

‘And in another direction the social aud political thinking 
of the nineteenth century was, in the face of the vastness of the 
mechanical revolution, timid, limited, and insufficient, and that. 
was in regard to international relations. "Tho reader of socialistio 
literature will &nd the eocialists constantly writing and talking 
of the "State," and never betraying any realization that the 
“State” might be all sorte of organizations in all sorts of areas, 
from the republlo of San Marino to the British Empire. T is 
true that Karl Marx had a conception of a solidarity of interests 
between the workers in all the industrialized countries, but 
there is little or no suggestion in Marxist socialism of tte logical 
corollary of this, the establishment of  democratio world Tiea 
government (with national or provincial “atate” governments) 
аз @ natural Consequence of his projected social revolution. 

At most there is a vague aspiration. But if there is any 
logis about the Marxist, it should be his declared political end 
for which he should work without ceasing. Put to the test 
‘of the war of 1014, the socialists of almost all the European 
countries showed that their class-conscious internationalism was 
veneered very thinly indeed over their patriotic. feelings, and 
had to no degree replaced them. Everywhere during the German 
war socialista denounced that war as made by capitalist govern- 
ments; but it produces little or no permanent effect to denounce 
a govornment or a world eysteut nipas you kayp o working idea, 
of a better government and a better system to replace it. 

"We state these things here because they are facts, and a living 
and necessary part of a contemporary survey of human history, 
Ttisnotour present task eitlier to advocate or controyert socialism. 
"But it is in our picture to note that political and social life nre, 
and must remain, chaotic and disastrous without the develop- 
ment of some such constructive scheme as socialism sketdhes, 
and to point out clearly how far away the world is at: present 
from any such scheme. 

An enormous amount of intellectual toil and discussion and 
education, and: many years—whether decades or centuries, no 
man can tell—must intervene before a new order, planned as 
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s and railways are planned, runs, na the cables and tlie postal 
Getic fin oer Ue whole turisce ef Our earth. "And until 
Such à new order draws mankind together with its net, human 
life, ns we sliall presently show by the story of the European wars. 
kinge 854, must bécome more and more casual, dangerous, 
miserablo, arius, and disastrous because of the continually 
mòre powerful und destructive war mothods the continuing 
mechanical revolution produces. 





ge 
How Darwinism Affected Religious and Political Ideas, 


While the mechanical revolution whioh the growth of pliysical 
science had brought about was destroying the ancient sovial 
classification of the civilized state which had been evolved trough 
thousands of years, and producing new possibilities and now 
ideals of à righteous human comnranity and 6 righteous world- 
order—a chango at least as great and novel was going on in 
tho Seld of religious thought. That same growth of scientific 
lxowledge from which sprang the mechanical ‘revolution wae 
the moving exuse of these religious disturbances. 

In the opening chapters of tbis Outline we have given the 
min story of the Record of the Rocks; we have shown life for 
the little beginning of eonsoiouaness that it is in the still waiting 
‘vastness of the void of space and time. But before the end of 
the eighteenth century this enormous prospect of the past, 
which fills a modern tind with humility and illimitable hope, 
‘was hidden from the ‘atigclousness of our race. Tt was 
veiled by the curtain of a Sumerian legend. "The heavens were 
m more than & stage background to a little drama of kings. 
Men had been too occupied with their own private passions 
and personal affairs to heed the intimations of their own great 
destiny that lay about them everywhere. 

They kamt their true position in space long before they 
placed: themselves in time, We have already named the earlier 
astronomers, and told how Galileo was made to recant his &aser- 
tion that the earth moved round the sun. He was made to do 
so by the church, and the church was stirred to make him do 
sy because any doubt that the world was the centre of 
the univere seemed to’ strike fatally at the authority of 
Christianity, 


1 Fag. a clomiy paralla) view. oë religion to that given. here, see Outspoken 
раа Шр Кашу ҮШ мый та ЭЕ Гем эе ов Таңы and 
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Now, upon that matter, the. telo. of modern, history ie 
obliged Once cautious and bold. He has to pick bin 
way ee cowardly evasion on the one hand, and partisan- 
iip 2o ihe oshar- As far па possible he must confine himself 
to facts and restrain his opinions. Yat itis well to remember 
that no opinions can be al restrained. The weiter has 
his own very strong and definite persuasions, and tho reader 
must bear that in mind. 

It ds a fact in history that the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth 
had in it something profoundly new and oreatiyo; he preached 
a new Kingdom of Heaven in the hearts and in the world of 
amen. ‘There was nothing in his teaching, ao far n we ean judge 
it at thia distango of timo, to elash or interfere with any discoyory 

or expansion of the history of the world and mankind. But 
itis oqually a fact in history that Ste Paul abd hls mucotesom 
ndded to or completed or imposed upon or substituted another 
doctrine for—aa you may prefer fo thînk-—the phin nad pro- 
foundly. revoluti teachings of Jesus, by expounding a 
subtle and. complex of salvation, a salvation which conld 
be attained very largely by belief und formalities, without any 

serious disturbance of the belicver's ordinary habita and ccoups- 
tions, and that thia Pauline teaching did involve very definite 
beliefs about the history of the world and man. 

Jt i ot the busines of the Bstocian to controvert or explain 
these matters; the question of their ultimate si 
npon the tbeclopian: the historian’a oonoeca iv merely | wk te 
fact that official Christianity throughout the world adopted 
St; Paul's Serer aa creme teat pol 


personality 
Jesus of Nazareth, upon the theories of Paul, and not upon the 
injunctions of Jesus, doctrinal Christianity huilt itself. 

We have already noted that this story of the special creation 
of the world, and of Adam and Eve and the serpent, was also 
за ncient Babylonian story, and probably a still moro ancient 
Sumerian story, and that the Jewish aacred booka were the 
medium by which this vory anoient and кашне “ЫШЫ? 
siospont legend entered Chriathanity.. Wherever olioial Chrin- 
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‘tianity has gone, it has taken this story with i. Tt has tied 
itself up to that story. 

a century ago and fess, the whole Christianized world 

wand to believe, and did believe, that the universe had 

been specially created in the course of six days by the word of 

God a few thousand years before—according to Bishop Ussher, 

0: (The Gniversal History, in forty-two volumes, pub- 

1779 by s group of London booksellers, discusses whether 

ise date of the first day of Crestion was March 21st or 

September 21st, 4,004 mo., and inclines to the view that the 
latter was the mote probablo season.) 

Upon this historical assumption rested the religious fabrio 
‘of the Western and Westernized civilization, and yet the whole 
world was littered, the hills; mountains; deltas, and seas were 
bursting, with evidence of ita utter absurdity, ‘The religious life 
of the leading nations, still a very intense and sincere religious 
life, was going on in's house of history built upon sand. 

"hem is frequent recognition in classical literature of a 
sounder cosmogony, Aristotle was aware of the broad principles 
of modern geology, they shine through the speculations of 

and we Have noted also Leonardo da Vinci'e (1452- 
1510) lucid interpretation of fossils. Tho great Frenchman 
Descartes (1596-1650) speculated boldly upon the incandescent 

el our globe, and a Dane, Steno (1631-86), began 
‘the collection of fossils and the description of strata. But it 
was only as the eighteenth century drew to its close that the 
fystomatic study of geology assumed smeh proportions as to 
affect the general authority of the Bible version of the ancient 
Sumerian narrative. 


Contemporaneously: with the Upiveraal History quoted above, 
a great French naturalist, Buffon, was writing upon the Epochs 
of Nature (1778), and boldly extending the age of the world to 
10,000 ог 15,000 years. He divided his story into six epochs 
Ño suare with thé six days of the Crettion Roxy. Tli dass 
it was argued, were figurative days; they wore really ages. By 
that accommodating devie, contrived to make a pesan 
With orthodox religions teaching that lasted until the middle 
f the nineteenth century. 

‘We cannot trace hore tho contributions of such men as 
‘Hutton and Playfair and Sir Charles Lyell; and the Frenchmen 
Lamarck and Cuvier, in unfolding and developing tho record 
p fhe soda. (Tt ws only slowly, that: the: general Intelligence 
of the Western world was awakened to two di ing facts: 
firstly, thnt the succession of life in the geological record did 
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nok error tb the ots of the sbx deyr of creation, and 
secondly, that. the record, in harmony with a mass of biological 
facts, pointed away from the Bible assertion of a separate creation 
‘of each species, straight towards a genetic relation between all 
forms of life, in which even man was included! ‘The importance 
of this last issue to the existing doctrinal system was manifest, 
Tf all the animals and man had been evolved in this ascendant 
manner, then there had been no first parents, no Eden, and no 
Fall And if there had been no fall, then the entire historical 
fabric of Christianity, the story of the first sin and the reason 
for nn atonement, upon which the current teaching ised 
Christian emotion and morality, collapsed like n house of cards. 

Tt was with something like horror, therefore, that great 
numbers of honest and religious-spirited men followed the work 
of the English naturalist) Charles Darwin (1800-82), Та 1809 
he published his Origin of Species by Bfeans of Natural Selection, 
® powerful and permanently valuable exposition of that con 
ception of the change and dovelopment of species which we 
have sketched briefly in Chapter 11; and in 1871 he completed 
the outline of his work with the Descent of Man, which brought. 
man definitely into the same scheme of development with the 
test of life. 

Many men and women are still living who can remember 
the dismay and distress among ordinary intelligent people in 
the Western communities na the invincible ease of the biologista 
and geologists against the orthodox Christian cosmogony un- 
folded itself. Tho minds of many resisted the new knowledge 
instinotively and irrationally. Their whole moral edifice was 
built upon false history; they were too old and set to rebuild 
it; they felt the practical truth of their moral convictions, and 
his new truth seemed to them to be incompatible with that, 
"They believed that to assent to it would be to prepare a moral 
collapse for the world. And so they produced a moral collapse. 
by not assenting to it. 

‘The universities in England particularly, being primarily 
clerical. in. their constitution, resisted the new learning very 
bitterly. During the seventies and eighties a stormy con- 
troversy raged throughout the civilized world. ‘The quality of 
the discussions and the fatal ignorance of the church may be 
gauged by a description in Hackott's Commonplace Book ot a 
meeting of the British Association in 1806, at which Bishop 
Wilberforce assailed Huxley, the great champion of the Dar- 
winian views, in this fashion. 

Facing “ Huxley with a smiling insolence; he begged to know 
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Was ü rough his grandfather or grandmother thut he claimed hia 





я rane 
‘simless rhetorio. end distract the attention of his audience from 
th real paint at issue by eloquent digressions and skilled appeals 
48 prejudico.") ‘These words were certainly spoken with passion. 


The. 
Hackett. . .. Buch was the temper of this controversy. 

‘The Darwinian movement took formal. Christianity unawares, 
maddenly. Formal Christianity was confronted with & clearly 
Homonstrable error in her theological statements. ‘The Christian 
theo! were neither wise enough nor mentally nimble 
enongh to the new truth, modify their formulis, and 
insist upon 4 ‘tho living and undiminished vitality of the religious 
teality those formule had hitherto saficed'to express, For the 


even remotely touch the teaching of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Yet priests and bishops raged ab Darwin; foolish attempts were 
mado to suppress Darwinian literature and to insult and discredit 
the exponents of the now views. There was much: wild talk 


‘The Emperor Frederick Il was certainly a soeptis; in the 
eighteenth century Gibbon and Voltaire were openly anti- 
Christian, and thelr writings influenced a number of scattered 
rendera, But these were exceptional people. ... Now the 
whole of Christendom became, as a whole, soeptionl. This 
new controversy touched everybody who read a book or 
Intelligent conversation: A new generation of young people 
‘grow up, and they found ‘the defenders of Christianity: in’ an 
evil tomper, fighting their oause without dignity. or fairness. 
E ө tha orthodox арат that the new acientifia advances 

had compromised, but the angry theologians declared that it 
‘was. religion. 

ln the end men mmy discover that religion: shines all: the 
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brighter for the loss of all ita doctrinal wrappings, but to the y 
It seomed: as if, Indeed, thore Dad beon a conilict of science anil 
jon, and that'im thst conflict science had won. 

The immediate effect of this great dispute upon the ideas 
snd methods of people in the prosperous and influential classes 
lhroughout the westertized world was vory detrimental indeed. 
The naw biological solonce was bringing nothing constructive 
аа rotto replace the old moral stand-bys. А real dé-moralizution 


‘The general level of social life in those classes was far higher 
in the early twentieth than in the curly seventeenth century, 
but in one respect—in respect to disinterestedness anil con 
Sciontioumnees in these clisces—it is-probable that the tone of 
the earlier age was better than the latter, In the owning ond 
active ‘olusses of the seventeenth century, in spite of a few 
definite “infidels,” there was probably a much higher 
of men and women who prayed sincerely, who searched iheir 
souls to find if they-lad done evil, and who were prepared to 
puller ad makê great sacrifices for what they conceived to be 
right, than in the opening years of the twentieth century. 

There was a real loss ol faith after 183. The true gold uf 
religion was in many cases thrown away with the worn-out 
purse that had contained it for so long, and it was not recavered, 
Towards the close of the ninoteenth century a crade misunder- 
Standing of Darwinism had become the fundamental mindstuif 
of great masses of the “educated” everywhere: The seven: 
teentb-oentury Eings and owners und rulers and Jeaders had had 
he ides at the biok of their minds that thoy prevailed by the 
Will of God; they really feared him, they got priesta to pat 
things right for them with him; whea they were wicked, they: 
tried not to think of him, But the old faith of the kings, owners 
ndi ruler of tlie opening twentieth century had faded under 
the actinic light of scientifio criticism, 

Prevalent peoples at ths close of the ninoteenth century 
believed that they prevailed by virtue of the S! dor 
Esistenos, fn, which the stron and cunning get the better of 
the weak and:confiding, And they believed further that 
had to be strong, energetic, ruthless, “practical” egotisti 
because God was dead, and had always, it seemed, been dead— 
whieh was poing altogether further than the new knowlédge 
Justified. 


They soon got beyond the first crude popular misconception 
Darwinism, ths idea that every man is for himself alone. 
But they stuck at the next level. Man, they decided, is & social. 
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animal like the Indian hunting dog. He is much more than a 
Gog-—but this they did not see. And just as in a pack it ix 
‘necessary to bully and subdue the younger and weaker for the 
ood, so it seemed right to them that the big dogs of the 
pack should, bully and subdue. Hence 4 new scom 
for th ideas cf democracy that had ruled the earlier nineteenth 
entury, and a revived admiration for the overbearing snd the cruel, 
Tt was quite characteristic of the times that Mr. Kipling 
ghoul lead the children of the middle und upper-class British 
lio back to the Jungle, to learn "the law," and that in his 
Sialky and. Co. be aliould give na appreciative description 
cf the torture of two boys by three others, who have by a sul 
fuge tied up their victims helplessly before revealing, their 
hostile intentions 
Tt ia worth while to give a little attention to this incident in 


i 


vividly. Tho history of the lust half-century is not to bo under- 
Mood without an understanding of the mental twist, which this 
story exemplifies, The two boys who are tortured are “bullies,” 
that is the excuse of the tormentors, and these latter have further 
been incited to the orgy by à clergyman. Nothing can restrain 
ile gusto with which they (and Mr. Kipling) set about the job. 
Before resorting to torture, the teaching seems to be, see thet 
jou pump mp a little justifiable moral indignation, and all will 
be well, If you have the authorities on your side, then you 
cannot be to blame, Such, apparently, is the simple doctrine 


being privy to the affair. They want this bullying to occur, 
Tnstind of exercising their own authority, they tise these boys, 
‘pling’s heroes, to punish the two victims, Head 





indignant 1 
desiruble state. of affairs. 

"In thie wo have the key to the ugliest, most retrogressive, 
‘and finully fatal ides of modern imperialism; the idea of a tacit 
Conopiracy between the law and illegal violence. Just as the 
"fsardom wreeked iteelf at Inst by a furtive encouragement 
of the rufiana of the Black Hundreds, who massacred Jews und 
Sther people supposed to be inimical to the Tsar, во the good 
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into the Transvaal before tho Boer War, by the adventures, 
which we shall presently describe, of Sir Edward Carson (after. 
wards Lord Carson) in Ireland, and by the tacit connivance 
the British Government in Ireland with the so-called. “reprisals 
undertaken by the loyalista against the perpetrators, or alleged 
perpetrators, of Sinn Fein outrages. 

By such treasons against their subjects, empires destroy 
themselves. The true strength of rulers and empires lies not in 
armies und navies, but in the belief of men ihat they am in- 
flexibly open and truthful and legal, So soon as a government 
departs from that standard, it ceases to be anything more than 
“tho gang in: possession,” and ite days are numbered. 





$7 
The Hea of Nationalism. 


We have already pointed out: that there must be a natural 
political map of ‘the world which gives the best possible 
geographical divisions for human administrations. Any other 
political division of the world than this natural political map 
will necessarily be a misfit, and must produce stresses of hostility 
and insurrection tending to shift boundaries in the direction 
indiested by the natural political map. 

‘These would seem to be self-evident propositions were it 
not that the diplomatists at Vienna evidently neither believed 
nor understood anything of the sort, and thought themselves 
as free to carve up the world as one is free to carve up such a 
boneless structure às n cheese. Most of the upheavals and 
conflicts that began in Europe as the world recovered from the 
exhaustion of the Napoleonic wars were quite obviously attempts: 
of the ordinary common men to get rid of governments that 
were such misfits as to be in many cases intolerable. Generally, 
the existing governments were niisfita throughout Europe 
because they were not socially representative, and ao they 
were hampering production and wasting human possibilities; 
but when there were added to these universal annoyances, 
differences of religion and racial culture betwcen rulers and 
ruled (as in most of Ireland), differences in race and | 
(as in Austrian North Italy and throughout most of the Austrian 
Жие Саба аи її аЛ белеке (asin Poland ad th 
os ish Empire in Europe), the exasperation drove towards 





nineteenth century. drow their driving force. 
Wist is a nation? What is nationality? If our story of 
the world. baa demonstrated anything, it has demonstrated. th» 
‘of races and peaples; the instability of human divisions, 


ciation. Anation, it hes been said, is an accumulation of human 
Mens who think they mre one people; but we аге told that 
Treland is a nation, and Protéstant Ulster certainly doea not 
shore that idea; und Italy did not think it was one people 
until Jong after ite unity was accomplished. When. the writer 
was in Italy in 1916, people were saying: “This war will make 
us one nation." 

Again, are the English a nation or have they merged into a 
“British nationality!” Scotemen do not. sem to believe very 
much In this British nationality, It cannot be a community 
f rice or language that. constitutes n nation, because the, Ghels 
and the Lowlanders-make up the Scottish "nation"; it cannot 
be o common religion, for England has scores; nor m oommon 
Jitornture, or: why is Britain: separated from the United States, 
and the Argentine Republic from Spaint We may suggest 
fhat a nation is ineffect any amembly, mixture, or confusion of 
реве which is either afficted by or wishes to be afflicted by 4 
foreign office of its own, in arder that it should behave. collectively 
as if iis needs, desires, and vanities were beyond comparison 
{note important than the general welfare of humanity. 
already traced the development of the Machiavellian 
monarchies into the rule of their foreign offices playing the part 
vof "Powers." "The "nationality" which dominated the political 
thought of the nineteenth century waa really mo more than 
the romantic and emotional exaggeration of ithe streses pro- 
duced by tho discard of the natural political map with unsuitable 
political arrangements în the interests of auch “ Powers.” 

"Througbout the nineteenth century, and particularly through- 
out ita latter half, there haa been a great working up of this 
nationalism in the world. All men are by nature partisans 
and patriota; but the natural tribalism.of men in the nmeteenth 
century was unnaturally exaggerated, it was fretted and over 
stimulated and inflamed and foreed Into the nationalist mould; 

‘Nationsliem was taught in schools, emphasized by news- 
papers, preached and mocked and sung-into men, It becume 8 
monstrous cant which darkened all human affairs. Mon were 
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brought to feel that they were as im) without « nationality 
às without their olothee ш а ошм famenbly. Oriental 
Peoples, who had 

na ot 
Tatio, before, 
took to it aa they 


m; 
Mongolian, and 
Aryan, became a 
“nation” There 
were perplexing 
oases, of course, as 
whenu young Whita- 
Jow had to 
whother he 
belonged to tho 
British or tho Jewish 
mation. 
Caricature and 
PN cartoons 
played a large partin 
thís elevation of the 
cult of ‘these’ newer 
and bigger tribal 
gods—for such, 
tlie modern 





& 
| 
dig x rii men woul da — oF the 19% Century 


“nationa areto 
their 
ой 
If ono turns over tho 
pages of Punch, that 
oontern 
earl of the Bria 
soul, which has lasted now since li 
of Britannis, Hibernia, France, and Germania embracing, 
reproving, rejoioing, grieving. 
Te greatly helped the ciplomstists to. carry оп tholr game 
of Great Powers to convey politics in this form 
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general intelligence. ‘To the common man, resentful that lis 
on should be sent abroad to be shot, it was made clear that 
instead of this being merely the result of the obstinacy and greed 
of two foreign offices, it wis really a necessary part af a righteous 
jnovitable gigantic struggle between two of these dim vast 
divinities. Franoe had been wronged by Germania, or Italia 
was showing n proper spirit to Austria. 

‘The boya death ceased to appear un outrage on common 
sense it assumed a sort of mythological dignity. And in- 
aurrection could clothe itself in the same romantic habiliment 
as diplomacy. Ireland became a Cinderella goddess, Cathleen 
ti Houlilian, full of hoartrending and unforgivable wrongs; and 
‘Young India transcended its realities in the worship of Bande 
Mataram. 

"phe essential iden of nineteentli-century nationalism waa the 
"legitimate claim" of every nation to complete sovereignty, 
the claim of every nation to manage all its affairs within its 
own territory, rogirdless of any other nation. The faw in this 
idea is that the affairs and interests of every modern community 
extend to the uttermost parts of the earth. The assassination 
of Sarajevo iu 1014, for example, which caused the Great War, 

uced the utmost distress among the Indian) tribes of 

rador, because that war interrupted the marketing of the 
furs upon which thoy relied for such necessities as ammunition, 
without which they could not get sufficient food. 

A world of independent. sovereign nations means, therefore, 
a world of perpetual injuries, world of states constantly pre- 
paring for or waging war. But concurrently and discordantly 
With the preaching of this nationalism there was, among the 
stronger nationalities, a vigorous propaganda of another eet of 
ideas, the ideas of imperialism, in which a powerful and advanced 
ution was conceded the right ta dominate a group of other 
less ndvanced nations or less politically developed nations ог 
peoples whose nationality was still undeveloped, who were 
expected by the dominating nation to be grateful for ite pro- 
tection and dominance. 

This use of the word empire was evidently a diferent. one 
from its former universal significance. "The new empires did 
not even pretend to be @ continuation of the world empire of 
Rome. They had lost the last connexion between the idea of 
tho empire and the pence of tho world. 

‘These two ideas of nationality and, as the crown of national 
success, “empire, ruled European. political thought, ruled, 
indeed, the political thought of the world, throughout the latter 
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half of tha nineteenth century, and ruled it to the practical 
exclusion of any wider conception of a common human welfare 
They warê plausible and dangerously unsound working ideas. 
They represented nothing fundamental and inalterable in human 
nature, and they failed to meet the new needs of world controls 
and world security that’ the mechanical revolution was every 
day making more imperative. 

‘They were accepted because people in general had neither 
the sweeping views that a study of wotld history can give, nor 
bad they any longer the comprehensive charity of a world 
religion. "Their danger to all the routines of ordinary life was 
not realized until it was too late. 


ss 
The Great Exhibition of 1851. 

After the middle of tho nineteenth century, this world of. 
mew powers and old ideas, this fermenting now wine in the old 
bottles of diplomacy, broke out through the Aimsy restraints 
of the Treaty of Vienna into a series of wars, But by an ironical 
accident the new system of disturbances was preceded by m 
peace festival in London, the Great Exhibition of 1851. ‘This 
exhibition deserves a paragraph or so. 

‘The moving spirit in this exhibition was Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the nephew of Leopold 1, the German king 
who bad been placed ‘upon the Bulgian throne in 1831, and who 
was also the maternal unole-of the young Queen Vivtoria of 
England, She had beoome queen im 1837 at the ago of eighteen, 
‘The two young cousins—they: were of tho same age—had 
married in 1840 under their unole's auspices, und Princo Albert 
was known to the British as tho “Prince Consort.” Ho waa a 
young man of sound intelligence snd exceptional education, 
and he seems to have been greatly shocked by the mental 
stagnation into which England hud sunken. 

Oxford and Cambridge, those onos starry centres, were still 
recovering but slowly from the intellectual ebb of the later 
eighteenth century. At neither university did the annual 
matriculations number more than four hundred. Tho ezamina- 
tions were for the most part mere viva voce ceremonies, Exoept 
for two colleges in London (the University of London) and one 
in Durham, tliis was all the education on a university footing 
that England had ta offer, 

Tt was very largely the initiative of this scandalized young 
German who had married the British queen which produced 
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the University Commission of 1850, and it was with a view to 

‘up England further that he promoted the first Inter- 
national Exhibition, which was to afford some opportunity for 
comparison of the artistic and industrial producta af the various 


im nations. 
"The project was bitterly opposed. In the House of Commons 
it was prophesied that England would be overrun by foreign 


yali Я 
‘Phe exhibition was held in Hyde Park in a great building of 
giass and iron—which afterwards was re-erected ns the Crystal 
Palace. Financially it was a great success. 1t made many 
English people realize far the first time that theirs was not the 
only industrial country in the. world, and that commercial 
prosperity was not a divinely appointed British monopoly. 
Thera was the clearest evidence of à Europe recovering steadily 
from the devastation of the Napoleonic wars, and rapidly over- 
taking tbe British lead in trade and manufacture, It was 
followed directly by the organization of a Science and Art Depart: 
ment (1858), to recover, if possible, the educational leeway 
that Britain had lost. 





$9 
Tie Career of Napoleon II. 


The Great Exhibition of 1861 released a considerable amount 
bf international talk and sentiment. lt had already found 
ion in the work of such young poste ne Tennyson, who 

Бай glanced down the vista of the futuro. 


“Till the war-drums throb’d no longer, and 
tha battlo-daga were farl'd, 

Та the Parliament of man, the Federation. 
of the world." 


‘The vision was premature. Beneath the apparent peace 
of that brief interval of liberalism and superficial enlightenment 
the reeds of a new crop of international conflicts were germinating, 
France was nominally a liberal republic. But her president 
was a Bonaparte, the nephew of the First Napoleon, he was a 
person of great cunning and enterprise, and he waa destined tò 
hiring upon Franoe and Europe even greater disasters than those 
unols had achieved half à oentury before. 

The French republio, which had replaced the Orleans 
таспвтоћу in 1348 bad had a brief and troubled career. From 
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the outset it waa embarrassed: by crude socialistic proposals 
which produced much economic anization and even more 





All this group of Saxe-Coburg-Gotba people had a reasonable 
And generous enthusiasm for the unity and well-being of Germany 
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apat liberal linee—abd they were disposed to be alarmed at 
this Bonapartist revival. Lord Palmerston, the British foreign 
minister, was, on the othor band, friendly with the usurper 
from the outset; lie offended the queen by sending amiable 
dispatches to the French President without submitting them 
or her examination and so giving ber sufficient time to consult 

Stockmar upon them, and he was obliged to resign. But 
subesquenüy the British Court veered round to a more cordial 
attitude to the new adventurer, 

‘The opening years of his reign promised a liberal monarchy 
rather than a Napoleotío career—a government of “cheap 
bread, great public works, and holidays, and he expressed 
himself warmly in favour of the idea of nationalism, which was 
naturally & very acceptable idea to mny liberal German intelli 
gence, ‘There had been s brief oll-Gorman parliament at 
Frankfort in 1848, which was overthrown in 1849 by the Prussian 
monareby. 

"Beforo 1848 all the great European Courts of the Vienna 
setiloment hind been kept in à kind of alliance by the fear of à 
Second and more universal democratic revolution... After the 
Tevolutionary failures of 1848 and the restoration of monarchy 
in France, this fear was lifted, and ён. шры ч теши 
the scheming and counter-seheming of the days before 1769— 
with the vastly more powerful armies and Meets the first 
Napoleonie phase had given them. "The game of Great Powers 
was resumed with gest, after an interval of sixty years, and it 
continued until i& produced the eatastrophe of 1914. 

For « time the new, Napokon went warily. It was the 
Tsar of Russia, Nicholas I, who made the first move: towards 
War. He resumed the traditional thrust of Peter the Great 
Towards Constantinople, Nicholas invented the phrase of the 
"ick man ol Europe" for the Sultan, and, finding an exouse it 
the misgovernment of tho Cimistian population of the Turkish 
empire, he occupied the Danubian ‘principalities in 1853. 

Hit was a real international retrocession. European diplomat- 
jets found themselves with a “question” of quite tho eighteenth- 
century. pattern The designs of Rusia were understood to 
plash with the designs of France in Syria, and to threaten the 
Mediterranean route to India of Great Britain, and the outcome 
was an allitice of France and England to bolster up Turkey, 
and a war, the Crimean War, which ended in the repulse of 
Russia. One might have thought thet the restraint of Russia 
was rather the business of Austria und Germany, but the passion 

} Albert Thame, in the Eweyelopadia Drüannica. 
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o the foreign ofices of France and England for burning their 

in Ruseian affairs has alvaya been very difficult to control. 

And the new Napoleon saw in this war an opportunity of cement- 

ing his insecure friendship with Britain and the British Court, 
which: had so far held aloof from hir. 

"The next phase of interest in this revival of the Great Power 

drama was the exploitation, by the Emperor Napoleon II and 


ears 
m 








the king of the small kingdom of Sardinia in North Italy, of the 
inconveniences and miseries of the divided state of Italy, and 
particularly of the Austrian rule in the north. ‘The King of 
Sardinia, Victor Emmanuel made an old-time bargain for 
Napoleon's help is return for the provinces of Nice and Savoy, 
France was to havo these, and Sardinia wus to be compensated 
in Italy. The war between France and Sardinia on the one hand 
md Austria on the other broke out in 1859, and was over in a. 
fow weeks, The Austrians were badly beaten at Magenta anid 


Cavour was an movement in 
Sicily. led by. the great I ‘Garibaldi. Sicily and 


italian patriot . 

Жерге теге libernted, and all Italy, except only Rome (which 
Naples vrai to the Pope) and Venetia (which waa held by the 
аши), fell to the king of Sardinis. A general Teama 
‘parliament met ab Turin in 1861, and Victor Emmanuel: became 
the first king of Italy. 

e. Mo. the interest in iis gama of European, diplomacy 
shifted to Germany. Already the common sense of the natural 
political map had asserted iteelf,. Tn 1848 all Germeny, including, 
pol PE gan Austria, was for » time united under the 
OF ST parliament, But thet sor of union was partium 
Fraea t ali the German courts and foreign offices; they did 
Олы want a Germany united by the will of ita people. they wanted 
Баклау united by regal and diplomatic sction—se Italy wrs 


being united. 
ng as this German parliament had insisted that the largely 
‘Provinoes of Scbleswig-Holstein, which had, beep in 
Germ ua Bund, must belong to Germany, 1 had ordered 
the Germ army to occupy them, and the king of Prussia had 
ihe Ed To take Bis orders from the German parliament, and t 
kad precipitated the downfall of that body. Now the King of 
had Pes Christin IX, for no conceivable motive, except the 
Dea iy of kings, embarked upon » campaign of annexe 
sere Germans in theso two ducbles. Prusian affairs 
again A very much în the hands of a minister of the seventeenth 
Tosary type, von Bisniarek (count in 1805, prince in, 1871), 
ОШ ы ват brilliant opportunities in this trouble: He peram 
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Gormany; but, indeed, ho was doing nothing of the kind. ‘The 
unity of Germany was a reality in 1848, за зов 

of things. ‘The Prussian monarchy was simply delaying 
the inevitable in onder to scom to achieve it in Prusian fashion 
‘That is why, when wt Inst Germany was unified, instead of 
beating the likeness of a modern people, it presented 
itself to the world with the face of this archaio Bismarck, 
with a Gero moustache, huge jack-boots, a spiked helmet, and 


i 





ame required that he should. He was allowing a 

vnl anas o arie jn Europe iat shape of Рза He 
have done something to provent this, But. Napoleon, 

unhappily for himself, had got Lis fingers in a trap on the other 





‘taken with the property of foreigners by tho Mexi 
A joint expedition of French, British, and Spanish 
Yoru Gras, bus ‘Napoleon's projecta were too s ales 
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however, remained in effectual possession of tho country, and » 
wd of French speculitors poured into Mexico to exploit its 
mines and resources. 

Jut in April, 1865, the civil жаг іп Ше United States was 
brought to an end, and tbe little group of eager Europeans in 

ion of Mexico found themselves faced iby the victorious 
Gaited States government ina thoroughly geim mood, with o 
y dangerous-tooking army in band. ‘The French imporialists 
were bluntly given the alternative of war with the United States 
Ur cloiting out of America, In effeot, this was an instruction 
logo. This was the entanglement which prevented Napoleon IIT 
from interference. between Prussia and Austri» in 1800, und 
{ius was. the ronson why Bismarck precipitated his struggle 
with Austria. 
While Prussis was Sighting Austria, Napoleon HI was trying 
to scape with dignity from the briars of Mexico, He invented 
Meababby quarrel upon Snancial grounds with Maximilian and 
withdrew the French troops. Then, by all the rules of kingship, 
Maximilian should have abdicated. But, instead, he made 2 
fight for his empiro; he was defeated by his recalcitrant subjects, 
мш, and shot axa publio nuisance in 1867, Во the peace of 
President Monroe was restored to the new world, 

‘But while Napoleon was busy ‘with his American misad- 
venture, Prussia and Ttsly wore snatching victory over the 
Austriana (1806): Italy, it is true, was badly beaten at Custozza 
ond in ihe naval battle of Lissa, but the Austrian army was 60 
Crushed by the Prussia at the battle of Sadowa that Austris 
uade an abjeet surrender. ltaly gained the province of Venetia, 
Go making one more step towards unity—only Rome and Trieste 
‘and a fow small towns on tho north and north-western frontiers 
Temaine outside the kingdom—and Prussia became the head 
ot a North German Confederation, from which: Bavaria, Wirt 


| 
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Prussia hod better achoolmasters end a higher standard of 
ohedisnoa and efficiency thin France. 

Tho war almost came in 1867, when, so soon as ho waa free 
from Mexico, Napoloon sought to pick a quarrel with Prussia 
over Luxembourg. Iê came in 1870 quite on eighteerith-contury 
grounds, with a disputo about tho candidates for the vacant 
throne of Spain. Napoleon had some theory in his mind that 
Austria, Bavaria, Württemberg, an the other states outside 
the North German. Confederation would side with him against 
Prussia. He probably thought 
this would happen: bocsuse he 
wanted it to happen, But singe 
1848 the Germans, so {аг ве 
foreign meddling waseoncerned, 
bad been in spirit a united 
people; Bismarck had merely 
imposed the Hohenzollern 
monarchy, with pomp, cere- 
mony, and bl проп. 
accomplished faota. All Ger- 
many sided with Prussia against 
France. 


Early in August, 1870, tho 
united German forces invaded 
France. In numbers, dis- 
cipline, equipment, and leading they proved better than the 
French. ‘The debacle of Franco was swift and complete. 
After the battles of Wörth and Gravelotte, one French army 
under Bazaine was forced into Mets and surrounded there, and 
on September Ist a’ second, with which was Napoleon, was 
defeated and obliged to capitulate ut Sedan. Napoleon became 
a prisoner. Paris found herself bare to the invader. For a 
seoond time the promises of Napoleonism had failed France 


On September 4th France declared herself a republic again 
and, thus regenerated, prepared to fight for existence against 
ttumphant Prussianism, For, though it was a united Germany 
it fad cyssoome азам аран БА БШ te the 
saddle. The army in Mots capitulated in October; Paris, after 
a siege and bombardment; surrendered in January, 187], and 
France sued for peace, 

With pomp and ceremony, in the Hall of Mirzors at Versailles, 
amidst a great array of military: uniforms, the King of Prussia 
was declared German Emperor, and Bismarck aud the sword 
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‘of the Hohensollerns claimed the oredit for that German 
unity which a common langusgo and literature bad long since 


fh peace of Frankfort which followed was a Hohenzollern 
peace. Bismarck had availed himself of the national feeling 
i Germany t secure the aid of the South German states, but 
e had no grasp of the essential forocs that had given victory 
to im aa thi oye ater ‘The power that had driven 
to victory was the power of the natural political map. 
of Europe insisting upon the unity of the German-speaking 
peoples. In tha esat, Germany wis already sinning against 
ibas arum map by Бег administration of Posen aid other 

Polish districts, Now greedy for territory, end partioularlr 
Tor iron mines, aho annexed a considerable area of French-speaking 
Lorraine, including Mots, und Alsace, which, in spite of ite 


Pal 


1 када їп theso annexed. proving; inevitably the 
and bittemess of the subjugated’ Franos of Lorraine 
pelos in, Parin nad kept alivo the pasicnate resentment of 


SEC agy at Jut al Dad up in a gmat Raval we sl 


"ell Int 

Napoleon TIT iid his diministied hend in England; and died 
there я усаг аг во after his collapse. 

Bo ended the second Bonapartist regime in France. 


510 
Lincoln and ihe Civit War in America. 


Iv is a Р to-turn from the disastrous exploits of this 
Bonapartist adventurer in Franoe, and the temporary triumph 
vf the Hohcnzollern family over the popular movement in 

Germany, to an altogether greater and more significant figure, 
the figure of Abrahnm Lincoln, about which the incidents of the 
great war of secession in America may very conveniently be 


‘The opening half of the nineteenth century, which had been 
an age of reaction and recovery in Europe, was in Americà a 
period óf uxtravigant growth. The new means of com- 
munication, the'steamboat and the railway and presently the 
electric telegraph, came just in timo to carry forward the move- 
ment of tbe population across the continent. Bui for these 
mechanical aids, the United States even to-day might not reach 
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m Pop Ss pcs I E нч 
people might be in. possession of tho western coast, 

It is still very imperfectly grasped by politicians how 
dependent aro tho areas enclosed by governmental and admini 
trative boundaries upon tho raeans of communication available 
And the character of the country in relation to transport... Given 
roads and. writing, open valleys) tend to become consolidated 


impossibility of maintaining 
between park and. park. he бео боре shat gud 
from the Napoleonic storm was divided into national states 
that were perhaps as large aa they could become without loss 
of solidarity with. bigh-road lore traction as their smiftest 
linking 


method. 

Had the people of the United. States epread over the American 
continent with only horse traction; rongh toad, and letter-writing 
to keep them together, it seems inevitable thet differences in 
1оеа1 economic conditions would have developed diferent socinl 
types, that wido separation would have fostered differences. of 
dialect and effaced sympathy, that the inconvenience of attending 
Conzross nt Washington would -have increased with every 
advance of the frontier westward, until ab last the States would 
haye fallen apart into а loose league. of practically independent 
and divergent nations. Wars, for mineral wealth, for sovess 
io е sen, and eo forth, would have followed, aid Amerion 
would have booome another Europe: 

But the river tteambost, Ше такву, лой Бо telegraph 
acived in tine to prevent this separation, and the United States 
became the first of a new type of modem transport stato, 

more powerful, and mare conscious of ita 
unity than any state the world had ever sean before, or the 
tendency now in Americas not to diverge but assimilate, and 
citizens from various parts of the States grow not more but Jess 
unlike each other in speech and thought and habit, ‘The United 
States is really not compamble to a European power such as 
France or Italy. It is a new and bigger typo of political 
Organization. 

‘Empires there have been before in ihe world comparable in 
Ares and population to the United States, but they were 
aomumalations of diverse tribate-maying peoples united only by 

^ government, ‘The unity of the United States is inherent, 
Tt is a community of outlook of over one hundred million men. 
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‘The railways which intensified the conilicts aud congestions of 
Europe, the inventions that diminished the striking distance of 
the Européin drmies and gave them over greater destructive 
Power, so that now there goers no choice for Western Europe 

between ‘unification or forcible unification under some 
ond predominant power, or chaos and destruction, confirmed the 
free unity of republican America, ‘To Europe steam brought 


American people passed -throngh one phase of dire conflict, 
The river steamboats, the railways, the telegraph, and their 
Associate facilities, did not come soon enough to avert: the 
deepening conflict of interests and ideas between the southern 
slaye-hoiding states-and the free industrial north. The railways 
And steamboats nt first did but bring into sharper oonilict an 
already established diference. "There was a profound dilferenco 
in siet betyeen the two sections ofthe United States, and the 
inervasing unification due to the new mesns of transport mad: 
the quéstion whether the southern split or the noribarm should 
КЕТ а eese moore spent oue. "harm was ђе ровй Шу 

of compromise, ‘The northern spirit was free and individualistic; 
the southern made for great estates and a conscious gentility 
тіз ovet a dosky subject multitude. Tho sympathies of 
British liberaliem and radicalism were for the north; the 

pathies of, the Виа landlords and the Betsh ‘aling 
‘lace were for the south, 

very territory that was organized into a state, every now 
incorporation into the fast-growing American system; becamo 

vof conflict between the two ideas, whether it should become 

a state of free citizens or whether the estate system should 
revel. ‘The issue crept slowly to predominance in Amerie 
Affairs after the establishment of Missouri (1821) and Arkansas 
(1836) wve-holding states. From 1893 an American nnti- 
slavery society was not merely resisting the extension of the 
institution, bit agitating the whole country for its complete 
abolition, ` The issus flamed np into conflict over the admision 
of Texaa to the union. "Texas had originally been a part of tho 
republic of Mexico, but it was largely colonized by Americans 
from the-slave-holding states, and it seceded from Mexico and 
established its independence in 1836. A vigorous agitation 
forthe annexation of ‘Texas followed, and ‘Texas-was. annexed 
iu 1544 and admitted as а state in 1840. Under the Mexican 
исү; Шай Тел forbidden in Texas, but now aho веі 
claimed: "Texas for slavery—ond got it. 
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Moreover, а war with Mexico arising out of the ‘Texas 
annexation had added New Mexico and other arene to the 
United States; and in these regions also slavery was permitted 
anda Fogitive Slave Bill increased tho efficienoy of the metliods 
of catching and returning slaves who bad fled to free states. 
But, meanwhile, the. development of ocean navigation was 
bringing a growing swarm of immigranta from Europe to swell 
the spreading population of the northern states, and raising of 
Jowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Oregon, all northern farm 
lands, to state level gave tho anti-slavery north the possibility 
of predominance both in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. "The cotton-growing south, irritated by the inicroasing 
threat of the Abolitionist movement, and fearing this pre- 
dominance in Congress, began to talk ol secession from the 
Union. Southerners began to dream of annexations to. the 
south of themin Mexico and the West Indies, and of a great 
slave state, detached irom the north and reaching from the 
Mason and) Dixon line to Panama. 

Kansas became the region for the final decision. ‘The 
slavery issue plunged: the territory of Kansas into whut was 
practically а civil war between settlers from the fre and 
immigrants from the slave states, a war that- continued until 
2857 and endèd in the victory of the anti-slavery settlers. But 
until 1861 Kansas was nob raised to statehood. "T'he extension 
‘of slavery was the chief issue before the country in the presi- 
dential election of 1800, and the return of Abraham Lincoln 
3 an anti-oxtension President decided the south to split the 
union. р 


South Carolina passed an “ordinance of secession,” and 
prepared for war. Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana and Texas joined her early in. 1861, and a convention 
шей nt Montgomery in Alabama, elected Jefferson Davis 
preaident of the “Confederated States” of America, and adopted 
A constitution similar to that of the United States but specifically 
upholding “the institution of negro slavery," 

Such was the political situation with which Abraham Lincoln 
was called to deal as president of the Union. He was, it chanced, 
a man entirely typical of the new people that had grown up 
after the War of Independence. His people were quite common 
folic; his father could not read or write until after his marriage, 
and hie mother, it i» said, was an illegitimate child. She was 
3 woman of exceptional intellect and character, 

Hie early years bad been spen as a drifting particle ín the 
general westward flow of the population. He was born in 


o 





log oabin ‘in. the wilderness, 
i poor and’ casual. But his mother taught 
to read early, and he became a voracious reader, 

At seventeen he was a Lig sthletio youth, a great wrestler 
and runner; At nineteen hé went down river to New Orleans 
san hired hund on a tat boat. He worked for a time as clerk 
jn a store, served as a volunteer їп ап Indian war, went into 
Business ns n storekéeper with à drunken partner, and contracted 
debts tiu he did not fully pay off for fifteen ‘years. Finally, 
when ko was about twenty-four, he gota job as deputy to tho 
county surveyor of Sangamon County, which, he said, "kept 
body and soul together.” 

‘All this time he was reading hard: His earlier bools—those 
early books ‘that make the mind—seom to have been few but 
good; lis road all he could get; he knew: bis Shakespeare and 

iis of Washington, a history of the United 

Ho had tho instinct for expression, and 

from his boyhood he wrote as well ns studied, producing verse, 

Much aft this was coarse, homely stuff, 

Politics soon sttracted him. In 1634, when he was stil only 

five-and-twenty, he way clectod’ member of the House at 

tatives for the state of Illinois; he read for thy ber, 

was admitted in 1836, For a time hy worked rather at law 
than polities. 

But the great question before the people of the United 
States insisted upon the attention of every able man. This 
big; capable, self-eduoated mun, so typically à man of tbe middlo 
west, could not fail to be profoundly stirred by the stendy 
development of the issues of elavery-and secession. In. 

jcularly the question flamed because. tho great leader in 

of the party for the extension of slavery was Senator 

Douglas of Ilinois. Thera wasa personal rivalry between the 

two; they had hoth courted the Indy who became Mrs, Lincoln. 

‘was man of great ability and prestige, and for some 

‘yours Lincoln fought against him by xpeecl and psmphlet, 

first in Illinois and then throughout the eastern states, rising 

steadily ta the position of lis most formidable and finally 

victorious antagonist. ‘Their ‘culminating struggle was tho 

residential campaign of 1860, and on tli 4th of March, 1801, 

jin was insugurated president, with the southern states 
Already in notive eeotssion nrid committing acts of war. 

"The ürst proceeding of the secessonists was the seizure of 
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all Federal forte and stores within‘ their boundaries, -Thess 
Federal posts were built on territory belonging to the states in 
which they stood, and these states claimed the right to “‘revume”” 
theit property: The garrison of Fort Sumter at Charlestown 

Amd the war began with the bombardment of this 
fort on the 12th of April, 1861. Amerion at Ue time had only 
в vory small regular army; it remained loyal to the president; 
and these opening operations of the Confederacy wore conducted 
by state levies, President Lincoln at once called for 70,000. 
men, and Tennessee, Arlainsas, North Caroling, and Virginia 
imimedintely went aver to the Confederasy, which had now 
hoisted ‘it own fag, the "Stars nd Bars," against. the Stars 

Stripes: 


Бо began the oivil var in Amorion It was fought Бу іты 
provised armies thnt grow steadily from a few score thousands 
to hundreds of thousands—until at Inst the Federal forces 
exceeded a million men; it waa fought overa vast area between 
"New Mexico end the eastern sea. Washington and Richmond 
were the chief objectives, It is beyond our scope here to tell 
of the mounting energy of thiat epic struggle that rolled to and 
fro across the hills and woods of Tennessee and Virginia and 
down the Mississippi. There was a terrible waste and killing 
of men. Thrust was followed by vounter-theust; hope gave 
way to despondenoy, atid returned and was again disappointed, 
Sometimes Washington seemed within the Confederate grasp; 
again tho Federal armies wero driving towards Richmond. 

The Confederate, outnumbered. and far poorer I, resouroc, 
fought under s general of supreme ability, General Lee. The 
TOM of the Union was far inferior: For long Lincoln 
clung to General MoClellan, the "Young Napoleon," a podantio, 
dilatory, and disappointing commander. Generals were dis- 
missed, new generals appointed, until ot lest, under Sherman 
and Grant, came victory over the ragged and depleted south. 
Tn October, 1864, n Federal army under Sherman broke through 
the Confederate left and marched down from Tennessee through 
Georgia to the coast, right across the Confederate country, and 
then turned up through the Carolinas, coming in upon the rear 
of the Confederate armies. Meanwhile Grant held Les before 
Richmond until Sherman olosed on him, 

On Aprit 2nd, 1865, the Confederate troops evacuated 
Richmond; on April Oth, Les and hie army surrendered at 
Appomattox Court House, and within month all the remain- 
ing secestionist armies/had Jaid down: their arme and tho Con- 
federacy was at an end. 
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But this four years’ struggle had meant an enormous phy- 
strain for the people of the United States. In 
many states, in Maryland and Kentucky for example, opinion 


upon the war was acutely divided. ‘Tho principle of state 
autonomy was very dear to many minds, and the north seemed 
effect to be forcing abolition upon the south. Many men 


‘were against slavery, but also against interferenoe with the free 

power of each individual state over its own people. In the 

border states brothers and cousins, even fathers and sons, would 

fake opposite sides and find themselves in antagonists armies 
uso 
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contrasted and jen fragments. So through the 
of struggle he stood out an inflexible conviction, 


h io ha oprog Magos df о a Coogee and the 
jaral emi a itate emancipation, 
Lassia zs Pd min ute totnm. He кы fot 
emancipation by stages and with compensation. It was only in 
January, 1805, that the situation had ripened to a point when 
Congress could propose to abolish slavery for ever by a con- 
atitutional amendment; and the war was already over before 
this amendment was ratified by tho stato. 

N be eR dE оа E 1862 and 1863, the first 
passions and enthusiasms waned, and America learnt all tho 
haste OE wk: yerini and war кезеп tion replaced 
volunteering, and changed the spirit o in the 
Routh and the north, Tho wat. beonmo à eig dismal, 
fratricidal struggle. 

July, 1863, saw New York rioting against the drafts, and 
the Demooratic party in the north sought to win the presidential 
election on the plea that the war was a failure and should be 
discontinued. ‘This would, of course, have meant a practical 
victory for the: south. ‘There were organized conspiracies to 
defeat the draft. Ths gaunt, tall man at the White House found 
himself with defeatiste, traitors, dismissed generals, tortuous 
psy poliéiuis snes doubting aid fatigued ‘people’ behind 

him, and uninspired generals and depressed troops before him; 
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and his-chief consolation must have been that Jeferson Davis 
зып could bein little better case, 

English government bad misbehaved, and permitted 
the Confederate agents in England to launch and man three 
swift privateer ships—the Alabama is the best-remembered. of 
them—which were chasing United States shipping from the 
seas. ‘The French army in Mexico was trampling the Monroe 
doctrine in the dirt. Came ‘subtle proposals from Richmond 
to drop the war, leave the issues of the war for subsequent 
discussion, and turn, Federal and Confederate in alliance, upon 
the French in Mexico. Bui Lincoln would not listen to such 
proposals unless the supremacy of the Union was maintained. 
"Tha Americans might do such things as One people but not as two, 

He hold the United Stites together through long weary 
months of reverses and ineffective effort, through black 
of division and failing courage; and there is no record that he 
ever faltered in his purpose. There were times when there 
was nothing to be done, when he sat in White House silent and 
motionless, a grim monument of resolve; times when be relaxed 
dis mind by jesting and broad anecdotes, He was full of 
sardonic humour, but very tender with the pain of others. 
"When some enemies of Grant came to tell him that general 
drank, lie asked for the brand of his whisky-—"for the others." 
‘He was himself a man very abstemious ín his habits, capable 
of either an immense ir oF an immense patience, 

At last in the early months of 1805 it sae plain that victory 
was coming, and he set himself with ll his fores to make suz- 
render easy nnd the treatment of the vanquished the begi 
cf reconciliation. Still his watchword was “Union.” He was 
soon in conlliot with the extremists of his own side who wished 
for a vindictive peace. 

He saw the Union triumphant, He entered Richmond the 
day after its surrender and heard of Lee's capitulation. He 
returned to Washington, and on April 11th niade his last public 
address. His theme was reconciliation and the reconstruction 
of loyal govemument ín the defeated states. On the evening 
of April 15th he went to Ford's ‘Theatre in Washington, and a 
he sat looking at the stage he was shot in the back of the head 
and killed i by an actor named Booth, who had some 
sort of grievance against him, and who had crept into the box 
unobserved. 


Tf the work of healing was impaired and if the United States 
had more trouble and bitterness in the years following the war 
than there was need for, it waa because Lincoln was dead. But 

= 
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saved, and saved for 
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'» repeat, s now thing in the world’s experience. It 
t Powar” in the senes in which that phrase is 
. It is something more modem іп its nature, 
abd with a greater destiny. 
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The Russo-Turkish War arid the Treaty of Berlin. 


A froth upthrust of, what we hays here called, the natural 
Viens against the diplomatic arrangements of the treaty of 
Vienna began in Don when the Christian races in the Balkans, 
became restless and insurgent. 
The Turks p act repressive measures, and embarked 
‘upon massacres of the Bulgarians on sn enormous scale, 
‘Thereupon Russia emet (1877), and after a. year of 
costly warfare obliged the Turks to sign the treaty of San 
Stefano, which waa, on the whole, a sensible treaty, breaking 
[а ан аш ша, And to a large extent estab- 
the natural map. But it had become the tradition of 
British policy to thwart “the designs of Russia”"—houven knows 





tion of tho Turka’ facilities for exaction, perseoution and massacre 
was not made, For a time war seemed very probable. ‘The 
British musie-halla, those lamps to British foreign polioy,, were 
Ñt with patriotic üre, and the London errand-boy going bis 
‘rounds was inspired to chant, with the simple dignity of a great 
people conscious of its high destinies, s eong declaring that: 


"s don't went to fight hut by Ладон И те до, 
Wo o the Mis, we gos the men, we got the 
munnayeioo" .. 
V lance "Jingo" toe say выз раіна 
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and so on to a climax: 


"Tbe Ross'üs shall not. Constanteno . . . plo." 

Tn consequence of this British opposition, a conference was 
assembled in 1878 at Berlin to revise the treaty of San Stefano, 
оМейу їп the interests of the Turkish and Austrian monarchies; 
the British acquired the island of Cyprus, to which they hud no 





Map of the BALKANS 
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sort of right whatever, and which has never been of the slightest 
пее to them; und Lord Besconsfield’ returned triumphantly 
from the Berlin Conference, with what the British were given 
to understand at the time was “Peace with Honour.” 

This treaty of Berlin was the second main factor, the peace 


of Frankfort being the first, in bringing about the great war of 
1914-18. 
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piz 
The (Second) Scramble Jor Overseas Empire- 
We have that in the political lüstory of Europe 


between 1848 1878 the mechanics] revolution was not yet 
ucing amy very revolntionary changes. "The post-revolu- 
Do e ries ee atl ing on within, boars of 
р ашчы eame size and with much the same formalities 
8 they had dono in pre-revolutionary times. But where the 
jnoreased speed and certainty of transport and telographic vom- 
munications were already producing very considerable changes 
‘ef condition and method was in tlie overseas enterprises of Britain 
and the other European powers, and in the reaction of Asia und 
лыы Таор. eighteenth period of di 
"The en: teenth century was a. lisrupting 
empires and disillusioned expansionista, The long and ‘ions 
journey between Britain and Брі ада and their odlonies in America 





vented any really free between the home 
{ур це шшк as 
new and. фаш ict eomminities, distinctive ideas and interests 


snd even modes of speech. Mt they grew, they strained more 
‘and more at the feeble and uncertain link of shipping that joined 
them. Weak trading-posts in the wilderness, like those of 
France in Canada, or trading establishments in great alien oom- 
munities, like those of Britain in India, might well cling for 
bare existence to the nation which gave them support and a 
reason for their existende, That much und no more seemed 
to many thinkers in the erly pait of the nineteenth century 
to be tlic limit set to overseas гий 
Tn 1820 the sketchy great E “empires outside of 
Europe, that hud figured so bravely in the maps of the middle 
eighteenth century, to very small dimensions. 
Only the Russian sprawled as largo us ever across Asia, Tt 
sprawled muck larger in the imaginations of many Europeans 
khan in reality, because of their habit of studying the geography 
of the world upon Mereator’s projection, which enormously 


rated the size of Siberia. 

tt e British Empire in 1815 consisted af the thinly populated 
coastal river and lake regions of Canad, and a great hinterland 
vf wilderness in which the only settlements es yet were the 
Ed stations of the Hudson Bay Company; about à third. 
eee péninsuls, under the rule of the East India 

ihe: const districts of thé Cape of Good Hopo, in- 
eee by blacks and rebellipus-spirited. Duteh settlers; n few 
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trading stations on the coast of West Africa, the rock of Gibraltar, 
the island of Malta, Jamaica, a few. minor slave-labour posses- 
sions in the West Indies, British Guiana in South America, nnd, 
n the other side of the world, two dumps for convicts at Botany 
Bay in Australia and in Tasmania. 

Spain retained Cubs amd a few settlements in the Philippins 
deos. Portugal Hid ji Altia sorma vestiges ot hir ancian? 

claims, Holland had various islands and in tho 

Edê авео ша пао «Ы шаг ап їй cx 
inthe West Indies, France had one or two West India Islands 
and French Guiana, This seemed to be ax much as the Ei 
powers néedod, or were likely to acquire, of the rest of the world. 
Only tho East India Company showed any spirit of 

Tn India, as we have already told, a peculiar empire was 
being built up, not by the British peoples nor by the British 
Gavermments brt by tlie company of privalo adventurers with 
‘their monopoly and royal charter. ‘The company had been 
forced to become & military and political power during the years 
f Indian division and insecurity that followed the break-up of 
India after the death of Aurungzeb in 1707. Tt had learnt to 
trade) in states and peoples during the eighteenth century. 
Olive founded, and Warren Hastings organized, this strange 
new: sort of empire; French rivalry was defeated, as we have 
already told; end by 1708 Lord Mornington, afterwards tho 
Marguis Wellesley, the elder brother of that General Wellesley 
‘who. became the Duke of Wellington, became Governor-General 
of Indie, and net te policy of tho company, definitely upon the 
line of replacing the fading empire of the Grand Mogul by its 
own rule, 


Napoleon's expedition to Egypt was a direct attack upon 
the empire of this British company. While Europe was busy 
with the Napoleonic wars, the Баш Thdia Company, under a 
Succession of governors-general, was playing much the same 
role in India that had been played before by Turkomau and 
suchlike invaders from the north, but playing it with a grester 
eliciensy and tar lesa violence aad oroeliy. And alter tha peach 

Vienna it went on, levying its revenues, making wars, sending 
ambassadors to Asiatio powers, a quaai-independent statea 
state, however, with a marked disposition to send wealth west- 
ward. 

In a previous chapter, we have sketched the break-up of 
itio empiro oE thn. Groat dogal and the sppoaranoe of the Male 

Taita staten, the Rajput prinspaliies, the Moslem, Kingdoms ot 
Oudh and Bengal, and the Sikhs. We cannot tell herein any 
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detail how the Brith company made ite way ө ашретыгу, 
Sometimes as the ally of this power, sometimes of ihat, and 


finally as the conqueror of all. она аи ад, 
Sind, Oudh. 


take on the 
outlines fami- 
liar to tho Eng- 
lish schoolboy 
of to-day, a 
patehworkof 
native states 
embraced and 
held together by 
the- great pro- 
yinoes under 
direct) British 


Now, ns this 


of the company 
grew im the 
périod between 
1800 and 1858, 
the’ mechanical 
revolution was 
quietly abolish- 
ing'tlo great 
distance that 
had once separ- 
ated India and 
Britain. In the 
eld days. the 
rule of the com- 
peny had inter- 
fered little in the 
domestic life of 
the Indian 
Иа) event Tigers avalon за оа тва 
шей ‘to foreign overlords, isd’ hitherto assimilated 
thom; these Englishmen camo аю аө country young, lived 
there most of their lives, and became a part of ite system. Би 
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sow the mechanical revolution began to alter this state of 

Tt became easier for the British officials to go home and 
to have holidays in Europe, easier for them to bring out wives 
and families; they consod to be Indianized; they remained more 
conspicuously foreign and western—and there were more of 
them And they began to interfere more vigorously with Indian 
customs. Magical and terrible things like the telegraph and 
tho railway arrived. Christian missions bocame offensively busy. 
Tf they did not make very many converts, at least they made 
soeptics among the adherents of the older faiths, The young 
men in the towns began to be "Europeanired," to the great 


et India had endured many changes or rulers before, but never 
tha sort of changes in hor ways that these things 
The Moslem teachers and the Brahmins were alike alarmed, 
and tho British were blamed for the progress of mankind. 
Contlicts of economio interests grew more ncute with the in- 
greasing nearness of Europe; Indian industries, and particularly 
tho ancient cotton industry, suffered from legislation: tha 
favonred the British manufacturer. 

A piece of inoredible folly ot the part of the company preci- 
pitated an outbreak. ‘To the Brahmin «cow is sacred; to the 
Moslem the pig is unclean. Anew rifle; needing greased cart- 
ridges—which the men hind to bite—was served out to. the 
company’s Indian soldiers; the troops discovered that their 
cartridges were greased with the fat of cows and swine, This 

ipitated a revolt of tbe company's Indian army, 
tho Indian Mutiny (1867), First the troops mutinied at Meerut. 
‘Then Delhi rose to restore the empire of the Great Mogul. .. . 

‘The British public suddenly discovered Indis. ‘They became 
aware of that little garrison of British people, far away in that 
strange land of fiery dust and wearying sunshine, fighting for 
life against dark multitudes of assailants. How they got there 
and what right they had there, the British public did not ask. 
The love of one’s kin in danger overrides such questions, There 
were massacres and cruclties, 1857 was n year of passionate 
anxiety In Great Britain, With mere’ handfuls of troops the 
‘British leaders, and notably Lawrence and Nicholson, did 
‘amazing. things, They did not sit down to be besieged while 
the mutineers orgunized and gathered prestige; that would 
have lost them India for ever. They ai 1, often: against 
overwhelming odds. "Clubs, not spades, are trumpa,” «aid 
‘Lawrence: 

Whe: Sikhs, the Gurkhas, the Punjab troops stuck to the 








Tn no sense had the mutiny been a popular insurrection; it was 
a mntiny merely oF the Bengal Army, due largely to the un 

‘Tale of the oompany oficials. Ita story abounds 
im instances of Indian help and kindness to Britishi fugitives, 
Bat it was a warning. 

The diret result of the mutiny was the annexstion of the 
Indian Empire to the British crown. By the Act entitled An 
Aet Jor the Beller Government of India, the Governor-General 
became a Viceroy representing the Sovereign, and the plaoo 
of the company was taken by a Secretary of State for Indis 
responsible to the British Parliament. In 1877 Lord Beacons- 
field, to complete this work, caused Queen Victoria to be pro- 

Empress of India. 

Upon these extraordinary lines India and Britain are linked 

at the present time. India is still the empire of the Great 

Mogul, expanded, but the Great Mogul has been replaced by the 
“‘orowned republic” of Great Britain. India became an auton- 
mex ыы жуын ae rule oombines the disadvantage 

‘absolute monarchy: wit impersonality and irresponsibility 
of democratic officialdom. The Indian) with a complaint to 
make had no visible monurch to go to; his Emperor was s 
golden symbol; he must cirsulate pamphlets in England or 
inspiré a question in the British House of Commons. The 
more occupied Parliament was with British affair, the less 
attention India received and the more he was at the mercy of 
her small group of higher officials. 

‘hia was manifestly impossible as a permanent stato of 
affairs. Indian life, whatever its restraints, was moving forward 
with the rest of the world; India had an increasing service of 
newspapers, mn increasing number of educated people affected 
by Western ideas, and an increasing sense of common grievance 
against. her government. There bas been little or no corre: 
sponding adyance: in the education and quality of the British 
official in India during the century. His tradition was a high 
‘one; he was often a man of exceptional quality, but. the system 
‘was titiitnaginative and inflexible. Moreover, the military power 
that stood behind these officials had developed neither in 
character not intelligence during the century. No other class 
hug beon so stagnant intellectually ss tho British military caste. 
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edge and self-control the forceful teachings of Mr, Kipling 
ih E pian 
er the British Empire in directions other than 
that of Indis was by no means so rapid during the earlier half 
фа пеш INE, A. considerable sobob! ol: political 
thinkers in Britain wue disposed to regard overseas possessions 


Mea juvet 
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ns û source of weakness to the kingdom. The Australian settle- 
ments developed slowly until in 1842 the discovery of valuable 
copper mines, and in 185) of gold, gave them a new importance. 
Improvements in transport were also making Australian wool 
fan increasingly marketable commodity in Europe. Сапай». 
too, was not remarkably progressive until 1849; it was troubled 
by dissensions between its Freüch and British inhabitants, 
here were soveral serious revolts, and it was only in 1807 that 
^ new constitution creating a Federal Dominion of Canada 
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relieved its internal strains. Ib was tho: railway that altered 
the Canadian outlook. It enabled Canada, juet as it enabled 
the United States, to expand. westward, to market its com and 
other produce in Europe, and, in spite of its swift and extensive 
growth, to remain in language and sympathy and interests 
one community, The. railway, the steamship, and the tolo- 
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the new mothods of transport were ‘opening. Presently the 
аа Б а а раа ау о “Argentine 
Republic, to feel, in their enttlo trade and coffee growing, 
the inci nearness of the European market. Hitherto the 
chief commodities that find attracted the European powers into 
unsettled and barbaric regions had been gold or other metals, 
spices, ivory, or slaves. But in the latter quarter of the nine- 
teenth the increase of the European populations was 
obliging their governments to look abroad for staple foods; and 
the grwth of scientific industrislism was creating a demand 
der pu rav materi, fae and grease of every kind, rubber, 
and other hitherto disregarded substances. It was plain that 
Great Britain and Holland and Portugal were reaping m great 
‘and growing commercial advantage from their very considerable 
control of tropical and sub-tropical products. After 1871 
Germany, and presently Franco, and later Italy, began to look 
‘unannexed raw-material areas, or for Oriental countries 
lo of profitable modernization. 
So began a iresh scramble all over the world, except in tho 
American region where the Monroe doctrine now barred such 
adyentures, for politically unprotected lands. Close to Europe 


Tn 1890 it was & continent of black mystery; only Egypt and 
the coust were known. A map must show the greatness of the 
European ignoranos st that time. It would need & book as 
long.ns this Oulline to do justice to the amazing story of the 
explorers and adventurers who first pierced this cloud of dark- 
néss, and to tho political agents, administrators, traders, settlers, 
and scientific men who followed in their track, Wonderful 
races of men like the pigmies, strange beasts like the okapi, 
КЕН tras X Bona! aed Sunsets ecto 
astounding scenery of forest: and! mountain, enormous inland 

and gigantic riven and спасао were revealod—s whole 
Bie жо Eten. rema (И марне) МАВ оооба 
and vanished civilization; the southward enterprise of am early 
people, wero discovered. 

Into this: new world came the Europeans, and found tho 
rifle already there in the hands of the Arab slave-traders, and 
megro life in disorder. By 1000, all Africa was mapped, ex- 
plored, estimated, and divided between the European powers; 
divided with mush snarling and disputation into portions that 
left each power uneasy or discontented, but which (seo map) 

much the samo till 1014. Little heed was given to 
the welfare of the ustivces in this scramble. The Arab slaver was, 
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indeed, curbed rather than expelled: but the greed for rubber, 
which was a wild product collected under compulsion by the 
natives in the Belgian Congo—a greed exacerbated by the 
pitiless avarice of the King of the Belgians—and the clash of 
inexperienced European administrators with the native popula- 
tion, led to horrible atrocities. No European power has perfectly 
clean hands in this matter. 

Wo cannot tell here in nny. detail how Great Britain got 
possession of Exypt in 1883, and remained there in spite of the 
fact that Egypt was technically a part of the Turkish Empire, 
nor how nearly this scramble led to war between Franco and 
Great Britain in 1898, when a certain Colonel Marchand, crossing 
Central Afrin from the west coast, tried at Fashoda to seize 
the Upper Nile. In Uganda the French Catholic and the 
British Anglican missionaries disseminated a form of Christians 
ity so heavily charged with the spirit of Napoleon, and so 
finely insistent upon the nuances of doctrine, thata few years 
after its first glimpse of European civilization, Mengo, the 
capital of Uganda, was littered with dead “Protestants” and 
“Catholics” extremely difficult to distinguish from the entirely 
unspiritual warriors of the old regime. 

Nor can we tell how the British Government first let the 
Boers, or Dutch settlers, of the Orange River distriot and the 
Transvaal sot up independent: republics in the inland parts of 
South Africa, and then repented and mmnexed tho Transyaal 
Republic in 1877; nor how the Transvaal Boers fought for fres- 
dom and won it after tbe Battle of Majuba Hill (1881). Majuba 
Hill was made to rankle in the memory of the English people 
by s persistent Press campaign. A war with both republics 
broke out in 1899, a three venrs' war enormously costly to the 
British people, which ended at last in the surrender of the two 
republics. 

"Гей period of subjugation was a brief one. In 1007, after 
the downfall of the imperialistic government whieh had con« 
quored them, the Liberals took the ‘South Afrioan problem in 
hand, and those former republics became free and fairly willing 
isaoclates with Cape Colony and Natal in a confederation. of 
all the states of South Africa os-one self-governing republic. 
under the British crown. 

Tn a quarter of a century the partition of Africa was com- 
pletod. There remained unannexed three comparatively small 
countries: Liberia, settlement of liberated negro slaves on the 
west coast; Morocco, under a Moslem sultan; and Abyssinia, а. 
barbaric country, with na ancient and peculiar form of Chris- 
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tianity, which had successfully maintained its independence 
against Italy at the battle of Adows in 1896, 


$13 
The Indian Precedent in Ама, 


Jte difloult to believe that any large mimber-of people 


really accepted this headlong painting of the map of Africa in 
European colours as a permanent now settlement of the world's 


зо accepted. 
‘There was but a shallow historical background to tho 
mind in the uineteenth century, hardly amy sense of 
what constitutes an enduring political aystem, and no habit of 
penetrating criticism. ‘The quite temporary advantages: that 
the onset of the mechanical revolution in the west had given 
the eon E Bonen over the ee of tho’ Old: Nord 
were » orant of t Mongol 
заада ef the icis ed (llewing oenturea as evidenter 
and assured leadership of mankind. 

senso af the transferability of science and its fruits, 
t realize that Chinamen and Indians could carry оп 
Tesearoh ad ably as Frenchmen or Englishmen. 
there was some innate intellectual drive in 
some innsts indolenss and conesrvatism in the 
ured the Europeans a world predominance for 
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of this infstuntion wae that tho various 
Балои бзр ie s theme not send to semble 
е for the savage and undeveloped regions of the 
surface, so 
о 
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for 
f but also to carve up the populous and civilized 
f Asia aa though these peoples, also, were no morê 
terial for European exploitation, ‘The inwardly 

it outwardly splendid imperialism of the Briti 
India, and the extensive snd profitable posses- 
in ths East Indies, filled thé ruling and mer- 
tho rival Grent Powers with dreama of aimilar 
in the disintegrating Ottoman Empire, and în 

China and Japan, 

closing years of the nineteenth century it was assumed, 
Tender miny verify byan examination of the current 
‘iterature of thoperiod, t: be a natural and inevitoble thing that 
Ord should’ fall under European dominion. With 
benevolent air the European mind prepared iteclf 
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to take up what Mr. Rudyard Kipling called “the White Man's 
Burthen"—tha& is to say, the lordship of the earth. Tho 
Powers set themselves to this enterprise in a mood of jostling 
rivalry, with halkeducated or illiterate populations’ a 

ith a mere handful of men, a few thousand at most, engaged 


state of tension or convulsive change, with a creaking economio 
system of the-most provisional sort, and with. their religions 
far gone in decay. They really believed that the vast popula- 
tion of eastern Asia could be permanently subordinated to 
Ch ple who 

Eren to-day are many people who fail to grasp the 
essential facta (of thia situation, They do not realize that in 


in the world. 

Tt has always beon. difficult to restrain the leakage of know!- 
edge from one population to another, and now it becomes 
impossible, Under modern conditions worldwide economic and 
educational equalization is in the long run inevitable, An 
intellectual and moral rally of the Asiatica is going on at the 

ime. "The slight lee-way of à century or so, à few 
decades may recover. At the present time, for example, for 
‘ons Englishman who knows Chinese thoroughly, or has any 
intimate knowledge of Chinese life and thought, there are 
hundreds of Chinamen conversant sith everything the English 


‘The balauce-of knowledge in favour of Indis may be even 
greater, To Britain, Indis sends students; to India, Britain 
sends officials—for the most part men untrained in solentilio 
observation. ‘There is no organization whatever for the sending 
of European studente, as studente, to examino and inquire into 
dndian history, archeology, and current affairs, or for bringing 
learned. Indians into contact with British students in Britain, 

Since the-year 1808—the year of the seizure of Kinu-Chaw 
by Germany and of Wei-hai-wei by Britain, and the leasing of 
Port Arthur to Russia—eventa in Chiria have moved more rapidly 
than in any other country except Japan. A great hatred of 
Europeans swept like a fame over China, and a political society 
for the expulsion of Europeans, tho Boxers, grew up and broke 
‘out into violence in 1900. This was an outbreak of rage jand 


Б 
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muisohief on quite old-fashioned dines. In 1900 the Boxers 
murdered 250 Europeans and, it is said, nearly 30,000 Christians; 
Chins, not for the first time in history, was under tho iay al 
a dowager empress. She was an ignorant woman, but of great 
doree of character and iin close sympathy with the Boxers, She 
supported them, and protected those who perpetrated outrages 
on: the: Europeans. All that, again, is what might lave hap- 
pened in 500 в.с. or thereabouts against the Huns. 

Things came toa crisis in 1000, The Boxers became more 
and more threatening to the Europeans in China. Attempts 
‘were made to send up additional European guarda to the Peking 
legations, but this only precipitated matters, The German 
minister waa ahot down in the streets of Peking by a soldier 
of the Imperial Guard. ‘The rest of the foreign representatives 
gathered together and made w fortification of the more favour- 

situated legations and stood в siege of two months. A 
combined allied force of 20,000 under a German general. then 
marched up to. Peking-and relieved the legations, and the 

to Bian-fu, the old capital of Tai-tsung in Shensi. 
Some. of the European troops committed grave atrocities upon 
the Chinese vivil population. "That brings one up to about the 
level of 1880, let us say; 
followed the. practical annexation: of Manchuria by 
Rusia, a squabble among the powers, and in 1904 a British 
invasion of Tibet, hitherto a forbidden country. But what 
did not appear ion the surface of these eventa, and what made 
all those events fundamentally different, was that China now 
contained a considerable number nf able people who had a 
European education snd European knowledge. 

The Boxer insurrection subsided, and then the influence of 
this new factor began to appear in talk of & constitution (1908), 
in the suppression of opium-smoking, and in educational reforms. 


1909, making China a limited monarchy, But Chins is not 
to be moulded to the Japanese pattem, and the revolutionary 
stir continued, Japan, in her own reorganization, and in 
accordance with ber temperament, had turned her eyes to the 
monarchist West, but Chins was looking across the Pacific- 
Tn 1911 the essential Chinese revolution began. In 1919 the 
emperor abdicated, and the greatest community in the: world 
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At the present’ timo it is probable that ‘there is more good 


tion snd the tion of the civilization than wo 
should find directed to the welfare of any single European people. 
China will presently have a modernized ipt, & 
press, new and vigorous modern anized 





Teorg: 
industrial system, and Б af alo and am cni 
inquiry. "Tho natural industry and ingenuity of her vast popu- 
lation will be released to co-operate upon. terms of equality 
with the Western world, 

She has great internal difficulties ahead of ker yet; of that 

то man сап jodge. А phas of divi war and commotion ie 

fevertheless, the time may not be very distant 

when the Federated States of China may be at one with the 

United States of America snd a pacified and reconciled Europe 
in upholding the organized peace of the world. 


gu 
The History of Japan. 


‘The pioneer country, however, in the recovery of the Asiatio 
peoples was not China but Japan. We have outrun our story 
in telling of China, Hitherto Japan has played but a smail 
part in this history; her secluded civilization has not contri- 
Tied very gly to the) general sheping of hamad destinis 

she hus received much, but sho has given little. ‘The original 
inhabitants of the Japanese islands were probably a northern 
people with remote Nordio afines о Наху Авы. Dut the 
Japanese propor are of the Mongolian race. Physically they 


culture, but they may also have absorbed from the south n 
Malay and even-a Negrito element. 

Whatever the origin of the Japanese, there can be no doubt 
that their civilization, their writing, and their literary and 
artistic traditions are derived from the Chinese. They were 

ing from barbarism in the second and third century of 
the Christian era, and one of their earliest acts as a people 
outside their own country was an invasion of Korea under a 
queen dingo; who wer to have played larga part in estab 
lishing their civilization. Their history is an interesting and 
romantic one; they developed a feudal system and a tradition 
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‘began his teaching there, The Jesuit accounts describe & country. 
‘(greatly devastated by perpetual feudal war. For a time Japan 

European intercourse, and tho Christian missionaries 
tade i grest number of converta.: A certain William Adama, 
of Gillingham їп Kent, became the most trusted European 
adviser of the Japanese, and showed thom how to build big 
ships, Thero were: voyages in dapanese-built ships to India 
and Peru. 

‘Then aross complicuted quarrels between the 8 
Dominicans, the Portuguese Jesuits, and the English and Duteh 
Protestants, each warning the Japanese against the evil political 
designs of the others. ‘The Jesuits, in s phase of ascendancy, 
е ушан ее нн шы ith great acrimony. 

troubles Interwove with the feudal conflicts of the time. 


Tri tho cnd the Jay came to tht conclusion that the Euro- 
peans ud their Christianity were an intolerable nuisanco, and 
that Catholio Christianity im particular was a mero cloak for 


the political deenms of the Pope and the Spanish monarohy— 
already: in possession of tho Philippine Islands; thers was a 
grout-and conclusive perteoution-of tho Christians; nnd in 1038 
Japan, with the exception of one wretehed Dutch factory oh 
the minute island of Deshima in the harbour of Nagasaki, wa 
absolutely closed to Europeans, and remained closed for over 


200 увага. 

‘The Duteb on Deshinis were exposed to almost unendurable 
indignities. "They had no intercourse with any Japanese except 
the special offioinla appointed to deal with them. ‘two 
centuries the Japanese remained aa completely cut off from the 
‘rest of the world a though they lived upon another planet. It 
was forbidden to build any ship larger than a mere coasting 
boat: No Japunese-could go abroad, and no European enter 
tho ‘country. 





tray the slightest disrespect was to risk being slashed 
death by his samurai, Tho elect classes lived lives of romantio 
aulventure without ono redeeming gleam of novelty; they loved, 
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asl evd knowlege, cooped'up in these land of empty 


Кын ыр тан кис went onto wider yaaa 
end new powers. Strange shipping became more frequent, 


with tho outer universe; came warnings that Japan wna not 
keeping pace with the power of the Western world. In 1937 n 
(окы кей En Caps sequ нына 
stars, and carrying some Japanese sailors ahe had picked up far 
кисе 
presently reap) on ips. One in 1849 
came to demand the liberation of eighteen shipwreoked Amerioun 
sailor. ‘Then in 1953 came four American, warabips under 
Commodore Perry, and refused to be driven away, He lay 
at anchor in forbidden waters, and sent messages to the two 
Ties who at thst tine shared tho control of Japan. In 1854 
he returned with ten ships, amazing ships propelled by steam 
aud equipped with big guns, and he made proposals for trade and 
trom, that’ ho арале tnd ino, powerito rei, Ho 
landed with.a guard of 500 men to sign the treaty. 
Boris meia йана бабы око кайшы eee 
through the streets. 

‘Russia, Holland, and Britain followed in the wake of America. 
Foreigners entered the country, and conflicts between them 
and Japanese gentlemen of spirit ensued. A British subject 
was killed in a. street brawl, and a Japanese town was bombarded 
by the British (1863). A-great nobleman, whose estatés com- 
manded the Straits of Shimonoseki, saw ft to fire on foreign 
"yessala, and a second bombardment by a fleet of British, French, 
Dutch, and American warships destroyed bis batteries and 

seattered his swordamen. Finally, an allicd equadron, (1865), 

аа оп О срод a rétiloation of tho traaticn ich 
аиа 

"The humiliation of the Japanese by these events was intense, 
ی و‎ Hen Heel in 

such humilintions. With astonishing energy and intelligence 
TRA am 'Dassscives- to brlag their culture, od organization ù up 
to the level of the European powers. Never in all the histor 
Кал малы то жыны M rS p ары йн. 
In 1866 she waa a mediaval people, a fantastic caricature of. tho 
extremist romantic feudalism: in 1809 hers was a completely 
Westernized people, an a level with the most advanced European 
powers, and well in advance of Russia. She completely dis- 
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polled the persuasion that Asia was in somo irrevocable way 
hopelessly behind Europe. She mado all European progress 
seem sluggish and tentative by comparison. 

‘We cannot tell here in any detail of Japan's war with China 
in 1804-95. It demonstrated the extent of her Westernization. 
Sho had sn efficient Westernized army snd « small yet sound 
fleet. But the significance of her renascence, though it waa 
appreciated by Britain and the United States, who were already 
treating her as if she were a European state, was not under- 
stood by the other Great Powers engaged in the pursuit of new 
Indias in Asia. Russia was pushing down through Manchuria 
to Korea, France was already established far to the south in 
‘Tonkin and Annam, Germany was prowling bungrily ou the 
look-out for some settlement. "he ihres powers combined to 
prevent Japan reaping any fruits from tbe Chinese war, and 
particularly from establishing herself on the mainland at the 
ing the Japan sea. She was exhausted by her 
war: with China, and they threstened her with war. 

In 1998 Germany descended upon China, and, making the 
murder of two missionaries her excuse, annexed s portion: of 
the province of Shantung. Thereupon Russis seized {һе 
Lino-tung peninsula, and exiorted the consent of China to an 
extension of her trans-Siberian railway to Port Arthur; and in 
1900 she oocupied Manchuria, Britain was unable to resist 
the imitative impulse, and seized the port of Wei-bai-wei (1898). 

How alarning these movements mnst have been to every 
intelligent Japanese a glance at the map will show. "They led 
to a war witi Russia which marka ап epock in the history of 
Asia, the close of the period of European arrogance, The 
Russian people were, of course, innocent and ignorant of this 
trouble that was being made for them halfway round the 
world, and the wiser Russian statesmen were against those 
foolish: thrusts; but a gång of financial adventurers surrounded 
the Tsar, including the Grand Dukes, his cousins, They had 
ambled deeply in the prospective looting of Manchuria and 
Ghins, and they would aufer no withdrawal, So there began 
а transportation of great armies of Japanese soldiers across the 
sea to Port Arthur and Korea, and tho sending of endless train- 
oada of Russian ts along the Siberian railway. to. die in 
iliose distant battlefields. 

The Russians, badly led and dishonestly provided, were 
beaten on sea and land alike. The Russian Baltio Fleet sailed 
round. Africa to be utterly destroyed in the Straits of Tsushima. 
A revolutionary movement among the common people of Russia, 
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was beginning to drop his load in eastern Avia. For some 
years, however, Germany: remained’ in uneasy. possession of 
Kinu-Chau; 


$15 
Close of the Periott of Overseas Rzpanvion, 


We have already noted how the enterprise of Italy: in 
inia had been checked at the terrible Battle of Adowa 
)), in which: over 2,000 Ttalians were killed and mare than 
4,000;taken prisoner. The phase of imperial expansión at the 
expense of organized non-European states was manifestly 
drawing to a close. It hud entangled the quite: mufficiently 
cal pial гос pelea. of Gees. ina aie, 
Haly, Germany and Russia with tho affnire of tonsider- 
alios le alien, unassimilable, and resentfnl populations: Great 
Britain had Egypt (not formally annexed as yet), Indin, Burma; 
апі: variety of such minor problemes ва Malta nnd. Shangbnj; 
ees ме урны икен herself eee and Annam. im 
ion to in was newly entangled in 
Morocco; Italy had dn оао for Ват in "Tripoli; and 
German ovens in , though its "place in. tbe mun" 
seemed x poor one, derived what satisfaction оао бшш 
зн & prospective war with Japan over Kiau-Chon. 
All these "imubjeot/ lands bad populstions ai n level of 
рев олени i otee EE 
со development of a native ala 
EE oua sd ME MEE 
КЕ a тыгы жаен Ыраа Шел ннде of Beinni 
been fur too busy selieving ї{һезе empires to bave any 
o ا و‎ 


E E A 


themsel وا‎ 
arrassed by the discovery. The East came to the Western 
capitals with perplexing demands, In London tha common 
Englishman, much preoocupied by strikes, by economic riddles, 
by questions of nationalization, municipaiization, and the like, 
found that his path was crowed and his publio meetings were 
attended by a large and increasing number of swarthy gentle 
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‘men in turbans, foxes, and other strange headgear, all saying in 
effect: “You have got us. The people who represent your 
government have destroyed our own government, and prevent 
vn making a new one. What are you going to do with 
e 


$16 
‘The British Empire in 1914. 


We may note hero ‘the very various nature of th 
constituents of the British Empire їп 1914. Tt was and isa 
‘quite unique political combination; nothing of the sort hus 
ever existed before. It is a new thing in political history, just 
ss tho United States is a naw thing. It ia a larger and à more 
complicsted thing than such nationalist states as Franco, 
Holland or Sweden. 


= 





government 
‘of the empire, 

‘Next in order of political importance to the British States 
were the “crowned republics” of Australia, Canada, Now- 
foundland (the oldest British possession, 1683), New Zealand, 
‘and South Africa, all practically independent and self-governing 
tates in allinnoe with Greab Britain, but each with a repro- 
sentative of the Crown appointed by the Government in office; 

Nest, the Indian Empire, an extension of the empire of the 
Great Mogul, with its dependent and “ protected " states reac! 
now from Baluchistan to Barma, and including Aden, iit hll 
of which empire the British Crown und thë Indis Office (under 
Parliamentary control) played the réle of the original Turkoman 
dynasty; 

‘Then the ambiguous possession of Egypt, still nominally a 
part of the Turkish Empire and still retaining ite own отго 
the Khedive, but under almost despotic British official rule. 
Egypt, be it noted, was made a quasi-independent kingdom in 
"alliance" with Britain in 1023. 

Then the still more ambiguous "Anglo-Egyptian" Sudan 





= 
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vince, occupied and administered jointly. by the British and 
by the Egyptian Government; 

‘Then a number of partially self-governing communities, 
some Brit аа кн cel ана 
and an appointed executive, such ns Jamaica, the Bahamas, 
Bermuda, Malta. A new and much more liberal Maltese con- 
stitution was promulgated in June, 1920, practically putting 
Malta on the footing of a selt-goveming colony- 

Then tho Crown colonies, in which the rule ofthe Britixl 
Home Government (through the Colonial Ofice) verged on 
autocracy, as in Ceylon, Trinidad, and Fiji (where there was 
sn appointed council) and Gibraltar and St. Helena (where 
there was a governor); 

"Then grea areas of (chiefly) tropical lands, raw-product 
areas, with politically weak and under-civilized native com» 
munities, which were nominally proteotorates, and. adminis- 
tered] either by a High Commissioner set over native chiefs (as 
in Basutoland) or oyer a chartered company (as in Rhodesin). 
In some cases the Foreign Office, in some cass the Colonial 
Office, und in some cases the Indis Office had been concerned in 

acquiring tlie possessions that fell into this last and least definite 
class of all, but for the most part the Colonial Office was now 
responsible for them. 

Tt will be manifest, therofore, that no single office and no 
single brain had ever comprehended the British Empire asm 
whole. Itwaa a mixture of growths and accumulations entirely 
different from anything tbat had ever been called an empire 
before. 

Tt guaranteed @ wide peace and security; that is why it wis 
endured and sustained by many men of the "subject" ruces— 
dn spite of official tyrannis and insufficiencies, and. of much 
negligence on the part of the “home” public, 

Like the “Athenian empire,” ib was an overseas empire; 
its ways were seo ways, and its common link was the British 
Navy, Liko all empires, its cohesion was dependent physically. 
upon a method of communication; tbe development. of ses- 
manship, shipbuilding, and steamships between tho sixteenth 
amd ninbteenth centuries lind made it a. possible and convenient 
Pax—the "Pax Britannica"—and fresh developments of mir 
‘oy ewift land transport or of underses warfare might at any 
timo make it inconvenient or helplessly insecure, 
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т 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. 


"We have been writing of the nineteenth century because 
st id & convenient existing term to use, but it will be plain 
reader by this time that the period of this chapter is not 
дт 1900, but from 1818 to 1014. елын 

was no great catastrophe, no great ing-point, 
"the changes that went on were very considerible indeed, but 
they were not sudden nor were they in any sense reversals of 
the general process. 

Before we deal with the convulsion with which this century 
Progress and invention concluded, it will be well to give 
sections to the artistic forms in whieh It expressed itself. 
have already dealt with the development of its scientific 
Kicwledgs and its political philosophy; we will now glance first 
ant its plustic and plotorial art, then at its musical life, and then 
егы expressive literature. à 

‘The story of European painting in the opening half of the 
nineteenth century reflected the social changes of tho timo. 
Té-was a time in which the middle class, the serious commorcial 
typo, was increasing very rapidly in wealth and importance; 
it жаз а time of enriched manufacturers and new financial 
wucceses, Presently came tho milways,. steamships, overseas 
trade in staples and the large speculative fortunes that, arose 
directly and indireotly out of these things. The restored 
European Courts were tinged by a disposition to propitiate 
tnd ussociste with this new weslth, The sucessful manu- 
facturer became the typloal patron of painting and architecture. 
He was trying to assimilate himself to the gentlefolk. He 
desired rather pictures made by gentlemen for gentlemen, than. 
disturbing power or disconcerting beanty. Ho desired pictures 
before whioh ie vould eat his dinner or drink his tea in comfort 
and satisfaction, and he was prepared to pay liberally for them. 
‘The К нары э TN (1748-1828), the 

spe painters Constable (1776-1887) and 
ааг (1775-1851), David nnd Ingres, of whom we have spoken 
ae expressing the spirit of the Franch Empire, pissed and left 
mo equals. But the painting of pictures became a very соп- 
i "hs British Royal Academy, the French 
Salon, held annual exhibitions of piotures painted to please, 
And artista bought large distinguiabed houses nnd lived lives of 
respectable с хат in England many уеге even knighted. 
Sculpture in the same direction. The appreciation of 


E 


to 
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pictures, if it cessed to be very intense, became very wide. 
For large sections of the English public, an annual pilgrimage 
to Loudon "to seo the Academy" became almost obligatory. 
‘But as the century passed on beyond ita middle years, the 
some tendency to unrest that had disturbed tho religious and 
social routines of Europe appeared in the world of art. In 
England Ruskin (1819-1000) and Willem Mori (1834-1896) 
the academic inunities of art and contemporary 
e disturbing effectiveness. "There were schisms 
in the profession of painting; there appeared new schools, and 
SUUS Sa Pos ftspscits ир жайы {OE танага а 
methods in the work of those earlier days before painting becanis 
elegant. Under the approval of Ruskin and Morris they tuned 
iir spes baok to the Mille Ager sad painted Arüinriam 
heroes and Damosels Other, still more rebellious, 
spirita кө ше eyes towards the world about them. Corot 
(1706-1575) had maintained bis vigour of vision throughout 
this period of dullness, and after the disaster of 1870-71 France 
saw a great resumption of the precedents of Rembrandt and 
Velasquez in tho work of such masters as Degas, Manet and 
Renoir. With them must be named the great American 
Whistler (1324-1003). People tired, almost unconsciously, of 
the polite picture, and a style of domestic architecture came 
into vogue which tolerated no surrender of wall-space to the 
framed oil-painting. Ae the period closed, the output of easet 


the closing years of the nineteenth century there were 
aaa igus to show. that maninira o tnd tenet 
in Representation of flowers and 


sentation became x secondary and subdued quality in ‘palatine 
and sculpture, We have already noted a previous period of 
realistic rendering iti the time of Akhnaton in Egypt and another 
the Greco-Roman period, and we keye remarked how 
rapidly tbls latler phnae peseed Into Бо коет, Пайлот ап 
of Byzantine and Gothis work and the formal and 

geometrical methods of Moslem decoration. Still earlier the 
vivid impressionism of the later Paliotithio period had been 
followed by the formalism of the early Neolithic art, Now, 
again, fn the Bist and soond deenden of ho twentith contig 
find art turning awny, aa if gluttod, from reality, disregarding 
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outer form for the traces of motion, becoming once mor analy- 
tical and symbolical. "This drift seems likely to continue. lt 
is also helped now by the increasing efficiency of photography 
for merely circumstantial precision. The world wearies of 
andi 


century opened in a phase of architectural dullness, 
The classical tradition, sustained by the rule of classicul pedants 
in the schools, had gradually dominated and checked the free 
development of the Renaissance style, and most now buildings 
betrayed their regret for an age gone by two thousand years 
Pelee Livy where apposed whtediaced colonzadsd: taped 
of stucco. ‘Then, with tho Romantic. revival in literature upon 
which we wil presently enlarge, and with the collapse of 
Napoleon's attempt to revive Imperial Rome, came a shifting 
of the attention of this most imitative period to the Middle 

‘There was & Gothio revival after the classic revival, 
was particularly powerful in Britain, and produced, 
among many other remarkable exploits, the present Houses of 
Parliament. ‘Then the period of Queen Anne, which had been 
distinguished by a special development of the still living Renis- 
sinbe modes, was invoked. Architects in Britain would build 
you a hall or house in the classio, Gothic, Scotol baronial or 
Queen Anne style; the one style that did not appear anywhere 
was the Nineteenth Century style. ‘Tho Englishmen went 
about in trousers and top-hnts and dingy coloured clothes, 
severely modern and sober, but their houses and public buildings 
were dressed In tho dispirited fashions of the past, аз if for some 


a 


Jn France and Germany there was much more architectural 
initiative; the Renaissance style still lived and developed in 
» ‘Such interesting problems in: architecture, however, 

‘as were afforded by railway stations, railway bridges, ware- 
houses, factories, and so forth, were never seriously uttempted 
anywhere—with the possible exception of Germany. An in- 
éficient. ugliness was the rule for such buildings. It was as if 
the rush of new needs; now materials, and new opportunities 


i 
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throughout a large part of the century. 'The gross increase-in 
the European populations, that absorbed so much of the in- 
greased resources of the time, led to a frightful proliferation of 
low-grade housing about the growing towns; endless rows of 
mean small houses in Britain, gawky tenement houses in most 
other European countries. Only as the century closed, and 
the binth-rate foll and the nutomobie camo into sect in rodis- 
tributing the population that had been breeding and congesting 
about the railway stations, did any general interest in domestic 
architecture revive and plezsant modern types of cottage and 
country house appear, 

America in colonial days had produced an extremely agree- 
able type of country house, more particularly in Virginia and 
the South, an adaptation to local conditions of British country- 
Lows architecture, which itself sprang from tbe fruitful Renais- 
sanco stem. We have already noted Sir Christopher Wren’s 
contribution to this development. Apart from this domestio 
side, American architecture until the closing decades of the 
century was mainly transplanted European design. ‘The Capitol 
‘at Washington, for example, is French work. It might have 
been built in Paris or Brussels. Much of the domestic housing 
‘was flimsy and commonplace. When Britain adopted the sash 
window, América retained the continental easement. But in 
the eighties and nineties of the century the growing wealth and 
self-reliance of the new world broke out into new and vigorous 
architectural initiatives, Ameries began to use steel, glass and 
concrete construction with an increasing boldness and success. 
‘Thess materials und the invention and perfection of the 
"elevator" rendered possible buildings of a hitherto unpre- 
sedented height and scale. In 1870 American architecture 
scarcely existed; by 1910 America was far in advance of any 
other country in the world in. the freshness and courage of ite 
new buildings. At on interval came Germany. The names of 
Richardson (1838-1886) and Stanford White (1853-1906) stand 
out among the American architects of this new period. 

tis to the America of the twentieth century that we must 
look for the gradual expression in building and housing of the 
new powers and resources the nineteenth century revealed to 
miankind; and nesocinted with this development of architecture 
‘we may count on new and remarkable developments there of 
sculpture, painting, mosaic nnd the decorative arts generally. 
Tn that continent will be the greater opportunity, the greater 
wealth, the greater freedom of mind. 
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ғаз 
Musie н the Nineteenth Century, 


The flow of musical creation that was in progress during the 
eighteenth century suffered little let or hindrance throughout 
the period of this chapter. Wo have named Mozart and 
Beethoven ae culminating figures of the eighteenth century. 
Beethoven carries us over into the nineteenth century and 
‘beside him we must put his contemporary Weber (1 (1786-1826) 
An experimentalist and imovator of cardinal importance, and 
little later the very considerable figures of Schubert (1797-1828), 
Mendelssohn (1800-1847), and Schumann (1810-1856). Nor 
сап же César Franck's (1822-1890) “Cathedrals. of 
Sound.” Music was now passing more and more out. of the 
domain of тода. änd noble patronage into the concert ball and 
the appeal to the suffrages of a specially cultivated publie, Side 
by side with opera, there was an increasing production of song 
‘and pisnoforte pieces for the refined home and of dance misio 
for the social gathering. ‘There was no corresponding advance 
religious music after the days of Handel and Bach. But 
royal patron was still of importance to tho composer of 
t operas, and tho courts of Bavaria and Russia especially 
Wera the fostering-places ofa new "opera-drama' and.a new 
conception of the ballet. 
je musio of the century the broadening 
interests ol the sge, Composers began to seek for new themes 
ма a now HR ‘amidst the folk-music of the esst European 


and eastern peo; 
Chopin. б-а) utilized Poliah, Liszt (1811-2886) and 
Joachim (1831-1907) Hungarian sources of inspiration, and 
Brahms (1893-1897) went still further afield to India for material 








£ 
Ё 
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steps of Weber. Ho broke up the established tradition of 
operi, dramatized and broadened end expanded the range of 
tal music, charged it with new power and passion. 
dn Russia, Tohaikovaky (1840-1803), Moussorgeky (1895- 
1881), and Rimsky Koreakov (1844-1008) were to discover new 
realms of colour and delight, 
Here, in the limited space at our disposal, ws can but name 
Czech Dyofik (1841-1004), the lively enterprise of Richard 
Seat (born 1864), and the fresh beauty of Debussy (1862 
mp. 
So far America has contributed Little to recognized great 


il; 
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musio. But just as the United States suddenly leapt forward 
frou architectural nothingness into great architecture with the 
new occasions, tho steel construction and the untried materials 
of the nineties, so it is possible that at any time there may come 
the dawn of new musical forms and emancipatinns out of the 
West. | For some tire noise lina been coming over from America 
to Europe in increasing volume—and sometimes it is very 
cheerful noise. Тһе negro spirit hae worked up into the dance 
foom and the music hall. he time may come when in the 
concert hall, at least, the American may core to be proud of 
and grateful for that stream of black in the south, But here 
Wa cannot discourse of jazz and its associated developmenta, 
‘We shall say no more of music in this Outline, ‘The present 
period is a period characterized by a wide distribution of what. 
was once the privilege of a cultivated class, The gramophone, 
the pianola, the broadcasting apparatus, are making the whol 
world familiar with tho best and greatest composers, 





#19 
The Rise of the Novel to Predominance in Literature, 


In the space at-our disposal here it is impossible to give much 
more than the barest, most simplified account of the great flood 
of literary activities through which the new forces of this century: 
of expansion sought expression, We haye already dealt with 
the lending ideas of the founders and makers of Socialism and 
of tle influence of the enlarging acientifie vision spon religious, 
political and social ideas. Bot it is impossible for us to do fall 
justice to the significance and coutinuing influence of such 
greot practical thinkers as Adam Smith (1723-1790), Maltbus 
(1766-1834), and their Sa teeta: of such und and 
Penetrating speculations as those: of Schopenhauer (1788-1800) 
and Nietsche (1844-1000) in Germany, Hegel (1770-1831), 
Main, ie for us like & tempting item wt the end of too long & 
menu, We mnst leave him. He deflected the current of 
modern thought very curiously, but it recovers from his de- 

in. 


Nor can we discuss here the accidents of taste and absurdities 
a interpretation that made Lord Byron (1788-1824), that dog- 
gerel sntirist with the philosophy of a man-about-town, into а 
great figure in tbe nineteenth-century conception of literature 
throughout Europe, nor weigh the value of Goethe (1740-1832), 
who was for many years the intellectual and wathetic god of 
Germany. He has that prominenoo no longer. He littered the 
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German mind with a great wealth of uprooted and transplanted 
elassiciem. He was great, elegant and industrious. He was 
the, oble collector in literaturo as Byron was the noble robal; 

"The century opened with a considerable outburst of poetry, 
portioulariy in Britain: “Tt was postry with charscteistior of 
‘its own; there was a new realization of nature as bei 
emotional relationship with mam, am unconacions 

and an unrestrained appronoh to the deepest questions 
about life, as though almost unawares the poet had gone out of 
the fabric of established and accepted beliefs into a free universe. 
The poems of this phase had generally a narrative thread that 
Was reduced sè times to a shadow—and they rumbled graces- 
fully, argumentatively, variously, Shelley (1792-1822), Keats 
(1705-1821), Wordsworth (1770-1850), are the outstanding 
names of this ago of English poetio expression. Wordsworth 
with a very variable artistry gave voice to a mystical pantheism, 
a deep sense of God in Naturo. Shelley was the first and 

‘of modern pocts. His thought was saturated with 

Scientific ideas and his perveption of the transitory nature of 
the political institutions of his time was far in advance of апу 
contemporary. ‘Ths poetic impulse was sustained in England 
in the sucereding generation with greater melody and beauty 
and less far-reaching implications by Tennyson (1809-1892), 
who achieved a great popularity, flattered Queen Victoria, and 
was the first among British poets to be made a peer for lis 
poetry, Hie Morie d'Arthur is worthy to stand beside tho 
architecture of the time, ‘The fame of Longfellow (1807-1882) 
Was not so much an American equivalent ss an American retort 


Developing more slowly end against the discouragement of 
the scholastic, neademio and critical worlds, the form of prose 
fiction rose by degrees to equality with and then to m pre- 
dominance over poetry. ‘That was what people were really 
reading, that was what the times required, ‘The great prose 
book about life, with a harmtive progression in its substance, 

foreshadowed by Rabelnis and developed by the dis- 
Жн novela ol Fielding 4nd Steras, emerged slowly to com: 
pletion and recognition as tlie century progressed. As it gre 
in length and power, the short novel and the that story ap- 
geared beside it. 





The earlier novels were stories of events and studies cf 
manners: Fanny Burney (1762-1840) takes us back to the world 
ef Dr, Johnson. Jane Austen (1776-1817), working wi 
marrow limite, carried on the tradition: cf feminine observa- 
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tion finely expressed. Front the restrainte and limitations of 
Lo) usum pesce ped qoe 
novel ir junc i f the centi 

{торо bounds. I> fe = 


‘A very great.and central figure in the enlargement of the 
novel was the German writer Jean Paul Richter (1763-1820), 
His narrative is a mere thrend for jewelled and decorated digres- 
sions, Another great German) writer was Heine (1797-1890). 
Richter affected the work of the English writer Thomas Carlyle 
very profoundly. Through Carlyle the discursive and enriching 
influence of Richter reached Charles Dickens (1812-1870) and 
George Meredith (1828-1909). Thackeray (1811-1863), the great 
rival of Dickens, wandered and philocophized and buttonholed 
his reader, but in à fashion that derives rather from Sterne than 
from the Germana, Charles Reade (1814-1884), in hie Cloister 
and the Hearth, presented the. still living issues between Pro- 
iestantism and Catholicism in Europe in the fabrio of a great 
fomnnoe, Both Thackeray and Carlyle found their disposition 
o discuss life freely leading them away from the form of frank 
fiction tawarde the interprotation of historical phases. There 
is a natural and necessary connection between tho great novel 
of tlic English type and history. Carlylo's French Revolution 
and his Prederick the Greal were read like novels, and an im: 
menas success Waa made by. Macaulay (1800-1860) with his 
history of the later Stuart period. It is the fault of historians 
rather than the fault of the public if history i» not widely read. 
Such brilliant historical writers as Lytton, Strachey, Guedalla. 
andi Belloo are as popular a4 novelists in England and America, 

1n France, the same necewities and curiosities that broadened 
the English novel from a mere story to a picture and interpreta- 
tion of life, inspired Balzao (1797-1850) to the vast enterprise 
of his Gomédis Humaine. Ata great distance below him, bis 
successor, Zoln (1840-1902), wrote his kindred Rougon-Macquart 
cycle, a group of novels tracing the fortunes of a copious French 
family through several generations. Vietor Hugo (1802-1885) 
шп by hime, am exuberunt, bold, florid and sometimes 
rather tawdry mind, erupting plays, poems, novels and political 
disquisitions. But in France the influence of the Academy, the 
classical tradition, the tradition of scholastic discipline, though 
it could not restrain these exceptional cases, did on the whole 
tame and subdue the art of fiction- It must have "form," said 
the-pedagogues. It must be “‘correct.” It must not digress, 
It must be politely impersonal in its manner. So the French 
novel was obstructed on its way to the limitless freedoms of 

E 
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experiment thai the British school enjoyed. Within the limits 
thus fixed; Flaubert (1821-1890) is the most subtle and finished 
of French writers. 
"Thomas Hardy eat apse the last of the great Victorian 
rather to this French classical school than 
the British tradition in fiction. Ho rebelled in his later years 
меши ‘the limitations he had set himself, abandoned the novel 
form altogether, and in The Dynasts, a representation of the 
whole Napoleonic adventure in the form of a dramn, he achieved 
his crowning masterpiece, another instance of the close affinity 
ot eA great novelist to the interpretative historian. 
je desire to know about life and what is happening to it, 
а аюны шне Ше шу and keenly, that made 
tho British impatient of the formal restrictions of poetry and 
elevated the novel = its cognate forma to literary predominance, 
spread sciat the European countries. Germany, Rusia, 
Scandinavia, in particular, produced great literature in this 
form. The outstanding name amidst a multitude of excellont 
novelist is that of Gustav Freytag (1816-1895). Norway 
Produced its Bjornson (1832-1910); Russia a. great galaxy of 
splendid writers from Gogol (1800-1852) to Dostoieveky (1521- 
а ger (1818-1883), Tolstoy (1828-1900), and Tohehof 


Жа аваа та ia suspi bury very pur aod 
eurious. Intermingled with the types and classes whose minds 
were filled with doubts and progress, were types and social 
strata in activo resistance to progressive ideas. Side by sida 


Scott is u figure whose enormous contempora 
will, like Lord Byron's, perplee posterity. He began 
a нле. and wrote two long, glih narrative 

then wrote a series of historical romances, 





tion. ‘These appealed enormously to gentlefolks 
And prosperous people, alarmed by the cold uncertainties of the 
and questioning present. He was the begetter of » 
ave of romantio and regretful ction, not only throughout the 
English-speaking world, but throughout Europe. 
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Upon the Continent, these two writers, strangely. translated 

or paraphrased, were used ns symbols of а vague large wave of 
iniuiencet, complex in origin, inadberent in aim and quality, 
and now happily dispersed and done with—the Romant 
оаа а 
colour, it meant gestures towards adventure in armour-and.a 
disapproval of contemporary fashions and interests, Ik meant 

instinet against reason and emotion against science. Its ten- 
dency to aha language vu tempered, by e indoles oit 
exponents, It had mom of the nature of a drinking bout 
followed by a riot than. of a phase in intellectual and esthetic 
progress, It was opposed not only to the realities of the present, 
but to the classio past, It was catholic, it was individualiatio, 

it rovived the fairies and wallowed in sham legends; it was 
tiller: ib was, in the final reckoning, nothing. 

Та Germany it was written about enormously and heavily, 
but it pervaded all Europe. Shakespeare was claimed ва 





costume novels in eee рига о tha Engish 
ан etes ei eed 
business men could forget the responsibilities of their business 
activities and the question of where, if anywhere, they thought 
they were going, by dreaming themselves the gallant . 
soldiers, highwaymen and rescuers of distressed damsels, who 
‘as the heroes of these stories. There was no pretenoe 

to analyse the appearances and eignificanos of the period in this 
costume stuff. That was its charm. It was the refuge of minds 
passionatdly anxious not to think. Tho mentality of the 
characters was the mentality of the prosperous mi 
purified and idealized. 

R. L, Stevenson (1850-1894), the last of tho Scott dynasty 

of romantio writers, confessed himself capable of better things 
and called himself a montal prostitute—as, indeed, he was. The 
costume novel was written on the Continent, but it never became 
a seriou industry there as it did in the English-speaking syetem, 
because the rapid development of a prosperous reading middlo- 
lass came later upon the Continent ond under circumstances 
that were mentally more stimulating, 

Ax a very recent development, we may note thai after a 
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eyes of some typical individual, The most remarkable of these 
‘How long novels has been the Jean Oristophe of Romain Rolland 
Qorn 1868), which was published in tan successive volumes. 





deseription, of which the typical writer ie Proust (died 1922), 
A figure standing almost alone in the world's literature of this 
is Anatole France (1814-1924), whose. hergeret series dia- 
the same tendency to replace tho isolated roman by a 
Tuning commentary oo things in general. Miss Dorothy 
Richurdson, writing with vivid copiousness of a narrow rivulet 
ghespriscos may be cad to Jane dasten cf e interminable 


An interesting change in the novel as the nineteenth century 
passes into the twentieth is the steady increase of social, political 
snd religious discussion, Novelists of the Dickens and Thackeray 

wrote for a nue whose ideas and social values were 
italy sotto. hey do mot diéeuss; they assüme the uoral 
scenery and concentrate upon character, upon personal idio- 
synorasies. Thackeray did not. discuss; ‘he proached, a very 
different thing to do. In the nineteenth-century novel, “ char- 
acters” and their behaviour constitute the entire substance of 
the fabric. But the intellectual unsettlement of tho) present 
time finde itself reflected in the novel as a discussion of ideas. 
Thoughts and theories enter into the drama. They amplify 
the interest but they obscure that emphatic ‘characterization 
more living than life, which is the supreme excellence of 
Victorian fiction. 

Anticipations of all these developments of the moilem navel 
in the direction of a roving and casy criticism of life and views 
ut life ean, no doubt, be found in the literature of earlier 
from the Golden Ads onward; but none of these anti 
tions of ite form and scale appeared in anything like tho variety 
and bull of the nincteenth-century writings that are more ог 
jess novels, and hardly any had the peculiar quality of free, 
undirected judgment upon life in bulk and detail which 
distinguishes the nineteenth-contury sind from all preceding 


The drama had depended hitherto for ite support on the 
existence of a settled society, with fixed habits and convictions, 
which: could supply regular and sympithetio audiences, In a 
suntiry of soci} disorganization and reconstruction, the settled 
toutes of theatre going were broken up, and far lal a century 
and more the varied multitude of people who: thought and 
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discussed and sought for new things was hardly represented at 
all in the audiences of the time, The European theatre passed 
through a plisse of triviality and insignificance; it-paralleled the 
popular novels and romances in its disposition to waste timo 
agreeably. 

Phe French drama was neat but empty. In England the 
drama was equally empty, but by no moans eo neat. Very 
gradually and against an immense oritical opposition, the groat 
forces that demanded discussion and ideas eame into operation 
in the dramatic world. Ibsen, the Norwegian (1828-1900), 
was the central figure in the return of the drama towarde tho 
discussion of contemporary reality. Barrie's agreeable fantasy 
did much to smash the stiff tradition of the "well-made pla; 
în England, and slowly Bernard Shaw (born: 1856) 
into predominance and influence. Hauptmann (born 1862) and 
Suderniann (born 1857) are prominent among the German 
dramatists of this now phase of sincerity and power. The 
war checked drimatio enterprise for s time; but its end 
relonsed a great abundanes of living and hopeful enorgy 
upon both sides of the Atlantic. At present the: stage both 
jn Europe and America is in w state of healthy and vigorous 
innovation: 

When we tum to the development of American literature 
we must distinguish between two sharply contrasted phases, 
the phase of European predominance, English and French, and 
the phase of release. For a long period the literary activities 
of America concentrated in New England and were merely à 
branch, albeit à very vigorous branch, of the general English 
and European literature. It centred upon Boston, ‘The writers 
of this pliase talked a lot about the Deolaration of Independence, 
but so far as form and method went they did not seem to realize. 
it had happened. America had its distinctive tastes; it was 
quicker to take ip Carlyle than England was; it sounded n note. 
of its own in the esenys of Emerson (1803-1882); but Long. 
fellow was merely an English poet who happened to have been 
born in America and who wrote about American themes. Ed, 
Allan Poe (1800-1849) was less English than European in 
methods, and Hawthorne (1804-1864) showed a touch of 
self-conscious Teutonic glamour. W. D. Howells (1837-1020), 
again, wrote & series of line austere novels in n manner that 
would put him beside Thomas Hardy under the French school 
in a general classification of the novel. Henry James (1843- 
1916) was an American who wrote neither like an Englishman 
‘or an American, but like an Amerioan transplanted to European 
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conditions; his scene was always Européun, and his favourite 
‘theme was tho clash of the naive American with the complexities 
ofthe older civilizations: Perhaps the most essentially American 
of ‘all nincteenth-century writers was Mark Twain (1835 
1910). 

t was only with the new century that American writers us à 
body sot themselves to attack the phenomena of the new social 
life of America and its problems with anything like the unembar- 
Tassed vigour of the best European trudition. Such’ hooks as 
Me JMain Street and Babbitt of Sinclair Lewis and Dreiser's 

imerican Tragedy show an American intelligonco, interested 

directly and simply in America and no longer looking east 
ither for methods or endorsement. Americam poetry. und 
belles-lettres have indeed become almost aggressively inde- 
pendent now, and such critical writers a3 Mencken seck to 
impress tho world with their distinguished freshness and delicacy 
of vision, very earnestly, noisily and vehemently. Writers like 
Sherwood Anderson and James Branch Cabell, again, reveal a 
newness and vigour of initiative that is full of promise. Although 
as yot thero sre no supremely great names to note in modern 
American letters, nor very much finished achievement, never- 
theless, in view of the wealth, abundance and abounding curiosity 
of that great new reading public it ie hard to believe that pre- 
considerable: body of literary work of the first order 
to the appeal of the American opportunity And 


at present far a European writer to estimate 
literary activities of India during the last 
tendenoy of the British rule ís to ignore or mini- 
Indian intellectual effort, and there are few translations of 
considerable number of vernasular stories and novels 
temporary life that have been produced in recent 
bindranath Tagore (born 1801) is widely known iu 
ut Tether as a poet than as a novelist atid publicist, 
seams to be following the West in ita economic and 
and as the new forces thet have made the 
novel, the short story and the short lyric, 
lit ion in. the West, become 
simi ites. 
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least, if not lyric poots, will appeal almost from the outset of 
their onreors to x world-wide audience. 

‘The scientific inquiry, the philosophical thought, the general 
literary notivity of this period we have considered, 
more abundant, far higher in its general quality and T 
more people and a higher proportion of the world's tion 
than was ever the caso before. ‘There is no siga wl of 
any considerable check in this ever-widening mental flow, 


CHAPTER 33 
THE CATASTROPHE OF MODERN 


IMPERIALISM 

GL, The Armed Peace Before  § 6, The United States and the 

the Great War. Imperial Idea. 
$3. Imperial Germany. ET. The Immediate Causes of 
33: The Spirit of Imperialism the Great War, 

in Britain and Ireland. — $8. 4 Summary of (he Creat 
Y4. Imperialism in France, War up to 1917, 

Italy and’ the Balkans, §9. Thè Great War from the 
§5. Russia a Grand Monarchy. Russian Collapae to the 

Armistice. 


$1 

Fou thirty-six years after the Treaty of San Stefano and the 
Berlin Conferenoe, Europe maintained an uneasy pence within 
ifs borders; there was no war between any of thé leading states 
uring this period. ‘They jostled, browbeat, and threatened one 
another, but they did not come to actual hostilities, There waa 
8 general realization after 1871 that modern war was a much 
more serious thing than the professional warfare uf the eighteenth 
century, an effort of peoples as\a whole that might strain the 
social fabrio very severely, an adventure not to be radily 
embarked upon. The mechanical revolution was giving oon- 
stantly more powerful (and expensive) woapons by land and sea, 
and more rapid methods of transport; and making ît moro and 
more impossible to carry on warfare without a complete dis- 
location of the economic life of the community. Even the 
foreign offices felt the fear of war. 

But although war was dreaded as it: had never been dreaded 
din the world before, nothing was done in the way of setting up 
A federal control to prevent human aifuirs drifting towards war. 
In 1898, # is true, the young Tsar Nicholas IL (1894-1917) 
issued a resdript inviting the other Great Powers to a conference 
of states “secking to make tho great idea of universal pesco 
triumph over the elements of trouble and discord.” His resoript 
recalls the declaration of hie predecessor, Alexander I) which 

10. 
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gave its tone to the Holy Alliance, and it is vitiated by the same 
assumption. that peace can be established between sovereign 
governments rather than by a broad appeal to the needs nnd 
Fights of the one people of mankind. "he lesson of the United 
States of America, which showed that there could be neither 
unity of action nor peace until the thought of the "people of 
Virginia" and the "people of Massachusetts" had been swept 
aside by the thought of the "people of the United States," 
went entirely disregarded in the European attempts at 
pacification. 

Two conferences were held a The Hague in Holland, one 
in 1899 and another in 1907, and at the second nearly all the 
sovereign states of the world were represented. They were 
represented diplomatically, there was no direction of the general 
intelligence of the world to their deliberations, the 
‘common man did not even know that these conferences were 
sitting, and for the most part the assembled representatives 
haggled cunningly upon points of international law affecting war, 
leaving aside the abolition of war as a chimera, These Hague 
Conferences did nothing to dispel the idea that international 
life is necessarily competitive. They accopted that idea. ‘They 
did nothing to develop the consciousness of a world commonweal 
overriding sovereigns and foreign offices. ‘The international 
lawyers and statesmen who attendod these gatherings were as 
little disposed to hasten on a world commonweal on such n basia 
as were the Prussian statesmen of. 1948 to welcome nn all-German 
farlisment.overiding the rights and “policy” of the King of 

sia. 

In America a series of three Pan-American conferences in 
1880, 1001, and. 1000 went some way towards the development 
of à scheme of international arbitration for the whole American 
continent. 

‘The character and good faith of Nicholas II, who initiated 
these Hague gatherings, we will nov discuss nt any length here, 
He may haye thought that time was on the side of Russia. But 
‘of the general unwillingness of the Great Powers to. face tho 
prospect of m merger of sovereign powers, without which 

nent peace projecta are absurd, there can be no sort of 
doubt whatever. Ib was no cessation of international eom- 
petition with its acute phase of war that they desired, but mither 
a cheapening of war, which was becoming too costly. Each 
wanted to economize the wastage of minor disputes and conflicts; 
and to establish international lawa that would embarrass ita 
more formidable opponents in war-time without inoommoding 


к 
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itself, "These were the practical ends they sought atithe Hague 
Conference. It was & gathering they attended to ploase 
Nicholas IT, just as the monarchs of Europa bad subscribed 
to the evangelical propositions of the Holy Aliance to plesse 
lexandor I; and as they had attended it, they tried to make 
what they conceived to be some use of it. 


b 


p2 
Imperial Germany. 


‘The of Frankfort had left Germany. Prussianized and 
united, the moet formidable ofall the Great Bowers of Europo. 
France was humiliated and crippled. ‘Her lapse into republican- 
jam seemed likely to leave her without friends in any European 
Court. Italy was us yet a mere stripling; Austria sank now 
rapidly to the position of a confederate in German policy; Russia 
‘was vast but undeveloped; and the British Empire was mighty 
only on the sex. Beyond Europe the ona power to be reckoned 
by Germany was the United States of America, growing 
into a great, industrial nation, bat with no army nor navy 

considering by European standarda, 

new Germany which was embodied in the empire that 
rated at Versailles was û complex and astonishing 
mixture of the fresh intellectual and mnterial forces of ths 
world, with the narrowest political traditions of the European 
system. Sho was vigorously editcational; ahe was by iar the 
most educational state in the world; she made the educational 
pace for all her neighbours and rivals, 

In this time of reckoniig for Germany, it may help the 
British reader to a balanced attitude to recul the educational 
stimulation for whiol his country haa to thank first the German 
Prince Consort and then German competition. That mean 
Jealousy of the educated common man on the part of the British 





ы: 


with 
as no other community had ever shown before. 
P Dd i ament gemmis 
reaping and sowing afresh and reaping ngain the harvests, t] 
unfailing harvests, of freely disseminated knowledge. She grew 
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of production aud commerce, wire intelligence and system 
were of more account than more trader's cunning, in the manmi- 
facture of optical glass, of dyes and of a multitude of chemical 
products; and in endless novel processes, sho led ihe world. 

"To the British manufacturer who was acoustomed to see 
inventions come into his works—he knew not whence nor why 
— begging to be adoptod, this new German method of keeping 
4nd ‘paying seientiflc men seemed: abominably unfair. It was 
compelling fortune, he felt. It was packing the cards, It was 
encouraging a nasty class of intellectuals to interfere in the 
affairs of sound business men. Science went abroad from ita 
first home lil an unloved child. The splendid chemical industry 
of Germany was built on the work of the Englishman Sir William 
Parkin, who could find no “practical” English business man 
to back him. 

And Germany algo led the way in many forms of social 
logilation. Germany realized that lulicur is & rational asset, 
that it deteriorates ‘through unemployment, and that, for the 
common good, it hes to be taken care of outside the works, 
‘Pho British employer was still under the delusion thut labour 
fwd no business to exist ontaide the works, and that the worse 
Such exterior existence was, thy better somehow for him, 
Moreover, because of his gencral illiteracy, he was an intense 
individualist: his was the insensato rivalry of the vulgar mind; 
de hated his (ellow-manufscturers bout as much as ho hated 
lüs labour ubi his'customere. German producers, on the other 
band, wore parsunded of the great advantages of combination 
and civility; their enterprises tended to flow together and assume 
more and more the character of national undertakings. 

‘This educating, soientific, and organizing Germany was the 
natural development of the liberal Germany of 1848; it had its 
roots far back in ths recuparative effort that drew its impulse 
from the shame of the Napoleonio conquest. All that was good, 
all that was great in this modern Germany, she owed indeed 
to her schioolmusters. 

But this avientific organizing apirit was only one of the two 
ductars that mado up the new German Empire. The other factor 
waa the Hohensollem monarchy which had survived Jena, which 
had tricked and bested the revolution of 1848, and which, under 
the guidance of Bismarck, had now clambered to the legal 
headship of ull Germany outside Austria. Exoept the Tsardom, 
no other European state had so preserved the tradition of the 
Grand Monarchy of the cighteenth century as tho Prussian, 
‘Through the tradition of Frederick the Great, Machiavelli now 
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reigned in Germany- Inthe bead of this fine new. modern 
state, therefore, there sat no fine modern brain to guide it toa 
world predominance in world service, butan old spider lusting 
for power. Prussianized Germany was at once the newest and 
the moat antiquated thing in Western Europe. She was the 
best and the wickedest state of her timo. 

"The psychology of nations is still but a rudimentary science, 
Peychologists have scarcely begun to study the citizen side of 
tho individual man. But it is of the utmost importance to our 
subject that the student of universal history should give some 
thought to the mental growth of the generationa of Germane 
educated ‘since the victories of 1871. They were naturally 
inflated by their sweeping unqualified successes in war, and by 
their rapid from comparative poverty to wealth. Tt 
would have been more than human in them if they had not given 
way to some excesses of patriotic vanity. But this reaction 
was deliberately seized upon and fostered and developed by 
@ systematic exploitation and control of school and college, 
literature and press, in the interests of the Hobenzollern dynasty. 

A teacher, a professor, who did not teach and preach, in 
snd out of season, the racial, moral, intellectual, and physical 
superiority of the Germana to all other peoples, their estra- 
ordinary devotion to war and their dynasty, and their inevitable 
destiny’ under that dynasty to lead the world, was a marked 
man, doomed to failure and obscurity. German historical teach- 
ing became an immense systematic falsification of the human 
past, withs view to tho Hobenzollern future. All other nations 
were represented as incompetent and deoadent; the Prussians 
‘were the leaders and regenerators of mankind. 

‘The young Gorman read this in his school-baoks, heard it 
in church, found it in his literature, had it poured into him 
with passionate conviction by lis professor. lt was poured 
into him by all his professors; lecturers in biology or mathe- 
matics would break off from their proper subject to indulge 
in long passages of patriotio rant. Only minds of extraordinary 
toughness and originality could resist such a torrent of suggestion. 
Insensibly-there waa built up in the mind a conception 


Woe have told our story of Europe; the reader may judge 
whether the glitter of the German sword is exceptionally blinding. 
бета wan deliberately intoxicated, sho wan systematically 
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kept drunk, with this sort of patriotic rhetoric. It is the 

greatest of Aho Haheniolléen асінка thiab tho: Crowa [constantly 

pae e tampered with education, and particularly 

No other modern state has so sinned 

маш. Т ‘The oligarchy of the crowned republic of 

Саина tisy- have: ccppled and. alarred) аблае а БЕВ 
the Hohenzollern monarchy corrupted and prostituted it. 

At. cannot be too clearly stated, it is the most important 
feot in the history of the last half-entury, tbat the German 
[не жне methodically indoctrinated with the idea of a 

world-predominance based on might, and with the 
theory that war was m nocesry thing in life. The key to 
German historical teaching is to be found in Count Moltke's 
dictum : “Perpetual peace is a dream, und it is not even a beautiful 
dream. War is an clement in the order of the world ordained 
by God. Without war the world would stagnate lose 
itself in materialism." And the German philosopher Niotzsche 
found himself quite af one with the pious ficld-marshal. 

"It is mere illusion and pretty sentiment," ha observes, 
“фо expect much (oven anything at all) from mankind if it forgets 
how to make war, As yot no means are known which call so 
much into action as a great war that rough. born of the 
cámp, that. deep impersonality born of hatred, that, conscience 
born of murder and cold-bloodedness, that fervour born of 
effort in the annihilation of the enemy, that proud indifference 
to loss, to one’s own existence, to that of one’s fellows, that 
earthquake-like soulshaking which a people needa when it is 
fosing its vitality.” 

This sort of teaching, which pervaded the German Empire 
from end to end, was bound to be noted:abroad, bound to alarm 
every other power and people in the world, bound ta. provoke 
an anti-German confederation, and it was accompanied by a 
parade of military, and presently of naval, preparation that 
threatened France, Russia, and Britain alike, It affected the 
thoughts, the manners, and morula of the German people. 

After 1871 the German abroad thrust out his chest and 
raised his voice. He threw a sort of trampling quality even 
into the operations of commerce, His machinery came on the 
markets of the world, his shipping took the seas, with a splash 
of patriotic challenge. His very merita be used as a means of 
offence, (And probably most Other peoples, if they bad a baal 
the samo experiences and eae the same training, woul 
have behaved in a similar manner. 

Le tbe eodcm, la OU) DUM Deren 
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tate catastrophes, the ruler of Germany, the Emperor 
lI, embodied the new ednontion of his peaple and the 
tradition in the completest form, He came to 
ihe throne in 1888 at the age of twenty-nine; hia father, 
Troderick HI, had succeeded his grandfather, William I, in tbe. 
March, to die in the June of that your. William Il waa the 
grandson of Queen: Victoria on his mother’s side, bub his tem- 
perament showed no traces of the liberal Germun’ tradition 
that сане the Saxe-Coburg-Gotha family, His head 
waa full of the frothy stuff of the new imperialism. He signalized 
his accession by an address to/his army and navy; his address 
to the people followed three daya later. A high note of contempt 
for democracy was sounded: ‘The soldier and the army, not 
parliamentary majoritic. have welled together the German 
йге. My trust is placed in the army.” So the patient 
work of tho German schoolmasters was disowned, and the 
pl 

"The text exploit of the young mouarch was to quarrel with 
the old Chancellor Bismarck, who had: made the new German 
Empim, and to dismiss him (1590). "There were no profound 
differences of opinion between them, but, ax Bismarck said, 
the Emperor intended £o be his own chancellor, 

‘These were the opening acts of an active and aggressive 
carver. This William II meant to muke & noise in the world, 
a louder noise than any other monarch had sver made, ‘The 
whole of Europe was soon familiar with the figure of the new 
monarch, invariably in military uniform of the most glittering 
sort, staring valiantly, fiercely moustached, and with a withered 
left arm ‘ingeniously minimized, Ho affected silver shining 

‘and long white cloaks. A grent restlessness: was 
manifest. It was clear he conceived himself destined for great 
things, but for a time it was not manifest what particular great 
things these were, ‘There was no Oracle nt Delphi to toll him 
tliat he was destined to destroy a great empire: 

The note of theatricality about him and the dismissal of 
Bismarck alarmed many of hie subjects, but they were presently 
renssured by the idea that he was ting his infuence in the 
cause of snd to' consolidato Germany. He travellod 
much, to London, Vienna, Rome—where he had private con- 
Xersations with the Pope—to Athens, where his sister married 
the king in) 1889, and to Constantinople, He was the first 

sovereign to be a sultan's guest. He alo went to 
Palestine, A special gate was knocked through tho ancient 
wall of Jerusalem so that he could ride into that place; it was 
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‘cotmmence thie reorgwnization Turkish army upon Germani 
lines nnd under German officers. er 

‘In 1895 he announced that Germany was a "world power," 
ал that “tho future of Germany lay upon the water! —regard- 
Tesi of tho faot that the British considored that they were there 
aleidy—and ho begun to interest himself more and more in 
"te building up of m great'mayy. Ho also took German art 
md literature under his care; 
еше kis influence to retain 
the distinctive and blinding 
German blackletter against 
the Roman type used by the 
rest of western Europe, and 
he supported the Pai 

Movement, which 





Swiss ns members of a great 
Gorman brotherhood—as; in 
вй 


paled before him. 

He used the general hos: 
tility against Britain aroused 
throughout Europe by the 
war against the Boer 
Republics to press forward = 
Ids schemes fora great navy; The Emperor William TE 
мы Шы борун wit tie 
rapid and challenging extension of the German colonial 
‘empire in Africa and tho) Pacific Ocewn, alarmed and irritated 
the British extremely. British liberal opinion in particular 
found itself under the exasperating necessity of supporting 
an over-inoreasing British Navy. "I will not rest," he sald, 
“until T have brought my navy to the same height at which my 
Army stands,” ‘The most peace-loving of the islanders could 
not ignore that threat, 

Iu 1890 ho had acquired tho smali island of Heligoland 
from Britain, This be mado into a great naval fortress: 

"Ав his navy grew, hia enterprise increased. He proclaimed 
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the Germans "the sait of the earth." They must not “weary 
in the work of civilization; Germany, like the spirit of Imperial 


the adopted agent of God; the Kaiser took God for his trusty 
henchman. “Our old God,” he said affectionately, When the 


gninst Russa, he talked of 
Germany in ber armour. 


‘The disasters of Russia in Manchuria in 1906 released the 
spirit, of German imperialism to bolder aggressions. ‘The fear 
of a joint attack from France and Russia seemed lifting, ‘The 
emperor made a kind of regal progress through the Holy Land, 
Janded at Tangier to assure the Sultan of Morocco of his support 
ngninst the French, and inflicted upon France the crowning 
indignity of compelling her by a threat of war to dismiss 
Deleassó, her foreign minister, He drew tighter the links 
between Austria and Germany, and in 1908 Austria, with his 
support, defied the rest of Europe by annexing from the Turk 
the Yugo-Slay provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, So by 
"his naval challenge to Britain and these aggressions upon France 
and the Slavs he forced Britain, France, and Russia into a 
defensive understanding against him, ‘The Bosnian annexation 
dd the further effect of estranging Italy, which had hitherto 
been his ally. 

Such was the personality that the evil fate of Germany eet 
over her to stimulate, organize, and render intolerable to the 
rest of the world the natural pride and self-assertion of a great 
people wha tind at last, after long ‘centuries of division and 
Weakness, escaped from a jungle of princes to unity and the 
world’s respect. It was natural that the commervial and 
industrial leaders of this new Germany who were now getting 
ich, the financiers intent upon overseas exploits, the officials 
and the vulgar, should find this leader very much to their taste. 
‘Many Germans, who thought him rash or tawdry in, their secret 
heurts, supported him publicly because ће һай во taking an 
tir of success. Hoch der Kaiser! 

Yet Germany did not yield itself withoub а strugglo to 
the strong-flowing tide of imperialism. Important elements in 
Gorman life struggled against this swaggering new autocracy- 
Whe old German nationa, and partioularly the Bavarians, refused 
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to be swallowed up in Prussinism. And, with the spread of 
education und the rapid industrialization of Germany, organized 
Inbour developed its ideas and » steady antagonism to the 
military and patriotic clattering of its ruler. À now political 
jy was growing up in the State, the Social Democrats, pro~ 
the doctrines of Marx. In’ the teeth of the utmost: 
‘opposition from the oficial and clerical organizations, and of 
violently repressive lawa against its propaganda and against 
combinations, this party grew- 

Whe Kaiser denounced it again and again; its leaders were 
sent to prison oF driven Still it grew. When he came 
to tho throne it polled not half a million votes; in 1907 it polled 
over three millions. He attempted to concede many things, 
old age and sickness insurance, for example, as a condescending 
gift, things which it claimed for the workers as their right. 
His conversion to socialism was-noted, but it gained no converts 
to imperialism. Hie naval ambitions were ably and bitterly 
denounced; the colonial adventures of the new German capitalists 
were incessantly attacked by this party of the common sense 
of the common man. But to the army the Social Democrats 

a moderate support, because, much ns they. detested 
their home-grown autocrat, they hated and dreaded the barbario 
‘and retrogressive autocraey of Russia on their eastern frontier 


more, 

“The danger plainly before Germany was that this swaggering 
im ‘would compel Britain, Russia, and France into 
a combined attack upon ber, an offensive-defensive. ‘The 
Kaiser wavered between 4 stiff attitude towards Brilain and 
clumsy attempts to propitiate her, while his fleet grew and while 
ho prepared for a preliminary struggle with Rustin and: Franco. 
When in 1913 the British government proposed a cessation on 
either hand of naval construction for a year, it was refused. 

The Kaisér was afflicted with a son and heir more Hohen- 
toller, more imperialistic, more Pan:Germanio than his father. 
He kad been nurtured upon imperialist propaganda. His toys 
hid been soldiers and guns. Ho snatched at t prematire 

jpularity by outdoing his father's patriotic and aggresive 
Мда. His father, it was felt, was growing middle-aged 
And over-careful. The Crown Prince renewed him. Germany 
dad never been so strong, never so ready for a new great 
adventure and another harvest of victories. The Russians, 
hie was instructed, were decayed, the French degenerate, the 
British on the verge of civil war. 

This young Crown Prince was but’ sample of the abounding 
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youth of Germany in the spring of 1914. dad 
сое ле ре шан ira 
their speakers and lenders, their mothers and sweethearts, li 
‘been preparing them for the great occasion thn& was now very 
nearly at hand. They were full of the tremulous sense oí 
imminent conflict; of a trumpet cal} fo stupendous achievements, 
of victory over mankind abroad, triumph over the recalcitrant 
workers at home. The country was taut and excited like an 
‘athletic compotitor at the end of his. training. 


з 
The Spirit of Imperialism in Brilain and Ircland. 


‘Throughout the period of the armed peace Germany was 
making the pace and setting the tone for the rest of Europe. 
"The “influence. of ber new doctrines of ive imperialism 
was particularly strong upon the British mind, which 
equipped te resist a strong intellectual. thrust. from broad. 
‘The educational impulse tha Prince Consors had given had 
died away alter his death; tho universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge were hindered in their task of effective revision of 
upper-class education by the fears and prejudices the so-called 
“eonilict of science and religion” lad xronsed in the clergy who 
dominated them through Convocation; popular education was 
crippled: by: religious squabbling, by ‘the extreme parsimony 
of the public authorities, by the desiro of employers far child 
labour, und: by individualistic objection ta “educating other 
people's children." 

"The old tmdition of the English, the tradition of plain 
statement, legality. fair play, and a certain measure of republican 
freedom, had faded éonsiderbly during the stresses of the 
Napoleonic wars; romanticism, of which Sir Walter Scott, the 
great novelist, was the chief promoter, had infected tho national 
imagination with a craving for the florid and ы сои: 








deer, ‘was fairly representative of the spirit of the new 
ешын Не Бү Жыл СИ richly-calouted 
It presently. - |, 85 & richly-eolo: 
snd creditable fact he had hitherto not observed, that the eun. 
never st on his dominions. The country which bad once put 
Clive nnd Warren Hastings on trial for their unrighteous treat- 
ment of Indians was now persuaded to regard them as entirely 
chivalrous and dovoted figures. They were "empire builders." 
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‘Under the spell of Disrasli's Oriental imagination, which bad 
mado Queen Victoria "empress," the Englishman turned readily 
towards the vague exiltstions of modern imperialism, 
perverted ethnology and distorted history whioh was 
persuading the mixed Slavic, Keltic, and Teutonic Germans 
That they were x wonderful rice apart was imitated by Engi 
writers, who began to exalt-a new ethnological invention, the 
“Anglo Saxon.” ‘This remarkable compound was presented as 
Thé culminstion of humanity, the orown and reward of the ast- 
mulated efort of Greek and Roman, Egyptian, Assyrian, Jew, 
Mongol, and suchlike lowly precursors of ita white splendour. 
The senseless legend of German superiority did much to 
exacerbate the irritations of tlis Poles in Posen and the French 
in Lorraine. ‘The even more ridiculous Ingend of the superior 
Anglo-Saxon did not merely inorenso the irritations of English 
hile in Ireland, but it Jowered the tone of British dealings 
ples world. For the 
cessation of respect and tho cultivation of "superior" ideis 














end with this “Anglo-Saxon” fabrication, The clever young 
Men nat the British universities in the eighties nnd nineties, 
bored by the fatness and insincerities of domestio politics, 
were moved to imitation and rivalry by this now teaching of 
fa arrogant, subtle, and forceful nationalist imperialism, this 
combination of Mackisvelli and Attila, which was being imposed 
upon the thought snd activities of young Germany. Britain, 


too, they |, must have her shining armour and wave her 


sword. 

"Tbe new British im] lim. found its poet in Mr. Kipling 
and its practical support in a number of finansial and busines 
Sntaresta whose way to monopolies and exploitations was lighted 
by its glow. Those Prussianizing Englishmen carried their 
imitation of Germany to the most extraordinary lengths. 
Central Europe is one continuous economic system, besb worked 
gs one; and the new Germany had achieved © great customs. 
inion, a Zollverein of all ité constituents. Tk became naturally 
Gne compact eystem, like a olenched fet, The British Ema 
sprawled like an open hand throughout the world, its mem! 
different in nature, need, and relationship, with no common 
fatorest except the common guarantee of safety. But the new 
im Cure blind to that difference. If new Germany had 
e Zollverein, then the British Empire mist be in the fashion) 
and the natural development of its various elements must 
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he pers everywhere by “imperial preferences"! and tho 
‘Yet the imperialist movement in Great Britain never had 
the authority nor the unanimity it bad in Germany. It was 
not a natural product of any of the three united but diverse 
British peoples, It was not congenial to them. Queen Victoris 
Ard her successors, Edward VII and George V, were iüdisposed, 
either by sex, figure, temperament or tradition, to wear "shining 
armour,” shake “mailed fista,” and flourish "good swords 
їп the Hohenzollern fashion, They kad the wisdom to refrsi 





of the large number of English, Welsh, Irish, and Sooteh writers 
who refused to recognize this new “British” nationality or to 
Accept the theory that they were these "Anglo-Saxon" super- 
men. And many great interests in Britain, and notably. the 
shipping interest, bad been built-up upon free trade, and regarded 
tle fiscal proposals of the new imperialists, and the new financial 
and mercantile adventurers with whom they were associated, 
with a justifiable suspicion. 

On tlie other hand, these ideas ran like wildfire through the 
military class, through Indian officialdom and the like. Hitherto 
there had always been something apologetic about the army 
man in England. He was not native to that soil, Неге was a 
movement that promised to make him as splendidly important 
as his Prussian brother in arms. And the imperialist idea 
also found support in the cheap popular Press that was now 
coming into existence to cater for the new stratum of readers 
created by elementary education. ‘This Press wanted plain, 
bright, simple ideas adapted to the needs of readers who had 
scarcely begun to think. 

In spite of such support, and ita strong appeal to national 
vanity, British imperialism never saturated the шава of the 

i les. The English are not s mentally docile people, 
and the noisy and rather forced enthusiasm for imperialism 
and higher tariffa of the old Tory Party, the army. class, the 
country clergy, the music-halls, the assimilated alien, the vulgar 
rich, and the now large employers, inclined the commoner sort, 
and particularly organized labour, to û suspicious attitude. 
Af the continually irritated sore of the Majuba defeat permitted 
the country to be rushed into the needless, toilsome, and costly 
conquest of the Boer republios in South Africa, the strain of 
that adventure produced œ sufficient reaction towards decency 
and justico to reinstate the Liberal Party in power, and to undo 


fe 
1 
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the worst of that mischief by the creation of & South African 
confederation. 

Considerable advances continued to be made in popular 
education, and in the recovery of publio interests and the general 
Wealth from the possession of the fow. And in thoso years of 
the armed peace ihe three British peoples came very near to а 
settlement, on fairly just and reasonable lines, of their long- 
Standing misunderstanding with Ireland. "The Great War, un- 
маа Ke them oret hem in th rey i oy 

Jupan, Ireland has figured but little in this Outline of 
History, und for the same reason, because sho is an extrems 
island country, receiving much, but hitherto giving but little 

drama. Her lon is a very 
one, its basis, and probably its main substance, being of the 
dark “Mediterranean” strain, pme-Nordie and pro-Aryan, like 
the Basques and the people of Portugal and south Italy. Over 
this original basis there flowed, about the sixth century 3.c.— 
we do not know to what degres of submergence—a wave of 
elio peoples, in at Toast sufficient strength to establish m 
Keltie language, the Irish Gaelie. There were coming and 





Tai uh, the east coast was raided and settled by Northmen, 
but wo do not know to what extent they altered the racial 


quality. 

"lis Normun-Eoglish came in 1169, in the time of Henry II 
and onward. ‘The Teutonic strain may bo aa strong or stronger 
than the Keltie in modern Ireland. Hitherto Ireland had been 
a tribal and barbaric country, with a low centres of security 
Wherein the artistic tendencies of the more ancient race found 
scope in motal-work and. the illumination of holy books. Now, 
in the twelfth century there was an imperfect conquest by the 
English crown, and scattered settlements by Normans and 
English in various parts of the country. From the outest 
profound temperamental differences between the Irish and 

‘were manifest, differences exacerbated by a difference 
of language, and these became much more evident after the 
Protestant Reformation. The English became Protestant; the 
Trish, by a natural reaction, rallied about the persecuted Catholic 





"he English rule in Ireland had been from the first an 
intermittent civil war duo to the clash of languages and thè 
different laws of land tenure and inheritance of the two peoples. 
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"Tlis rebellions, masaseres, and subjugations of the unhappy 
island during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I we cannot 
ШОП ЫЛ шо}: Samos cans new doen ith the 
tonBacation ‘of large areas of Ulster and their settlement with 
Presbyterian Scotch colorist, They formed,» Protestant 

commnnity in necessary permanent conilict wit stholio 
UNUM 

Tatha political conflicts daring the reign of Charles paid 
the Commonweal; and of James II and Wiliam and Mary, 
the two sides im English affairs found sympathizers and allies 
in the Irish partios, "hore ie a saying in Ireland that England's 
misfortune is Ireland's opportunity, and the English eivil trouble 
that led to the execution of Strafford, was the occasion also of 
a massacre ol the English in Ireland (1841). Later on Cromwell 
Ta jo avenge tint masaże by giving no quarter fo Bay men 
found under arms, & severity remembered by the Irish Catholics 
with extreme bitterness. Between 1080 and 1091 Ireland 

Was again torn by civil war. James II sought the support of 
tho Irah Catholios:against William HI, and his adherents wore 
badiy bosten at tho battles of the Boyno (1690) and Aughrim 
(1691). 

‘There was a settlement, the Treaty of Limerick, s disputed 
settlement in which the English Government promised much 
in the way of tolerancs for Catholics and the like, and failed to 
keep its promises. Limerick ie still a cardinal memory in the 
long story of Irish embitterment, Comparatively few English 

people have ever heard of this Treaty of Limerick; in Ireland 

шкы to this doy: 

The eighteenth ‘century was a century of accumulating 

English commercial jealousy put heavy restraints 
upon Irish trade, und the development of a wool industry was 
destroyed in the south and west. The Ulster Protestants were 
treated little bettor than the Catholics in these matters, aud 


century. 

‘Lot us state as clearly as our space porniits the parallelisma 
and contrasts of the British and Irish situation at this time. 
There was a parliament in Ireland, but it was @ Protestant 
pürlinmient, even more limited and corrupt than the contemporary 
British Parliament, there was n considerable civilization in 
asd about Dublin, and much litemry and scientiBe activity, 
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Burke, Berkeley nad Boyle. It was essentially & part of the 
English culture. It had nothing distinctively Trish about it. 
"The Catholic religion and the Irish language were ontoust and 
persecuted things in the darkness st this time. 

Tt was rom this Ireluu of the darkness that the recalsitrant 
Ireland of the twentieth century arose: The Irish Parlisment, 
its fine literature, itä scienoe, nll its culture; gravitated naturally 
enough to London, becnuse they were inseparably a part of that 
Word. "The mors prosperous landlord went to Кыша to 
live, and had their children educated there. ‘This meant A 
steatly drain of wealth from Ireland to England in the form of 
tent, spent or invested out of the country.. Tho 
facilities of communication. steadily enhanced this tendency, 
depleted Dublin and bled Ireland white, ‘Tho Act of Union 
(Jannary Ist, 1801) wis the natural coalesvence of two entirely 
Kindred systems, of the Anglo-irish Parliament with the British 
Parliament, both cligarehio, both politically corrupt in the 
Same fashion: There waa a vigorous opposition to the Union 
Qu the párt not so much of the outer Irish as of Protestants 
жей {ш Sreland, and 's futile insurrection under Robert Emmet 
ia 1608. Dublin, which had been w fine Anglo-Irish city in the 
middle cighteonth century, was gradually deserted by ita 
intellectual and political life, and invaded by the outer Irish 
tf Ireland, Ite fashionable life became more and more official, 
Geniring upon the Lord Lieutenant in Dublin Castle; ite ine 
felloctual Ufo flickered and for time nearly died. 

But while the Ireland of Swift and Goldamith wns part and 
lot with the England of Pope, Dr. Johnson, and: Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, while there has never been snd i» not now any 
Жей affistle difference exospt one of geography. between 
the “governing cles” in Ireland aud in Britain, the Irish 
Waderkond and the English underworld were essentially dis- 
"hs upward ‘struggle ot the English "democrioy’ to 
education, to political recognition, was different in many reapoct 
fromthe’ strggle of the irish underworld, Britain wae prot 
ducing a great industrial population, Protestan or sceptical: 
the hed ngtieultural labourers, indeed, but-no peasants. ireland 
ae o doul, with a poorer soll, amd landlords who lived im. 
England, had become a land of rent-paying peasants. Their 
Sulürstüon was alise] to degenorsie muore end mum: into à 
growing of potatoes amd a (ceding of pigs. "The people ma 
Vo ins; excopt for the consumption of whisky when i could 
be got, and a ice üghting, fanily life was their only amusement, 
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Неге are the appalling consequences. ‘The population of 
ireland 


in 1785 was 2,845,032, 
їп 1803 waa 5,530,504, 
dn 1845 was 5,295,061, 


at which date the weary potato gave way under ite over-growing 
burthen:and there was a frightful famine, Many died, many 

igrated, especially to the United States; an outllow: oí 
emigration began that made Ireland for & time a land of old 
peaple und empty nesta. 

Now, because of the Union of the Parliaments, the en 
franchisement of the English and Irish populations went ou 
simultaneously. Catholic enfranchisemont in England mount 
Catholio enfranchisement in Ireland. The British got votes 
Because they wanted. them; the Irish commonalty got votes 
beesuse the Engliéh did. Ireland was over-represented in the 
"Union Parliament, because originally Irish seats had been easier 
for the governing class to manipulate than English; and so it 
came about that this Irish and Catholic Ireland, which lind never 
betoro had any political instrument ut all, and whioh had never 
sought = political instrument, suddenly found itself with the 
power to thrust a solid body of members into the legislature 
of Great Britain. 

‘After the general election of 1874 the old typo of venal 
Trish member waa swept aside and the newly enfranchised 
"democracy" of Britain fownd iteel confronted by m sirango 
and perplexing Irish “democracy,” different in its religion, 
its traditions, und its needs, telling a tale of wrongs of whioh the 
соттоп English had never heard, clamouring- passionately 
for a separation which they could not understand ond which 
impressed them chiefly as being needlessly unfriendly. 

‘The national egotism of the Irish is intense; their ciremu- 
stances have made it intense; they were incapable of considering 
the state of affaire in England; the new iri i 
the British Parliament ta obstruct sod 

became. free, and to make themselves a nuisance 

This spirit was only too woloome tothe oligarchy 
led the British Empire; they allied themselves 
with the “loyal” Protestants in the north of lrcland—loyal, 
that is, to the Imperial Government because of their dread 
ofa PA A EE in Mp they watohed d 
assisted the ‘exasperation British common people 
by this indiscriminate hostility of the common people of Ireland. 
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‘The story of the relation of Ireland to Britain for the last 
half-century is one that reflects the utmost discredit upon the 
governing class of the British Empire, but it is not опе of which 
the English commons need be ashamed, Agni i 
they have given evidences of good will. British legislation 
iu relation to Ireland for nearly half a century shows a series 
of clumsy attempts on the part of Liberal England, made in 





























fave of a strenuous opposition from the Conservative Party 
the Ulster Irish, to. satisfy Irish complaints and get to a 
footing of fellowship. 
‘name of Parnell, an Iria Protestant, stands out ax that 
chief lender of the Home Rule movement. lu 1888 
Gladstone, the great Liberal Prime Minister, brought political 
If by introducing the first Irish Home Rule 
‘genuine attempt to give over Irish affairs for the first time 
tothe Irish people. ‘The Bill broke the Liberal Party 
‘and a coalition government, the Unionist Government, 
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"Ilis digression into the history of Ireland now comes up to 
the time of infectious imperialism in Europe. ‘The Unionist 
Government, which ousted Mr, Gladstone, had a predominantly 
Тогу element, and was in spirit “imperialist” as no. previous 
British Government had been. The British political history 
of the subsequent years is largely a history of the conflict of the 
new imperialism, through which an arrogant “British national- 
ism sought to override the rest of the empire against the tempera- 
mental liberalism and reasonableness of the English, which 
tended to develop the empire into a confederation of free and 
willing allies. 


turliy, the “British” imperialists wanted 
Trish; naturally, the English Liberals wanted a free, participating 








Passed the Commons, and was rejected by the Lords, It was 
not, however, until 1895 that an imperialist it. took: 
office, ‘The party which sustained it was called not Imperialist, 
but “Unionist”—an odd name when we consider how steadily 
and strenuously it has worked to destroy any possibility of an 
Empire commonweal, ‘These Imperialiste. remained in power 
for ten years. We have already noted their conquest of South 
Africa, "They were defeated in 1005 in an attempt to establish 
& tarif wall on the Teutonio model. The ensuing Liberal 
Government then turned the conquered South African Dutch 
into contented fellow-eubjects by creating the. self-governing 
Dominion of South Africa, After which it embarked upon a 
Jong-impending struggle with the persistently imperialist House 
Lords, 


‘This was s very fundamental struggle in British affairs, On 
the one hand was the Liberal majority of the people of great 
Britain honestly and wisely anxious to put this Irish affair 
upon à new and more hopeful footing, and, if possible, to change 
the animosity of the Irish into friendship; on the other were 
all the factors of this new British Imperialism resolved. at any 
cost and in spite of every electoral verdict— legally, if possible, 
but if not, illogally—to maintain their ascendancy over the 
affairs of the English, Scotch, and Irish and all the rest of the 
empire alike, 

It wae, under new names, the ago-long internal struggle 
of the English community; that same conilict of a free and 
liberal-spirited commonalty against powerful "big men" and 
big adventurers and authoritative persons which we haye 
already dealt with in our account of the liberation of America. 
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Ireland was! merely a battleground as America hud been. In 
India, in Ireland, in Englund, the governing class and their 
tenóeinted adventurers were all of ons mind; but thé Irish people, 
ile sense of solidarity 

Redmond, 





ibis national narrowness for a time, and gave a generous 
to English good intentions. 
Slowly yet steadily the barrier of the House of Lords was 
broken down, and a third Irish Home Rule Bill was brought in 
by, le. Asquith, the Prime Miniter, ia 1912- Throughout 
1913 and the carly part of 1014 this Bill was fought and re- 
£e through Parlament. ds Gist it gare, Homie File qo 
; but an amending Act, excluding Ulster on certain 
salen ' was promised. This struggle lasted right up to 
ihe outbreak of the Great War. The royal assent was given 
to this Bill after the actual outbreak of war, and also to a Bill 
unpending the eoming into foron of Trish Homo Rule until after 
the end of the war. These Bills were put upon the Statute 


PH 


idi 


‘But from the introduction of the third Home Rule Bill 
‘onward, the opposition to it had assumod а violent und extray- 
agant form. Sir Edward Carson, a Dublin lawyer who had 
become a member of the English Bar, and who had held a legal 
Postion in the ministry ‘of Mr. Gladstone (before the Home 
КОР эи) аай fa ths subsequent imperialist, government, was 
the organizer and leader of this resistance to A reconciliation 
of the two peoples. In spite of his Dublin origin, he set up to 
be a leader of the Ulster Protestants; and he brought to the 
confit that contempt for law which is all too common a 
characteristic E ıl barrister, uisque ite ot 
oe мм i which 
ere Edi me af duse Ds war dt nf 
a of men, d E Gum aud MEE as and from 
the opening of the strum with gusto of armed 
to thie froer reunion of the English and Irisi whioh 

ihe Thid Home Rule Bill contemplated. 

А обу об тоша Б been organized ‘in. Ulster їп 1911, 
were. now, smuggled into tle country, and Sir a 
oad ching lawyer used Ti 
жаашы ‚ їошъй Mies teu (hoe. таа 
snd. inilaming passion, ‘The arms of these” prospective 
Tebels were obtained from Germany, and various utterances 
GE Sir Edward Carson's associates hinted at support from "a 


iul 
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eat Protestant, monarch,” Contrasted with 
of Ireland was at that time a land of order and decency, relying 
pon ita great lender Redmond and the good faith of the three 


British peoples, 
Now, these threats of civil war from Ireland were not in 
themselves an; very exceptional in the record of that 


y island; what makes them significant in the world's 


i 
i 
| 
i 
| 
i 


Grout Britain. A tion had grown up forgetful of the 
mighty traditions of their forefatiiers, and ready to exchange 
he greatness of English fairness and. freedom (or the tawdriest 


in England, to support the Ulster Rebellion, an Ulster Pro- 
visional Government was formed, prominent English people 
mingled in the fray and carcered about Ulster in automobiles, 
assisting in the gun-running, and there is evidence that's number 
Of British olcers and: generale were propared for a pronuncia- 
тема upon South Amorican lines rather than obedience to tho 


W. 
"The natural resuli of all this upper-class disorderliness was 
to alarm the main of Ireland, never a ready friend to 
and; that Ireland also began in its turn to organize “National 
Volunteers" and smuggle arms. The military authorities 





ı0 Dublin streets, The British 
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to and closely sympathetic with the now imperialism of the 


German junkers and rich men. But in one very important 
respect British and German imperialism differed. 1n Germany 
it centred upon the crown; its noisiest, most conspicuous 
advocate wss the heirapparent. In Great Britain the king 
Stood aloof. By no single public act did King George V betrey 
the slightest approval of the new movement; and the behaviour 
‘of the Prince of Wales, his son and heir, has been equally correct. 

In August, 1014, the storm of ihe Great War burst upon 
the world. In Septemiber, Sir Edward Carson was denouncing 
the placing of the Home Rule Bill upon the Statute Book. Tta 


Mr. John Redmond, the leader of the Trish majority, the proper 
representative of Ireland, was calling upon the Irish people to 
take their equal part in the burthen and effort of the war. For 
a time Ireland played her part in the war side by side with 
England faithfully and well, until in 1018 the Liberal Govern. 
iüent was roplaced by a coalition, in which, through the moral 
fechleness of Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister, this Sir Edward 
Carson. ‘as Attorney-General (with a salary of £7,000 
‘and fees), to bo replaced presently: by his associate in the Ulster 
sedition, Sir F. E- Smith. 

Grosser insult was never offered to a friendly people. Tho 
work of reconciliation, begun by Gladstone in 1580, und brought 
So near to completion in 1914, was completely and finally wrecked. 

Tin the spring of 1916 Dublin revolted unsucocssfully against 
this new government. Thé ringleaders of this insurrection, 
many of them mer boys, wero abot, with a deliberate and 
clumay sternness that, in view of the treatment of the Ulster 
rebel leaders, im Al Ireland as atrociouely unjust: A 
traitor, Sir Roger Casement, who had been knighted for previous 
Servins to the empire, was tried mnd executed, no doubt 
deservedly, but his prosecutor was Sir F. E. Smith of the Ulster 


rapidly to great ‘Against’ this strong emi 
Анте there straggied the more- moderate ideas of such Trish 
statesmen as Sir ‘Plunkett, who wished to see Ireland 
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#4 
Tniperiatism n France, Italy and the Balkans, 

Our studies of modern imperialism in Germany and Britain 
bring out certain forces common to the two countries, and we 
shall find these same forces at work in variable degrees and with 
various modifications in the case of the other great modem 

















communities at which we shall now glance, This modern 

‘lism is not e synthetio world-uniling movement like the 
older imperialism; it is essentially a megalomaniac nationalism, 
jx nationalism made aggressive by prosperity; and always i 
finds ite strongest support in the military and official castes, 
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musees. Tt accepts monarchy where it finds it, but it is not 
necessarily a monarchist movement, [t does, however, need 
a foreign office of the traditional type for its full development. 
‘ts origin, which we have traced very carefully in this book of 
our history, makes this clear. Modern imperialism is the natural 
development of the Great Power system which arose, with the 
foreign office method of policy, out of the Machiavellian 
monarchies after the break-up of Christendom. It will only 
come to an end when the intercourse of mations and peoples 
through embassies und foreign offces is replaced by a federal 
assembly. 

French imperialism during the period of the Armed Peace 
in Europe was naturally of a less confident type than the German. 
Tt called’ itself “nationalism” rather than imperialism, and it 
Set iteelf, by appeals to patriotic pride, to thwart the efforts of 
those socialists and rationalists who sought to get into touch 
with liberal elements in German life, [t brooded upon the 
Revanche, the return match with Prussia. But in apite of that 
‘preoccupation it set iteelf to the adventure of annexation and 
exploitation in the Far East and in Africa, narrowly escaping 
8 war with Britain upon the Fashoda clash (1808), and it never 
relinquished a dream of acquisitions in Syria. 

Italy, too, caught the imperialist fover. The blood-lotting 
of Adowa cooled her for a time, and then she resumed in 101i 
with a war upon Turkey and the annexation of Tripoli. The 
Italian imperialists exhorted their countrymen to forget Mazzini 
and remember Julius Cesar; for were they not the beirs of the 
Homan Empiret Imperialism touched the Balkans; little 
vountrieé not a hundred years from’ slavery began to betray 
exalted intentions; King Ferdinand of Bulgaria assumed thie 
fitle of Tsar, the latest of the peeudo-Casars; and in the shop 
windows of Athens the curious student could study maps showing 
the dream of a vast Greek empire în Europo and Asia. 

In 1912 the threo states of Serbin, Bulgarin, and Greece 
fell upon Turkey, already weakened by her war with Italy, 
and swept her out-of all her European possessions exoept the 
country between Adrianople and Constantinople; the following 
year they quarrelled among themselves over the division of the 
spoils. Roumania joined in the gamê and helped to crush 
Bulgaria. Turkey recovered Adrianople. "The greater imperial- 
isms of Austria, Russia, and Italy watched that conflict and one 
another... . 
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$5 
Russia a Grand Monarchy. 


‘While all the world to the west of her was changing rapidly, 
Russia throughout the nineteenth century changed very slowly 
indeed. At the end of the nineteenth century, as at its beginning, 
she was still a Grand Monarchy of the later seventeenth-oentury 
type standing on a basis of barbarism, she was still at a stage 
where Court intrigues and imperial favourites could control her 
international relations. She had driven a great railway across 
Siberia, to find the disasters of the Japanese war at the end of it; 
sho was using modern methods and modern weapons so far as 
her undeveloped industrialiam und her small supply of sufficiently 
educated. peopls permitted; such writers, aa Dostoievaky had 
devised a ort of mystical imperialiom based on the idea of 
Holy Russia and her mission, coloured. by racial illusions and 
‘anti-Semitic passion; but, as events were to show, this had not 
sunken very deeply into the imagination of the Russian 
masses, 


‘A vague, very simple Christianity pervaded the illiterate 
peasant life, mixed with much superstition. It was like the 

reformation peasant. life of France or Germany. The 
eed e 
E SU кш ачи шык fa 1913 reactionary English 
writers were still praising his simplo and unquestioning loyalty. 
But, az in the case of the Western European peasant of the days 
Gf the, peasant revolts, this reverence for the monarchy was 
mixed up with the ides that the monarch and the nobleman 
had to be good and beneficial; and this simple loyalty could, 
under sufficient. Provocation, be turned into the same pitiless 
intolerance of social injustice that burnt the cháteaux in the 
Jacquerie and set up the theocracy in Miinster. Once the 
Commons were moved to anger, there were na diks of under 
standing in a generally diffused education in Russia to mitigate 
tho fury of the outbreak.. Tho upper classes were as much 
beyond tho sympathy of the lower as a different species of 
animal- These Rusian mases wers threo centuries away 


Europe and paralleled its mediaval phase, and that was in the 
daot that her universities were tho resort of many very poor 
studenta quite out of touch and out of sympathy with the 
dburesueratio autocracy. Before 1917 the significance of the 
proximity of these two factors of revolution, the fuel of discontent 
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and the mateh of free ideas, was not ized in European 
iuh LIV CDM RR UR. Ie inel MuR d 
Any other country jay the possibilities of a fundamental 


$6 
The United States and the Imperial Idea. 


When wo tum from these European Great Powers, with 

inheritance of foreiga offices and national policies, to the 
United States of America, which broke away completely from 
the Great Power System in 1778; wo find a most interesting 
contrast in the operation of the forces which produced the 
expansive imperialism of Europe. 

For America ns for Europe the mechanical revolution had 
brought all the world within the range of & few days journey. 
‘Tho United States, like the Great Powers, lad worldwide financial 
and mercantile interests; a great industrislixm had grown up 
and was in need of overseas markets; the same crisis of belief 
‘that had shaken the moral solidarity of Europe had occurred 
in the American world: Her peoplo were as patriotic and 
spirited as any, Why, then, did not the United States develop. 
armaments and an aggressive policy! Why was not the stars 
and stripes waving over Mexico, and why was there not a new 
Indian ayatem growing up in China under that lagt Tt was the 
American who hud opened up Japan. After doing во, ho had 
let that power Europeanize itaelf and become formidable without 
a protest. ‘That alone was enough to make Machiavelli, the 
father of modern foreign policy, turn in his grave. 

Ifa Europeanized Great Power had been in the place of the 
United States, Great Britain would have had to fortify the 
Canadian frontier from end to end—it is now absolutely unarmed 
and to maintains great arsenal in the St. Lawrence. All 
the divided states of Central and South America would Jong since. 
have been subjugated and placed under the disciplinary control 
Of United States officials of the “governing class.” There 
‘would have been в. perpetual campaign to Americanize Australis 
and New Zealand, and yot another claimant for a share in 
tropical Africa. 

And byan odd accident America had produced in President 
Roosevelt (president 1901-1908) a man of an energy as restless 
aa the German Kaiser's, as eager for large achievements, as 
florid and eloquent, an adventurous mam with a turn for world 
politics and an instinct for armaments, the very man, we might 





or 
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imagine, to have involved his country in the scramble for over- 
seas possession, 


‘here does not spear to be any other explanation of this 
feocral restraint and abstinence on the part of the United 
tes, except in their fundamentally different institutions and 
traditions. In the first place, the United States Government 
fins no foreign office and no diplomatic corps of the European 
type, no body of eS maintain the tradition of an 
aggressive policy. The president has great powers, but they 
з р by the powers of the Senate, which is directly elected 
ay the people. Every tresty with m foreign power must first 
receive the assent of the Senate, The foreign relations of tho 
Country are thus under open and public control. Secret treaties 
Are impossible under such a system, and foreign powers oom- 
plain of the difficulty and uncertainty of. “understandings” 
with the United States—a very excellent state of affairs. Tho 
United States ia constitutionally incapacitated, therefore, from 
the kind of foreign policy that has kept Europe for во long 
constantly on the verge of war, 

And, secondly, there has hitherto existed in tha United 
States no organization for and no tradition of what one may call 
mon-asimilable possessions. Where there is no crown there 
cannot be crown colonies In spreading across the American 
continent, she United States had developed a quite distinctive 
method of dealing with new territories, admirably adapted 
for unsettled lands, but very inconvenient if applied too freely 
to areas already containing an alien population. ‘This method 
а саса плавала вводе а ба United States 
system n permanently subject people, 

The first stage of the ordinary process of assimilation had 
been the ereation of a “territory” under the federal government, 
having a considerable measure of self-government, sending & 
delegate (who could not vote) to Congress, and destined, in the 
natural course of things, as the country became settled and 

ulaton increased, to flower at last into full statehood. 

us hud been the process of development of all the newer states 
of the Union; the latest territories to become states being 
Arizona and New Mexico in 1912. The frozen wilderness of 
Alaska, bought from. Russia, remained politically undeveloped 
simply because it had an insufficient population for state 
organization, 

As the annexstions of Germany and Great Britain in the 
‘Pacitio threstened to deprive the United States navy of oosling 
stations in that ocean, a part of the Samoan Islands (1900) 
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snd the Sandwich Islands (Hawaii) were annexed (1898). Hero 
for the first timo the United States ind real subject populations 
to deal with. But, in the absence of any class comparable 


ii pattern was i 
seem destined ultimately to obtain foll United States citizenship. 
(Tho small Samoan Islands are taken care of by a United States 
naval administrator.) 

In 1895 occurred a quarrel between the United States and 
Britain upon tho subject of Venezuela, and the Monroe doctrine. 
waa upheld stoutly by President Cleveland. ‘Then Mr. Olney 
made this remarkable declaration; “To-day the United States 
is practically sovereign on this continent, and its fiat is law 
ород the subjects to which it confines its interposition.” This, 
together with the various Pan-American congresses that have 
been held, points to a real open “foreign policy” of alliance 
and mutual help throughout America. ‘Treaties of arbitration 
hold good over all that continent, nnd the future seems to point 
to a gradual development of inter-state organization, m Pax 
Americana, of the English-speaking and Spanish-speaking 
peoples, the former in the rile of elder brother, Here is some- 
thing we cannot even call an empire, something going far 
beyond the great alliance of the British’ Empire in the open 
equality of its constituent parta. 

Consistently with this idea of a common American welfare, 
the United States in 1808 intervened in the affairs of Cuba, 
which had been in a state of chronio insurrection against Spain 
for many years. A brief war ended in the acquisition af Cubs, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands. Cuba is now an in- 
dependent self-governing republic. Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines were given & special sort of government, with a popularly 
elected lower house and an upper body containing members 
appointed in the beginning by the United States senate, It 
is improbable that. either Porto Rico or the Philippines will 
ever become states in the Union. They are much more likely 
ا و‎ їз ganip comprehensive alliance with 

Jish-speaking and Latin America. 

on Cubs aud Porto Rico welcomed the American inter- 

‘eution in their affair, but im the Philippine Islands hero 
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military administration. There it was that the United States 
‘came nearest to imperialiom of the Great Power type, and that 
‘her record is most questionable. ‘There was much ‘sympathy 
with the insurgents in the States. Here is the point of view 
of eg resident Roosevelt nt he wrote it in his Autobiography 
(1913): 

“As regards the Philippines, my belief was that we should 


setting the timelimit within which we would give them in- 
dependence, because I did not believe it wise to try to forecast 
how soon they would be fit for self-government; and once having 
made the promise, I woukl have felt that it was imperative 
to keep it. Within a few months of my assuming office we had 
stamped out the last armed resistance in the Philippines that 
жаз not of merely sporadio character; and as soon aa peace was 
secured we turned our energies to developing the islands in the 
interests of the natives: We established schools everywhere: 
we built roads; we administered an even-handed justice; wo did 

ing possible to encourage agriculture nnd industry; 
snd in constantly increasing measure we employed natives to 
do their own governing, snd faully, provided legislative 

"We are: governing, and have heen governing, the islands 
in the interest of the Filipinos themselves, If after due timo 
the Filipinos themselves decide that they da not wish to bo 
thus governed, then I trust that wê will leave; but when we do 
leave, it must be distinctly understood that we retain no 
protestorate—and above all that we take part ín no joint 
protectorate—over the islands, and give them no guarantee, af 
neutrality or otherwise; that, in short, we are absolutely quit 
of responsibility for thom, of every kind and description." 

This is an entirely different outlook from that of a British 
or French foreign ole or colonial ofico oficial But it is not 
‘very widely different from the spirit that created the common- 
la OE Canada; South Abies and Austalim ced brought 
forward the thres Home Rule Bills for Ireland. Tt is in tho 
older and rore characteristic English tradition from which the 
Declaration of Independence derives. lt sets aside, without 
discussion, the detestable idea of "subject peoples." 

Here we will bot enter into political complications attendant 
pon the making of the Panama Canal, for they introduce no 
fresh light upon this interesting question of the American 
‘method in world politics. The history of Panama is American 
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history purely, [But manifestly, just na tho internal political 
Structure of ihe Union was a new thing in the world, so, too, 
‘Were its relations with the world beyond its borders. 


$7 
The Immediate Causes of the Great War. 


‘We have been at some: pains to examine the state of mind 
‘of Europe ond of America in regard to international relations 
in the years that Jed up to the world tragedy of 1014 because, 
as more and more people are coming to. redognize, thut grest 
war or rome such war was s necessary consequence of the 
mentality of the period. All the things that men end nations 
do are the outcome of instinotive motives reacting upon the 





and. mental differences are very slight; their essential difference 
lies in the extent and content of the mental background which 
‘we have acquired in the five or six hundred generations that 
intervene. 

We are too olose to tho events of tho Great War to pretend 
that this Oulline can record the verüict of history. thereupon, 
bui we may hazard the guess that, when the passions of the 
conflict have faded, it will bo Germany that will be most blamed 
for bringing it about, and sho will be blamed not because she 
was morally and intellectually vory different from her neighbours, 
ut becsuse aho had tho common disease of imperiainm in te 
most complete and energetio form. No self-respecting historian, 
however superficial and popular his aims may be, can countenance 
the legend, by the stresses of the war, that the German, 
i$ a sort of human being more cruel and abominable than any 

variety of men, All the great states of Europe before 
1914 were in a condition of aggressive nationalism and drifting 
towards war; the government of Germany did but lead the 
general movement, She fell into the pit first, and she floundered 
sepes, She became the dreadful example nt which all her 
fellow-sinners could cry oui. 

"For long, Germany and Austria had been seeking an extension 
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‘of German influence eastward through Asia Minor to the East, 
‘The German idea was crystallized in the phrase “Berlin to 
Bagdad." Antagonized to the German dreams were those of 
Russia, which was scheming for an extension of the Slav 
Aecendancy to Constantinople and through Serbia to the 
Adriatic. These lines of ambition lay across one nnother and 
were mutually incompatible, The feverish state of affairs in 
the Balkans waa largely the outcome of the intrigues and propa- 
gandas sustained by the German and Slav schemes, Turkey 
turned for support to Germany, Serbia to Russia. Roumania 
snd Italy, both Latin in tradition, both nominally allies of 
Germany, pursued remoter and deeper schemes in common. 
Ferdinand, the Tsar of Bulgaria, was following still darker 
enda; and the mysteries of the Greek Court, whose king was 
the German Kaiser's brother-in-law, are beyond our present 
powers of inquiry. 

But the tangle did not end with Germany on the one hand 
and Russia on the other. The greed of Germany in 1871 had 
made France her inveterate enemy. The French people, aware 
of their inability to recover their lost provinces by their own 
Strength, had conceived exaggerated ideas of tlie power and 
helpfulness of Russia, The French people had subscribed 
enormously to Rwsinn loans. Franco wes the ally of Russia. 
if the powers made war upon Russia, France would 
certainly attack them. 

Now, the short eastern French frontier was very strongly 
defended. There was little prospect of Germany repeating 
the successes of 1870-71 against that barrier. But the Belgian 
frontier of France waa longer and less strongly defended. An 
attack in overwhelming force on France through Belgium might. 
repeat 1870 on a larger scale, "The French left might be swung 
back south-eastwardly on Verdun as a pivot, and crowded back 
upon its right, as one shuts an open razor. 

‘This scheme the German strategists had worked out with 
great care and elaboration. Tts execution involved an outrage 
upon the Inw of nations, because Prussia had undertaken to 
guarantee the nentrality of Belgium and had no quarrel with 
her, aud it involved the risk of bringing in Great Britain (which 
power was also pledged to protect Belgium) against Germany. 

‘et the Germans believed that their fleet had grown strong 
enough to make Great Britain hesitate to interfere, and with a 
view to possibilities they bad constructed a great system of 
strategic railways to the Bélgian frontier, and made every 
Preparation for the execution of this scheme. So they mipht 
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‘ope to strike down France atone blow, and deal at thelr leisure 
with Russia, 

In 1014 all things seemed moving together in favour of the 
two Central Powers. Russi, it i» trus, had been recovering 
since 1006, but only very slowly. France was distracted by 
financial scandals. The astounding murder of M. Calmette, the 
editor of the Figaro, by the wife of M. Caillaux, the minister of 
finance, brought these to a climax in March. Britain, all 
Germany was assured, was on tha verge o a civil var In Ireland 
Repeated efforts were made both by foreign and English people 
to get some definite statement of what Britain ou de it 

y and Austria assailed France and Russia; but the 
British foreign secretary, Sir Edward Grey, maintained a front 
of heavy ambiguity up to the very day of the British entry 
into the war, Asm consequence, there was a feeling on the 
Continent that Britain would either not fight or delay fighting, 
and this may bave encouraged Germany to go on threatening 


Events were precipitated on Juno 28th by the assassination 
of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, and heir to the Austrian 
Empire, when on a State visit to Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia. 
Here was a timely exouse to set the armies marching. “It із 
now or never,” said the German Emperor. Serbia was accused 
of instigating the munder, and, notwithstanding the fact that 

Austrian commissioners reported that there was no evidenoe 
to implicate the Serbian government, the Austro-Hungarian 
giveriment (contrived to preas thia grievance) tovard wat, 

July 2rd Austria discharged an ultimatum at Serbin, and, 
in spite of a practical submission on the part of Serbia, and of 
tha effort of Sir Edward Grey, the British foreign secretary, 
to call a conference of the powers, declared war against Serbia 
on July 28th. 

Russia mobilized her army on July 20th, and on August 1st 
Germany declared war upon ker. German troops crossed into 
French territory next dey, and the big flanking movement 
through Luxembourg and Belgium began. Westward rode the 
scouts and advance guarda, Westward rushed a multitude of 
automobiles packed with soldiers. Enormous columns of grey- 
clad infantry followed; round-eyed, fair young Germans they 
for the most. part—law-abiding, educated youngsters who 
ОЕ n “This waa war," 
were told. They had to be bold and ruthless. Some 

did their best to carry out thess militarist instructions 

the expense of the ill-fated 





ESTESE 
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más hospi tgp RE MN н ore Ec etia 
к in Belgi rtionate, that is, in relation to 
the fusdaisental atrocity of augur’ ibl, M ae 
invasion of Belgium. Given that, the casual shootings and 
lootings, the wanton. destruction of property, the plundering 





of inn and of food and drink shops by hungry and weary men, 
atid the consequent. rapes and поса аниа follow. 


enough, Only very simple people believe that an army in the 
field can maintain aa high a level of honesty, decency, and 
justice as à settled community at home. And the tradition of 
ths Thirty Years’ War still influenced the Prussian army. It 
dins been ‘customary in the countries allied against Germany 
hy el aan aot p Gs Bo. pas 
though nothing of the sort had ever before, and as 
Hf it wore duo to оше distinctively evil strain in the German 
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‘They were nicknamed "Huns," But nothing could be less 
Tike the systematic destructions of these nomada (who once 
proposed to exterminate thie entire Chinese population in order 
fo restore Chins to pasture) thin the German crimes in Belgium, 
Much of that crime was the drunken brutality of men who for 
the first time in their lives were free to пзе letha] weapons, 
much of it was the hysterical violence of men shocked at бер 
and in deadly fear of the revenge of the peo} 
Eie toy HER aCe, ROE E A O 
duresa because of the theory that men should be terrible in war 
fare and that populations are best subdued by fear, The German 
common people were bundled from an orderly obedience into 
this war in such a manner that atrocities. were bound to ensus. 
Any, people who bad been worked up for war sid led into war 
he Germany were would have behaved in a similar manner, 
бае night of August dth, while most of Europe, still 
under the tranquil inertiae of half a century of peace, still in the 
Hapucaliesiomens cf swa wii diied Deos, ee pst 
ва па вап living will ever ae again, was thinking 
оа holidays, tho little Belgian village of Visé 









they had sot light not to a village, but a world. It was the 
Begimning of thë end of an age of comfort confidence, and gentle 
and seemly behaviour in Europe. 

So soon as it was clear that Belgium was to be invaded, 
Great Britain ceased to hesitate, and (st eleven at night ou 
August 4th) declared war upon Germany. The following day 
& German mine-laying vessel was caught off the Thames mouth 


fgg pam land wear 3 
AI Europe sill remembers the strange atmosphere of those 
eventful sunny August days; the end of the Armed Pesos, For 
‘nearly half a century the Westem world had been tranquil 
кай had seemed safe, Only а few middlesged and agoing 
Беа Пела had had any prnctial experienc о таана 
ts spoke of à world catastrophe, bub that con- 
XM m e te meaning to those for whom the world had 
Always seemed secure, who were, indeed, almost incapable of 
it sê otherwise than seoure. 
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Tn Britain particulurly, for some weeks the peace-time routine 
continued in a alightly dazed fashion. It was like a man still 
Walking about the world unaware that he has contracted a fatal 


disease which will alter every routine and habit in. his life, 
People went on with their summer helidsye; shops reassured 
their customers with the announcement “Business as manal” 


Jhere was much talk and excitement when the newspápers 
game, but it was the talk and excitement of spectators who 
hsve no vivid sense of participation in the catastrophe that 
was presently to involve them all. 


$8 
4 Summary of the Great War up to 1017. 


"We will now review very briefly the main phases of the 
which bad thus commenced, Planned by 
my, it began with a swift attack designed ta “knock 
out” France while Russia waa still getting her forces together 
dn the East. Fora time all went well. Military science is never 
‘up to date under modern conditions, because military men are 
as a clase unimaginative, there are always at any date undeveloped 
‘inventions, capable of disturbing current tactical and strategic 
Practice, which the military intelligence has declined. 
The German plan had been made for some years; it was a 
stale plan; it could probably have been foiled at the outset by 
E a Г 


guns, but the French were by no means as advanced in their 
military science as the Germans, and they trusted to methods 
of open warfare that were at least fourteen years behind the 
times. They had a proper equipment neither of barbed wire 
nor machins guna, and there was a ridiculous tradition that the 
Frenchman did not fight well behind earthworks, 

‘The Belgian frontier was defended by the fortress of Liége, 
ten or twelve years out of date, with forts whose armament 
had been. furnished and fitted in many osses by German con- 
tractors; and the French north-eastern frontier waa very badly 
equipped. Naturally, the German armament firm of Krupp 
had eed nuterackers for these nuts in the form Mer 
veptionally heavy guns firing high-explosive shell. These 
пом уот, бегите, бо Ёш trapa for thoir garrisons, 

The French attacked and failed in the southern Ardennes. 
‘The German hosts swung round the French left with an effect 
of being irresistible; the last fort at Liége fell on August lót, 
Brussels was on August 20th, and the small British 


Е 
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army of about 70,000, which had arrived in Belgium, was struck 
at Mons in overwhelming force, and driven backward in spite 
of the very deadly riflo tacties it hed learnt during the South 
African’ War. Tho little British force waa pushed southward, 
and the German right swept down so as to leave Paris to the 
west and crumple the entire French army Baok upon itself. 





So confident was tho German high command at this stage 
of having won the war, that by the end of August German troops 
were already being withdrawn for the Eastern front, where 
the Russians were playing havoo in East and West Prussia. 
‘And then came the Allied counter-attack. The French pro- 
iced in unexpected army on their left, and the small British 
army, shaken but reinforced, waa still üt to play a worthy part 
fn the counterstroke. The German right overran itself, lost in 
cohesion, and was driven back from the Marne to the Aisne 
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September 6th to 10th); Tt would have 
had it not had the art of entrenchinent 
. Upon the Aisne it stood and dog itewlf in, The 
the high-explosive shells, the tanks, noeded by the 
"p these entrenchments, did not yet exist. 
le of the Mame shattered tho original German plan. 
na saved. But the German was not defeated; 
grest offensive superiority in military skill and 
fear of the Russian in tis am had. beca 
tremendous victory at Tannenberg. 
phase was а headlong, less, elaborately planned 
butflank the left of the Allied armies and to: seize 
hannel porta and cut of supplies coming from Britain to 
ice. frmice extended to the west it m sort of rac: 
€ coast. Then the Germans, with a great superiority of 
and equipment, struck at the British round and about 
"They came near to a break through, but the 
‘Bath held ‘them. =, ni 
‘The war on the Western front settled down to trench warfare. 
Neither side had the science and equipment: needed to salve 
the problem of breaking through modern entrenchments and 
entanglements, and both sides were now compelled to resort 
io soientiño men, inventors, and such-like unmilitary persons 
Tor counsol and help in their difficulty. At that timo tho 
essential problem of trench warfare had already been solved; 
thers existed in England, for instance, the model of a tank 
which would have given the Allies а swift and easy victory 
before 1916; but the professional military mínd is by, necessity 
an inferior and inative mind; no man of high intellectual 
Mlima imprison his gifts in such a calling; 
nearly all ly great soldiers have been either inexperienced, 
fresh-minided young men like Alexander, Napaleon, and Hohe, 
Politiclans turned soldiers like Julius Gesur, nomada like tho 
Hun aud Mongol captains, or amateurs like Cromwell and 
Washington: whereas this war after fifty years of militariam 
hopelessly professional war; it 
impossible to get it out of the hande of the regular generis, 
neither tbe German nor Allied headquarters waa: disposed 
to regard with toleration an invention that would destroy their 


The Germans, however, did make some innovations, In 
February (28th) they produced a rather futile novelty, the 
flame projector, the user of which was in constant danger of 
being burnt alive; and in April, in the opening of a second 
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by prolonged standing in cold ‘water, new forma of dysentery, 
and the like, but none developed to an extent to disable either 
combatant force, 

"Behind this front the whole life of tho belligerent nations 
was being turned more and more to the task of maintaining 
supplies of food, munitions, and, above all, men to supply the 
Pisces of those who day hy day were killed or mangled. Tho 

mans had lid the luck to possess a considerable number 
of big siege guns intended for the frontier fortresses; these were 
now available for trench smashing with high explosivo, » use 
no one had foreseen for them. ‘The Allies throughout the first 
years were markedly inferior in their supply of big guns and 
ammuition, and thoir losses were steadily greater than the 


German. 

There was a tremendous German onslaught upon the French 
throughout the first half of 1916 round and about Verdun. ‘The 
Germans suffered enormous losses and were bold, after pushing 
in the French lines for some miles. The 9 - were Bà 
great or greater, “Ils ne passeron! pus,” said and sang the 
French E ‘kept their word. 

‘The Eastern German front was more extended and less 
systematically entrenched than the Western. For a time the 
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Russian armies continued to press westward .in spite of tho 
disaster, They conquered nearly the whole of 
Galicia from the Austrians, took Lemberg on September 2nd, 
1014, end the grest fortress of Przemysl on March 22d, 1916. 
But after the Germans had failed to break the Western front of 
the Allies, and after an ineffective Allied offensive made without 
per material, they turned to Russia, and a series of heavy 
lowa, wilh a soral das c tamed artillery, were sireci first in 
the south and then nt the north af the Russian front, On 
June 8rd Preemyel was retaken, and the whole Russian line was 
driven back until Vilna (September 18th) was in German hands. 
Tn May, 1015 (23rd), Laly joined the Alles and declared 
war upon Austria. (Not until a year lnter did she declare war 
on Germany.) She pushed over her eastern boundary towards 
Goritzia (which fell in the summer of 1916), but her intervention 
‘was of little uso at that timo to either Russia or the two Western 
powers. She merely established another line of trench warfare 
mong Ше high mountains of her pieturesque north-eastern 
n 


While the main fronts of the chief combatants were in this 
state of exhaustive deadlock, both sides were attempting to 
strike round behind the front of their adversaries. The Germans 
made a series of Zeppelin, and later of seroplane, raids upon 
Paris and tbe east of England, Ostensibly these aimed at 
depote, munition works, and 1 the Ше targets of military 
‘importance, but practically they bombed promiscuously at 
inhabited places. 5 


At frst these raidera dropped not very effective bombs, 
but later the size and quality of these missiles increased, con- 
aiderable numbers of people were killed and injured, and very 
much damage was done. The English people wore roused 
toa pitch of extremo indignation by these outrages. Although 
the Germans had Zeppelins for some years, по опе 
ity in Great Britain had thought out the proper methods 

of dealing with them, and it was not until late in 1910 that au 
adequate supply of anti-aircraft guns was brought into play 
‘and that these rtiders were systematically attacked by aeroplanes. 
‘Then came a series of Zeppelin disasters, and after the spring 
of 1917 their use for any purpose but sea scouting declined, 
and their place as raiders was taken by large ueroplanes: (the 
Gothas), ‘The visits of these latter machines to London and 
the east of England became systematic after the summer of 
1917. All through the winter of 1917-18 London on every 
moonlight night became familiar with the banging of warning 





9f anti-irrsft guna growing steadily to a wild uproar of thuda 
and crashes, the sora ot puer aM к кишш 
the raiders got through the barrage, with the dull heavy bang 
of the bursting bomba. Then presently, amidst the diminuendo 
of the gun-fire, would come tho inimitable rushing sound of 
the fire-brigude engines and the hurry of the amb Ў 

‘was brought home to every Londoner by these experiences. 
While the Germans were thus aesailing the nerve of their 
enemy home population through the air, they wero also attacking 
the overseas trade of the British by every means in their power. 
At the outset of the war they had yarions trade-destroyers 
scattered over the world, and a squadron of powerful modern 
truisers in the Pacifio, namely the Scharnhorst, the Gneisenau, 
ihe Leipzig, the Nurnberg, and the Dresden. Some of the 
detached cruisers, and particularly the Emden, did'a considerable 
amount of commerce-destroying before they were hunted down, 
und the main squadron caught an inferior British force off the 
coast of Chile and sank the Good Hope and the Monmouth on 
November Ist, 1914. A month later these German ships were 
themselves pounced upon by a British foree, and all ( = 
the Dresden) sunk by Admiral Sturdes in the Battle of 
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К but this practice they discontinued for fear of traps, 
iu tho spring of 1016 they began to sink ahipe without notice. 
In May, 1915, they sank the great 

Lusitania, without any warning, аа 

Citizens. This embittered American feeling against them, but 


and more intensified submarine campaign, regardless of the 
danger of dragging the United States into the circle of their 
enemies. 
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lenst accessible aud most formidable antagonist, tho air 
Ee eK aer 
Ene лы 
ers B lipoli campaign- was. finely 
imagined, but disgracefully executed. Had it succeeded, the 
Allies would have captured Constantinople in 1915, But tho 
‘Turks were given two months’ notice of the project by a premature 
bombardment of the Dardanelles in February, the scheme жаз 
Also probably betrayed through the Greek Court, ond when at 
last British and French forces wore landed upon the Gallipoli 
, in April, they found the Turks well entrenched and 


‘The Allies trusted for heavy artillery to the great guns of 
the ships, which were comparatively uscless for battering down 
entrenchments, and among overy other sort of thing. that 
they had failed to foresee, they had not foreseen hostile sub- 
marines. Several great battleships were lost; thoy went down 
waters over whioh the ships of Xerxes had 
once sailed to their fate at Salamis, The story of the Gallipoli 
Campaign fsum te side of the Allies is At once heroio and pid, 
A story of courage and incompetence, and of life, material, 
und prestige wested, culminating ins withdrawal in January, 


‘Linked up closely with the vacillation of Greece throughout 
this time waa the entry of Bulgaria into the war (October 12th, 
1913). The king of Bulgaria hnd hesitated for more than s year 
to make any decision between the two sides. 
failure of the British at Gallipoli, coupled with a strong Austro- 
German attack in Serbia, swung lim over to the Central Powers. 
While the Serbs wer hotly engaged with the Austro-German 

the Danube he sttacked Serbia in the rear, and 
in a few weeks tho country bad been completely overrun. The 
Serbian army made a terrible retreat through the mountaina 
of Albania to the coast, where its remains wore rescued by an 


‘Allied fleet. 

An Allied fore landed at Salomikn in Greece, and pushed 
inland towards Monastir, but was tinable to render any effectual 
messtance io tbe Rerbíans. It was the Salonika plan which 
of the Gallipoli expedition. 

, in Mesopotamia, the British, using Indian troops 
* still remoter fank attack upon the Central 


: 
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An army, very ill provided for the campaign, was 
Wut vestibul tior Ely 
Bagdad jn the following year. It gained u victory at Ctesiphon, 
the ancient Amscid and Sassanid capital, within twenty-five 
miles of Bagdad, but the Turks were heavily reinforced, there 
sas a retreat ta Kut, and there the British army, under General 
Townshend, was -sirrounded and starved into surrender on 
April 29th, 1916. 

‘All these campaigns in the air, under the seas, in Russia, 
Turkey, and Asía, were subsidiary to the main front, the front 
of decision, between Switzerland and the; sea; and there the 
main millions lay entrenched, slowly learning the necessary 
mithods of modern sclentifié warfare, Thera was a rapid 

reas in the nse of the aeroplane. At the outeot of the war 
had been used chiefly for scouting, and by the Germans 
the dropping of marks for the artillery. Suoh m thing as 
fighting was unheard of, In 1016 the aeroplanes carried 
machine guna and fought in the air; their bombing work was 
increasingly important, they had developed a wonderful art 
9f aerial photography, aad all the acral sido of artillory work 
E SEE EGE йкы, сны 
enormously developed. Daa tho miley tud warst rating. 
As sae off tho tank, the obvious weapon for decision in tenth 


Many intelligent: people outside military circles understood. 
this quite clearly. The use of the tank against trenches was an 
altogether obvious expedient. Leonardo da Vinci invented an 

€ Soon aft after the South African War, in 1003, there. 


Jenks fated: and a completa woding model of a tank, madg 
by Mr. J. А. Corry, of Leeds, was shown to the British military 
authorities, who of course rejected it in 1911. ‘Tanks had been 
invented and re-invented before the war began. But had the 
matter rested entirely in the hands of the military there would 
never have been any use of tanks. 

Tt was Mr. Winston Churchill, who was xt the British 
Admiralty in 1915-16, who insisted -upon the manufactura of 
the first tanks; and it was in the teeth of the grimmest opposition 

they were sent to France. To the British navy, and not 
to the army, military sciences owes the use of these devices. 
German military authorities were equally eet against them. 
In July, 1910; Siè Douglas Hait- ‘the British commander-in-chief, 
Vegan a great offensive which faded to brenk. through the 
line. In some places he advanced a few miles; in 
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aibets he wus completely dfented. There was a huge slaughter 
ofthe new British armies. And bedid not use tanka. 

In September, when the sonson was growing too late for a 
sustained offensive, tanks first appeared in warfare, A few 
were put into action by the British generals ins not very 
intelligent fashion. "Their effect upon the German was profound, 
they produced something like « panic, and there ean be little 
doubt that had they been used in July in sufficient numbers, 
sa handled һу а general of imagination and energy, they would 

ive ended the war there and then. At that time the Allies 
A бане иши шша йы бышын орою ыл ш 
front. The odds’ were roughly 7 to 4. Russia, though fast 
ie exhaustion, was still fighting, Italy was pressing 

Austrians hard; and Roumania was just entering the war 
on the side of the Allies. But the waste of men in this dis- 
astrons July offensive brought the Allied cause to the very 
brink of disaster. 

Directly the British failure of July had reassured the Germans, 
they turned on the Roumanians, and the winter of 1916 saw the 
Samo fata overtake Roumanin that had fallen npon Serbia in 
1915. The year that had begun with the retrest rom Gallipoli 
and the surrender of Kut, ended with the crushing of Roumanin 
and with volleys fired at's landing party of French and British 
marines by a royalist crowd in the port of Athens. It looked 
as though King Constantine of Greece meant to lead his people 
in the footsteps of King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, But the coast 
line of Greece is one much exposed to naval action. Greece 
was blockaded, and a French force from Salonika joined hands 
with an Italian force from Valona to out the king of Greece off 
from hia Central European friends. (In June, 1917, Constantine 
was, forced to nbdicate by the Allies, and his son Alexander 
was mado king in his place.) 

‘On the whole, things looked much less dangerous for the 
Hohenzollern imperialism st the end of 1916 than they bad 
done after the failure of the first great rush at the Marne, The 
Allies had wasted two years of opportunity. Belgium, Serbia, 
and Roumania, and large areas of France and Russia, wero 
ocoupied by Austro-German troops. - Counter-stroke after 
counter-stroke lad failed, and Russia was now tottering towards 
a collapse. Had Germany- been ruled with any wisdom, she 
might havo made æ reasonable peace at this time. But the 
toudh of success had intoxicated her imperialista; They wanted 
‘not safety, but triumph, not world welfare, but world empire. 
"World power or ^ was their formula; it gave 
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theie antagonists no aliernative but a fight to a conclusive 


$9 
The Great War from ће Russian. Collapse to the Armistice, 


and the like, a using-up of materials of all sorts, a dwindling of 
food: production, withdrawal of greater and greater masses 
of men from industry, a cessation of educational work, and a 
steady diminution of ‘the ordinary securities and honesties of 
life. 
More and more. of the European population was being 
ferred from surroundings and conditions to which it was 
accustomed, to novel circumstances which distressed, stim- 
ulated, and demoralized it. But Rusia suffered first nnd 
most from this universal pulling up of civilization from its roots. 
The Russian autocracy was: dishonest and incompetent, ‘The 
‘Tear, like several of his ancestors, had now given way to a crazy 
pietiam, and the Court was dominated by a religious impostor, 
Rasputin, whose cult was ono of unspeakable foulness, a reeking 


| 





mysticism, indolenee and scoundrelisin mismanaged the war, 
‘The Russian common soldiers were sent into battle without 
guns to support them, without even rifle ammunition; they 
Were wasted by their officers and generals in a delirium of 
militarist enthusiasm, For a time they seemed to bo 
mutaly as the beasts suffer; but there is a limit to the enduranoo 
even of the most ignorant.’ A profound disgust for the Tsardom 
was erveping through these armies of betrayed and wasted 
men. From the olose of 1915 onwards Russis was a source of 
deepening anxiety to her Western allies ‘Throughout 1016 
she remained largely on the defensive, and there were rumours 
of a separate peace with Germany. She gave little help to 
Roumania, 
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ihe representative. body, attempted srresta of liberal leaders, 
the formation of a provisional government under Prince Lvof, 
‘and an abdication (Marob 15th) by the Tsar. 

For a time it seemed that a moderate and controlled revo 


ps 
became evident that the destruction of confidence in Russia 
Вай gone too far for any such adjustments. The Russian 
people were sik to death of the old order of things in Europo 
anl of ware and great powers; it wanted relie, and thai 
speedily, from unendurable miseries, ‘The Allies had no under- 
standing of Russian realities; their diplomatista were nt 
of Russian; genteel persons, with their attention to the 
Bumian Court rather than Russia, they lender. steals 
with the new situation. ‘There was little goodwill among tho 
diplomatists for republicanism, and a manifest disposition to 
embarrass the new government aa much as possible. At the 
head of the Russian republican government was an sequent 
and picturesque leader, Kerensky, who found himself nseaile 
by the deep farses of x profounder revolutionary Sorat, 
ү ой] тадашЧоп/". st-boie and ooldahonidared By the 
Tl à governments abroad. His alles would neither let lim 
the Russian people land nor peace beyond their frontiers, 
fhe Wrooth -and.the-Leiah, Prese ‘pestered. thelt-exhisuned 


the prospect of a Baltio expedition in relief. 

‘The new Russian republic had to fight unsupported. 
spite of their great naval predominance and the bitter protest= 
of the English admiral, Lord Fisher (1841-1020), ît îa to be noted 
that the Allies, except for ‘some submarine attacks, left the 
Germans the complete mastery of the Baltic throughout the 


ы коса кыша а ооо е the cree | There 


e E a reasonable peace on democratic 
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favourable response of a small majority of the British Labour 
Party. Without either moral or physical help from tho Allies, 
tho “moderate” Russian republic still fought on and made a 
last, desperate offensive effort ín July, It failed after some pre- 
liminary successes nnd another grent slaughtering of Russians. 
‘Tho limit o! Ruslan endurance was renhed. Mutinies 
now broke out in the Russian armies, and particularly upon the 
northern front, and on November 7th, 1917, Kee 
govemment was overthrown, and powor was шей by the 
i Government, dominated by tho Bolshevik socialista 
under Lenin, and pledged to make pence regardless of the 
Weiter powars:: Куніс рамо doGntely “out of tho was! 
Tn the spring of 1917 there had been a costly and ineffective 
Frenob attack upon the Cham front, which had failed 
to break through and sustained enormous losses. Here, then, 
by the end of 1917, was a phase of events altogether favourable 
to Germany, bad her government been fighting for security 
and well-being rather than for pride and victory. But to the 
very end, to the pitch of final exhaustion, the people of the 
Central Powers were held to the effort to achieve a complete 


‘To that end it was necessary that Britain should be not 
елду reise, but abjogsted, and in order to do that Germany 
already America into the circle of hor enemies. 
гооо 1018 the submarino campaign had been 
ie intenaity/ Buh hitherta f had e ара 
ШОк ссн кше ышын кш ксы 
and France was proclaimod, and all neutral powers were warned 
to withdraw their shipping from the British seas. An in- 
discriminate of the world’s shipping began, which 
compelled the United States to enter the war in April (6th), 1017. 
‘Throughout 1917, while Russia was breaking up and becoming 
impotent, the American people were: changing svitily and steudlly 
into a great military nation. And tho unrestricted submarine 
campaign, for which the German imperialists had accepted the 
zisk of this fresh antagonist, was Far los accel һап ай оп 
hoped. The British navy proved itself much more inventive 
and resourceful than the British army; there was a rapid 
development of anti-submarine devices under water, upon the 
surface, ad in the air; and after a month or so of serious 
destruction, the tale of submarine sinkings declined. The 
British found it necessary to put themselves upon food rations; 
but the regulations wore well framed and ably administered, 
the public showed an excellent spirit and intelligence, and the 
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danger of famine and social disorder was kept at arm's 


‘Yet the German imperial government continued to fight 
ЇЇ the submarine waa not doing all hat lad been expected. 
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and if the armies of America gathered like a thundsr-clond, yet 
‘Russia was definitely down: and in October the same sort of 
autumn offensive that had overthrown Serbia in 1913 and 
Rouniania in 1916 was now turned with crushing effect against 
Tialy. The Italian front collapsed after the Battle of Caporetto, 
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and the Austro-German armies poured down into Venetia and 
came almost. within guafire of Venice. Germany felt justified, 
therefore, in taking a high line with the Russian peace proposals, 








and the peace of Brest-Litovsk (March nd, 1018) gave the 
"Western Allies some intimation of what a German victory 
would moan to them. It was a crushing and exorbitant peace, 
diotated with the utmost arrogance of confident victors, 

AI through the winter German troops had been shifting 
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from the Eastern to the Western front, and now, in the spring 
of 1018, the jaded enthusinem of bungry, weary, and) bleeding 
Germany wad lashed up for the ono supreme effort that was 
really and truly to. end the war. For some months American 
troops had been im France, but the bulk of the American army 
"Was still ncroes the Atlantic. It was high time for the final 
vonclusive blow upon the Western front, if suh a blow was ever 
to be delivered. 

"The first attack was upon the British in the Somme region. 
The not very brilliant cavalry generals who were still in command 
Df a front upon which cavalry was a useless encumbrance, were 
caught napping; and on Mareh 21st, in “Gongh'a Dinter," 
tho fifth British army was driven back in disorder almost to 
Amiens: The jeslousies of the British and French generuls 
hod prevented any unified command of tho Allied armies in 
France, und there was no general reserve whatever behind 
Gough. Nearly- à thousand guns wero lost by the Allies, and 
scores of thousands of prisoners. ‘Throughout April and May 
the Germans rained offensives on the Allied front, They came 
near to a break through in the north, and they made a great 
drive back to the Marne, which they reached again on May 30th, 
1918. 

‘This was the climax of the German effort. Behind it was 
nothing but an exhausted homeland. Marshal Fook wis put 
im supreme command of all the Allisd armies, Fresh troops 
were hurrying from Britain across the Channel, and America 
qus now pouring men into France by, the hundred thousand, 
In Juno the weary Austrians made a last effort in Italy, and 
collapsed before an Italian counter-attack. Eurly in June 
Foch began to develop e counter-attack. By July the tide was 
turning, and the Germans were reeling back. The Battle of 
Chiteau-Thierry (July 18th) proved the quality of the-new 
American armies, In August the British opened a great and 
successful » And the bulge of the German lines towards 
Amiens wilted and collapeed. “August Sth,” says Ludendorf, 
‘wae a black day in the history of the German army," The 
British attack on the Hindenburg line in September ensured 
the Allied victory. 

Germany had finished. The fighting spirit passed out of 
her army, and October was a story of defeat and retreat along 
‘the entire Western front. Early in November British troops 
were in Valenciennes and Americans in Sedan. In Italy niso 
the Austrian armies were in в state of disorderly retreat, But 
everywhere now ths Hohenzollern and Habsburg forces wore 
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collapsing. The smash at the end was amazingly swift. French- 
men and Engli could not. believe their newspapers: as 
day after day they announced tho capture of more hundreds 
of E moro thousands of prisoners. 

tember great Allied offensive against Bulgaria had 
produced a revolution in that country and pesce proposals. 
‘Turkey had followed with a capitulation at the end of October, 
and Austro-Hungary on November Srd. There was an attempt 
to bring out the German fleet for the last fight, but the sailors 
mutinied (November 7th). 

‘The Kaiser and the Crown Prince bolted hastily, and without 
a scrap o dignity, into Holland. On November 11th an armistice 
‘was signed and the war woe at an ond... . 

"For four years and a quarter the war bad lasted, and gradually 
it had drawn nearly everyone, in the Western world at least, 
into its vortex: Upwards of eight millions of people bud been 
actually killed through the fighting, another twenty or twenty- 
five millions had died through tho hardships and disorders 
entailed; Scores of millions were suffering and enfeebled by 
wumder-nourishment snd misery. A vast proportion of the living 
were now engaged in war work, in drilling and armament, in 
making munitions, in hospitals, in working as substitutes for 
men who had gone into the armies and the like. Business men 
had been adapting themselves to the more hectic methods 
necessary for profit in a world in a state of crisis. The war 
had become, indeod, an atmosphere, a habit of life, a new social 
‘order. Then suddenly it ended. 

In London the armistice was proclaimed about 11 ast. оп 
November th. It produced a strange cessation of every 
ordinary routine. Clerks poured out of their offices and would 
not return, assistants deserted their shops, omnibus drivers and 
the drivers of military lorries eet out upon journeys of their own 
Geyising with picked-up loads of astounded and cheering pas- 
Sengers going nowhere in particular and careless whither they 
"ent. Vast vacant crowds presently choked the- streets, and 
every house and shop that possessed such adornments hung oub 
flags. When night came, many of the main streets, whi 
had been kept in darkness for many months because of the air 
raids, were brightly lit. lt was very strange to see thronging 
multitudes assembled in an artificial light again. Everyone 
felt aimless, with a kind of strained and aching relief. It was 
over at last. ‘There would be no more killing in France, no 
more air raids—and things would get better. 

"People wanted to laugh, and weep—and could do neither. 

a 
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Youths of spirit and young soldiers on leave formed thin, noisy 
Procession that shoved their way through the general drill, 
snd did their best to make » jolliücatíon. A captured Germa: 
gun was hauled from the Mall where a vast army of such 
lind been set out, into Trafalgar Square, and its earring 
Bquibs nd crackers, were thrown about. But there 
ittle concerted rejoicing, Nearly everyone had lost too 
much and suffered too much to rejoice with any fervour. 
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‘Tam world of the Western European civilizations inthe years 
that followed the end of the Great War was like a man who has 
had some very vital surgical operation very roughly, performed, 
and who is not yet sure whether he can now go on living or 
whether he has not been so profoundly shocked and inj 
ish be ni енка осно кау аы It was a world dazed 
and stunned. Militarist imperialism had been defeated, but at 
an overwhelming cost, It had come very near to victory, 
Everything went on, now that the strain of the conflict had 
cease, rather laxiy, rather weakly, and with a gusty and un- 

certain temper. ‘There was a universal hunger for peace, a 
universal desire for the lost liberty and prosperity of pre-war 
times, without any power of will to-achleye and secure these 


Tn many respects there had been great deterioration. Just 
aa with the Roman Republic under the log eran of he Риша 


100i 
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worlds of business and money had watched the convulsive 
opportunities of the time and secured a firm grip upon the 
resourese and political power of their countries, Everywhere, 
men who have been regarded as shady adventurers before 
1914 had acquired power and infiuence, while better men bad 

‘unprofitably. In the phase of post-war exhaustion it 
was difficult to restrain these newly rich and newly powerful 


men. 

Jn the course of the war there had been extraordinary 
experiments in collective management in nearly all the belligerent 
countries. It had been realized that the common expedients of 
Peace-time commerce, the higeling of the market, the holding 
ut for a favourable bargain, was incompatible with the swift 
needs of warfare. Transport, fuel, food supply, and the dis- 
tribution of the raw materials not only of clothing, housing and 
the like, but of everything needed for war munitions, had been 
brought under publio control. 

No longer had farmers been allowed to underfarm; cattle 
had been put upon deer-parks and grasslands ploughed up, 
with or without the owners’ approval. Luxury building and 
speculative company promotion had been restrained. In effect, 
а sort of emergenoy socialist stato had been established through- 
‘out most of belligerent Europe. It was rough-and-ready and 
wasteful, but it was more effective than the tangled incessant 
Profit-aceking, the cornering and forestalling and incoherent 
Productiveness of “privata enterprise." 

Tn the earliest years of the war there had also been in all 
the belligerent states & very widespread feeling of brotherhood 
and of the need for service ín the common interest. ‘The common 
men were everywhere sacrificing life and health for what thoy 
believed to be the common good of the Stute. In return, it 
was promised, there would be les social injustice after the war, 
конып eet eh the common welfare, In Great 

itain, for instance, Mr, George wai particularly insistent 
upon his intention to make the after-war Britain “a land fit for 
Heroes" Ho foreshadowed the continuation of this new war- 
socialism into the peace period in discourses of great fire and 
TS Goss Baths tto win ovat Ey oh Rewon- 
struction, which was understood to be planning a new and more 
generous social order, better labour conditions, better housing, 
extended education, a complete and scientific revision of the 
economic system. And the word "Reconstruction" coloured 
the lives and sustained the hopes of the distressed multitude 








enterprise 

By the middle of 1910 the labour masses throughout the 
world Were manifestly disappointed ‘and in a thoroughly bad 
temper. ‘The British “Ministry of Reconstruction" and its 
foreign equivalents were exposed as a soothing sham. The 
common man felt he had been cheated. ‘There was to be no 
reconstruction, but only a restoration of the old order—in a 
leaker form necessitated by the poverty of the new time. 

For four years the drama of the war hud obscured the social 
question which had been developing in the Western civilizations 
throughout the nineteenth century. Now that the war was over, 
this question reappeared gaunt and bare, os it had never been 
seen before. 

‘And the irritations and hardships and the general insecurity 
of the now time wore exacerbated by a profound disturbance of 
eurrenicy and credit, Money, » complicated growth of con 
ventions rather than a system of values, had been deprived within 
the belligerent countries of the support of a gold standard. 
Gold had been retained only for international trade, and every 
government had produced excessive quantities of paper money 
for domestic use. With the breaking down of the war-time 
barriers the international exchange became w wildly fuotusting 
confusion, а source of distress to everyone except a few gamblers 
and speculators, Prices rose and tose—with an ‘infuriating 
effect upon the wage-earner, On the one hand wae his employer 
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sesisting his demands for more pay; on the other hand, food, 
were camered him. 


thing being against him. 

‘And—which was the essential danger of the situation—he began 
te lowe interes confidence he lind ever, posted that any 
Patience or industrial willingness he displayed would really 
alleviate the shortages and inconreniences by which he suffered. 
Tn ost of the European countries there was an urgent need 
Gf houses. Throughout the war there had been a cessation 
not only of building but of repairs. The shortage of houses 
im the last months of 1919 amounted to between 250,000 and a 
million: homes in Britain alone. Conditions in France and 
ple were living 
in a state of exasperating congestion, and the most shamelecs 
Rrolieering ín apartments and houses was going on. It was a 
it but not am impossible situation, Given the same 

and energy and self-sacrifice that had tided over the 
‘monstrous crisis of 1916, the far easier task of providing a 
million houses could have been performed in a year or so. But 
thera had been corners in building materiala, transport was in 
a disordered state, and it did not pay private enterprise to build 


them. Private enterprise, therefore, so far from bothering 
bon the publio neod of housing, did’ nothing but comer and 
speculate in rents nnd sul ing. It now demanded ta 
in aid from the State—in Boars build at a profit, E 
And as another example of the inadequacy: of a. profiteering 
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was ínsufüciemt rond transport. ‘There was an urgent want of 
Chesp automobiles to move about goods and workers, But 
private enterprise in the automobile industry imagined it would 
be far more profitable to produce splendid and costly cars for 
those whom the war Jud made rich. The munition factories 
built with ready money could have been converted very readily 
inta factories for the mass production of cheap automobiles, 
but private enterprise had insisted upon these factories being 
sold by the State, and would neither tact the public need itself 
nor let the State do so. 

So, too, with the world in the direst discomfort for need of 
shipping, private enterprise insisted upon the shutting down 
of the newly-construoted State ehipyarda. 

Currency. was dislocated everywhere, but private enterprise 
Tuy bump buying and selling france or marks and intensifying 
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‘These are facts that the historian of mankind is obliged to 
note with ag little comment às posible. Private enterprise 
in Europe in 1919 and 1920 displaved neither will nor eapacity 
ior meeting the urgent needs of the time. So soon as it was 
released from control, it ran naturally into speculation, cornering, 
And luxury production, It followed the line of maximum 
profit. It displayed no sense of its.own dangors; and it resisted 
any sttompt to restrain and moderate its profits and-make itself 
‘ble, even in its own intereat. 

‘And this went on in the face of the most striking manifestations 
of the extreme recalcitranee on the part of the European masses 
to the prolonged continnance of the privations and inoonvenienoes 
they suffered. In 1013 these muses were living ad they had 
lived since birth; they were habituated to the life they led. 
‘The masses of 1919, on the other hand, had been uprooted 
everywhere, to go into the armies, to go into munition factories 
and so on. Thoy had lost their habits of aquiiessenoe, an 
they wero hardier anıl more enpable of desperate aotion. Great 
multitudes of men had gone through such brutalizing training 
ва, {ог instance, bayonet drill; they had learnt to be ferocious, 
‘and to think less either of killing or being killed. Social unrest 
had become, therefore, much more dangerous. 

Tt was not that the maases had or imagined that they had 
the plan of a new social, political, and economie system. They 
had not, and: they did not believe they had. The defects we 
Have pointed out in the socialist scheme were no secret from 
them. It was a much more dangerous state of nffairs than that. 
Tt was that they were becoming so disgusted with the current 
system, with its luxury, its waste, and ite general misery, that 
they did not care what happonod afterwards so long as they could 
destroy it. lt was a return to a state of mind comparable to that. 
which bad rendered possible the debacle of the Roman Empire. 

Everywhere in Europe the forces of social revolution began 
to atir, and most notably in Italy and Germany: Сбошшшаша 
displayed exceptional aggressiveness in Italy. In various parts 
of Italy there appeared communist’ mayors, and in Bologna 
there waa a forcible attempt to put communist principles into 
operation. In July, 1920, Glolitti, a nentralist who had opposed 
the war, replaced Signor Nitti as head ol the He 
made various experiments in copartuerehip botween tbe 
industrial workers and their employers. In September many 
steel works und other factories were seized by the workers, 
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‘The slide towards communiam continued during 1921 in the 
faos of a gathering opposition, and there was rioting and violence 
in Florence, Trieste, Paglia, Pisa and many, other places. The 

ing measures of Giolitti had produced a violent reaction 

tho classes interested in private property, and an organi- 

ot young men bad grown up, the Fascisti, who affected 

eode, blaek shirts, nationalism of tho intensest sort, 

anti-socialism. They met violence with violence, they 
socialist 
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lini, 
direction the Fascisti speedily outdistanced the sporadic 
sentimental outrages of the communists, Liberal leaders 
writers were waylaid and beaten with clubs. A favourite 
of the Fascisti was the administration of over-doses of 
il to those who criticized their proceedings unfavourably, 
torture, the burning of the private property 
became the methode of social control in 
Italy. The shadow of communism waa replaced. by the reality 


By October, 1922, the Fascisti kad grown to such strength 
that they constituted & veritable army and could maroh upon 
Rome, The Cabinet proclaimed martial law and prepared to 
fight, but the king refused his assent to these measures and in- 
vited 
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the freedom of the Press waa destroyed, elections became 
farce, political ‘opponents continued to bo weaulted, terrorzad, 
; and Mussolini, under the title of Il Duce, became 

virtual dictator, the king felling back into relative obscurity. 
Fora tima a certain rough economic efficiency waa restored 
to Italy, but to this duy the social outlook of tbat great country 
NE and сара situation remains 
ly interesting to world, because it manifests in 
the harshest and crudest forms the quality of the extreme left 
and the extreme right in contemporary human affairs, the 
rises s and ines pectin of the former and the readiness 
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is im full lower in both these countries. But Ttaly does not 
stand alone in this matter; it is merely the most fully developed 
instanoe ofa universal tendency of the times. In Germany, 
France and Great Britain Fascieti have found rivals and 
imitators, but so far their activities in these countries have 
amounted to a nuisance rather than a tyranny. 


$2 
President Wilson at Versailles. 


ho story of the conference turns very largely upon the 
adventure of one particular man, one of those men whom 
accident or personal quality picks ont as a type to lighten tha 
task of the historisn. We have in the course of this history 
found it very helpful at times to focus our attention upon some 
usi—Buddha, Alexander the Great, Yuan Chwang, the 
Emperor Frederick I, Charles V, and Napoléon I, for example 
—and to let him by ‘reflection illuminate the period in which 
le lived. ‘Tho conclusion of tbe Great War can be seen most 
easily a tho rie of tho Amerin proident, President Wilton, 


to t importance in the world’s hopes and attention, 
ЖЕЙ Шалгы їз, Uy DA Feit! 


President Wilson (1808-1924) bad previously: beets pro 
meni student and teacher of constitutional law and the 


i 


party, President of the United States. 
ibn crest Ди. еН ке hae aka Раййан 
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Test of his fellow-countrymen, by surprise, 
offer of hie services aa: a mediator on 

в time, he and Amerion watched tho 
American people nor their President 
very clear or profound understanding. of 
Their tradition for a century 
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deepening hostility to 
iy in the United States as the war proceeded; but the 
of political abstinence and the deep-rooted persuasion 
America. possessed a political morality altogether superior 
cta, restrained the President from active 
adopted a lofty tone, He. professed to be 
unable to judge ihe pauses and justice ûf the Great War. It 
was largely his high pacifie attitude that secured his ro-olection 

aa President for a second term. 
But the world is not to be mended by merely regarding 

an undisoriminati 
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to believe that under no circumstances whatever wonld the 
United States fight, and in 1917 they began their unrestricted 
submarine warfare and the sinking of American ships without 
motice, President Wilson and the American people were dragged 
into the war by this supreme folly. And, also, they were dragged 
into # reluctant attempt to detine their relations to Old-World. 
plitice in some other terms than those of mero aloofness. Their 
thoughts and temper changed very rapidly. They came into 
the war side by side with the Allies, but not in any pact with 
the Allies, They came into the war, in the name of their own 
modern civilization, to punish and end an: intolerable political 
and military situation, 

Slow and belated judgments are sometimes the best judg- 
ments. In a series of “notes,” too long and various for detailed 
freatment in thia Ошм, шде. корд, aa. iè- werop in tha 

mankind, President Wilson sought to state 
ial differences of the American State from the Great 
Powers of the Old World. He unfolded conception of inter- 
ional relationships thai camo like a gospel, like the hope of 
better world, to the whole eastern hemisphere. 
Secret agreements were to cenae, " nationa^ were to determine 
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their own destinies, militarist aggression was to cease, tho ses- 
Ways were to be free to all-mankind. These commonplaces of 
American thought, these secret desires of every sane man, came 
like a great light upon the darkness of anger and confliot in 
Europe, At last, men felt, the ranks of diplomsey were broken, 
the ‘veils of Great Power “policy” were rent in’ twain. 
with authority, with the strength of a powerful new 
behind it, was the desire of the 

common man througbout the 
world, plainly said. 

Manifestly there was nooded 
some overriding instrument of 
government to establish world 
law and maintain these broad 
and liberal generalizations upon 
human intercourse, A number 
of schemes hid floated in men's 
minds for the attainment of 
that end. In particular, there 
Wass movement for some sort 
of world league, a “League of 
Nations." The American President President: Wilson 
adopted this phrase and songht i 
to realize it, An essential condition of the peace be Songht 
he declared to he this federal organ. "This League of Nations 
to be the final court of appeal ín international affairs. It 
to be the substantial realization of the peace. Here, again, 
he awakened a tremendous echo, 

President Wilson was for a time the spokesman of a new 
age. Throughout the war, and for some little time after it 
Kad ended, he held, so far as the Old World was concerned, 
that exalted position. But in America where they knew him 
Better there were doubts, And, writing as we do now, with the 
‘wisdom of subsequent events, we can understand these doubts. 
America, throughout a century and more of detachment and 
security had developed new ideals and formule of political 
thought, without realizing with any intensity thai, under 
conditions of stress and danger, these ideals and formule might 
bare to be passionately sustained. To her community many 
things were platitudes that had to the Old-World communities, 
entangled still in ancient political complications, the quality 
of a saving gospel. President Wilson was responding to the 
tiogh and oonditinnă of his owa people and Pa aun очо; 

ou a liberal tradition tbat had firat found ita full expression 











We are dealing here with an able and successful professor of 
political science, tp ER fully бори ize what he owed to his 
contemporaries the literary snd political stmosphere he 
had breathed throughout his life; and who passed very rapidly, 
after lis re-election ns President, from the mental attitudes of 
^ political leader ta those of a Messiah. His "notes" mre à 
pf explorations of the elements of the world situation. 
When at last, in his address to Congress of January &th, 1916, 
he produced his Fourteen Points as a definite statement of the 

pence intentions, they were, ax a statement, far better 
im their spirit than in their arrangement and matter. 

his Goontgent demanded ‘open agreements between nations 
And an end to secret diplomacy, free navigation of the high 
Sens, free commerce, disarmament, and a number ol political 
каеры upon the lines of national independence. Finally, 
in fourteenth Point, it required “a general association of 
to guarantee the peace of the world. He sought 
“peace without victory.” 

к оке сиы an immense reception throughout 





Englishmen and Belgians: and for some months the whols world 
yas lit by faith in Wilson. Could they have been made the 
bnaia of a world settlement in 1019, they would forthwith: have 
new and more hopeful era in human affairs, 
But, a we must tell, they did not do that, ‘There was abont 
President Wilson a certain narrow egotiem; there was in the 
generation of people in tha United States to whom this great 
Occasion eame—a generation born in security, reared in plenty 





people were superficial ure and necessity, bui 
tng they bad never been deeply stored by ha nio Ын 
community larger than their own. It was an ut 


liner and better ideas, of peace and world righteousness, and on 
the other tho old, bitar, deeply entangled Tectia al iba Oral 
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Power system; and the former were crude and rather childish 
Ìn their immensa inexperience, and the latter were seasoned and 
bitter and intricate. 

‘The theme of this clash of the raw idealist youthfulness 
of 8 new age with the experienced ripeness of tho old was treated. 
‘years ago by that great novelist, Henry James, in a very typical 

called Daisy Miller. It is the pathetio story of a frank, 
алав Боб пабах аг зао Ataerióan. 
омонат 
for a “good time,” and how she came to Europe and was swiftly 
entangled and put in the wrong, and at last driven to welcome 
death by the complex tortuoumess and obstinate limitations 
of the older world. There have been a thousand variants of 
that themo in real life, a thousand such transatlantic tragedios, 
ind the story of President Wilson is one of them. But it is not 
to be supposed, because the new thing succumbs to the old 
pend itis hms Cay cay gS 
bably no fa ble human being manifestly, trying to do 
his best amidst overwi circumstances has beeit subjected 
to mch minute аге б ЫШЫ мы ы КОМУ 
is blamed for conducting the war and the ensuing 
роь DONE ME RT 








like, He did not drow fully upon the moral and intellectual 
resources of the States; he made thé whole issue too 

and he surrounded himself with merely personal adherents. 
And a grave error was hin decision to come to the Peace Con- 
ference hime. Neatly every experienced «не меши to be 
‘of opinion that he should hive remsined in America, in 

E pati биыл aa! R 
Throughout the ‘concluding years of the war he had, by that 
method, achieved an unexampled position in the world. 
Says Doctor Dillon: "Europe, when the President touched 
ite shores, was as clay ready for the creative potter. Never 
before were the nations о eager to, follow s Moses who, wouid 
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‘go through fire ard water to help him to realize his noble schemes. 
To the working classes in Italy his name was a beavenly clarion 
the earth would be renewed. The Germana 
regarded him and his humane doctrine aa their sheet-anchor of 

‘The fearless Herr Muehlon said: ‘Ii President Wilson 
were to address the Germans, and pronounce a severe sentence 
‘upon them, they would accept it with resignation and without 
A murmur and set to wori at 
once In German-Austria his 
fame was that of a saviour, and 
the mere mention of his name 
brought balm to the suffering 
and surcsase of sorrow to the 
afflicted. . ,'* 

Such was the overpowering 
expectation of the ‘audience to 
which President Wilson prepared 
to show himself. He reached 
France on board the George 
Washington in December, 1918. 

He brought his wife with 
him, That seemed, no doubt, 
a perfectly natural and proper 
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radiant, air of privilege, They came as if thoy came to a 
trent, They were, it was intimated, seeing Europe under 
exoeptionaliy interesting ciroumstances, They would visit 
Chester, or Warwick, or Windsor, en rowe—for they might not 
have a chance of seeing these celebrated places again. Important 


interviews would be broken off to get in a risit to some "old 
historical mansion.” This may seem a trivial matter to note 
inia History of Mankind, but it was such small human things 
‘88 this that threw n misama of futility over the Peace Conference 
of 1919. Ina little while one discovered that Wilson, the Hope 
of Mankind, had vanished, and thot ali the illustrated fashion 
papers contained pictures of a delighted tourist and his wife, 
grouped amilingly with crowned heads and suchlike enviable 
Company... It is so easy to be wise after the event, and 
to perceive tliat he should not have come over. 
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The men he had chiefly to deal with, for example M. Clem- 
enceau (Franoe), Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Balfour (Britain), 
Baron Sonnino and Signor Orlando (Ttaly), were men of widely 
dissimilar historical traditions. тишле нокоту 
resembled him and appealed to his sympathies. ‘They, too, 
were party politicians, who had led their country through the 
war. Like himself they had failed to grasp the necessity of 
entrusting the work of settlement to more specially qualified men. 

V They were the merest novices 
in international affaire, 

phy, ethnology, psycho- 

logy, and ‘politioal history were 
sealed books to them. Like the 
Reotor of Louvain. University, 
who told Oliyer Goldsmith that, 
As he had become the head of 
that institution without knowing 
Greek, he failed to see why it 
should be taught there, tlie chiefs 
of State, baying obtained the 
ighest position in their respec- 
tive countries without more tian io 
an inkling of international affairs, George 
‘were unable to realize the import- 

mee, of mastering. them or dio impossibility of repairing the 
omission ss they went along. . 

"What they lacked, however, ee in.some perceptible 
degree have been supplied by enlisting as their helpers men mare 
happily endowed than themselves, But, they deliberately chose 
medioorities. It is a mark of genial spirits that they are well 
served, but the plenipotentiaries of the Conference were not 
‘characterized by it. Away in the background some of them had 
families or casual prompters to. whose counsels they were wont 
1o listen, but many of the adjoints who moved in the limelight 
‘of the world-stage were gritless and pithless, 

“As tho heads of the principal Governments implicitly 
claimed to be the authorized spokesmen of the human race, 
and endowed with unlimited powers, it is worth noting that 
this claim was boldly challenged by the people’s organs in the 
Press, Nearly all the journals. read. by: tho masses. objected 
ا ا‎ p06 -the, group: ай. Reomlaes, 
Mr. Wilson. being excepted. . 

‘The restriction upon our space in this Outline will not allow 

4 Dillon; Phe Peace Confermee 








а conferenoe less and less 
discussion of the future of mankind, and 

tomo old-fashioned diplomatio conspimey. 
wonderful had beer the hopes that had gathered 


: vanserai teeming with unwonted nspects of life 
A turmoil, filled with- curious samples of tho races, tribes, 
and of foar continents who came to watch and wait 
for the mysterious to-morrow, D 
"Ап E Nighta’ touch was imparted to he ыйа 
orama by strange visitants from Tartary and Kurdistan, 
and Azerbeijan, Armenis, Persia, and the Hedjaz—men 
i beards and scimitar-chaped noses, and others 
fom, desert and oasis, rom Samarkend and Bokime. Turbans 
And feres, doof hats an -goar resembling episco 
uniforma devised for tha embryouie са 
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"Then rame the men of wealth, of intellect, of industrial 
eee, &nd the seed-bearers of the ethical new ordering, 
members of economic committees from the United States, 
Britain, Tay, Poland, Russis, India, nnd Japan, representatives 
bf naplitha industties and far-off coal mines, pilgrims, fanatios 
and charlatans from all climes, priests of all religions, presohera 
of every doctrine, who mingled with Princes, field-marshals, 

ists, 


"Every day, in my walks, in my apartment, or at restaurants, 

T met emissaries from landa and peoples whose very names had 
seldom been heard of before in the West A delegation from 
Euxine Greeks оп ше, and discoursed of their 

ancient cities of Trebizond, Samsoun, Tripoli, Kerassund, in 
E murem Ма шы e a 


me 
dmi, and had coms to have their claims allowed. The 
were represented by my old friend Turkhan Pasha 
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0n the one hand, and by my friend Eesad Pasha om the other 
th forme Uta of Kala postion, the ior demanding 
complete independence. Chinamen, Vepanese, Coreans, Hindus, 

assians, Mingreliana, Duryata, Malays 
and Negroes and Negroids from Africa and America were among 
the tribes and tongues forgathered in Paris to watch the re- 
АЕ т 


ССА nmn Pari eves FE SS 

paar iiie. Жай found it gathering fortes dominated 
a personality narrower, in every way more limited and beyond 
comparison more forcible than himself: the French 





Glamencont the Conference, 
Wan! said President Wilson, “a special tribute to the sufferings 

and sucrifioes of France." “And that, unhappily, sounded. the 
keynote of the Conference, whose sole business shonld have 
been with the future of mankind. 

Georges Benjamin Clemenceau was an old journalist politician, 
great denouncer of abuses, a great upsetter of governments, 
a dootor who had, while a munioipal. councillor, (Кера Жез 
clinic, and a fierce, None 





France was his world, tho France of vigorous journalism, high: 
spirited personal quarrels, challenges, confrontations, scenes, 
effects, wittioisms: 4 at any cost. He was what 
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limitations bad а profound eset upon tlhe Conference, 
was farther coloured hy the dramatic resort, for thé 
purpose of signature, to the very Hall of Mirrors a£ Versailles 

triumphed and proclaimed her unity: 
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war ceased to sêm m world war; it was merely the sequel of the 
previous canflict of the Terrible Year, the downfall and punish- 
ment of offending Germany. "The world had to be mado safo 
for demoemcy," md President Wilson. That from M. Clem- 
encenü'a expressed. int af view was "talking like Jesus Christ." 






history of human insufficiency; 
(Another flash. of the "Tigers" wit, it may bé noted, was 
that President Wilson with his Fourteen Pointe was “worse” 
than God Almighty, “Le bon Dieu” only had ten... .) 
M. Clemenceau sat; with Signor Orlando in the more central 
chairs of a semicircle of four in front of the fire, says Keynes. 
Не wore « black frockeoat and grey: snide gloves, which be 
ever removed during these sessions, He was, it is to be noted, 


The aims of M. Clemenceau were simple end in a manner 
attainuble. He wanted all the settlement of 1871 undone. 
Ho wanted Germany punished as though she was a uniquely 
sinfal nation and France u sinless martyr land. He wanted 
Germany 0 crippled and devastated ai never more to be able 
to stand up to France. Ho wanted to hurt and humiliate 

more than France had been hurt and humiliated in 
1871. He did not care if ii breaking Germany Europe was 
‘broken; his mind did not go far enough beyond the Rhine to 
understand that possibility. Ha accepted President Wilson's 
League of Nationa as an excellent proposal if it would guarantee 
the security of France whatever she did, but he preferred a bind 
ing allianée of tho United States and England to maintain, 
uphold, and glorify France under practically any circurasances 
wanted wider opportunities for the exploitation of Syria, 
North: Africa, and so forth by Parisian financial groups. 

Ho wanted indemnities to recuperate France, loans, pitis, 
and tributes to France, glory and homage to France. France 
had suffered, and France bad to be rewarded. Belgium, Russia, 
Serbia, Poland, Armenis, Britain, Germany, and Austria had 
all suffered, too; all mankind kad suffered; but what would you 1 
(That was not his affair. These were the supers of a drama 
tn hilt Pano was for him tho star: - =- Tn much tho samo 
spirit Signor Orlando seems to hava sought the welfare of Italy. 

Mr, Lloyd brought to the Council of Four the 
of a Welshman, the intricacy of a European, and an urgent 


Council Chamber." From the whispering darknesses and fire~ 
side disputes of that council, and after various comings and goings 
‘we cannot here describe, he-emerged at last with his Fourteen 
Pointa pitifully torn and dishevelled, but with a little puling 
infant of a League of Nations, which could die or which might 
live and grow—no one could tell. But that much, at least, 
he had saved. . . 


БЫ 
Constitution of the League of Nationa. 


This homunoulus in a boite which it was hoped might 
become at last Man ruling the’ Earth, this League of Nations 
as it was embodied in the Covenant of April 28th, 1810, was 
mot a League of Peoples at all; it was, the world discovered, a 

of “states, dominions, or colonies," It was stipulated 
these should be "fully eelf-goyerning," but there was no 
шанына и кымы. ‘There was no bar to a limited 
franchise and no provision for any direct control. by the people 
SE any state. Indin figured—presumably as a "fully self- 
governing state"! An autocracy would no doubt have been 
sissisible asa fally el governing" demosreoy with n 
to ona peraon. The League of the Covenant of 1019 
fact, a league of "representatives" pf foreign offices, 
did not even supersede embassies at every capital, 
British Empire appeared once as a whole, and then 
1) and the four dominions of Canada, Australia; -South 
and New Zealand’ appeared aa separate sovereign states. 
Ireland stained a separate status, The Indian repre- 
tative was, of course, sure to be merely a British nominee; 
dominion representatives would. be colonial politicians, 
if the British Empire was to be thus dissected, a repre: 
tive: of Great Britain should have been substituted for 
imperial representative, and Egypt should also have been 
given representation. Moreover, either New York State or 
1 Keyan 
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Virginia was historically and legally as much a sovereign state 
as New Zealand or Canada. MThs inctanton ‘ot Indis reked 
logical claims for French Africa and Frenoh Asia. One French 
representative did propose a separate vote for the little prin- 
ipality of Monaco. 

‘There was to be an assembly of the League in which every 
member stata wad to be represented and to have equal voice, 
but the working direvtorste of the League was to vest in w 
Council, which was to consist of the representatives of the 
United States, Britain, Franoe, Italy, and Japan, with four 
other members elected by the Assembly. The Council was 
to moet опоо а year; the gatherings of the Assembly were to be 
at “stated intervals," not stated. " 

Except im cortain specified instances the league of this 
Соза coal sabe only unanimous decisions, One disentient 
‘on the council could bar any proposal—on the lines of the old 
Polish liberum vélo. This was s quite disastrous provision. 
To many minds it made the Covenant League rather less desirable 
than no league at all. Te was a complete recognition of tho 
unalienable sovereignty of states, and a repudiation of the idea 
of an overriding commonweal of mankind. This provision 
practioally barred tho way io all amendments to the league 
donstibntion in future except by the olumsy expedient of à 
simultaneous withdrawal of the msjority of member states 
desiring a change, to form the league again on new lines. The 
Covenant made inevitable such a final winding-up of the league 
it oreated, and that was perhnps tha best thing about it 

‘The following powers, it was proposed, should he exoluded 
from the original lesgue: Germany, Austria, Russia, and whatever 
remaina thers wers of the Turkish Empire. But any of these 
tight subsequently be included with the assent of two-thirds 
c the Assembly. The original membership of the league as 
specified in the projected Covenant was: tbe United States of 
America, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, the British Empire (Canada, 
Australis, South Africá, New Zealand, and India), China, Cuba, 
Ecusdor, Red Ones rati. Haiti, the Hedjaz, 
Honduras, ly, Japan, Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, 
Poland, еар Roumanis, the Serb-Crost-Slovene State, 
Biam, Czech: and Uruguay, To which were to be 
added by invitation the following powers which had been neutral 
Es the mane the шә Келей к раны Denmark, 

lolland, Norway, Paraguay, Persis, » Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Venezuela, а 
being the constitution of the league, it is scaroely to 


states, or to instruct a military and naval staff to plan out the 
armed co-operation needed to keep tho pease of the world, 
‘The French ‘representative in the League of Nations Com- 
mission, M. Léon Bourgeois, insisted lucidly and repeatedly on 
the logical necessity of such powers. Asa he was rather 
copious and laoking in "spice" of the Clemencemi quality. 
"Tho final scene in the plenary session of April 28th, before the 
adoption of the Covenant, is described compactly by Mr. Wilson 
Harria: the crowded Banqueting Hall at the Quai d'Orsay, 
with ita “E” of tables for the delegates, with secretaries and 


ive been an entirely superfluous sheaf of notes, on the 
fifth rendering of his speech in support of his famous amend- 
ments.” 

They were so often “diverting themselves in undertones,” 
those three men whom God had mocked with the most tre- 
mendons opportunity in history. Keynes gives other instanoes 
of the levities, vulgarities, disregards, inattentions and inade- 
quacies of these meetings. 

"This poor Covenant, arrived at in this fashion, returned with. 
President Wilson to America, and there it met all the resentful 


representatives. 

‘The close of 1919 and the opening months of 1020 saw a 
very curious change come over American feeling after the pro- 
Trench and pro-British enthnsiasms of the war period. The 
peace negotiations reminded the Americans, in a confused and 
Very irritating way, of their profound differences in international 
outlook from any European power, that the war had for a time 
helped them to forget. They felt they had been "rushed" 





v a phase, a very 
understandable phase, of pasaionate and even violent “ American- 
iam,” in which European imperialism and European socialism 
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Fere еўпаПу апабеша; There may have been a sordid element. 
in the American disposition to ont” the moral responsibilities 
the United States had inourred in the affairs of the Old World, 
to realize the enormous financial and. political advantages 
War iad given the New World; but the broad instinct of 
American people seems to have been sound in its distrust 
Gf the proposed settlement. 


a4 
The Treuties of 1910-20, 


A group of treaties embodied’ the decisions of Versailles. 
We give here first a map of the territorial aspects of the Peace 
‘Treaty with Germany. Mr, Horrabin's lucid pen gives the 
essential facte much. more plainly than any dissertation can do. 
Tu addition jt was stipulated that Germany should be extensively 

i , should иче ber fleet, pay a great war indemnity, 
and great sums for the reparation of war damages, An allied 
commission was to observe the disarmament: ‘The fleet was to 
have been handed over to the British upon June 21st, 1010, 
but the officers and men abosrd could not endure to do this, 
‘and instead scuttied and sani their ships at Soaps Flow within 
sight of the British, 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire was broken up altogether. 
À littio Austria waa left, pledged not to unite with Germany; 
® clipped and mutilated Hungary; Roumania expanded far 
beyond ite: legitimate boundaries into Transylvania; Poland 
teocived most of Galicia; Bohemia, with Slovak and Moravian 
extensions, reappeared as Qrecho-Slovakia. Tho Serbs, Croats 
and the Montenegrins (these latter feebly protesting) became s 
new Jugo-Slay state, and st once fell into violent conflict with 
dtaly over the port of Fiume, which the Italians quito un- 
righteously claimed. 

Bulgaria survived, with the loss to Greece of recently acquired. 

itory in Thrace. Greece, in spite of her betrayal of the 
Gallipoli expedition, was for 'n time the pet child of the diplo- 
Gnatists at Versailles. She waa given territory taken from 
Bulgaris, she was allowed to advance close up to Constantinople, 
end a large piece of country round Smyrna fell to her ehate. 
She was not, however, given back Rhodes and the other islands 
of tho Dodecaneso, in spite of their purely Greek character. 
‘These -were to be part of the Italian loot; and the British stuck 
to Cypms. 


Tho Turkish tresty was hard to mako and imposible to 
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enforce, A nominal Turkish government in Constantinople 
ete it, but расар md Turkish government, ME 
at to . A Greek ivaded 

M nu d 





1 of . Аш other startling 
intimations of modernity, the Turks got Td the Sultan and 
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uropéan interchanges 
Paints were left by these treaties like s row of ruined and tattered 
houses їп а bombarded village. Some had gone altogether; 
others wero twisted out of recognition, The first attempt to 
produce a world law had passed away like a burst of laughter 
in a tavern. 

Chief among the fixed obstacles that for a time bronght the 
reat project of world unity, tho world-wide desire for an 
organized peace, to ‘nothing, was tlo complete unpreparedness 
and unwillingness of that pre-oxisting league of nations, subjected 
sites nnd exploited areas, the British Empire, to submit to 
any dissection and adaptation of its system, or to any control of 
ita naval and aerial armament, -A kindred contributory canse 
was the equal unpreparedness of the American mind for any 
аманет with the axcendamcy of the United States in the 

jew: Wor 


Neither of thoss Great Powers, who were necessarily dominant 
and leading powers at Paris, had properly thought out the 
implications of a League of Nations in relation to these older 
arrangement, and во their support of that project had to most 
European observers & curiously hypocritical air; it was as if 
they wished to retain and ensure their own vast predominance 
and security while nê tho same timo restraining any other power 
from such expansions, annexations, and alliances ay might 
create a rival and competitive imperialism, Their failure to 
set an example of international coniidence destroyed all. possi. 
bility of international confidence in the other nations represented 
at Paris. 


Even more unfortunate was the refusal of the Amoricans 
ta assent to the Japanese demand for a recognition of racial 
equ 


Moreover, the foreign offices of the British, the French, and 
the Italians were haunted by traditional schemes of aggression 
entirely ihcompatible with the new ideas. The French view 
and the Italian view were far behind even the British and 
Amorioun in the intensity of their national egotism, А league 
Of Nationa that is to be of any appreciable value to mankind 
must supersede imperiatiama; it is either a superimperialism, 
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# liberal world-empire of united states, participant or in tutelage, 
or it is nothing; but few of the people at the Paris Conference 
fed the mental vigour even to assert this obvious consequence 
‘League proposal. 

roa eters о Р e a шше Шара id fiiio 
‘ensure peace for ever, but to ‘weapons in their hands, 
Accordingly, the old annexation projects of the Great Power 
werd hastily and thinly camouflaged as proposed acts 
of this poor little birth of April 2sth. ‘The newly born and barely 
animate League was represented to be distributing, with all 
the reckless munificence af a captivo pope, "mandates" to the 
öld imi that, had it been the young Hercules we desired, 
it would certainly have strangled in its cradle. Britain was 
to have extensive “mandates” in Mesopotamia and East Africa; 
Franco was to have the same in Syria; Italy was to have all 
ings to the west and south-east of Egypt consolidated 





i 


arrangement only became apparent 
& year or so Inter. ‘Then, German payments failed, and in 
January, 1923, the French marched into the Ruhr Valley, and 
remained there ntl August, 1926, working the mines ae well 
ёз they could, administering the railways, an ing open 
the resentful sores o£ the Germans by a hundred pete ыны 
tyrannies and acta of violence, 
Wo will not enter here into any détailed acoount of certain 
Consequences of the haste and assurance at Versailles— 
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зан Ранди Уса gata ay о tha Japaneses њай боши 
аерыла Germans at Kinu Chau, which is Chinese 
how the almost purely German city of Danzig was 
Peel aot ply, amet fo Pod and tow ie 
Powers disputed over tlie claim of the Italian imperialista, & 
claim strengthened by these instances, to seize the Yugo-Slay 
port of Fiume and deprive the Yugo-Slavs of a good Adriatic 
outlet. Italian volunteers under tho rhetorical writer D'Annunzio 


was finally е to Italy in January, 1921. 

Nor will we do more than note the complex arrangements 
and justifications that put the Frenoh in possession of the Saar 
valley, which is German territory, or the entirely iniquitous 
breach of the right of “self-determination” which practically 
forbade German Austria to unite—as it is natural and. proper 
that she should unite—with the reat of Germany. 


{5 
Bolshevism in Russia, 
We have already noted the two Russian revolutions of 1917- 


The time has now oome for ns to deal more fully with the 
extraordinary change of orientation that appeared in Russis 


school of ngain. tho 
that a revolution can create nothing that has not bean fully 
ЖЫКЫ эш, out, and explained beforchand. Other- 
wise a revolution iy decors & government; a dynasty, an 
Ciganin, ns tha ora may ba. A taviliction le ux épupory 
operation; not a creative one. 
We have given an account of the growth of socialist ideas 
in the latter balf of the nineteenth century, and of the large part 
yed in that development by the "class war" ideas of Karl 
. These ideas flattered the pride and stimulated the 
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there is np great appeal in the socialist formula to the peasant, 
who owns or wants to own the land he cultivates, and since 
the great town communities of Western Europe and America 
are middle-class rather thon industrial in their mentality, the 
Marrists soan came to ace thst the social and economie revolution 
‘they contemplated could not wait for parliamentary methods 
and majority votes, it would liave in tlw first place to be the 
work of a minority, a minority of industrial workers, who would 
seize establish communist institutions, and so train the 
Test of the world to the happiness of the millennium that would 
ensue. This phase of minority rule which was to bring about 
the millennium was called in- the Marxist phraseology tho 
“dictatorship of tho proletariat.” 

Everywhere, with an intense propagandist energy, unpaid 
fanatical men spent their lives and energies in spreading this 
idea, In the opening decade of the twentieth oentury there 
Wors perhaps a million or more men in tho world convineod 
thst, if this vaguely conceived "dictatorship of the proletariat" 
could be brought abont, & new and better social order would 
follow almost automatically upon its establishment. How 
illisory that idea was wo have already pointed out in our dis- 
‘cussion of Socialism. 

‘The Marxists had no clear and settled plans either for the 
payment of the worker, or for publio discussion, or for economia. 
administration, when "capi 








herself over, ín despair, to the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” 
The Communist party in Russia has fluctuated in numbers; 
until quite recently ib has never claimed more than 800,00 
Жота аад ай: the se sd af it was probably less than a 
quarter of a million. - But this comparatively little organization, 
because it wus resolute. and devoted, and because there was 
Zetting ее honest or menle or compstent enough in the 
whole of that ized country to stand against it, was able 
to establish itself ín Petersburg, Moscow, and most of the towns 
9f Russis, to secure the adhesion of the sailors of the foot (who, 
illed most of their officers and occupied tha fortresses of 
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Sevastopol and Kronstadt), and to become. de facto rilere ot 


There was: phase of ‘Terroristis government, ‘The Bolshe- 
viks claim that it was inevitable that at first they should rule 
by terror. ‘The sovial disorganization of the country was extreme. 

Over large areas the peasants had risen against the landowners, 
and there was a cutting up of the estates and chátenu-burüitig 
going on very like the parallel process of the first French 
revolution: ‘There were many. abominable: atrocities, ‘The 
pensanta took over the land and divided it up among themselves, 
being in entire ignorance of the teachings of Karl Marx in that 
mutter. At the same time hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
with rms in their hands were wandering back from the war 
zone to their homes. ‘Ihe Tsarist government had conseripted 
over eight million men altogether—far more men than it could 
‘ever equip or handle nt the front—it had torn tham up by the 
roots from their own pies and great multitudes of these con- 
scripta were now ig Upon the countryside. 
Mostow in’ Ootober aad November, 1017, кэште with muli 
men. They banded themselves together, they went into Houses 
and looted and raped, no oue interfering. Law and administra- 
tion nd: vanished. Robbed and murdered men lay neglected 
in the streets for days together. 

‘This we have to remember was tho state of affairs when tho 
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tics of the Russian Marxist organizations. He was a quite 
west doctrinaire, simply living and indefatigable, with шо 
experience whatever of practical administration. Associat 
Sith him rae ‘Trotaky, an exile from Now York, sho was pee 
sently to develop considerable practical military ability. Б 


ium. 

‘At first the ambition of the Bolshevik leaders went far 
beyond Russa. Russi was nota big enough task for them. 
They proclaimed the social revolution throughout the world, 
and called on the workers everywhere to unite, overthrow the 
apitalist system, and so bring about tho planleas, shspeloss, 


governments exposed her. 
two or three years the failure of the Bolsheviks so far as 
the establishment of a working communism went, and their 
. Я d е 





ho returned to the factory nor the peasant when he got 
to his plough responded with any practical resulta, Trans. 
and mechanical production in tho towns fell steadily into 
disloostion and decsy, and the peasant produced for his own 


lus. 
"When the writer visited Petersburg in 1020 he behold an 
astonishing spectacle of desolation, it was the frst time s 


i 
: 
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modern city had collapsed in this fashion. Nothing had been 
Tepáired lor four years. "here were great holes in the streeta 
where the suríoce had fallen into the broken draina; lamp-posta 
lay as they had fallen; not a shop was open, and most were 
boarded up over their broken windows, The scanty drift of 
people in the streets wore shabby and incongruous clothing, for 
there were no new clothes in Russia, no new boots, Many 
people wore bast wrappings on their feet. People, city, every- 
thing were shabby and threadbare. Even the Bolshevik com- 
missars had scrubby chin, for razors and-such-like thinga were 
neither being made nor imported. ‘The death-rate was enormous, 
and the population of this doomed city was falling by the hundred 
every year. 

‘There are many reasons for believing that even in 1918 and 
1019 the Bolshevik dictatorship would have recognized the 
error of it waya and begun to adapt itself to the unanticipated 
faotors in the situation in which it found itself. They were 
narrow and doctrinaire, but many of them were men of imagina- 
tion and intellectual flexibility, and there can be no dispt 
that, in all the evil they did, they were honest in intention. 
devoted in method. Left to themselves they might have worked 
out an experiment of great value. to. mankind. They would 
have been forced to link their system on to the slowly evolved 
tradition of the monetary system, and to come to. i 
with the incurable individualism of the peasant cultivator. 
Bat they were not left to themselves. From the outset of their. 
Career hey raised a frenzy of opposition in Western Europe 
and America. None of the tolerance thst bad been shown the 

uite equally incapable and disastrous regime of the Tsar was 

e to tho Marxist adventurers. They were universally 

rootted, and the reavtionary governments of France and 
Great Britain subsidized and assisted every sort of adventurer 
within and without Russia to assail them. 

A Press campaign confused tho publio mind by-a stream of 
fantasies and evil suggestions nbout the Bolsheviks. They 


economie theory, mu along in a shattered country, 
Among their subordinates were brutish ond vile men. 
government in Russis would bave had material in iis 


administration and feeble powers of control over it. But anti- 

Bolshevik propaguoda represented the Moscow sdventarere as 

за abomination unparalleled in the world’s history, and implied 

that their mere removal would be suficient to restore haj 

and hope to Russia, Something like a crusade against the 
ак 
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Bélibeviks was proached, and a vivid resstion in their favour 
was produced in the minds of liberal thinkers who might other- 
wise have remained’ more critical. 


ü 


ot 
Bolhevik government in Mosoow becama a 
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In July Koltehal and Denikin had united and hold South- 
eastern Russis from Odesa to Uim, and an Eathonian army 
under General Yudonitch was marching on Petersburg. It 

na though ths end ûf Bolshevism could be but a question 
or deys. Yet by the end of the your Yudenitoh was 
‘and forgotten, Koltchak was in full retreat to: Siberia, 
Denikin to the Black Sea. Denikin and the remnant of 
‘were taken off by British and French ships in the 
of 1920, end: Koltchak was captured and shot in 
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to have no respite, ‘The Poles, incited by 
á new campaign in April; 1920, and a 
reactionary raider, General Wrangel, resumed the taak 

i and devastating his own country. The 


ғ 
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‘Throughout 1920 the hostility to the Bolsheviks in Western 
aud America was slowly giving way to saner i 

of the situation. ‘There wore many difficulties in the way ol 
“recognizing” the Bolshevik government fully and completely, 
difficulties largely due to the unreason that alo prevailed on 
the Bolshevik side, but by the end of 1020 a sort of unchril 
peace existed between Russia and most of tho rest of the world, 
and American; British, and irers were nble to go in 
вай ош of the country. arly in 1021 bo Tt sod Tai 
‘Trade Agreements with Russia; Russian representatives 
їп the form of “Trade Delegations” reopened communications 
betwean that cutoast land and the rest of the world. 


i 
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and the most terriblo famine in the whole recorded historr of 
‘our race ensued. Millions perished. Multitudes, whole villagee, 
and townships sat down in their homes to div, and died. Many 
ate hay snd earth und indeseribable. filth. Men dug in the 
graveyards and became cannibals. Great areas were de- 
‘populated. 

‘Yet there was com to burn not only in America but even 
in the Ukraine and Roumanis and Hungary. But the com- 
munications of this country had been hopelessly shattered by 
the operations of Koltchak, Denikin, and Wrangel, and the 
Bolshevik government had neither the resources nor the э! 
to cope with this monstrous disaster. An American commission 
‘snd & commission under Dr. Nansen, the great Arctic explorer, 

relief with the assent and assistance of the goverment, 
and fairly generous American supplies wero poured into the 
country. But the chief European governments responded 
grudgingly or not st all to the extreme appeal of the situation. 
"fhe British government, which had spont a hundred millions 
in legitimate military operations against her former ally, 
smirched the good name of Britain in the world by refusing any 
contribution to the work of relist. So little, as-yet, had the lesson 
of human solidarity that the Great War should havo taught 
mankind been learnt, 

‘While the bapless multitudes perished in Russia, corn wasted 
i the granaries a few hundred miles away, and in Western 
"Europe shipa lay up for want of freight, stoel works where rails 
aad engines could have been made stood idle, and millions 
SE workmen’ were unemployed because, said the business men, 
"there was nothing for them to do.” And thousands of square 
miles of South-eastern Russia became w desert of abandoned 
fields and of towns and villages of the dead. 

Yet amidst thia desolstion the Bolshevik government 
remained. And gradually the necessity’ of recognizing and 
dealing with thia strange new sort of state, however uncongenial 
it might be, was borme in upon the European mind. To this 
day the Western world still wrestles with that necessity. At 
the time of writing, the problem of correlating o ospitalist 
System with a communist system upon one planot, from which 
ihe separations of great distances are vanishing, remains un- 


solved. 
lshevik 
shows itself 


led. 
Bol 
indigeni 
3 

been two sides to 


la, turning away from the hostile West, 
inereasingly disposed to appeal to the masses of 
population i . There haye always 
si the Beliheviks, » side of "Westernizers" 
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who want to use science, machinery and big productive organ 
ization, of whom Lenin and Trotsky are typical, and a side of 
T Easternizers," whose disposition is militant and primitive snd 
mystical, of whom Zinoviev is the chief, The policies of the 
British and French governments have been turning the Bolshevik 

ent steadily eastward. Under the influence of ils 
example, the world of Islam seems to bo resuming its long 
arrested development. More and more does the attitude of the 
Bolshevik regime towards the Atlantic civilizations, which have 
dominated the world for two and a half centuries, assimilate 
to that of Islam, Both become implacable and obstructive. 





resistance, and the waning energy of the thrust ngainst it, give 
the true tocasure of the catastrophe of 1914-1918. The days 
of Western European world-predominance seam to be drawing 


to their close. 

Tn 1024 Lenin died. He was succeeded by Stalin, a dour- 
spitited Georgian who has broken and expelled many. of his 
former colleagues and in particular that able saviour of the 
Soviet republic in its direst, military need, Trotsky, Stalin ia 
evidently determined, uncompromising Communist, resolved. 
to arrest-any relapso of the Russian community towards either 
capitalism or Christianity. Under his leadership there has been 
‘a wide demolition of churches and what amounts to a persecution 
both of formal Judaism and Christian services. After the 
extreme stresses of 1020-1, Lenin bad relaxed towards a tolerance 
of private ownership and private enterprise. His new economic 
policy (the NEP.) created a state of affaire in Russia, rather 
like the stato of affairs in the United States of America à hundred 
years before. Some peasants under the new liberty of trading 

to grow richer than their neighbours and to seek ad- 
vantages for thoir families. These richer peasants are known 
as kulaks. Traders and small manufacturera sppeared and 
became prosperous. Against thís restoration of inequality 
Stalin hag sot his face. ‘The Russian government is endeavouring, 
and endeavouring very harshly, to destroy the kulaks, that 
its former N.E.P. evoked. The whole Soviet Union is in the 
throes of n great experiment, the most far-reaching and extra- 
ordinary attempt to reconstruct economic life that lias ever been 
made. Ibis ‘the Five Year Plan and it began in October, 
1938. In Bve years if the Plan succeeds, Russia is to become 
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The Irish Free State. 


The British Exmpire emergéd from the Grest War very 
soverely strained physicly and morally. The cream of the 


not ae wally: farmed upon its imperial 

too by business cataclysms to 

tham, -Tè waaa tima Qf opportunity for the foolish 

i selfimportant offi, aud everywhere he made the most 
his opportunities. 

Everywhere throughout the empire, ezcept in those portions 
that were nlready sel-governing, there was w parallel process 
at work—an almost sysiematie exasporation of the subject 
Pepulona hy restraints) unreasonable regulations, aliis, 
т мены and- suchlike interferences with liberty. 

re tho military and the offal class were out of hand. 

Emm the old Tory element seems to have been bent 
upen provoking an explosion. 

waa equally true of India and Egypt and Ireland. In 

theso years of neglect and weakened central control a policy 


Eee 
5 


clumsy recruiting methods of the administration of the Punjab 
ihi part of India from eno of the most loyal to 
unset 


culminated in the mansscre of Amritsar (April, 1919), when a 
large orowd, for the most part unarmed, was fired upon and 
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979 people killed and over a thousand injured. The news of 

this. did not reach the conscience of the British publio 

‘at home until the publication of the Hunter Report, late in 

1819. Then for a time the better elements ín English life 

asserted themselves. A rezime of conciliation under Lord 

Reading as Vieeroy vas however, thwarted snd falsified by 
mente ir 


A similar conflict on in Egypt. A disposition to 
eoneilistion was crippled and thwarted by the pervading impulse 
to sup But thè most tragio and pitiful story im all thia 
nelancholy record of British inadequacy in e time of magnificent 
opportunities i tho story of the widening breach between tha 
Trish and tho English peoples. 

‘In the days of those great and generous Irish statesmen, the 
brothers Redmond, it had still seemed possible: for the two 
islands to live ride by side, co-operating freely and willingly 
in a state lof friendly and equal unity, sharing the iropati 
responsibilities of Britain and facing the world together, "hei 
close proximity demimnds so close в bond. The prosperity of 
Ireland and England is like the prosperity o£ the Sinmese Twint, 
whose bodies were linked arterially. Past wrongs and religious 
conflicts should not be sufficient, to prevent sn intelligent and 
wholesome, co-operation, But it was not past wrongs, bub 
pment wrongs which: drove Ireland towards separation. We 

ve told already how Sir Edward Carson, that evil genius of 
the British peoples, first introduced arms into Ireland and set 
going a- horrible process of violence and reprisal in the lands 
Wow nt the outset of the war Ireland was cheated of her Home 
Rule, and how the British Government, of which Mr. Asquith 
was the head, blindly or deliberately insulted Ireland by including 
this man of blood and sedition in the Coalition, Government. 
We have told, too, how the Dublin: rebellion was suppressed 
and punished, and how Ireland was further embittered. "The 
results nre plain upon tho page nf history. 
puis ie End pes Uh di am йу кюй ied 

aa England. It was etl an orderly E 
cr "By the end of that struggle Ireland was. rebel 
Country forcibly held. Extreme imperinliem had produced ita 
reaction in unvextremé nationalism. Ireland was now set upon 


to the parliament of 1919 would not even appear at Westminster 
to. dines i. оаа газаа и Сонага атаарі 
exasperat on one hand а repression on the 
Rar pecs making ths hols Sooty 8-ekî af guerrilla warfare, 
he insurgents raided, ambushod, smesinated, and at length 
fought little pitched battles with ‘small detachments of troops. 
The English troops, well-behaved at first, were presently tempted 
aod encouraged io embark upon reprisals.” А special auxiliary 
ice, Ше“ 'ana,” was organized, and distinguished 
Tacit by fix rough handod ie ا‎ 
There was a steady crescendo of outrages, Every murder 
ed to fresh murders on one side or the other. If a soldier or a 
Black and ‘Tan: was killed then someone on the other side was 
Killed, who might or might not have been privy to the initial 
killing. Each side in this feud sought to outdo the other in 
Tuthleesness. At last no one was safe in his home and his bed. 


i 
i 
i 
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and looting, so that property to the value of £3,000,000 was 
destroyed. In such sn atmosphere robbing and brigandage 
Mourished, 


‘Whe Home Rule Bill became law in 1921, creating two Irish 
parliaments, one for the north and one for the south. The 
northern parliament was duly elected, and opened by the King 
in state on May 22, 1021. The southern Irish would have 
nothing to do with the southern parliament, and it never 
assembled. Instead there met in Dublin a self-constituted 


‘The King, in opening the northern parliament, had made 
an ‘extremely conciliatory’ speech. Mr. Lloyd George, the 
British Prime Minister, seizing upon this, invited Mr. De Valera 
and Sir James Craig to a conference upon Irish affairs in London, 
a truce to violence waa called, a truce that wna kept as well as 
the already disorganized state of the country permitted, and on 
October 1th, 1921, « conference opened in London in which 
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Mr. De Valera aud his chosen colleagues from tho Рай Eireann, 
practically in the character of men who have conducted an armed 
insurrection to a successful issue, treated with the representatives 
of the British Government upon the future status of Ireland. 

‘This was a thing almost as agreeable to thoughtful Englishmen 
as it would have been to.an American in 1863 to have seen 
Jefferson Davis treating with Abraham Lincoln in Washington 
Upon the future status of the cotton states, For the complete 
separation of Ireland from Britain promises to be not a merely 
inconvenient thing, but a very dangerous and, it may be, a 
disastrous thing, for both countries. But this practical admission 
of defeat was a pill which the Englishman had allowed his chosen 
friends tho Carsonites to make up for him, and he had to swallow 
it with as good a grace as possible. Tho spectacle in Whitehall 
in October, 1921, during the Downing Street conference was a 
erg prions ous, o Phera meN Bria and defiant display of 

ish flags and Irish national symbols, and the behaviour of 
ihe London crowd was not simply tolerant but friendly and 
sympathetic. 

‘After much wrangling, a settlement was finally worked out 
and confirmed both by the British parliament and—with 
resistance and reluctanee—by Dail Eireann. Subject to a final 
allegiance to the British crown and certain naval and. aerial 
restrictions, all Ireland, with the exception of Protestant Ulster 
under the northern parliament, beoame an independent state, 
the Trish Free State. ‘This was a great triumph of reasonable- 
ness and the desire for peace. It conceded a practical freedom} 
it reserved a formal union. But it was threatened on either 
side. 

Mr. Do Valera objected because it divided Ireland and was 
not suficiently humiliating for Great Britain, and ho incited 
his followers to revolt against the new Free State, Sir Edward 
Carson, now a judge and Lord Carson, also did his best, in spite 
of the ‘decorum customary to judges, to keep alive the spirit 
of, violence and bloodshed in Ulster, So that it was: with 
Gificulty and to the tune of nocturnal shots and screams that 
the Irish Free State struggled into being. The country was 
full of men who had learnt no trade but guerrilla warfare, 
habits of disorder and violence had taken a deep hold upon tha 
population, and a civil war between the Republicans under 
‘De Valera and the Free State army ensued. 

Such briey was the story of the practical separation of 
Ireland from England. Unless there is some great change in 
the methods of the British Empire with ita subject populations, 

n 
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it scems tobe likely to provo oniy the first of still greator dis- 
integrative strains; ‘Yo British and American people alike this 
must be œ sauros òf profound anxiety and regret. 

At ore time it had seeméd n4 though the British Empire 
was to be ihe fostér-mother of n great and éxemplury cou- 
federation of free nations, either speaking English or using 
Hogi аз а. йш franca and developing ono great tradition 
of pen speech, plain dealing, und justice throughout 


‘The Englishmen concerned are not big enough and not gentlemen 
enough for the responsibilities they have undertaken. The 
world cannot wait for the British to lead it. The Hoglish- 
speaking peoples husve failed to develop the educational organiza- 
Hn andl moral greatness that ould Justify A clim to the 
acai ob u, and opportunity mocky and hurries past 
aces and peoples ‘that were once the willing puplls of 
Western cisilinition, now experizaent and think for themselves 
pon their own lines. The front of progress widens, and those 
who wore onde the leaders must now be content to march with 
the others, 


їп 


$7 
Tha Confusion of China. 


We hive already noted the downfall of the Manchu dominion 
over Chins in 1011. "This marks the realization by the Chinese 
{uteligence of the ont worn nature of its ancient imperial system. 

old garment waa cast aside, But there was no new garment 
рае Tho gréat mass of the population went’ on as 
it had gone on ‘through century after century, industrious, 
literate, prolific, poor, peaceful and conservative, and overhead 
ihe educated minority struggled to discover efficient new forms 
to replace tho supremo goverment that had grown threadbare 
and vanished away; = 

Tavis seats a ае антенне канне нна 
leadership of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, new government set up 
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in Peking was republican anà parliamentary in form. Tho 
reality of power restod with those who had control of the armod 
forces of the country, and it seemed probable for a time that 
a now dynasty would bo set up under œ great statesman and 
official, Yuan Shih-K'ai. ‘The monarchy; wus, indeed, actually 
restored in 1015, but it vanished again the next year, The 
Japanese took a diplomntio part in the inevitable dissensions 
among the Chinese; they supported first this party and then 
that, in a general policy of preventing the consolidation of m 
Tenascent China, 


In & belated and ineffectivo way China joined the Allies 
against Germany in 1917, in the hope of securing a status that 
would avail it against tho inimical pressure of Japan. 

From the death of Yuan Shih-K’ai onward the history of 
China becomes: increasingly confused. A number af military 
leaders sprang up and seized large areas and struggled against 
each othor for the supreme power. Rival Chinese governments 
sent’ their representatives to Europe, ‘The United States, 
Japanî and. the chief European powers conducted compliouted 
intrigues, supporting this man or that, Meanwhile, the general 
life continued along time-honoured lines, and there were con- 
siderable developments of factory production and banking. 
Education was modernized, and experiments were made in the 
simplification of the script. There is something profoundly 
stirring to the historical i tion in the spectacle of this 
vast population dissolving the ancient bonds of its administrative 
fabrics and seeking blindly and gropingly for the new possibilities 
of social organi ‘ani collective power. 

Chine ind been condemned after the Borne troubles to pay 


suffered in these risings. The Americans, with great wisdom, 
bad remitted the payments due to them on condition that they 
were earmarked for education, nnd a considerable number of 


itary, relief and economically beneficial works. The 
“Americans seem likely to became the spiritual fathers of a now. 
China, unless the Bolshevik -propaganda qualiñios or replaoes 
their influence. 

Tn the spring of 1926 the emouldering resentment of educated 
and patriotie Chinese againat the British was brought to a head 
by the folly of a British police official at Shanghai, who caused 
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his men to open fire upon a demonstration which was parading 
the foreign quarter because of the killing of a Chinese worker 
in a Japanese factory in that town. habit of shooting at 
crowds may in the end destroy the British Empire altogether. 
lt produced a wave of fon all through China and in 
Chinamen of every class. An anti:European and anti-Japanese 
movement of unexampled extent and solidarity ensued- 

"Here, again, the material and intellectual ascendancy of 
Britain arid Western Europe seems to be waning, and the 
awakening indigenous populations display an initistive that 
seemed altogether beyond their possibilities during the nine- 
teerith century, Tho first phase is, no doubt, a phase of disorder 

and 








honourable terms in its development. The West will not 
educate them; the West; will merely exploit them. They must 
not wait for knowledge, they must reach out and take it; they 
mist assert and educate themselves. 


{8 
‘The Fermentation of Islam. 


‘The same infiltration of Western ideas of methods вой 
appliances that has liquidated the ancient civilization of China 
has been et work through the whole of the nearer East with 
ever increasing force since tho Great War. The long, intolerant 
and fatalistio slumber of Islam seems to be drawing to an end. 
The Moslem world now uses the newspaper, the telegraph, wire- 
Yess and modern educational appliances and modern propaganda. 
We have already given some account of the recovery of the 
Turk after his defeat, and of the transitory unity of the Arabs. 
in Persin we remark æ parallel stiffening of the resistance of 
slam to mero exploitation by the West. 

Before the war Persia had been a happy bunting-ground 
for the obsessions of European diplomacy anda very wretched 
land for men and women to live in. Russia pressed upon the 
unfortunate country from the north, Britain from the Persian 
Gulf; each did what it could to discredit and injure the other; 
great oil resourcos had been discovered and the American oil 
interests pursued devious paths of instigation and support. 
A parody of Western parliamentary government existed under 
inf Sah end а ау al poe ied between‘ numter 
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of scrambling feudal chiefs. ‘They raided and murdered one 
another. ‘The Russians had put ins Cossack brigade nominally 
to obey the government, but really to control it. ‘The British 
had created a countervailing body, » gendarmerie officered by 
Swedes, which was understood to be international-spirited. 
These conflicting bodies muddled and murdered in the name 
of Western order. ‘The Germans intrigued through the Turks 
to the detriment: of both British and French. 

"The protection, diversion or destruction of oil pipelines is 
the key to the complex strategy of the situation. "ho Great 
War was for Persia а story of raids, marches, seizures and 
adventures by Cossacks, Germans, British and native tribal 
forces, Aa the victory swayed between Germany and her 
antagonists, the Persians, who cared nothing for these European 
disputes, propitinted or attacked the British. For a time after 
the sar the British were ascendant in Persia, but in 1920 their 
position began to be seriously threatened by a Bolshevik in- 
vasion whioh {кке the ancient pressures of tho Tsarist 
system, But graduslly something more native snd moro 
detached from the conventions of diplomacy asserted itself: 
Persian national consciousness was growing, and tho prestige 
of the West was fading, A strong man appeared, Riza Khan, 
who seized the government in 1921, retaining: the nominal 
headship of the Shah. He mado o treaty with Soviet Russia 
that established the country upon a footing of greater independ- 
fence than it had enjoyed for many years. In 1928 ho ceased 
to be dictator and replaced the Shah. 

‘From Persin in the east to the Atlantic coast of Morocco, 
along the: whole line of contact between ancient Christendom 
and tho Muhammadan world, these post-war years display n 
complex of troubles and conflicta between Islam and the 
European powers and far more solidarity and unity of purpose, 
and even, at last, unity of action, is apparent upon the Islami 
than the western side. The European powers, blind to their 
growing danger, continued to intrigue against each other, upon 
feventoenth and eighteenth century lines. Tho trade in arms- 
ment, open or furtive, flourishes. It becomes more and moro 
diffigult to retain the loyalty of native levies. ‘The armed, 
uneasy, disingenuous European, whether British, French, Spanish 
or Italian, is everywhere scowled upon and plotted against. 

Tn Morocco, Spain sustained a wasteful unending war against 
a gathering insurrection equipped with European and American 
"weapons. There were disasters, retreata and withdrawals, and 
a certain Abd-el-Krim rose to leadership over the Riffs. Mean- 
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European powers 
that the daya when they could divide and rule in their own 
spheres of influence and stir up dissension in their neighbours 
were at an end. 

It-is this gradual world-wide rvslization of the practical 
neosssity of unity and unified action that is the most significant 
‘The рг 


feature of this phase in buman affairs, ‘primary condition 
Of freedom and power is treely communicated thought. Talam 
becomes formidable because it is developing inter-communiotions 
And & common consciousness. It ie in a phase of reunscenco. 
Chins, which has alwayz bcen resentful of foreign interventions, 
becomes now more and more effectively. resentful, because a 
hew education has given it a framework of modern ideas and a 
bottsr ‘of how i 


Europe falls under the financial domination of America and 
doses its grip on Asia and North Africa, because it fritters away 
ita strength upon internal díseenajons, 
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go 
Debts, Money and Stabilisation. 


Gradually, 0a one year followed. another to sepstate men's 
minds mor and more from the stresses and passions of the 
Great War, the mental habits begotten by propaganda und the 
ی ا ا‎ requi the Gerninns a 

s peouliszly monstrous and malignant race apart from the rest 
o humanity faded away. Practical men began to realize the 
impossibility of bringing about any general solution of the 
dillonltes GE tho. Buropean states without tha full participation 
Gf whip is still one of the besteducated tid most orderly- 

people of the world. 

Moreover, day УЬУ dayi kine соны emn hanging 
their character and form. Delusions about racial РҮ 
traditions of national animosity, patriotisma and sectarian 
pem ute fading out he duze cl more limediats interi 
|t was 
ont 





dawning upon the Europeans that their affairs wore 

perplexingly in: an extraordinary net of their own 

weaving from which they had no power of escape, that their 
daily lives were crippled and ave in a tangle of debta, taxes 


oherous 
E AT EEE VA Вата 
already discussed the olemontnry relations of credit nnd currency 
to social life. But, the social dislocation caused’ in France by 
Be саш, шс ажал чы кш 
the immense displacements in Europe after the 
Be Was dio community 0б the end of the 4 гаме 

century was altogether more simple and autonomous than the 
intricately interwoven экы community of the present 
time. Ita economic and social life was contained within ite 
wn borders “But the poole difiolty of the moder stuntion 
hilo economio relationships and reactions, because of 
in tho means of communication, hare long 
IC E pe c cp 
‘commodities und labour can be moved in mass from almost. 
pert of the world to another—a thing never knoWvn before 
SÉ the food scpply of ишрена| Ramie—saen: sll 
divisions, the isolated sovereign 

i di 

The delusion of national sovereignty, with its attendant 
изаа foc Oy King And Country” aod tha lika, ia the 
most monstrous of all superstitions at peent active in the 
world- Each state must bo freo to make iis own money, regulate 


pi " 
in 
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its own credit, hamper transport through its territ and set 
кр мелше {а бога арі 
debts and remain obstructive, hostile and armed to the teeth 


its own educational system, teach a partial and lying history, 
nd fasil a poisonous national conceit and a poisonous ost 
to foreigners in each new generation. 

‘The consequence to Europe of this inherited curse of un- 
federalized sovereign states was that, when the process of 
economie canfüsion and exhaustion that had appeared in France 
xiter the Franch Revolution recurred in Europe on a much 
vaster senle after the Great War, it was enormously complicated 
by tho international tangle. Every state wes impoverished, 
int every state had figured up debis against every other state 
for national nid in the war in which they wore allies, and fantastic 
debt charges bad been imposed pon the vanquished. Although 
the United States in the later stages of the war had been an 
antagonist of Germany and had suffered less than any European 
state concerned, American munitions had been supplied at 
exaggerated prices to all her allies, and Europe wes now 
stupondously indebted to America, 

A frank repudiation of most of theso war debis and war 
claima would have cleared the air for all the world, but only a 
Powerful federal government in Europe could have been so 

jld and frank. Europe had rio federal government, no world 

, Ho broad-minded lenders, but only parochial-minded 

ings, statesmen, politicians, tariff-sustained business leaders, 
newspapers limited in outlook to their language nnd distribution 
areas, state teachers, national univorsities, and groups 
of “patriotic” financiers; and all were terrified at the bare 
idea of any greater system that would obliterate the abundant 
‘personal advantages they enjoyed at tho expense of the European 
commonweal. ‘They would not have a common. Europe; they 
‘would not hear of it; they would rather have had Europe dead 
thnn denstionalized. As soon would flies abolish amanure-heap, 

So all Europe west of Russia passed politically into a Shylock 
phase; schemes for the repayment of those fantastio war debts 
Consumed the public mind, and meanwhile each sovereign 
‘state followed its own devices with money. Many people were 
eatustrophically impoverished, many became fantastically rich 
by speculation, and it seemed wiser to epend money than to 
accumulate it. lí there was n failure to produce houses for 
ordinary people there was no let or hindrance to the building 
and improvement of luxury hotele; there was never so much 
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SEH Berop SOA rarer a ЫШ s pui sapo вай 
pleasure. "The face of Europe showed the flush of a wasting 


‘The monetary collapse came first in Russia, Thore it was 
fostered and weloomed by the Communist government:  Roubles 
жеге printed without restraint, and exchange fell and prices 
rose until an egg or an apple was sold for 10,000 roubles and the 
peasant bad no more inducement to hoard or to work for hoard- 
ing. It was the intention of the strioter communista to abolish 
all free buying and selling: Money sas vo be rendered ease, 
‘and the work of the citizen was to be recognized 
delivered cards not generally ‘storchangeatio m D rds 
tachable coupons for food, clothing, books, travel and so forth. 
But already in 1921 the Bolshevik government, was convinced 
f the need of recovering that economic fluidity that only money: 
can give, and a new rouble currency appeared, of which one 
rouble was worth 10,000 of the older dispensation. This was 
teplaced in 1923 by the chervonetz, a gold rouble equal in value 
to the Tsarist rouble before the war. That is tho basia of the 
currency to-day. Tt has been issued discreetly, it has sustained 
its value in exchange so far, and it marks the inability of the 
Bolshevik economic system to detach itself from the complex 
‘of methods, interchanges and debts to. the West. ‘The money 
problem of the world is ono, and can be solved only as a cos- 
anopolitan problem. 

‘To the west of Russia there was no attempt to get rid of the 
use of money altogether, but there was more or less inflation in. 
every country. ‘The monetary experiences of Germany. were 
extreme, and give the process in’ its completest form. 
‘Unable to raise sufficient money by taxation to meet its foreign 
obligations and its internal necessities, the government resorted 
to the printing-press. As it increased the amount of marks in 
circulation, the cost of administration and the price of the 
foreign currency needed for reparation payments rose, and this 
necessitated a further resort to the printing-press. In January, 
1829, the dollar, which at par had been worth five gold marks, 
had appreciated to 7,200. "Then came a swift collapse, In 
Tebrusry ii was worth 2210 paper marks In July it passed 
the million point. By the end of the year it was worth four 
billion paper marks, 

‘The social effects of this fantastic change of trustworthy 
money to worthless paper were profound. "The whole class of 
people living ‘on investments with fixed interest, retired people, 
widows and orphans with annuities and во forth, was pauperized 
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(On the other: hand, overy mortgagor and every: business 
company was n n position to pay off ite debts with worthless 
Paper, and the internal government debt and municipal loans 
ted. For à time export business was feverishly stim- 
Strong checks hal За Бо imposed to prevent: the 

of everything valuable in the land. But the 
of food and raw materials sank to nothing, and 
gagnent ater ss ыйар крит ply doomed Food 

beonme scarce in the towns because the peasanta, realizing the 
uselessness-of money, would now only barter. Hunger, distress 
and worry were the lot of the mass of the ganan 
the saving respectable poor. The suicide-rate rose steeply. 
The ara ell 15-per cent. as compared with tbe previous 
gear. e the infant mortality increased 31 per cent. 
tical trouble broke out, reactionary and 

аде Perhaps no other people but the 

уку, т ‘and disciplined Germans could have weathered 
ibis storm. In November tho government crested a now 
wurrenoy. It introduced a new “Rentenmark’' secured om the 
ا‎ prinia 
of the old marks. A Rentenmark was worth n hillion 
marks. By 


Wt 


restraining the isme severely, the Rentenmat! wae 
gradually lifted to suceess, and so Germany was able to retum, 
Ao, to iw former allegiance to the gold. standard, A gold 
Reichsmark the Rentenmark in 1925, at equal value, 
and the Rentenmarks were gradually withdrawn. 
m и е example; 
ost as fragio ns in Germany: 
Ан Кары! ршн бо tala pat E jS currenoy- 
The Austriani adopted a new coin of account; the schelling; 
the Poles, s zloty, both based on gold. Such countries as 
a a Ces, Fitio though they inflated, inflated 
in moderation, and retained their original monetary unit in a 
Kind of stability at about fifth or a sixth of its former gold 
ET Haly, France and Belgium inflated within still more 
limits Ths lire asnk from, 25; to below 100 to the 
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pound sterling before the timo of Musolini, and, after a phase 
‘of dubious seourity, went on sinking gradually to. 110, 120, 
130; i& was then put through a regime of severe restriction and 
“stabilized” at a new level of rather more than a quarter of its 
original value. The French and Belgian franc and the Spanish 
peseta sank still more slowly. "Tho fráno passed the hundred 
to the pound limit in 1925, and then after ^ crisis and a panic 
was adjusted at about m fth of its pre-war purchasing 
power. 

‘The British sovereign fell away from ita gold value after the 
war, but never to the extent of losing more than œ third of ita 
‘worth, and im 1024-25, after strenuous efforts, a restraint upon 
credit, & check to business enterprise and a grave crisis of 
unemploymont, it was pulled back to its ancient parity with the 
gold . "The Scandinavian countries, Holland and Switzer 
land experienced relatively small currency exaltations: and 
depressions. 

‘This is history in mn arithmetical form. ‘The reader must 
imagine for himself the enormous volums of foars, anxieties, 
oruel disappointments, tragic distresses, hardships, privations, 
illnesses, despairs and deaths these barometric antics of the 
European, enrrencies would mean if they could be translated 
into terms of human feeling. 

‘Britain struggled back for a time to the gold standard. 
It did not give an ideal currency, but ib seemed to be the best 
standard possible in the world while money was still controlled 
by a multitude of independant governments. Because there 
was no cosmopolitan government, по federal world government 
capable of controlling these affairs, it seemed necessary to hand 
aver the economic lordship of the earth toa metal. It was 
dead stuff; it could not respond to increases and deoresses of 
real wealth; it made every new productive activity pay tribute 
to the profits of the past; but st least it could not cheat and 
fie and it hud no patriotic prejudices. 

But it could be caught and imprisoned. Tho enormous war- 
debt payments made to Ameriea and France accumulated very 


lus had sown and wns crippled, 
It adds greatly to the disadvantages of a gold standard that, 
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ists tell us, the available supplies of gold are ag i 
geologists supplies pproaching 


m. 

All this the reader will find discussed fully and: plainly in 
The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind. 

‘The debts imposed upon Germany and Austria by the victors 
of Versailles were—as Mr, J, M. Keynes showed at the time—so 
heavy a8 to he practically insupportable. But with every fall in 
Prices, due to the hoarding of gold, the declining output of gold 
and the increase in production, the burthen of these debts spon 
the European becamein effect heavier. He had to grow, 
make, and sell more and more, to get the same amount of 
for his payments. For all his efforts he found ho could sell less. 
High tarif barriers on-every side barred his selling. The Dawes 
plan (1924), the Young plan (1929), were revisions ofthe Euro- 
pean debts and modifications of the methods of payment, necessi- 
tated by this continual loading of the balances in favour of the 
creditor, The relief ench gave vanished presently in the oontina- 
ing deflation. By 1931 Hurope in general and Germany aud 
Austria in partictlar, were on the brink of camplete economia 
collapse and in June of that year President Hoover, none too 
soon, proposed a holiday from debt. payment. for a twelvemonth. 
Jt ia nid that this proposal was linkéd in the President's mind 

ith an extensivo political and economic pacification of Europe 
but that the attitude of France toward the moratorium did not 
encourage him to press these broader issues further. France 
‘had been irritated and alarmed by the launching of a-«mall bui 
very powerful battleship by Germany which had revived all 
her fears of a German revanche. Because of the French objection 
to any release of Germany from the toils of debt, there was 
seme delay in making President Hoover's proposal effectivo, 
‘gnd the relief came too late to prevent a series of bank failures 
in апа Austria, London had been supporting German 
‘credit with short-term loans, using French money on short- 
term loan to do so. ‘The German ‘crash immobilized the English 
money in Germany, and the French creditor began to withdraw 
his deposita from London. This created an unprecedented 
instability in the British financial position. In Angust Ms 
Labour government resigned, and an emergency National 
ا‎ of all parties was formed to “save the pound" and 

ep it on) the standard. “Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, tlie 
erstwhile Labour. ; remained Prime Minister. The attempt 
to save the pound lasted twenty-three days. Among tho 
economies, vigorous reductions in unemployment pay and the 
Pay of the armed forces of the Empire, the and the 
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teachers were made. Unfortunately these sacrifices to the gold 
standard failed to restore foreign confidence. А protest by tho 
navy against the reduction of the men's pay was ted 
on the foreign bourses to the dimensions of a grave mutiny, the 
collapse of Great Britain and a possible revolution was talked 
of, and thereafter nothing could staunch the stream of gold 
withdrawals, In September, Great Britain was forced off tho 
gold. io which she had returned so unwisely and 
pedsatety in 1924-25. The pound fell in valus from nearly 
five dollars to something under four. 
That is as much as we can tell here of tho swayings and 
ings of money throughout the post-war period. A fuller 
account and a clearer analysis of the operating causes will be. 
found in The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind. Here wo 
have given enough of that story to demonstrate the increasi; 
inconvenience of all mankind, of the divided direction of tha 
world monetary affairs among à number of independent com- 
Peng sovereign governments. Jn our story of the decline and 
fall of Rome we noted the part played by debt in that vast 
dissolution. Te remains to be seen how far our present 
civilization will be able to avert parallel process of debt 
‘strangulation and economic collapse. 


фо 
The Paradox of Over-Production and Want. 


In the later twenties of the century oertain new economie 
difficulties began to perplex and still perplex mankind. ‘They 
did not arise directly out of the financial nationalism and the 
consequent strangulation of credit and currency we have just 
been discussing, though no doubt, they were enormously in- 
creased and emphasized by these things. But tha roots lay deaper 
than that: In a unified world with the most completely cos: 


ET business system imaginable, they would have still 
‘appeared, though perhaps in a simplified and more 
form. ‘They were inherent. in the very same business methods 


thot had produced tbe wealth and social expansion of the 
nineteenth century. 

Tn the nincteonth century there was a kind of balance 
"between production and consumption. The world was in a 
fashion fed and clothed and supplied with everything else that 
was considered necessary and proper, by the <inployment of a 
large proportion of the population. ln the more advanced 
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countiies, the production of many manufactured commodities 
exceeded the internal consuming power, hut thie was balanced 
Dyan exportation of the exoess and the importation in the retur 
‘goods not otherwise obtainable, But the progress of industral 
Waa rapid; thero was a steady increase in productive 

that 


werp miserable; but they were in work. The equivalent factory 
of 1930 would present a humming row of machines, with purhapa 
one or two reasonably well: paid attendants walking watelfully 


‘to be mounting up to 12 to 16 percent. In England 
in 1987 there were ee million unemployed; by Sate 
figures exceeded three millions, Germany was presently founi! to 
be in the same state. In 1930 she had three million workers. 
out of work, which had mounted beyond four in 1931. Publio 
statistics are handled differently in France, bat, under tho 
surface, unemployment was spreading, and trustworthy 
authorities put it at at lens a million in 1930. The hectic 
Prosperity of Americ culminated in a great starm of sécurjt 

in 1929, snd a series of panies and slumps followed. 
In 1930, the American unemployment was estimated at some- 
thing between 4,000,000 and 8,000,000. 

‘Things, people real 
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much rubber, and onthe other è growing multitude of people 
‘who could not satisfy their barest needs. 

‘The system of production for profit had came to a deadlock. 
But: it is the system of production for profit that has made the 


valid and 
system of profit production has led us. In The Work, Wealth 
and Happiness of Mankind the. complexities and hopes and 
dangers of this sibustion are discussed more fully than thoy 
oan be dealt with hero, It socms inomdible that this world af 
mankind, which has done so many marvellous things, will not 
find. © way out of this impasse in which we are suffering to-day 
— ith more ihan enooglt of everything wo need within reach 
of us. But so far no way: out is genemilly recognized. ‘This 
тошо эбина now pervades tho od; i fs mens minds 
With ws desperate impatience and renders that other great problem, 
tie problom of world uaidoation, which is te particule atk of 
The Outline of History to consider, far more dangerous and 
difficult than it would otherwise be. 

Perhaps there is: & gleam of hope: in a: phrase now spreading 
into current thought, the phrase “mase consumption "ar in 
other words “community expenditure.” The individual buyer 





$n 

The Confict of Tradition wilh Reconstruction, 
Now, in our account of the adventure of mankind hitherto, 
we have been able to connect the great ol in human 
wxperienne io the seeds and generation from whi эрги, 
because each change, as it was accomplished, revealed its roots 
and seed. But the estimate of forces whose outcome is hidden 
in the future is a problem of an altogether different. quality, 
In our story we have displayed a long struggle between rational 
innovation and tradition. From Plato with his Utopianism, 

confident in the power of man to change his state, and Ari 
with his insistenos upon the supremacy of reason and 
fact, right down to tho constructive effort and science of 1 


Hi 
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we have seen the human mind feeling ita way to creative freedom. 
And always the forces of instinotive conservatism, of privilege 
and dogmatic authority have resisted or prevented that advance, 
‘True there із @ great development of world-wide political, social 
and moral ideas, but will they bear fruit? The armies march, 
the fags wave, the patriots bawl. Is nationalism œ phantom 
on tho verge of cock-crow, or is it an enduring destructive 
reality, and human unity no more than a passing aspiration | 
vig a very vivid, noisy phantom, if ie be a phantom. Take 
any current newspaper aud measure what proportion of space 
is given to education, to thought, to future things. Observo 
any group of ordinary people and discover how many minutes 
& week thoy-givo.to thought about the progrosa of tho. world 

‘Yat scientific and material progress goes on, and in partioular 
the science of social psychology and mental analysis. A new 
önd truer conception of tho human will and imagination may 
be necessary to the next forward movement in human affairs, 
and that conception we seem to be attaining. The crowd is back- 
ward but the crowd ia mobile; if it learns little, it forgeta easily. 
It ean be poured into new containing vessels and it will take the 
shape of now institutions very readily, Ita patriotisms, ite loyal- 
ties, its hostilities, and even its most passionately expreased beliefs 
are no more than skin deep. All the means and methods of putting 
ideas into people's minds, presenting points of view to them, 
assisting them to clear vision, are beyond comparison more 
efficient than they have ever been before, We are passing beyond 
‘that first crude conception of demoorncy that looked to the voting 
mass for initiatives and direction. "Ihe future, we realize more 
gnd more clearly, is prepared in the laboratory and siudy, aud 
not in the street. ‘The nationalism that dominates the world 
to-day is like a drunken shouting bully, who lorda it over and 
deafens everyone in n room, until suddenly he ís flung out and 
everyone is incredulous that he was ever tolerated. Tho 
veliemenoe and violence with which patriotism bullies and 
murders in Italy, and attempta to bully in France and Germany 
and Britain and the United States, is the measure of its fear 
of the final question. 

The new forces, the cosmopolitan conceptions that must 
some day inherit the arth, struggle against a universal embarrass- 
‘ment in their neccesary disloyalty to the pretensions of every 
existing government. Those о ‘possessed by tho vision 
ee aes аш ксы шею 
condemn themselves to futility, or they must enter legislatures 
and take oaths of allegiance, with the deliberate intention of 
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subordinating the system they promise to serve and sustáin to 

the realization of a larger scheme. Moreover, governments 

and legislatures mre во constructed for conflict and nationalist 

expression that men entering them with the broadest intentions 

presently find themselves subdued to the limitations of their 

occasions. It is far easier for privately owned business and 
to 


and it is to big shipping and interests that we may 
Jook for such hope as exista of the liberation of world production 
from the throttling 

at the кал enee ration and humanity, between the 
fortress society and the open society, will not be always: or 
generally a conflict between one sort of man and another, Tt 
will be mush more a conflict within men's minds. The new 
sonceptions of human possibility percolate everywhere, invade 
the thoughts of everyone. A king may be full of his seli- 
importance and the rights of his dynasty to-day, and to-morrow, 
in another mood, he may be feeling rather a. fool in kis uniform. 





gie 
Unification can only come about by Conscious Effort. 
Our history has traced a steady growth of the social and 
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ee ee ee 
community Inrger than a city state; all great communities were 
iea of monarch. The 


tribal goda to limbo, Our true nationality. 
men 


lay hold upon and identify them- 
necessity and set themselves to revise their 
their institutions, and educate the coming 
to this final extension of citizenship? How far 
romain dark, obdurste, habitual, and truditional, 
‘convergent forces that offer them either unity or 

later that unity must come, or else plainly 
ен by айг сип inventions. “We, been 

in the power of reason and in the inetonsing good 
3n men, find ourselves compelled to reject the latter possi 
But the way to the former may be very long and tedious, very 
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to some extant now, but not their power, "There has to be a 
great process of education, by precept and. by information 
and by experience, but there is ns yet no quantitative measure 
ol education: to tell us Aow much has to. be learnt or howe soon 
tha learning can be done. Our estimates vary with our moods; 
tho time muy be muah longer than our hopes and much shorter 
our fears. 
‘The terrible experiences of the Great War made very many 
men who once took political things lightly take them very 
gmyoly. Toe certain small number of mea and women already 
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‘the a£tüinment of a world peace bas becorne the supreme worlt 
in life, hing become s religious sell-devotion. To a mueh greater 
number it hss become at least a ruling motive. Many such 
people now are seeking ways of working for this great end, or 
aro already working experimentally and variously for 
pos nd; у рёа sad perpeasiany ы асы ава соора 
and books, and in the highways and byways of publio life. 
Perhaps, now, most human beings in the world are well-disposed 
белден effort bot ra hes disposed; they are 
without any clear senso Paster Cth queri ui fos ivy enero 
ta be prevented, that human solidarity may be advanced. 
world-wide outbreak of faith and hope in President Wilson, 
before he began to wilt and fail us, was a very significant thing. 
indeed for the future of mankind. пее these motives 
of unity, indeed, ate other motives ly antagonistio, the 
fear and hutred of strango things and peoples, love of and trust 
in the old: traditional things, patriotisms, raco prejudices, 
suspicions, distrusts—and the elements of spite, sooundrelism 
and utter selfishness that are во strong still in every human 
soul. 

‘The ERE канын hitherto, in the individual вош 
and in ths community, have struggle prevailod against 
the ferocious, base, and individual impulses that divide us from 
опо another have been the powers of religion and education. 
Religion and eduontion, those closely interwoven influences, 
have made possible Peon human societies whose growth 
we have traced in thia they have been the chief synthetic 
forces throughout this great story of enlarging human, co- 
Operations that we have traced from its beginnings, We have 
found in the intellectual and theological conflicts of the nineteenth. 
century: the explanation of thet curious exceptional disentangle- 
ment of religions teaching from formal education which is a 
distinctive feature of our age, and we have traced tho. conse- 

ences of this phase of religious disputation and confusion in 
fie reversion of International poliios towards a brutal national- 
ism, and in the backward drift of industrial: and business life 
towards harsh, selfish, and uncreative profit-seeking. There 
haa been a slipping off of ancient restraint—a real de-civitization 
of men's minds. 

We would lay енн here on the suggestion that this divorce 
of religious бшш ron organized education із necessarily 
a temporary one, a transitory dislocation, and that presently 
e soa ‘again in intention and spirit religious, 
and that the impulse to devotion, to universal service and to 
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8 complete esoape from self, whioh bas been the common under- 
lying force in all the grent religions of the last five-and-twenty 
conturies—an impulso whioh ebbed so perosptily during the 
prosperity, laxity, disilüsionment and sceptitism of the past 
Seventy or eighty years—will reappear again, stripped and plain, 
as the recognized fundamental structural impulse in human 
rociety. 

Edusation ja the preparation of the individual for the com- 
munity, and his religious training is the core of that preparation, 
With: the great intellectual restatements and expansions of the 
nineteenth century, an educational break-up, a confusion and 
loss of aim in education, was inevitable, We can no longer 
prepare the individual for a community when our ideas of a 
community are shattered and ing reconstruction. The 
old loyalties, the old too limited and narrow political and social 
assumptions, the old too elaborate religious formule, have lost 
their power of conviction, and the greater ideas of a world state. 
and of nn economie commonweal lave been winning their way 
only very slowly to recognition. 

‘So far they haye swayed only a minority of exceptional 
people. But out of the trouble and tragedy. of these times and 
the confusion before us there may emerge a moral und intellectual 
revival, a religions revival, of-a simplicity and scope to draw 





beginnings 

such things are never conspicuous, Great movements of tho 
хасіа] soul come) at first “like a thief inthe night 
then suddenly are discovered to be powerful and world-wide. 
Religious emotion—stripped of corruptions and freed from its 

priestly entanglements—may presently blow through life 
again like a great wind, bursting tbe doars and flinging open the 
shutters of the individual life, and making many things possible 
and easy thot in these present days of exhaustion seem almost 
too difficult to desire. 





E 


$13 
Forces Making far World Unification, 

Jf we euppose a sufficient righteousness and intelligence in 
men to produco presently, from the tremendous lessons of history, 
an effective will for a world peace—that is to say, an effective. 
will for a world iaw under à world government—for in no otber 
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fashion is 9 secure world peace concsivable—in what manner 
жыка е паски шн 
‘That movement will certainly not go on equally in every 
country, пага о Шоу to fake af int one пайа mvs of 
jon. Here it will find = congenial and stimulating atmo- 
here it will find itself antagonistic to deep tradition or 
il koci or well-organized base oppositions. In some 
cases those to whom the call of the new order has come will be 
living in & state almost ready to serve the ends of the greater 
political synthesis, in others they will have to fight like eon- 
spirators against the rulo of evil laws. 
‘There is little in the political constitution of such countries 
as the United States or Switzerland that would impede their 


coalescence upon 

equally civilized confederations; political systems involving 
dependent nreas aud "subject peoples,” such ns the Turkish 
Empire was before the Great War, seem to require zomething 
in the nature of a breaking up before they can be adapted to 
a federal world system, Any state obsessed by traditions of an 
aggressive foreign policy will be difficult to assimilate into: a 
world combination, Bub though hore the government may be 
helpful, and here dark and hostile, the essential task of men of 
good-will in all states and countries remains the same, it is an 
educational task, and its very essence is to bring to the minds of 
all men everywhere, as a necessary basis for world co-operation, 
a new telling and interpretation, & common interpretation, of 
history. 

Does this League of Nations which thas been crested by the 
gorenant of 1010 contain within it the germ of apy permanent 
federation of human effort? Will it grow into somi 
which, as Stallybrass says, men will be ready to "work Mio. 

and, if necessary, fight"—as hitherto they have been 
Willing to fight for their country and their own people! There 
are few imitations of any such enthusiasm for the League at 
ihe present time. The League does not even seem to know 
how to talk to common men. It has gone into official buildings, 
and comparatively few people in the world understand or care 
what it is doing there, t may be that the League is no more 
than a first project of union, exemplary only in its insufficiencies 
and dangers, destined to be supersoded by something closer and 
completer, as were the United States Articles of Confederation 
by the Federal Constitution. ‘The League is at present a mere 
partial league of governments and states. It emphasizes 
nationality; it defers to sovereignty. What the world needs 
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of 
to-morrow. And the problem of s forecast i» complicated by 
‘the possibilities of interludes and backwaters, History has 


re particulacly are the years after a great war apt to. be 
of apparent retrocession;men are toa weary to peo what 
беге done, what haa been cleared away, and what has been 
made posite X. 
Am: things that scem to move eommandingly towsrds 
Eee erasian E eei toan 
(1) The increasing destruativeness and intolerableness of 
war зра with the new powers of science, 
inevitable fusion of the worl's economie affairs 
into ons system, leading necessarily, it would seem, lo some 


increasing mobility of peoples, 
ot effectual controls of health everywhere. F 

(4) The urgent need: of some equalization of labour con- 
ditions, and of the minimum) standard of life: throughout the 
world. "This seems to carry with it, as s necessary corollary, 
the establishment of somè minimum standard of education 


everyone, 
(5) The impossibility of developing the enormous benefits 
of flymg without & world control of the air-way 
"The necessity and logio of auch diverse ions as these 
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Push the mind irresistibly, in spite of the clashes of race and 
tradition: and. the difficulties created by differences in 
Janguago, towards the belief that a conscious struggle to eatabliah 
Or prevent a political world community will be the next stage 
inhuman history, The things that require that world oommunity 
are Permanent eei. One or other of these needs appeals 

nearly everyone, and against their continuing persistence 
are only mortal diffculties—great, no doubt, but mortsl— 
Prejudices, passions, animosities, delusions about race and 
country, egotiams, and such-like fluctuating and evanescent 
things, set up in men's minds by education and suggestion; 
none of them things that make now for the welfare and survival 
of the individuals who are under their sway nor of the states 
snd towns and associations in which they prevail. 


м 
Ts a Federal World State Probable? 


The attainment of the world state may be impeded and may 
be opposed to-day by many apparently vast forces; but it has, 
urging it on, a much more powerful force, that of the free and 
growing common intelligence of mankind, To-day there is in 
the world a sniall but increasing uumber of men—histori 


of the seventeenth and eighteenth century did for the materials 
and mechanism of human life; and just as these latter, almost 
unaware of what they wero doing, made telegraphy, swift transit 
on ses and laud, fying and a thousand hitherto impossible 
things possible, so the former msy be doing more than the 
world suspects, or than they themselves: suspect, to clear up 
and make plain the thing to do and the way to do it; in the 
greater and more urgent human affairs, 

Lot ua ape Roger Bacon in his prophetic mood, and set down 
what we beliove will be the broad fundamentals of the coming 


world state, 
(î) Tt will be based upon à common world religion, very much 
Каи несы АА аркысы Тыз ишо. 
he Christianity nor Islam nor Buddhism, nor any sash specialized 
form of religion, but religion itself pure and undelüled—ihe 
кө, мй инан E E 
service, seli-fo1 it the world men’s 

and motives will be. termed by education example, and the 
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sirole of ideas about them, from the obsession of self to the 
cheerful service of human knowledge, human power, and human 


Qi) And this world state will be sustained by a universal 
ion, organized проп а scale snd of a penetration and 
quality beyond all present experience. The whole race, nnd not. 
simply classes and peoples, will be educated. Most parents will 
М йа коча of teaching. alla spart from tho 
luties of parentage, perhaps ten per cent. or more of the adult 
ill, st some fiue or other in (eir усе, be workers 
in the world's eduestional organization. And education, as the 
new age will conceive it, will go on. life; it will not 
cesso stany particular age. Men and women will simply become 
sclf-eduontors and individual students, and student-teachers 
аа they grow older. 

(iii) There will be no armies, no navies, and no classes of 

yed people either wealthy or poor. 

(iv) "The workd-state's organization of sclentifio research and 
record compared with that of to-day will be like au ocean liner 
beside the dug-out canoo of some early Noolithio wanderer, 

(v) There. will be. a vast free literature of criticism and 
discussion. 

(vi) The world's political organization will be democratic; 
that isto ssy, the government and direction of affairs will be in 
immediate touch with and i 





(vii) Its economic organization will be au exploitation of all 
matura] wealth and every fresh possibility science reveals, by 
the agenta and servants of the common government for the 
common good. Private enterprise will be the servant—a useful, 
valued, and well-rewarded servant—and no longer the robber 
master of the commonweal. 

(уйй) And this implies two achievements that seem very 
dificult to ns to-day. They are matters of mechanism, bub 
they are na essential to tlie world'a well-being aa it is to a soldier'a, 
mo matter how brave he may be, that his machine-gun should 
not jam, and to an aeronaut's that his steering-gear should not 
fail him in mid-air, Political well-being demands that electoral 
a e E bee s 
murrency shall be used, safeguarded or proof against the oon- 
trivances and manipulations of clever, dishonest. men. 
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$16 
Some Possibilities of a Pederal World State. 


‘There can bo little question that the attainment of-a federa- 
tion of all humanity, together with a sufficient measure of social 
justice, to ensure health, education, and à rough equality of 
‘opportunity to most of the children bora into the world, would 
Imeno such a relase and inoreaso af human energy to open a 

new phase in human history.. The enormous waste cused by 
military preparation aud the mutual annoyance of competing 
Н рокын. Axl lio alll orê soro жай dng to iS 
juctiveness of great masses of people, either because 
ies are too wealthy for stimulus or too poor for efficieney, 
would cease, "There would be a vast increase ín the supply ol 
human necessities, a rise in the standard of life and in what is 
considered a necessity, n development of transport and every 
kind of convenience; and a multitude of people wouid be trans- 
ferred from low-grade production to such higher work as arb of 
all kinds, teaching, scientific research, and the like, All over 
the world there would be a setting free of buman capacity, 
such as has occurred hitherto only in small places and through 
precious limited phases of prosperity and security, Unless we 
Sre to suppose that spontaneous outbreaks of super-men have 
‘occurred in E AT алкы о косаца. Шуна А Шын 
of Pericles, the Florence of the Medici, Elizabethan England, 
the great deeds of Asoka, the Tang and Ming periods in art, 
wo But pl Cî RAÊ £ halê v world of sustained security 
would yield continuously and cumulatively. Without supposing 
any change in human quality, but merely ita release from the 
present system of inordinate waste, history justifies thia 
expectation. 

"We have seen how, since the liberation of human thongs 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, в ively. few 
curious and intelligent men, chiefly in Western Europe, have 
a vision of the world and a body of science that is now, 
Un the material side, revolutionizing life. Mtg eî ea 
have worked against great discouragement, with insufficient 
funds and small help or support from the mass of mankind. 
It is impossible to believe that these men were the maximum 
intelectual harvest of their generation. England alone in the 
last three centuries must have produced scores of Newtons 
who naas Шеп to rend, bundrnda of.-Daliqpa, Darsins, Hacen 
and Huxleys who died stunted in hovels, or nover got & chance 
of proving their quality. 


an 


us 
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the world over, there must have been myriads of potential 
tola ioyestigatore, splendid artists, creative minds, who 
never caught a gleam of inspiration or opportunity, for every 
‘one of thet kind who had left his mari upon the world. ln the 

of the Western front alone during the Great War 
Of potential great men died unf But a world 
something like a secure international peace, and something 
like social justice, will fish for capacity with the fine net af 
"universal education, and may expect a yield beyond comparison 
greater than eny yield of able and briliant men that the world 

Зао hitherto, 


Tt is such considerations aa this, indeed, whioh justify the 
eancentration of effort in the near future upon the making of a 
new world state of righteousness out of our present confusions, 
War is a horrible thing, and constantly more horrible and 
dreadful, so that unless it is ended it will certainly end human 
socisty; tocíal injustice, and tbe sight of the limited and cramped 
human beings it produces, torment. the soul, but the strongest 
incentive to constructive political and social work for an 
‘imaginative spirit lies not so much in the mere hope of escaping 
evils as in the opportunity for great adventures that their 
suppression will open to our race. We want to get rid of the 


“| 





are people who seem to imagine that a world order 
and one uni law of justice would end human adventure. 


Jt would but begin it. But instead of the adventure of the past, 
the "romance" of the cinematograph world, the perpetual 
reiterated harping upon the trite reactions of sex and combat 
aid the kunt for gold, it would be an unending exploration 
upon the edge of experience. Hitherto a man has been living 
ina slum, amidst quarrels, revenges, vanities, shames and taints, 
hot desires and urgent eppetites. Ho has scarvely tasted sweet 
air yet, and tho great freedoms of the world that science has 


‘To picture to ourselves something of the wider lile that 
world unity would open to men is a very attractive speculation. 
life will certainly go with a stronger pulse, it will breathe a 
deeper breath, because it will have dispelled and conquered 
& hundred infections of body and mind that now reduce it to 
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haa been the price of human security since the dawn of the first 
Civilizations, from the shoulders of our children. Which does 
"ob mean that they will ceaso to work, but.tliat they will conan 
to do irksome work under pressure, and will work freely, planning, 
making, creating, according to their gifts and instincts. ‘They 
will fight nature no longer as dull conscripts of the pick and 
plough, but for a splendid conquest, Only the spiri 

of our present depression blinds us to the clear intimations of 


Solna ика желле sought: to show two great systems 
of development interacting in tho story of human society. Wo 
have seen that later special Noolithio culturo giving riso in tho 
warmer alluvial parts of the world to ihe great primordial 
sivilizations, fecund systems of subjugation snd obedience, 
‘vast multiplications of industrious and subservient men. We 
have shown the necessary relationship of these early civilizations 
to the early temples and to king-gods and god-kings. At the 
same time we have traced tho development from a simpler 
Neolithic level of the wanderer peoples, who became the nomadio 
peoples, in those great groups the Nordic Aryans and the Hun- 
Mongol peoples of the north-west and the north-east and the 
Semites of the Arabian deserts, Our history haa told of a 
repeated overrunning and refreshment. of the originally brunet 
civilizations by these. hardier, bolder, free-spirited peoples of 
the steppes and desert. We have pointed out how these con- 
stantly-recurring nomadio injectiona have steadily altered the 
primordial civilizations both in blood and in spirit; and how the 
world religions of to-day, and what we now call democracy, the 
bolduess of modern scientific inquiry and & universal restlessness, 
are dus to this “nomadization’” of civilization. "The old civiliza- 
tiona created tradition, and lived by tradition. To-day the power 
of tradition is destroyed. ‘The body of our state is civilization 
still, but ita spirit is the spirit of the nomadio world. It is the 
spirit of the great plains and the high seas. 
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‘So that it is difüoult to resist the persuasion that so soon 
as one law runs in the earth and tho fierceness of frontiers oases 
to distress ns, that urgency in our nature which stira us in spring 
and autumn to be up and travelling will have its way with us. 
We shall obey the call of the summer pastures and the winter 
pastures in our blood, the eall of the mountains, the desert, and 
the sea. For some of us, also, who may be of a different lineage, 
there [s the call cf the forest, and there are those who would 
‘bunt in the summer and return to the fields for the harvest 
and the plough. But this does not mean that men will have 
become homeless and all adrift. The normal nomadic’ life ia 
not m homeless one, but œ movement between homes. The 
Kalmucks to-day, like the swallows, go yearly a thousand miles 
from one home to another. The beautiful and convenient 
cities of the coming age, we conclude, will have their seasons 
when they will be full of life, and seasons when they will seem 
aslesp, Life will obb and flow to and from every region season- 
as the interest of that region rises or declines. 

There will bo little drudgery in this better-ordered world. 


degrade the whole lifoof anyone. Amd not only drudges, 
ven and ways of living which loom lange 
in the current social scheme will necessarily have dwindled in 
importance or passed away altogether; there will bo few pro’ 

e 


Е 
| 
i 
Р 


cheats, sharpers, eamblers, forestallers, paraaites, and speculators 


| 
E 
i 
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tho firat tenita ot an effective world state would be the better 
Protection of what are now wild beasts, Ib is a strange thing 
huma history, 49 aote, lowi litla hat: Меп бодо alos: the 
Bronze Age in taming, using, befriending, and appreciating tho 
animal life about us. But ont mere widens killing, which is 
called sport to-day, would inevitably give place in a better- 
educated world community to 4 modifleation of the primitive 
instincts that find expression in this way, changing them into 
și interest not in tho deths but in tha livas of benata, and lead 
to fresh perhaps very strange beautiful attempta to 
befriend these pathetio, ki 


fear na enemies, hate as rivals, or need as slaves. 
Апі а world state and universal justice do not mean the 
ional orderliness, 





There are unhopeful propheta who seo in the gathering 
together of men into one community te posit f violent 
race. conflole for: ascendancy,” bus that is io suppose, that 
йн is capable of adjustment by which man of dierent 
qualities and temperamenta and appearances will live side by 
side, following ren sm and mid diverse gifts. 
"Tho weaving of mankind into one community does not imply 
the orestion of m homogeneous, community, but rather the 
reverse; the weloome and the adequate utilization of distinotive 
quality in an atmosphere of understanding. It is the almost 
universal bad manners of the present age which make moe 
intolerable to race, The community to which we may be moving 
Til be more mixed—which does not necessarily mean more 

various and more interesting than any existing 
eiue: ‘Communities all to one pattern, like boxes of toy 
soldiers, are things of the past rather than the future. 

But ono of the hardest, most impossible tasks a writer can 
set himself, ia to picture the life of people better educated, happier 
in their circumstances, more free and more healthy than he is 
himself. We know enough to-day to know that there is infinite 

for betterment in every human concern, Nothing is 
кедей hub oalleotive. ебат Due paveriy, our restraints, our 
infeotions and indigestions, our quarrels and misunderstandings, 
tare all things controllable and removable by concerted human 
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action; but we know as little how life would feel without them 
as some poor, dirty, ill-treated, ferce-souled creature born and 
amidst the crus] and 


researches or make delightful things, Yet a time when all 
suck good things will be for al! men may be coming more nearly 
than we think. Each one who believes that brings the good 
time nearer; each heart that fails delays it. 

One cannot foretell the surprises or disappointments the 
future has im store. Before this chapter Of the World State 
can begin fairly in our histories, other chapters as yet unsuspected 
may still necd to bo written, as long and as full of conilict ss our 
account; of the growth and rivalries of the Great Powers. There 
ay be tragic economio struggles, grim grapplings of raco with 


will refuse to learn ОЁ servico without some quite 
catastrophic revolution.. We do not know; we cannot tell. These 

unnecessary. , but they may be unavoidable disasters, 
Human more and more a race between education. 


for a time, before they collapse amidst the misery and slaughter 
of generations. 
Yet, clumsily or smoothly, the world, it seems, progresses 
will progress. In this Outline, in our account of Palmolithio 


Ago. That scene, again, is almost incredibly crael to & modern 
e 


ii t 

Yot it ia not more than five hundred years since the great 
empire of the Aztecs still believed that it could live only by the 
shedding of blood. Every year in Mexico hundreds of human 
victims died in this fashion! the body was beat like a bow over 
the curved stone of sacrifice, the breast was slashed open with 
^ knife of obsidian, and the priest tore out the beating heart 
Of the still living victim. The day may be close at hand when 
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we shall no longer tear out the hearts of men, even for the sake 
of our national gods. Let the reader but refer to the earlier time 
charts wo bavo given in this history, and he will se tho trus 
mensure and transitoriness of all the conflicts, deprivations, 
snd miseries of this present period of bleak and painful, and 
yet, on the whole, of hopeful change. 


в 
The Further Outlook for Mankind, 


History is and must always be no more than an account of 
innings. We can venture to prophesy that the next chaptera 
to be written will tell, though perhaps with long interludes 
of setback and disaster, of the final achievement of world-wide 
political und social unity, But is attained, it wil 
mean no resting stage, nor even a breathing 


Men will unify, only to intensify, tho search for knowledge and 
Power, and live as ever for new occasions. Animal and vegetable 
life, the obscure processes of psychology, the intimate structure 
of matter and the interior of our earth, will yield their seorets 
and endow their conqueror. Life begins perpetually. Gathered 
together nt last, under the leadership of man, the student-teacher 
of the universe, unified, disciplined, armed with tho secret 
powers of the atom, and with knowledge us yet beyond dreaming, 
Life, for ever dying to be born afresh, for ever young and eager, 
will presently stand upon earth as upon а footstool, and stretch 
out its realm amidst the stare, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


conclude tiis Outline, we give here à Table of Leading 
Eventa from tlie year 800 3.0. to A.D. 1030. 

Tt is well that the reader should keep in mind an idea 
of the tme proportions of historical to geological time. Let us 
quoto from a recent book by J. Н. Robinson: “In order to under- 
stand the light which the discovery of the vast age of mankind 
casts on our present position, our relation to the past, und our 
hopes for the future, let ua borrow with some modifications 
(from Heinrich Schmidt, one of Haeckel's studente) an ingenious 
device for illustrating modem historical perspective. Let us 
imagine the whole history of mankind crowded into twelve 
hours, and that we are living at noon of the long human day. 
Let us, in the interest of moderation and convenient reckoning, 
assume that man lias been upright and engaged in seeking out 
inventions for only two hundred and forty thousand years, 
Each hour of our clock will represent twenty thousand Years, 
each minute three hundred and thirty-three and a third years, 
For over eleven and a half hours nothing was recorded. We 
know of no persons or eventa; we only infer that man was livin 
ва the east, for we find bis stone tools, bits of bia pottery, aud 
some of his pictures of mammoths and bison. Not until twenty 
minutes before twelve do the earliest vestiges of Egyptian and 
Babylonian civilization begin to appear, literature, 
philosophy, and science, of which we have been accustomed ta 
speak as ‘ancient,’ are not seven minutes old. At one minute 
before twelve Lord Bscon wrote his Advancement of Learning, 
and not half a minute bas elapsed since man first began to make 
the steam engine dp his work for him." 

"That is an excellent example of a small-scale time-representa- 


dee d 
only begins to be precise enough to specify the 
Artis inr M any creat ана нана the Beta of 
the First Olympiad and the building of Rome, 
themes in tbe petals of Geet aly, aad iy allan 
ves. in i pain, Italy, and the Balkans, 
eee ee ey 
destroyed, and the spacious times of Egypt, of Thothmes 
ae nu 
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is JII and Rameses II] were three or four ennturica 
away. Weak monarcha of the XXist Dynasty were ruling in 
the Nüe Valley, was united under her early kings; Saul 
or David or possibly even Solomon may have been reigning. 
Sargon I (2,750 8.0.) of the Akkadian Sumerian Empire was a 
remote memory in Babylonian history, more remote than is 
Constantine the Great from the world of the present day. 
Hammurabi had been dead a thousand years, The Assyrians 
were already dominating the less military Babylonians, In 
1,100 8.0, Tiglath Pileser 1 eS paves Hun E was 
ho permanent conquest ; Assyria and Babylonia were still separate 
empires. In China the new Chow dynasty wua flourishing. 
Stonebenge in England was ulready a thousand years old. 

‘The next two centuries saw a renaecenee of Egypt under the 
XXUnd Dynasty, the splitting up of the brist Little Hebrew 
kingdom of Solomon, the spreading of tie Greeks in tho Balkans, 
South Italy and Asia Minor, and the days of Etruscan predomi. 
nanos in Central Italy. We may begin our list of ascertainable 
dates with— 





во. 
800. The building of Carthage. 
790. ‘The Ethiopian conquest of Egypt founding the XXVth 
Dynasty). 
778. First Olympiad. 
753. Rome built. 
198, "iglath Pileer IIT conquered Babylonia and founded the 
New Assyrian Empire. 
738. Menahem, king of Israel, bought off Tiglath Pileser II. 
785. eus settling fa Sin. 
723, armed the Assyrians with iron weapons, 
781. He deported the Israelites, 
Sennachorib, 


701. His army destroyed by a pestilence on its way to Egypt. 
680. Esarhadion took Thebes in Egypt е the 
Ethiopian XXVth Dynasty), 


palus, 
664. Psammetichus 1 restored the freedom of Egypt and 
founded the XXVIth Dynasty (to 010). He was 
fasisted against Assyria by Lydian troops sent by Gyges. 
608, Necho of defeated Josiah, king of Judah, ai the 
Battle of Megiddo. 
806. Capture of Nineveh by the Chaldeans and Medis. 
Foundation of the Chaldean Empire, 
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во. 
604. 


580, 
550. 


Necho pushed to the Euphrates and was overthrown by 
Nebuchadnezzar TE. 

Nebuchadnezrar carried off the Jews'to Babylon. Many 
fled to Egypt and settled there. 


Cyrus conquered Crensus. 

Buddha lived about this time. So also did Confucius 
and Lao Tse. 

Cyrus took Babylon and founded the Persian Empire. 


. Peisistratus died. 


Cambyses conquered Egypt. ZEschylus born. 
Darius I, the son of Hystaspes, ruled from the Hellespont 
to the Indus. 
His expedition to Seythia, 
Sophocles born. 
Battle of Marathon. 
‘Herodotus born, ZEschylus won his first prize for tragedy. 
Battles of Thermopylæ and Salamis. Euripides born. 
‘Tho Battles of Platina and Mycale completed the repulse 
of Persia, 
Etruscan fleet destroyed by the Sicilian Greeks. 
‘Hann 


ш 


Xerxes murdered, 
Herodotus recited his History in Athens, 
Peloponnesian War began (to 404). 


. Pericles died. Herodotus died. 


‘Aristophanes began his career, Plato bor. Helivedto 347. 
Retrest of the Tén Thousand. 
Brennus sacked Rome. 
illus built the Temple of Concord. 
Philip became king of Macedonia. 
Battle of Chreronin. 
Macedonian troops crossed into Asis. Philip murdered, 
Battle of the Granicus. 





Battle of Arbela. 

Darius III killed, 

Death of Alexander the Great. 

Rise of Chandragupta in the Punjab. "The Romans com- 
pletely besten by the Samnites at tbe Battle of the 
Coudine Forks, 
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те. 
305. Chandrsgupta repalscd Seleucus. 
y 

381. Pyrrhus invaded Italy, 

280, % 

279. Battle of Ausculum, 

278. Gauls’ raid into Asia Minor and settlement in Galatia, 

275, us left Italy. 

264. Punie War. (Asoka began to reign in Behar—to 
397) Fink gladiatorial games in Rome. 

200. Battle of Myla. 

250, Battle of Eenomus, 

246. Shi Hwang-ti beoame king of Ts'in. 

241. Battle of Ægatian Inles. End of First Punio War, 

225, Battle of m. Roman armies in Illyria, 

220, Shi Hwang-ti beonme emperor of China. 

219. Second Punic War, 

210. Battle of Cannw. 

214, Great Wall of China begun, 

210, Death of Shi Hwang-ti. 

202, Battle of Zama, 

201, End of Second Punio War, 

200-197. Duration of war between Rome and with Macedonia, 

102. War with tho Selencids, 

100. Hattloof Magnesia. 

140. Third Punio War. (The Yush-Chi came into Western 
Turkestan.) 

8. быр детей. Corinth голод... cat 

133. шз bequeathed. Porgamum to Rome, Tiberius 
(шш Ше 


121. Caius Gracchus killed, 
118. War with Jugurtha, 

106, War with Jugurtha ended, + 

102. Marius drove back Germans. 

100. Triumph of Marius, (Wa-ti conquering the Tarim valley.) 


war. 

80. All Italiana became Roman citizens, 

86. Death of Marius. 

78. Donth of Sulla. 

78, ‘The revolt of the slaves under Spartacus. 

Н Р аав + te tie, Caplan d Euphrat 

66. Pompey led &roope to ant tea. 
He encountered the Alani, 


M. Mithridates of Pontus died. 
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во. 
62. 


+E 


150. 


161, 
184. 


180. 


Crows ied at Carm. Mongolian elements with 
Julius Casar defeated Pompey at Pharsalos: 

Julius Cesar nssassinated. 

Battle of Actium. 

Augustus Cesar princeps (until 14 4p.) 

"Trao date of birth of Jesus of Nazareth, 


: Шела оле E E 
Caligula. 


by protorian guard after murder of 
Bere tapsooded Сиш: 
Boadicea in Britain. 


massacred Roman garrison 
Suicide of Nero. (Galba; Otho, Vitellus, emperors in 


Vespasian began the so-called Flavian dynasty. 
Titus succeeded Vespasian- 
Domitian. 


North Britain annexed. 
Nerva began the so-called dynasty of the Antonines, 


i; Trajan succeeded Nerva. 


Pan Chau on the Caspian Ses. (Indo-Soythiaus invadi 
North India.) ne 
Haden ented Trajan, Roman Empire at its greatest 


m; Pius succeeded Я 
inns ai this time were destroying the 
of Hollenio rule in a 


Ani 
Qni pingue began eod lated to dis denti o Maro 
purius (180) This alo devastated all Atin, a 


sy a amar af va a diorder age nie 
Roman Empire.) 


пев 


AD, 
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220. End of the Han dynasty. Beginning of four hundred 


Years of division in China. 


j. Ardashir I (first Sussanid shah) put an end to Arsacid line 


vi 
еа Sassanid shah, took Antioch, captured. 
the Emperor Valerian, and was cut up on his return 
ftom Asia Minor by Odenathos of Palmyra 
‘The Emperor Claudius изн Goths at Nish. 


Paste Geek cuit to Rane Eud of the brief 
, ori ot Palmyra. 


Constantine presided over the Council of Nicaea. 
‘Vandals driven by Goths obtained leave to settle in 
Pannonia. 


Constantina beplised ou bis deathbed. 


St. Augustine born. 
A 3. Julian the Apostate attempted to substitute Mithraism 


879. 

390. 
392. 
395. 


410, 
425. 


429. 
439. 


for Christianity. 
Theodosius tho Great (а 8] |) emperor, 
Tho statue of Serapis at dria broken up. 


Theodosius the Great emperor of East and West. 

‘Theodosius the Great died. Honorius and Arcadius 
redivided the empire with Stilicho and Alaric aa their 
masters and protectors, 

‘The Visigoths under Alaric captured Rome. 

Vandals settling in south of Spain. Huns in Pannonia, 
оа асрида, Visigoths and Suevi in Portugal 

Spain. pain Байыз шукш Ид. 
Vandals under Genseri 
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AD. 
448. 
451, 


453. 
455. 
470. 
476. 


480. 
481. 
483. 


493. 





879. 
ото, 


610. 
618. 
610. 


Priscus visited Attila. 

‘Attila raided Gaul and wns defeated by Franks, Alemanni, 
and Romans st Troyes. 

Death of Attila. 

Vandals sacked Rome- 

Ephthalites' raid into India. 

Odoacer, king of a medley of Teutonio tribes, informed 
Constantinople that there was no emperor in the West, 
End of the Western Empire. 

St. Benedict born. 

Clovis in France, ‘The Merovingians. 

Nestorian Carob broko sway from tho Orthodox Christian 


т во Ostrogoth conquered Italy and became 
King of Daly, but ves nominally subject to Consten- 
tinople. 

(Gothic kings in Italy. Goths settled on special con- 
„кана йом һа $ garrison.) 


Ў the (Ephthalite) Attila of India, overthrown. 
justinian closed the schools ut Athens, which had flourished 
ise a thousand years, Belisarius (Justinian’s general) 
took Naples. 

Chosroes T began to reign. 

Great plague in Constantinoplo. 

St, Benedict died. 

Goths expelled from Italy by Justinian. Cassiodorus 
founded his monastery. 

Justinian died. "he Lombards conquered most of North 
Italy (leaving Ravenna and Rome Byzantine), 
Turks broke up the Ephthalites in Western. eria. 

Muhammad born. 

Chosroes I died. 

(The Lombards dominant in Italy.) 

Plague raged in Rome. (Gregory the Great—Gregory I 

por шо) Chosroes П began to 


Heraclius bogan to reign. 

Tang dynasty began in China. 

Chosroes II held Egypt, Jerusalem, Damascus, and had 
armies on Hellespont. 


622. The 


623. 


Hogira. 
Battle of Badr. 


1168 
Am. 
em. 
828. 
629. 


632, 





015. 
687. 
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Great Persian defeat st Nineveh by Heraclius The 
Meses ie ees Medina "E гара еце 


Жаза Тшей кой coord lig father, Chosroes II. 
Muhammad wrote letters to all the rulers of the earth. 
Yuan Chwang started for Indis Muhammad returned 


Muhammad died, Abu Bekr Caliph- 
Omar second Caliph; 

‘sung received Nestorian missionaries, 
Battle ofthe Yara Moslems took Syria, 





. Battle of Kadesaia, 
Jerusalem 


surrendered to Omar. 
Heraclius died. 
Othman thir 
‘Yuan Chwang returned to 
оаа оаа одла 
Othman murdered 


cede of Tarsus became Archtushon of @ Каш 

‘Last of the sea attacks by Muawija on EE 

Pepin of Morsthal, mayor of tho palaos, reunited Austrasia 
and 


Moslem army бела Spain from Africa. 


nea Suleiman, son and successor of Walid, failed to take 


Constantinople. Tle Omayyad lino pasted its climax. 
Charles Martel mayor: of the palace. "Tbe domains of the 
Caliph Walid I extended from the Pyrenees to Chins, 


- Charles Martel defeated the Moslems near Poitiers. 


Death of the Venerable Bede. 
Walid II Caliph—tho unbelieving Cali 
Overthrow of the Oi Omayyade, Abul Abbas, the first 
Abbasid Caliph. Spain remained Omayyad. Beginning 
oft rey o de Ara Empire. 
ot . 


Charlemagne in Dalmatia. 


. “Haroun al Reschid Abbasid Caliph in Bagdad (to 309). 
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ар. 

708. Leo TIT became Pope (to 816). 

800. Leo crowned Emperor of the West, 

302. Egbert, formerly an English refugee at the Court ûf 
Charlemagne, established himself aa King of Wessex. 

S11. Krum of Bulgsris defeated and killed the Emperor Nioe- 


314. Charlemagne died; Louis the Pious succeeded him, 

828. Egbert became first King of England. 

343. Louis the Pious died, and the Carlovingian Empire went 
to pisces. Until 962 there was no Succession 
of Holy Roman Emperors, though the title appeared 


intermittently. 

$50, About this timo Rurik (a Northman) became ruler of 
Novgorod and Kieft. 

$52, Boris first Christian King of Bulgaria (to 884); 

865, The feet of tbe Russians (Northmen) threatened Con- 
stantinoplo, 

886. The Treaty of Alfred of England and Guthram the Dans 
establishing the Danes in the Danelay. 

904. Russian (Northmen) fleet off Constantinople, 

911. Rolf the Ganger established himself in Normandy, 

919. Henry the Fowler elected King af Geemany, 

928, Marozia imprisoned Popo John X, 

931. John XI Pope (to 930). 

385. Odo I became King ol Germany in sucoeanion i5 His 
father, Henry tho Fowler. 

Russian fleet again thretened Constantinople. 

John XII Pope. 

Northern Sung dynasty began ín China, 

Otto I, King of Germany, crowned Emperor (first базов 

Emperor) by John XII. 

Otto deposed John XIT. 

Separate Fatimite Caliphate set up in Egypt. 

Otto II. 





Otto III. 
Hugh Capet became King of France, End of the Care 
podes line of Frenoh kir 
1016, Canute became King of England, Denmark, and Norway. 
1087. Avicenna of Bokhara, the Prince of Physicians, died. 
Russian fect threatened Constantinople. 
1068, Conquest of England by William, Duke of Normandy. 
1071, Revival of Islam under the Seljuk ‘Turks. Battie of 
Melasgird. 


1170 


p 
1073. 
1077. 

1079. 
1082. 
1084. 
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Hildebrand became Pope (Gregory VII) to 1085. 
Canossa, 


1057-99. Urban II Popo. 
1094. Pestilence. 


1095. 
1096. 
1099. 


1138. 


nas. 
147, 


1109. 
177, 


1187, 
1189. 
1193. 
1198. 


1202. 
1204. 


3213, 
1214. 
1215. 
1216. 
1218. 
1221. 


1985. 
1928, 
1927. 


1938, 


Urban II at Clermont summoned the First Crusade, 
Massacre e the People's Crusade. 
of Bouillon captured. Jerusalem. Paschal II 
(to 1118). 
ш Кре flourished. ‘The Sung capital shifted from 
bg Pere to Hang Chau. 
Peter Abelard died. 


‘The Second Crusade, Foundation of the Christian 


Saladin Sultan of Egypt. 
Frederick Rarbaroma acknowledged supremwey of tho 
Pope (Alexander IIT) at Venice. 
Saladin captured Jerusalem. 
Third Crusade. 


Albertus Magnus born: 

Averroes of Cordoba, the Arab philosopher, died. Inno- 
cent IIT Pope (to 1216); Кеө it I (aged four), 
king of Sicily, became his ward. 

‘The Fourth Crusade attacked the Bastern Empire. 

Capture of Constantinople by the Latins, 

tub founded Mosler state at Delhi- 

Тһе Children's Crusade, 

engis Khan took Peking. 

Magna Charta signed. 

Honorius ITI Pope. 

Jengis Khan invaded Kharismia. 

Failure and return of the Fifth Crusade. St. Dominio 
Shed the Dominions). 

"Thomae Aquinas 

St Fennek of Aasia died (the Franciscana). 

Jengis Khan, khan from the Caspian to the Pacific, died; 
and wae succeeded by Ogdai Khan, Gregory IX Pope. 

Frederick TL embarked’ upon the Sixth Crusade, and 

азаа Jeruslen. 

mgols completed conquest of the Kin Empire with 
the help of Ча Бао Йери. 
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. Frederick II excommunicated for the second time. 


Mongols destroyed Kiefl. Russia tributary to the Mongols. 

Mongol victory at Liognite in Silesia. 

‘The Egyptian Sultan recaptured Jerusalem. This led 
to the Seventh Crusade. 

Frederick II re-exoommunicated. The men of Schwyz 
bumt the castle of New Habsburg. 


. St. Louis of France ransomed. Frederick Il, tbe last 


Hohenstaufen Emperor; died. German interregnum- 
until 1273. 

Mangu Khan became. Great Khan. Kublai Khan 
governor of China. 

Hulagu Khan took and destroyed Bagdad: 

Kublai Khan becamo Great Khan, Ketboga defeated in 
Palestine, 

The Greeks recaptured Constantinople from the Latins. 

Dante Alighiri born. 

Giotto born 


. Kublai Khan sent a message of inquiry to the Pope by 


the older Polos. 


. Marco Polo started upon his travels. 


Rudolf of Habsburg elected pere ‘The Swiss formed 
their Everlasting 
‘Thomas Aquinas died. 


. Kublai Khan founded the Yuan dynasty in China, 


Albertus Magnus died. 
Death of Kublai Khan; 
Roger Bacon, the prophet of experimental science, died. 
Boniface VILI Pope (to 1303). 
Marco Polo returned to Venice. 
Death of Pope Boniface VIII after the outrage of Anagni 
by Guillaume de Nogaret. 
Petrarch born. 


Clement V Pope. 


. Duns Scotus died. 


‘The papal Court set up at Avignon. 

oer fas cicero burst foc barony at Marseilles. 
Giotto died. 

Occam diod. 

The Great Plague, the Black Death. 


. The Jacquerie in France, 
. In China the Mongol (Yuan) dynasty fell, and was 


suceeded by the Ming dynasty (to 1644), 
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3, Timarlane assumed the tille of Groat Khan. 
Petrarch died. 


Pope Gregory XI returned to Rome. 
‘The Great Schism, Urban VI in Rome, Clement VIL 
at Ai 


1981, к in England. Wat Tyler murdered in ihe 
presence of King Richard 
1884. Wyélitfe died. 
Fra Angelico da Fiesole born. 
1398. Hum prosched Wyolifiam st Prague, 
Chaucer died. 
1405. Death of Timurlane, 
1414-18. The Council of Constance. Huss burnt (1416). 
1417. ‘The Great Schism ended. Martin V Pope, 
1420, hs Hustes revolted. Martin V preached a erusado 


against them. 
1431, ‘The Catholic Crusaders dissolved before the Hussites at 
Domazlice. The Council of Basel met. Villon born: 





Mantegna born. 
1436, ‘The Hussitos came to terms with the chureh, 
Тава. Domsell ct Имере a бе к Мнса Ао оой, 
1445. Discovery of Cape y /rtuguese. 
1440. First printed books (Coster in Haarlem). 
1449. End of the Council of Basel. 
1452, Leonardo da Vinci born. 
1453. Ottoman Turks under Muhammad I took Constantinople. 
1471. Dürer born. 
1473, 
1480, Tran TIT Grand duke of Moscow, threw of the Mongol 


1481. Desth of the Sultan Mubammad I while preparing for 
the conquest of Italy, Boyazid H Turkish Sultan 
Бб, 1812) 

1486, the Caps of Good Hope. 

шо оры о ыы Rodrigo 

Bangi, Alexander VI, Pope (to 1602) 
I became 


1403. Vasco da Qama sailed round tho Cope fo Шш. 

1499. Switzerland beoame an independent republic, 

1500. Charles V born. 

1800. Henry VIII et i England, a 

oR. oe (to 1520). it title x he 
“Шы. Бош (ani Мыш) а Уш 
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Leo X Pope. 
Ракита Жане, 
Selim annexed Egypt. Luther propounded his theses 


at Wittenberg. 

Leonardo da Vinei died, Magellan's expedition started 

io exl round the world. Cortex entered Mexico City. 

e а rajed, 
to Hungary. |peror. 

Luther st the Diet of Worms. Loyola wounded at 


Pampeluna. 

Baber won the Battle of Panipat, captured Delhi, and 
founded the Mogul Empire. 

The German troops in Italy, under the. Constable of 
Bourbon, took and pillaged Rome. 

Paul Veronese born. 

Suleiman besieged Vienna. 

Pizarro invaded Peru. Chatles Y crowned by the Pope. 
Henry VIII legen Lie quarrl vith tha Paptey. 


The Anabaptist seized Münster. 


Fall of ths Anabaptist rule in Münster, 
‘The Society of Jesus founded. 
The Council of Trent (to 1503) assembled to put the 
chureh in order. 
Martin Luther died, 
‘Ivan IV (the Terrible) took the titl» of Tsar of Russis: 
is I died. 


ДА шы жыш маа Ron Ашин 

"Treaty of Passau, Temporary pacification of Germany. 

Carla V abdicated. “Akay Groat, Mogul, (to 1000, 
Ignatius of Loyola diad. 

Death of Charlos V. 


| Frandis Basen (Lord Verulam) barn, 


End of the Council of Trent and the reform of the Catholic 


Exeoution of Counts Egmont and Horn. 


| SSS ашны 
1 Iter Raleigh's ition to Virginia, 
Sootland. 


ткн шын к 
тер бнк 
Company founded. 
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Holland dont. 

Thirty Vous! War betan 

p expedition founded New Plymouth: First 
slaves landed at Jamestown (Va.). 
Lot 


Si Frane Decor (Lord Verulam) died. 

Shah Jeban Grent Mogul. ‘The English Pelton “дим: 

Charles I of England began his eleven years of rule 
"without n parliament. 

Leeuwenhoek born. Gustavus Adolphus killed at the 
Battle of Lützen. 

Wallenstein murdered, 

Japan closed to Europeans (until 1805). 

Charles I of England summoned the Long Parliament. 

Massacre of the English in Ireland, 

Louis XIV began reign of seventy-two years- 

The Manchas ended the Ming dynasty. 

Swine pens in the inner town of Leipzig pulled down, 


. ‘Treaty of Westphalia. Thereby Holland and Switzerland 


were recognized a free republics and Prussia became 
important. The treaty gave a complete а уну neither 
to the Imperial Crown nor to the Princes, 
War of the Fronde; it ended in the complete victory 
of the French Crown. 
Execution of Charles I of England. 


. Aurımgzeb Great Mogul. Cromwell died. 


Charles II of England. 
Nieuw Amsterdam finally became British by treaty and 
‘waa renamed New York. 


The last Turkish attack on Vienna defeated by John III 


of Poland. 
BC British Revolution, Flight of James IL William 


began 
тыге the Brea of amis (jo 1725), 
Battle of the Boyne in Ireland: 
Frederick I first King of Prussia. 


- Death of Aurungzeb. ‘The empire of the Great Mogul 


disintegrated. 

Frederick the Great of Prussia born. 
lethorpe 

Nadir Shan raided Inde (The beginning of twenty 
Years of raiding and disorder ia India) 


|. Accession of Frederick the Great, King of Prusaia, 
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ap: 

1740. Maria-Theresa began to reign. (Being a woman; she could 
not be empress. Her husband, Francis I, was emperor 
after 1745 until his death in 1765, when her son, 
Joseph IT, succeeded him.) 

1741 The Empress Elizabeth of Russia began to reign. 

3765-03. Britain and France struggled for America und India. 
France in alliance with Austria nnd Russia against 
Prussia and Britain (1706-63); the Seven Years" War. 

1757. Battle of Plassey. 

1759, The British general Wolfe took Quebeo. 

1760. George TIT of Britain. 

1762. The Empress Elizabeth of Russia died. Murder of the 
Tsar Paul, and accession of Catherine the Great of 
Russia (to 1796), 

1763. Peace of Paris; Canada ceded to Britain. British dominant 
in India, 

1764. Battle of Buxar, 

1768. Malthus born. - 

1769. Napoleon Bouaparte born, 

Louis XVI began his reign: Suicide of Clive, The 

American revolutionary drama began, 

1775. Battle of Lexington. Turner born. 

1776. Declaration of Independence by the United States of 
America. 

1780. End of the reign of Maria-Theresa. ‘The Emperor Joseph 
(1765 to 1790) sucoeeded her in tho hereditary Habsburg 
dominions. 

1783. Treaty of Peace between Britain and the new United 
States of America. Quaco set free in Massachusetts, 

1787. ‘The Constitutional Convention of Philadelphia set up 
the Federal Government of the United States. France 
discovered to be bankrupt, ‘The Assembly of the 
Notables. 

1788. First Federal Congress of the United States at Nei York. 

1789. The French States-General assembled. Storming of the 
Bastille, 

1791. Tho Jacobin Revolution. Flight to Varennes. 

1792. France declared war on Austria. Prussia declared war 
Oh France. Battle of Valmy. France became a 
Republic. 

1793. Louis XVI beheaded. 

1792 Execution of Robespierre and end of the Jacobin republic. 
Rule of the Convention. 





na 
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AD. 
1705. ‘The Dirsetosy- suppressed a revolt and went 
aî, By tle Peace of Ganmo F, io Bonaparte destroyed tho 
i ipo Formio 
Republis of Venice. 


1708. 
1799. 


1800. 


1882, 


1835, 
1837. 


Bonaparto went to - atte of the Nile. 

Bonaparte ое became First Consul with 
enormous powers. 

Legislative union of Ireland and England enavted Jana- 
ary ist, 1801, Napoleon's campaign against Austria. 
‘Battles of Marengo (in Italy) and inden (Moroni? 
victory), 

Preliminaries of pence between France, England, end 
Austria. 


signed. 
Bonaparte occupied Switzerland, and xo precipitated war. 
became emperor. Francia Il took the title 

of Emperor of Austria in 1805, and in 1806 he dropped 
the utle of Holy Roman Emperor. So tha "Holy 
Roman Empire" came to an end, 

Battle of Trafalgar. Battles of Uim and Austerlitz, 

Prussia overthrown at Jena. 


Spaniah America became republican, 

Alexander withdrew from tho "Continental System," 

Nepoleon a retreat from Moscow, 

Abdication of Napoleon. Louis XVIIL 

‘he Waterloo campaign. ‘The Treaty of Vienna. 

‘The First Factory Act passed through the efforts of 
Robert Owen. 

Tbe Greek revolt, 

Charles X of France. 

Nicholas l of Russia. First railway—Stocktan to Dar- 


lington. 
Battie of Navarino; 
Greece. 


A year of disturbance. Louis Philippe ousted Charles X. 
broke away from Holland. Léopold of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha became king of this new country, Belgium. 
Huseian Polunid revolted i - 
The First Reform Bill in Britain restored the democratic 
character of the British Parliament, 
Queen. Victori 
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AD. 
1840, Orgen, Vistoria: married: Prince Albert: ofi Saxe-Coburg- 


1848. Another ysar of disturbance, Republics in Franco and 
а 


185l, The E Exhibition of London. 

1852. Napoleon III Emperor French. 

1854. Perry (second expedition) landed in Japan. Nicholas I 
„ ceaupied the Danubian provinces of Turkey. 





вй ttles of Magenta and Solferino, 
180. Victor Emmanuel first Kine of Italy. Abraham Lincoln 
became -President U.S.A. The American Civil War 


1803, British bombarded a Japanese town. 
1804. Maximilian became Emperor of Mexico. 
1806. Surrender of ‘Appomattox Court Howe. Japan opened to 


1866, тш, ты Italy attacked Austria (and the south German 
in alliance with ыы). Battle of Sadowa, 
1807. ‘The I Tepene Maximilian shi 
1870. Napoleon I declared war Prussia. 
1871. Paris) surrendered ene iho King of Prussia be- 
game William J, “German Emperor,” The Peace of 


Frankfort, 

1875, Tho “Bulgarian atrocities,” 

1877. Russo-Turkish War. ‘Treaty, of San. Stefane. Queen 
m isteria booame Empress ot 

1878, Тему Већа. a EAEN 
ne ‘estern Europa 

1881. The Battle of Majuba -Hill ‘The Transvaal free. 

1882, Charles Darwin died. 

1883. Britain ê il Ek Egypt. Karl | are died: 

1686; Gladstono's fest TnehHome Rule Hal 

1888. Frederick TIT (Mareh), William UI (June), German emperors. 

4800. Bismarck dismissed. Holigoland ceded to Germany by 
Yard Salisbury. 


1894-5, Japanese war with Chins. 
1995. “Unionist” i {iperialet) government in Britain 
1898, Battle of Adoya. 
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AD. 
1808. ты Чы груша ша Быш. Ger- 


1800. Tha war in South Africa began: (Boer War): 
1900. Ше Бе тагора Ohio Siege of the Legations at 


тим. ‘Toe Brah loaded Tibet. 
1904-6. Russo-Japanese War. 
1006. The “Unionist” (Imperialist) party in Great Britain 


1907. "The Confederstion of South Africa established. 

1003. Austra annexed Bosna and Herssgovina. 

1909. M. Bleriot few in an aeroplane from France to England. 
1011, Italy mado war on Turkey and seized Tripoli. 


1913. China became a republic. The Balkan league made war 
on Turkey. 

1913. Bloodshed at Londonderry im ‘Ireland caused by 
“Unionist” gun-running. 

1914. The Great War in Europe began. (See Chart, pp. 1086-7.) 

1917. The two Russian revolutions. Establishment of the 
Bolshevik regime in Russia. 


1918. ‘The Armistioe (Noy.). 

1919-20. The Peace of Versailles, 

1910. "be British withdrew from Archangel. Denikin defeated. 
Yudenitch nearly took Petersburg and collapsed. 
German foot comes out ta surrender to British but ja 
tunk by its own officers at 

1020. First mecting of the League Natinaa, бош. име 
Germany, Austria, Russia, and Turkey were exoluded, 
anû at which the United States was nob represented. 
Koltchak was shot. Poland attacked Rusia, and 
Wrnngil invaded hor from the eost nd. was driven 

Pasha in power in Persia, 

E ETT N rS 
троп naval disarmament at Washington under Presi- 
dent Harding. 

1022, A great Famine in Russia. ‘The conference at Genoa, at 

which Germans and Russians were present. Increased 
disorder of German. finance and inability to pay thé 
excessive war penalties, Greek military collapse in 
‘Asis Minor. Separation of Southern Ireland from 
Great Britain. 

1928. Ocoupation af tho Ruhr valley by tho Frenoh and mone- 
tary collapse in Germany, The Rentenmark introduced. 
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AD, 

1928. Great Britain restores the pre-war standard for hor 
currency: 

1924, First Labour government in Britain. Tt was succeeded 
by a Conservative government ín November after a 
general election. Lenin died. Murder of Matteoth, a. 
liberal Italian writer, by the Fascists, Dawes plan 
for tho reduction of the German war debis, 

1925, The French nttacked in Moroovo by Abd-el-Krim and 
in Syria by Druses. Ths Reichsmark in Germany. 
Locarno Pact. Deposition of the Shah of Poca bj by 
Ali Riza Khan. Riza Khan beoomes Shah. 

1026. General Strike in Great Britain arising out of a coal 
lock-out. "The French franc fell to a value below the 
English penny but its fall was arrested, its value restored 
to twopence by a coalition government, formed to face 
the crisis. Collapse of Abd-el-Krim. 

1927, ‘The British government raided the business premises 
of the Russian goverament in London and broke 
off diplomatie relations with Russia, Failure of a 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva 

1928, Mr. Kellogg, President Coolidge’s Seoretary of State, origi- 
nated n system of treaties by which all ihe great powers 
of the world renounce war. Undiminished activity of 
the Armament Industry, ‘The mechanization of armies 

‘and the intensive study of gas and bacterial 
warfare. The Five Year Plan began in Russia, 

1929. Second Labour government in Britain after a ey 
Election. Renewal of relations between England and 
Russia, Stresemann died. Hoover became President 
of the United States. ‘The phenomenon of falling prices 
and continually increasing unemployment was manifest 
ep Young plan for the reduction of German 
war 

1030. A Conference on Naval Disarmament met in London with 


party 
м in the German Reichstag led by an Austrian 
MEDI Hie Foundation of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements. 
1081 Spain became a Republic (April). "The economic distress 
of Germany became. acute, and President Hoover 
a Year's Holiday in the payment at w war 
p 


eae gave Aur M A National" 
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government, pled, the gold’ standard. 
Deer twenty ices dage Ta Dis 
was Mr, Ramsay MacDonald, the former 


leader of the Labour party, retained tho position of 
imo Minister very skilfully throughout these political 
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